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THE  eaufes  of  difguil  which}  for  above  thirty  years, 
had  daily  been  multiplying  in  England,  were  now 
come  to  full  maturity,  and  threatened  the  kingdom  with 

£reat  revolution  or  cor.vumon.   The  tin  certain   and         lt"i 
undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,-  had  been 

rly  difpated  during  flrat  whole  period  ;  and  i  i 
controversy  between   prince   and  people,   the  queitiori, 
however  doubtful,  had  always  been  decided  by  each  par- 
ty in  favq  own  pret  lightly,  perhaps*, 

v  ed  by  the  appearance1  of  oecelfitv,  the  king  had  even 
aflumed  powers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  limi- 
ted government,  and  had  r  it  Impomble  for  hii 
moi-  rely  to  juftify  his  conduct,  ex- 
cept by  topics  to  v  r,  that  they  were  more  oti  - 
in  the  ptefent  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  to  inflame, 
•than  appcafe  the  general  difconrent.  Thofe  great  fi 
ports  of  public  authority,  law  ,•  lie, 
by  the  unbounded  compliance  of  judges  and  prelates,  I 
much  of  their  influence  over  the  people;  or  rather  had,  in 
over  to  tf                      ion.  anf!  at 

rifed  the  fpint  of  oppofition  and  rebellion-    Ti 
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lity,  alfn,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  hy 
oilices  and  preferments  fuitable  to  their  rank,  Lad  been 
'feized  with  the  general  difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw 
themfehres  into  the  feale  which  already  began  too  much 
to  preponderate.  Scnfible  of  foinc  incroachments  which 
had  been  made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no 
jjealoufy  of  the  commons,  whofe  enterprifes  for  the  ac« 
quilUsdh  of  power  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  -ap- 

trance  of  public  pood,  and -had  hitherto  gone  no  farther 
than  feme  difarjpointcd  efforts  and  endeavours.  'J  he  pro- 
is  of  the  iScottiih   malcontents  reduced  the  crown  to 
an  entire  dependence  for  fupply :  Their  union  with  the 
popular  party  in  :.  brought  great  ncccfiion  of  au- 

thority to  the  tatter  :  The  near  profpedt  of  fuccefs  roufed 
all  latent  'murmurs  and  pretentions  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  fuch  violent  con  drain  t :  And  the  torrent  of 
general  inclination  and  opinion  ran  fo  drongly  againft  the 
court,  that  the  king  was  in  no  fituation  to  refufe  any  rca- 
fonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders,  either  for  defm> 
ing  or  limiting  the  powers  of  his  prerogative.  Even  many 
exorbitant  claims,  in  his  prefe'nt  fituation,  would  proba- 
bly be  made,  and  mud  ncceffarily  be  complied  with. 

Thf.  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church  was 
'nor  yet  fo  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the  political  and 
religious  puritans  mutually  lent  allidance  to  each  other, 
there  were  many  who  joined  the  former,  yet  declined  all 
connexion  with  the  latter.  The  hierarchy  had  been  edab- 
?ifhed  in  England  ever  fince  the  reformation*.  The  Ro- 
miih'church,  in  all  ages,  had  carefully  maintained  that 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  government!  The  ancient  fathers  too 
bore  teilimony  to  epifcopal  jurifdicTion  '•  And  though  par- 
ty may  fcem  at  fird  to  have  had  place  among  Chriltian 
pa  dors,  the  period  during  which  it  prevailed  was  fo  fhort, 
that  few  undifpmed  traces  of  it  remained  in  hidory.  The 
bHhops  and  their  more  zealous  parti  fans  inferred  thence 
the  divine  indefeizable  right  of  prelacy  :  Others  regarded 
ihat  inditution  as  venerable  and  ufeful  :  And  if  the  love 
of  novelty  led  fome  to  adopt  the  new  rites  and  discipline 
of  the  puritans,  the  reverence  to  antiquity  retained  many 
in  their  attachment  to  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
church.  It  behoved,  therefore,  the  zealous  innovators  in 
parliament  to  proceed  with  fome  caution  and  rcferve.  By 
promoting  all  meafures  which  reduced  the  powers  of  the 
crown,  they  hoped  to  dif.um  the  king,  whom  they  judly 
regarded,  from  principle,  inclination  and  policy,  to  be  the 
determined  patron  of  the  hierarchy.  By  declaiming  againll 
the  fuppofed  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  prelate;-, 
they  endeavour  to  carry  the  nation,  from  a  hatred  of  their 
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pcrfons,  to  an  oppofition   aeainft  their  office  and  eharae-    C  H  A  P. 

.  And  when  men  were  inlifted. in,  patty,   it  would  not        ldV. 
be  difficult,  tlicy  thought,  to  lead  them  by  clcgro      into     ^*7*T*""' 
many  measures,  for  which  they  formerly  entertained  the 
greateft  averfion.  Though  the  new  fecretaries  compofed 
not,  at  lirlt,  the  majority  of  tlxe  nation,  they  v.  ere  in  flam* 
cd,  as  is  ufual  among  innovators,  with  extreme   zeal  for 
their  opinions.  Their  unfurmountrible   ;  if£oii,  d 
to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  others,  under  the  appe  ranee 
of  holy  fervours,  was  well  qualified  to  make  profelyt 
and  to  feize  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude.     And 
one  furious  enthufiaft  was  able,,  by  his  active  induitry,  to 
funnount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many  fobcr  and:  reasona- 
ble antagonifts. 

When  the  nation,  therefore,  was  fo  generally  difcon- 
tented,  anS  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  any  defign 
to  fubvertthe  church  and  monarchy;  no  vronder  that  a!- 
moll  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  by  their 
high  pretenfions  to  piety  and  patriotifm,  had  .encouraged 
the  national  prejudices.  It  is  a  ufual  compliment  to  regard 
the  king's  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  fpcaker;  and 
Charles  had  intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder  of 
London,  to  that  important  truft :  Butfo  little  intereft'djd 
die  crown  at  that  time  poffefs  in  the  nation,  that  G  irdi- 
ner  was  difappointed  of  his  election,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  every  place  where  it  was  attempted  :  And  the 
king  was  obliged  to  make  the  choice  of  fpeaker  fall  on 
Lenthal,  a  lawyer  of  fume  character,  but  not  fufficiently 
qualified  for  fo  high  and  difficult  an  offic 

The  eager  expectations  of  men  with,  regard  to  a  parlia-    M<?ct>ngof 
ment,   lummoned  at  fo  critical  a   juncture,  and'  during         ,.    s 

r      1     '  ii--  i-  1  •    r-     f  1  path  i- 

luch  general  diicontents  ;  a  parliament  which,  from  the    meat, 
fituation  of  public  affairs,,  could  not  be  abruptly  diilblvcd,    Nov.  3. 
and  which  was  to  execute  every  thing  left  uniihifbjfcd  by 
former  parliaments  -,.  thefe  motives,  fo  important  and  i:i- 
tereftrog,  .     die  attendance  of  ail  the  members;  and 

the  houie  of  commons  wasnever  pbferved  to  be,  from  the 
beginning,  fo  full  and  numerous.  Without  any  interval,, 
therefore,  they  entered  uponbufinefs  :. and,  by  unanimous 
confent,  they  immediately  (Truck  a  blow,  which  may  in 
iner  be  regarded  us  decilive. 

earl  - i"  Strafford  was  considered  as  chief  minifter, 
both  on  account  of  the  credit  wl-  ch  he  poflefTed  with  hi» 
mailer,  and  of  his  own  gr  mcommon  vigour  and 

capacity.  Ly  a  concurrence  of  accidents, this  man  laboui 

*  Chreudoi.,  vol.  i.  p.  J69. 
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G  H  A  P.     e d  under  the  fcvere  hatred  of  all  the  three  nations  v. 

LIV.  compofed  the  Britifh  monarchy.  The  Scots,  whole  au- 
<-«~v-^  thority  now  ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him  as  the  capi- 
1640.  ta]  enemy  of  their  country,  and  one  whofe  counfels  and 
influence  they  had  mod  reafon  to  apprehend.  He  had  en- 
gaged the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large  fubiidics, 
in  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft  them  :  He  had  levied 
an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  menaced  all 
their  weftern  coaft  :  He  had  obliged  the  Scots,  who  lived 
under  his  government,  to  renounce  the  convenant,  their 
national  idol  :  He  had,  in  Ireland,  proclaimed  the  Scot* 
tilh  covenanters  rebels  and  traitors,  even  before  the  kin  g 
had  iffued  any  fuch  declaration  againft  tliem  in  England 
And  he  had  ever  diffuaded  his  mailer  againft  the  l:ttc  trea- 
ty and  fufpenfion  of  arms,  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous 
and  difhonorable.  So  avowed  and  violent  were  the  Scots 
in  their  refentment  of  thefe  meafures,  that  they  had  refu- 
sed to  fend  commiffioners  to  treat  at  York,  as  was  at  firfl 
propofed  j  becaufe,  they  faid,  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
their  capital  enemy,  being  gensral  of  the  king's  forces,  had 
there  the  chief  command  and  authority. 

Straffopd,  firft  as  deputy,  then  as  lord  lieutenant, 
had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great  vigi- 
lance, activity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  lit  tie  populari- 
ty. In  a  nation  fo  averfc  to  the  Englifh  government  and 
religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to  draw  on  hin* 
the  public  hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character  of  this 
great  man,  though,  to  all  full  of  eourtefy,  and  to  his  friends 
full  of  affection,  were,  at  bottom,  haughty,  rigid,  and  fc- 
rere.  His  authority  and  influence,  during  the  time  of  his 
government,  had  been  unlimited;  but  no  fooner  did  ad- 
rerfity  feize  him,  than  the  concealed  averfion  of  the  na* 
:ion  bla2ed  up  at  once,  and  the  Jrifli  parliament  u fed  every 
expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge  againit  him. 

The  univerfal  difcontent  which  prevailed  in  England 
againft  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford •,  though  without  any  particular  reafon,  but  becav-fc 
he  was  the  minifter  of  Hate,  whom  the  king  molt  favour- 
ed and  mod  truited.  His  extraction  was'  honourable,  hi* 
paternal  fortune  confiderable  :.  Yet  envy  attended  his  fud- 
den  and  great  elevation.  And  his  former  affociates  in  po- 
pular counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  hi*  advancement  to 
the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprcfemed  him  as  the  grea: 
apoftateof  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved  thcai  to 
Sacrifice  as  a  vi£tim  to  public  juftice. 

Strafford,  fenfible  of  the  load  of  popular  prejudices 
under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have  declined  at- 
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rencfirace  in  parliament;  and  he  begged  the  king's  per-     CHAP. 

ion  to  withdraw  himfelfto  his  government  of  Ireland,        LIV. 
at  leaft  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Yorkfhire;    v-*-v^-» 
where  many  opportunities, he  hoped,  would  offer,  by  rea-         I,4;j 
iftancc,  to  elude   the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
rles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the  earl's  ca~ 
v,  thought  that  his  counfels  would  be  extremely  ufc- 
ful  during  the  critical  feilion  which  approached.     And 
afford  Hill  inilfted  on  the  danger  of  his  appearing 
ami  .  my  enraged  enemies,  the  king,  little  appre- 

luthority  was  lb  fuddenly  to  expire,  pro- 
rotetHon,  and  allured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of 
aid  be  touched  by  the  parliament*. 
No  fooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  than  a  con-     nth  Nor. 
ccrted  attack  was  made  upon   him  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons.   Pym,  in   a  long,  ftudied  difcourfe,  divided  into 
many  hev.ds  after  his  manner,  enumerated  all  the  griev- 
ances  under  which  the  nation   laboured  ;  and,   from  a 
.plication  of  fuch  oppreffions,  inferred,  that  a  delibe- 
rate plan  had  been  formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame 
of  government,  and  fubverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdomf.  Could  any  thing,  he  faid,  increale     Stafford 
our  indignation  againft  fo  enormous  and  criminal  a  pro-     »mP« 
jeel,  it  would  be  to  find,  that,  during  the  reign  of  the 
t  princes,  the  conftitution  had  been  endangered  by  the 
worll  of  minifters,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king  had 
been  fed  need  by   wicked  and    pernicious   counfel.    We 
muff  inquire,  added  he,  from  what  fountain  thefe  waters 
of  bittevnefs  flow  ;  and  though  doubtlefs  many  evil  coun- 
ts will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endeavours, 
yet  is  there  one  who  challenges  the   infamous  pre-emi- 
e,  and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity, 
is  entitled  to  the  tirfl  place  among  thefe  betrayers  of  the:: 
mtry.  He  is  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
ami  president  of  the  council  of  York,  who  in  both  places, 
and  in  all  other  provinces  where  he  has  been  entruftcd 
with  authority,  has  raifed  ample  monuments  of  tyranny, 
and  will  appear,  from  a  furvey  of  his  actions,  to  be  the 
chief  pn  :  every  arbitrary  counfel.  Some  infbancc;: 

of  imperious  exprelftons,  as  well  as  actions,  were  giver; 
by  Pym  ;  who  afterwards  entered  into  a  more  perfonal 
attack  of.  that  minifler,  and  endeavoured  to  expofe  his 
whole  character  and  manners.  The  aulfere  genius 
Strafford,  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  had  not 
rendered  hisbreait  altogether  inacceffible  to  the  tender  paf» 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  36,  t  &■  '^- 
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CH  AT.     fions,  or  fccured  him  from  the  dominion, of  the  fair  ;  ami 
LIV.        in  that  fullen  age,  when  the  irregularities  of  pleafure  were 

^-^-v^»^  more  reproachful  than  the  moft  odious  crimes,  their 
1640.  weakneffes  were  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  trcafons.  before  fa  great  an  aflembly. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  the  orator  concluded,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  houfe  to'  provide  a  remedy  proportionable 
to  the  difeafe,  and  to  prevent  the  farther  mifchiefs  juftly 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  which  this  man  had 
acquired  over  the  meafures  and  counfels-  of  their  fove- 
reign*. 

Sir  John  Clotworthy,  arr  Irifh  gentlemen,  fir  John  Ho* 
tham  of  York/hire,   and   many  others,  entered  into   the 
fame  topics  :  And,  after  feveral  hours  fpent  hi  bitter  in- 
vective, when  the  doors  were  locked  in  order  to  prevent 
all  difcovery  of  their  purpofe  j  it  was  moved  in  confe- 
quenee   of  the  refolutiou  fecretly  taken,  that  Strafford 
fhould  immediately  be  impeached  of  high  treafon.    This 
motion  was  received  with  univerfa!  approbation;  nor  was 
there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  perfon  that  offered  to  flop  the 
.torrent  by  any  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  conducT. 
Lord  Falkland  alone,  though   known  to  be  his  enemy,, 
modeftly  defired  the  houfe  to  confider,  whether  it  would 
not  better  fu4t  the  gravity  of  their  proceedings,  firit  to 
digeflf  by  a  committee  many  of  thofe  particulars  which 
had   been   mentioned,  before  they  fent  up.  an  accufatiow 
againft  him.    It  was  rogenioufly  3nfwercd  by  Pym,  that 
fuch  a  delay  might  probably  blait  all  their  hopes,  and  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  profecu- 
tion  :  That  when  Strafford  fhould  learn,  that  fo  many  cf 
his  enormities  were  discovered, his  conference  would  dic- 
tate his  condemnation  ;  and  fo  great  was  his  power  and 
credit,  he  would  immediately  procure  the  dillolution  of 
the  parliament,  or  attempt  feme  other  defperate  meafufj 
for  his  own  prefervation  :  That  the  commons  were  only 
nceufers,  not  judges  ;  and   is  was  the  province  of  the 
peers  to  determine,  whether  fuch  a  complication  of  enor- 
mous crimes,  in  one  perfon,  did  not  amount  to  the  high- 
eft  crime  known  by  the  lav.  f.    "Without  farther  debate, 
the  impeachment  was  voted:  Pym  was  chofen  to  carry  h 
up  to  the  lords  :  Moft  of  the  houfe  accompanied  him  on 
fo  agr -cable  an  errand  :  And  Stratford,  who  had  juft  en- 
tered the  houfe  of  peers,  and  who  little  expected  fo  fpeedy 
a  profecntion,  was  immediately,  upon  this  general  charge, 

•  ^'1. trend  en,  vol.  i.  p.  17s.         t  Clarendon,  vol,i.  p  it  A- 
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•srdcrcd   iato    cuflody,  with  fcveral  fymptoms  of  violent    CHAK 
prejudice  in  bis  judges,  as  well  ns  in  his  profeeutors.  LIV. 

In  tbeinquiry  concerning  grievances  and  in  the  ccn-     <-*— v"^*/ 
fure  of  pail  meaiur.-s,  Laud  could  not.  ,  ere        .    *?. 

ferutiny  of  the  commons  j  who  were  led  too,  m  their  ac-  » jacked. 
cufation  of  that  prelate,  asr/ell  by  then:  prejudices  aga'mft 
his  whole  order,  as  by  the  extreme  antipathy  which  his 
intemperate  zeal  had  drawn  upon  him-  After  a  delibera- 
tion, which  fcarcely  lafted  half  an  hour,  an  impeachment: 
of  high  trcui. >n  was  voted  againft  this  fu  bjccl,  the  firft, 
both  in  rank  and  in  favour,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tho' 
this  incident,  conftdering  the  example  of  Strafford's  inr-- 
peachment,  and  the  prevent  difpofitton  of -the  nation  and 
parliament,  needed  be  no  iV.rprife  to  him  ;  yet  was  lie  be- 
trayed into  fome  paiuon,  when  the  accui&tion  was  pre- 
fen  ted.     The  commons  them/elves,  he  faid,  Vis  acctt* 

f-rstdul  not  believe -him  euzlty  of  the  crimes-  •u.-tih  which  thty 
charged  him  :  An  indiscretion  which  next  day,  upon  more 
mature  deliberation,  he  de  fired  leave  toret-ra&f  but  fo 
little  favourable  were  the  peers,  that  they  refufed  him  this 
advantage  or  indulgence.  Laud  alio  was  immediately,  up- 
on this  general  -charge,  fequdtcred  from  parliament,  and 
committed  to  culiody*. 

The  capital  article  infilled  on  aga'mft  thefe  two  jreat 
men,  was  the  defign  which  the  commons  fuppofe<l  to 
have  been  formed,  of  fubverting  th«  laws  ami  couttitution 
of  England,  and  introducing  arbitrary  and  unlimited  au- 
thority into  the  kingdom.  Of  all  the  king's  minifters,  no 
one  was  fo  obnoxious  in  this  refpecl:  as  the  lord  keeper 
Finch.  He  it  was,  who,  being  fpeafcer  in  the  king's  third 
parliament,  had  left  the  chair,  and  refufed  to  put  the  quel* 
tion  wnett  ordered  by  the  how fe.  the  extrajudicial  opi- 
nion of  the  judges  in  the  cafe  of  (hip-money,  had  been 
procured  by  his  intrigues,  per f nations, and  even  menaces.  In 
all  unpopular  and  illegal  menfures,  he  was  ever  moft  active; 
and  he  was  even  believed  to  have  declared  publicly,  that, 
while  he  was  keeper,  an  order  of  council,  fhould  always, 
with  him,  be  equivalent  to  a  law.  To  appeafe  the  rifmg 
difpleafure  of  the  commons,  he  defircd  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar.  He  proftrated  himfelf  with  all  humility  before  them  ^ 
bur  this  fubmilfion  availed  him  noth'ng.  An  impeachment 
was  rcfolved  on  •,  and  in  order  to  efcape  their  fury,  he 
thought  proper  fecretly  to  withdraw,  and  retire  into  Hoi-  *-ori 
land.  As  he  was  not  elteemed  equal  to  Strafford,  or  even     y^]]' 

*  Clarendon,  vol  I  p.  177,    Whidockr,  j>.  38,  Ruflnvorth,  vol.  ifr. 
p.  ij%. 
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to  Laud,  either  in  capacity  or  in  fidelity  to  his  matter,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  his  efcape  had  been  connived 
at  by  the  popular  leaders".  His  impeachment,  however,  irt 
his  abfencc,  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Sir  Frances  Windebank,  the  fecretary,  was  a  creature 
of  Laud's  ;  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  btdng  extremely  ob-! 
noxious  to  the  commons.  He  was  fecretly  fufpectcd  too 
of  the  crime  of  popery;  and  it  was  known,  that,  from 
complaifance  to  the  queen,  and  indeed  in  compliance  with 
the  king's  maxims  of  government,  he  had  granted  many 
indulgences  to  catholics,  and  had  figned  warrants  for  the 
pardon  of  priefts,  and  their  delivery  from  confinement. 
Grimftone,  a  popular  member,  called  him,  in  the  houfe, 
the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Babylonf. 
Finding  that  the  fcrutiny  of  the  commons  was  pointing 
towards  him,  and  being  fenfible  that  England  was  no  lon» 
ger  a  place  of  fafety  for  men  of  his  character,  he  fuddenly 
made  his  efcape  into  France}. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  houfe  of  commons,  not  op- 
pofed,  or  ratker  feconded  by  the  peers,  had  produced  fuch 
a  revolution  in  the  government,  that  the  two  mod  pow- 
erful and  moft  favoured  minifters  of  the  king,  were 
thrown  into  the  tower,  and  daily  expected  to  be  tried  for 
their  life  :  Two  other  minifters  had,  by  flight  alone,  faved 
themfelves  from  a  like  fate  :  All  the  king's  fervants  faw 
that  no  protection  could  be  given  them  by  their  mailer  : 
A  new  jurisdiction  was  erected  in  die  nation ;  and  be- 
fore that  tribunal  all  thofe  trembled,  who  had  before  ex- 
ulted moft  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  commons  more 
formidable  was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  Not  content  with  the  authority  which  they 
had  acquired  by  attacking  thefe  great  minifters,  they  were 
rcfolved  to  render  the  moft  confiderable  bodies  of  the  na- 
tion obnoxious  to  them.  Though  the  idol  of  the  people, 
they  determined  to  fortify  themfelves  likewife  with  ter- 
rors, and  to  overawe  thofe  who  might  f till  be  inclined  to 
fupport  the  falling  ruins  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations,  feveral  powers  had 
been  exercifed  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants 
of  counties :  And  thefe  powers,  though  necelfary  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  and  even  warranted  by  all  Tot- 
mer  precedent,  yet  not  being  authorifed  by  ftatute,were 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Whhlocke,  p  38.  Rufluvor:!;,  v.  '  >. 
p.  129.  136.  f  Rufluvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  1  v;. 

J  Clarendon, vol,  i.  p.  178.  Whitlocke,  p.  37. 
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'now  voted  to  be  illegal ;  and  the  perfons  who  had  aflum-    CH  AP-« 

then*,  declared  delinquent**  This  term  was  newly  come        LIV. 
"into  vogue,  and  exprefled  a  degree  and  fpeciea  cf  guilt  not     v-^-v'-^ 
exactly  known  or  afcertained.    Jrt  conftquence  of  that         ,64°* 
•determination,  many  of  the  nobilitv  and  prime  gentry  ->t 
>he  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  jultly  thought,  the 

.':  powers  of  in;  liflracy,  ^unexpectedly  -found  them- 
ielves  involved  in  the  crime  of  delinquency-.  And  the 
commons  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  by  their  vote; 
They  ;'if;irmed 'the  crown  $  they  eftablifhed  the  maxims 
■off  ngfid  law  and  liberty  $  and  they  ipread -the  terror  of 

I  own  authority** 
The   writs  for  lhip-m/>ney  had  been  directed  to  the 

riifs,  who  wefe  required,  and  even  obliged  tinder  fe~ 
vere  peuakies,  to   atlefs   the  fums  upon  individuals,  and 

-  --y  them  by  their  authority  :  Yet  were  all  the  fherifFs 

I  all  thole  who  had  been  employed  in  that  illegal  fer- 
v  ice,  voted,  by  a  very  rigorous  fentence,  to  be  delinquents* 
The  king,  by  the  maxims  of  law.,  could  do  no  wrong  o 
His  minitters  and  fervants,  of  whatever  degree,  in  cafe 
of  any  violation  of  the  conftitution,  were  alone  eulpablef. 

All  the  fanners  and  officers  cf  the  customs,  who  had 
been  employed  during  fo  many  years  in  levying  tonnage 
and  .^poundage,  and  the  new  impolitions,  were  likewiie. 
declared  criminals,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  com* 
.pound  for  a  pardon  by  paying  a  fine  of  -i '50,000  pounds. 

Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence  of  -the  ttar- 
^chamber  and  high  conrmiffion  courts,  which,  from  their 
very  conftitution,  were  arbitrary,  Underwent  a  fevere 
fcrutiny  :  And  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch  fen- 
tences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  p  :'  law  t. 

Mo  r  of  the  kinr,  no  member  of  the  council,  but 

found  biffifeif  expofed  by  this  deciliofi. 

Thk  judges  who  had  given  their  vote  againft  Hamb- 
•den,  in  the  trial  of  (hip-money,  were  accufed  before  the 
peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fnrcrv  ffit  their  appearance-. 
Berkeley,  a  jHdge  of  the  king's  bench,  was  fei/.ed  by  or*- 
djr-of  the  houfe,  even  when  fitriftg  in  his  tribunal;  and 
ail  men  faVsr  with  aftoniflmieat  the  irrcfiitible  authority  of. 
their  jurisdiction^. 

1  Hfi  fanc\ion  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  neceftary  for  the  confir- 
mation of  ecdefiafttcal  canons^.    And  this  judgment,  it 

ft  be  confefied,  however  reafonable,  at  lealt  ufcfttl,  it 

Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  x;6.  f  fcitj.  i  'bid.  p.  i;j 

5        hhlocke.  p.  30.  llfon*.  vj'..  i.  i).  6:8- 
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CHAP,     would  have  been  difficult  to  juftify  by  any  precedent*. 
LI  V.        liut  the  prefent  was  no  time  for  queftion  or  diipute.  That 

<-*^/-*i^  decifiort,  which  abolilhed  all  legislative  power  except  that 
aC>4o.  or~  pavliatnent,  was  requifite  for  completing  the  new  plan 
of  liberty,  and  rendering  it  quite  uniform  and  fyftema- 
lical.  Almoft  ail  the  bench  of  bifhops,  and  the  moft  con- 
siderable of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  voted  in  the  late 
convocation,  found  themfelves  expoftd  by  thefe  new  prin- 
ciples to  the  imputation  of  delinquencyf. 

The  moft  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  meafures,  and 
the  leatt  justifiable,  was  the  revival  of  monopolies,  fo  So- 
lemnly abolifhed,  after  reiterated  endeavours,  by  a  recent 
act  of  parliament.  Scnfible  of  this  unhappy  meafure,  the 
king  had  of  himfelf  recalled,  during  the  time  of  his  firft 
expedition  again  ft  Scotland,  many  of  thefe  oppreffive  pa- 
tents ;  and  the  reit  were  now  annulled  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in  them 
declared  delinquents.  The  commons  carried  fo  far  their 
deteitation  of  this  odious  meafure,  that  they  afTumed  a 
power  which  had  formerly  been  feldom  practifed$,  and 
they  expelled  all  their  members  who  were  monopolists  or 
projectors:  An  artifice,  by  which,  befules  increafmg their 
own  privileges,  they  weakened  itill  farther  the  very  fmali 
party  which  the  king  fecretly  retained  in  the  houfe.  Mild- 
may,  a  notorious  monopolist,  yet  having  affociated  him- 
felf  with  the  ruling  party,  was  Still  allowed  to  keep  his 
feat.  In  all  questions  indeekl  of  elections,  no  Steady  rule 
of  decifion  was  obferved  ;  ami  nothing  farther  was  re- 
garded than  the  affections  and  attachments  of  the  par- 
ties*}. Men's  pallions  were  too  much  heated  to  be  Shock- 
ed with  any  inftance  of  injustice,  which  Served  ends  fo 
popular  as  thofe  which  were  purfued  by  this  houfe  of 
commons. 

The  whole  Sovereign  power  being  thus  in  a  manner 
transferred  to  the  cofcimons,  and  the  government,  with- 
out any  feeming  violence  or  diforder,  being  changed  in 

*  An  act  of  parliament,  25  Men.  VJIl.  cap.  19,  allowed  the  convo- 
cation, with  the  king's  oonfent,  to  make  canons.  By  the  famous  act  ot 
ftibmilTion  to  that  prince,  the  clcrgv  hound  thcinfilvcs  to  enact  no 
canons  without  the  king's  confent.  The  parliament  was  never  men- 
tioned nor  thought  of.  Such  pretenfions  as  the  commons  advanced  at 
prefent,  would,  in  any  former  age,  have  been  deemed  Orange  ufur- 
pations. 

f  Clarendon,  to!,  i.  p.  206.  Whitlockc,  p.  37.  Rufh,  vol.  V. 
!'•  2.V;'.  359.     Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  807. 

}  Lord  Clarendon  fays  it  was  entirely  new  :  but  th«~rc  arc  inftances 
i>f  it  in  the  r«ign  of  Elizabeth.  D'Ewes,  p.  296.  352.  There  are  alio 
inftances  i*  the  reign  of  James.  §  Clarendon,  vol.  L.  p.  176. 
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a  moment  from  a  monarchy  almoft  abfolute,  to  a  pure    CM  A  P. 
democracy  j  the  popular  leaders  firt  med  willing  for  Tome        LIV. 
time  to  fufpend  their  active  vigour,  aad  to  confolidate    <^^^-^.^> 
their  authority,  ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exercife         *(,-f°- 
of  it.    Every  chy  produced  loinc  new  harangue  on  pa(t 
grievances.    The  deteltation  ol  former  ulurpations  was 
farther  enlivened  :    1 lie  jeaWufy  of  liberty  routed  s  Ami 
agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  free  government,  no  lefs  indig- 
nation was  excited,  by  the  view  of  a  violated  ccnilicution, 
than  by  the  ravages  of  the  molt  enormons  tyranny. 

This  was  the  time  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all 
kinds,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority,  arid  nourifheti 
by  unbounded  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert  them- 
felves,  and  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  public.  Then  was  ce- 
lebrated the  fagacity  of  Vim,  more  fitted  for  life  than 
ornament ;  matured,  not  chilled  by  hifl  advanced  <>gc  and 
long  experience  :  Then  was  difphiyed  the  mighty  ambi- 
tion of  Hambden,  taught  diiguife,  not  moderation,  from 
former  constraint ;  fupported  by  courage,  conducted  by 
prudence,  embellilhed  by  modelty ;  but  whether  founded 
in  a  love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is  Mill,  from  his  un-' 
timely  end,  left  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  Then  too  were- 
known  the  dark,  ardent,  and  dangerous  character  of  St, 
John  •,  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  Hoilis,  violent  and  lincere, 
open  and  entire  in  his  enmities  and  in  his-  friend fhips  ;. 
the  enthufiaftie  genius  of  young  Vane,  extravagant  m 
the  ends  which  he  purfued,  fagaeious  and  profound  hi 
the  means  which  he  employed  ;  incited  by  the  appear- 
ances of  religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

So  little  apology  would  be  received  for  pail  meafures. 
fo  contagious  the  general  fpirit  of  difeontent,  that  even 
men  of  the  molt  moderate  tempers,  and  molt  attached  s 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted  themfelves  with  the 
utmoft  vigour  in  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  in  profe- 
cuting  the  authors  of  them.  The  lively  and  animated 
Digby  difplayed  his  eloquence  on  this  oceafion,  the  firm 
Hid  undaunted  Capel,  the  modeit  and  candid  Palmer.  In 
this  lilt  too  of  patriot  royalifh;  are  found  the  virtuous 
name  of  Hyde  and  Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions,  thefe  men  differed  widely  from  the* 
formes  ;  in  their  prefent  action* and  difcOuffes,  aH  fentirc 
•occurrence  and  unanimity  was  obfervt-d. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  invedtives  againft  illegal 

nations,    not  only  the  houfe  of  commons  inflamed 

themfetves  with  the  higheft*anirnofity  againft  the  court  : 

The  nation  caught  new  fire  from  the  popular  leaders,  and 

cd  now  to  have  made  the  firft  dilcovery  of  the  many 
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CHAP^    fuppofed  difcrders  in  the  government.  While  the  law  hr 
LIV.        feveral  instances  feemed  to  he  violated,  they  went  no  far- 
v^-v—w/    ther  than  fome  feeret  and  calm  murmurs;  but  mounted' 
164c.        •up  into  rage  and  fury,,  as-  foon  as  the  constitution  wa& 
thought  to  be  reitored  to  its  former  integrity-  and  vigour. 
The  capital  efpecialiy,  being  the  feat  of  parliament,  was 
highly  animated  with  the  Spirit  of  mutiny  and  disaffection. 
Tumults  were  daily,  raifed  -r  feditious  alTemblies  encou- 
raged ;  and  every  man  neglecting  his  own  buiinefs,  ^as 
wholly  intent  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion.  By 
ftronger  contagion,  the  popular  affections  were  eommuni- 
caced  from  breaft  to  breaft,  in  this  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous and  fociety. 

*~  The  harangues  of  members,  now  firft  published,  and?, 
difperfed,  kept  alive  the  discontents  again  ft  the  king's  ad- 
ministration. The  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  puritanical 
preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily 
fettled  in  all  the  considerable  churches,  TeSounded  with 
faction  and  fanaticifm.  Vengeance  was  fully  taken  for 
the  long  Clence  and  conftraint,  in  which,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Laud  and  the  high  commiffion,  theSe  preachers 
had  been  retained.  The  prefs,  freed  from  all  fear  or  re- 
ferve,  fwarraed  w  ith  productions,  dangerous  by  their  Se- 
ditious zeal  and  calumny,  more  than  by  any  art  or  elo- 
quence of  compofition.  Noife  and  fury,  cant  and  hypo- 
crify,  formed  the  fole  rhetoric,  which,  during  this  tumult 
of  various  prejudices  and  paffions,  could  be  heard  or  at- 
tended to- 

The  femence  which  had  been  executed  againft  Prynne,. 
Baftwic,  and  Burton,  now  fuffered  a  r-evilal  from  parli- 
ament. Thefe  Hbellers,  far  from  being  turned  by  the  ri- 
gorous punishments  which  they  had  undergone,,  Showed 
Still  a  difpofuion  of  repeating  their  offence  ;,  and  the  mi- 
niilers  were  afraid  left  new  fatires  Should  iilue  from  their 
priSons,  and  Itill  farther  inflame  the  prevailing  discontents- 
By  an  order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had  been  carri- 
ed to  remote  pri-fous  v  Bnftwie  to  Scilly,.  Prynne  to  Jer- 
fey,  Burton  to  Guerfney  ;  all  acceSs  to  them  was  denied  ;, 
and  the  ufeof  bookstand  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was- 
refufed  them.  The  fentence  for  theSe  additional  puniSh- 
ments  was  immediately  reverfed  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
by  the  commons :  Even  the  fir  ft  fentence,  upon  exami- 
nation, was  declared  illegal  :  And  the  judges  who  palled 
it  were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the  SufFercia* 
"When  the  priibners  landed  in  England,  they  were  receiv- 

*  Na!i#n,  voir;,  p.  "8j.    May,  p.  \% 
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«d  and  entertained  with  the  highell  dcmonft  rations  of  af-    C  H  A  P. 
fection,  were  attended  by  a  lriighty  confluence  of  com-       L1V. 
pany,  their  charges  were  borne  with  great  magnificence,    v^~ v-^^ 
and  liberal  prefents  bellowed  on  them.  On  their  approach         '*Jj^, 
to  any  town,    all    the    inhabitants  crowded   to    receive 
them,  and  welcomed  their  reception  with  (bouts  and  ac- 
clamations. Their  train  (till  increafed,  as  they  drew  nigh 
to  London.  Some  miles  from  the  city,  the  zealots  of  their 
party  met  them   in  great  multitudes,   and  attended  their 
triumphant  entrance  :  Boughs  were  carried  in  this  tu- 
multuous proceffion  •,  the  roads  were  ftrewed  with  flow- 
ers •,  and,  amidllthe  higheft  exultations  of  joy,  were  in- 
termingled loud  and  virulent  invectives  againft  the  pre- 
lates, who  had  fo  cruelly  perfecuted  fuch  godly  perfon- 
ages*.  The  more  ignoble  thefe  men  were,  the  more  fen- 
fible  was  the  infult  upon  royal  authority,  and  the  more 
dangerous  was  the  fpiritof  difaffc£tion  and  mutiny,  which 
it  difcovered  among  the  people. 

Lilburne,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been  pu- 
mfhed  for  feditious  libels  during  the  preceding  admini- 
stration, now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  decreed 
damages  from  the  judges  and  minilters  of  jufticef. 

Not  only  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation  enfured 
impunity  to  all  libellers  :  A  new  method  of  framing 
and  difperfing  libels  was  invented  by  the  leaders  of  po- 
pular diicontent.  Petitions  to  parliament  were  drawn, 
craving  redrefs  againlt  particular  grievances  j  and  when 
a  fullicient  number  of  fubferiptions  were  procured,  the 
petitions  were  preiented  to  the  commons,  and  immedi- 
ately publifhed.  Thefe  petitions  became  fecret  bonds  of 
aflbciation  among  the  fubferibers,  and  feemed  to  give  un- 
doubted fancYion  and  authority  to  the  complaints  whicli 
they  contained. 

It  is  pretended  by  hiltorians  favourable  to  the  royal 
caufe+,  and  is  even  afferted  by  the  king  himfelf  in  a'de- 
claration§,  that  a  molt  difingenuous,  or  rather  criminal 
practice  prevailed,  in  conducting  many  of  thefe  aydreffes. 
A  petition  was  fir  it  framed  ;  moderate,  rcafonable,  fuck 
.is   men  of  character  willingly  fubferibed.    The   name 
were  atterwards  torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petit' 
which  ferved  better  the  purpoles  of  the  popular  faction, 
"We  may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed  throu 
out  the  nation,  when  ib  fcandalous  an  impofture,  which 

*  Clarcudon,  vo!.  i.    p.    199,    200,    &.c.       Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  57c 
y,  p.   Sc. 
f  RulK  vol.  v,  p.  23g.       Nalfon,  vol.  i.'  p.  800. 
t  Dsgilale.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  2©j.         j  Hull.  Col.   p.  53<»- 
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CHAP,     affected  fuch  numbers  of  people,  could  be  openly  prao- 
LIV.        tifed,  without  drawing  infamy  and  ruin  upon  the  ma- 

v^»-v*k->    nagers. 

1.640.  So  many  grievances  were  offered,  both  by  the  mem- 

bers, and  by  petitions  without-doors,  that  the  houfe  was 
divided  into  above  forty  committees,  charged,  each  of 
them,  with  the  examination  of  fome  particular  violation 
of  law  and  liberty,  which  had  been  complained  of.  Be- 
frdes  the  general  committees  of  religion,  trade,  privileges, 
laws  -,  many  fubdivifions  of  thefe  were  framed,  and  a 
itricl:  ferutiny  was  every-wherc  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when 
the  commons  aflumed  kfs  influence  and  authority,  com- 
plaints of  grievances  were  ufually  preiented  to  the  houfe, 
by  any  members  who  had  particular  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  them.  Thefe  general  committees,  which  were  a 
kind  of  inquilitorial  courts,  had  not  then  been  eftablifhed ; 
and  we  find  that  the  king,  in  a  former  declaration*, 
complains  loudly  of  his  innovation,  fo  little  favourable  to 
royal  authority.  But  never  wras  fo  rauch  multiplied  as  at 
prefent,  the  ufe  of  thefe  committees;,  and  the  commons, 
though  themfdves  the  greatest  innovators,  employed  the 
ufual  artifice  of  complaining  againft  innovations,  and 
pretending  to  recover  the  ancient  and  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  houfe  daily 
paffed  votes,  which  mortified  and  aftonifhed  the  court, 
and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation.  Ship-money  was 
declared  illegal  and  arbitrary  ;  the  fentence  againft  Hamb- 
Hen  cancelled;  the  court  of  York  abohfhed  ;  compositions 
for  knighthood  itigmatized  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  fo- 
refts  condemned  ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled  ;  and 
every  late  meafure  of  adminiftration  treated  with  reproach 
and  obloquy.  rlo-day,  a  fentence  of  the  ftar-chamber 
was  exclaimed  againft  :  To-morrow,  a  decree  of  the 
high-commiffion.  Every  difcretionary  a£t  of  council  was 
reprefented  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ;  and  the  general 
inference  was  ftill  inculcated,  that  a  formed  defign  had 
keen  laid  to  fubvert  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

From  neceflity,  the  king  remained  entirely  paflive  dur- 
ing all  thefe  violent  operations.  The  few  fervants,  who 
continued  faithful  to  him,  Mere  feized  with  altonifhment 
at  the  r«;pid  progrefs  made  by  the  commons  in  power  and 

*  Published  on  diflblving  the  third  parliament.  Sec  Pari.  Hift- 
Tttl.  viii.  p.  347, 
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popularity,  an  1  were  glad,  by  their  unaftive  and  inofFen-    CH  A  P. 

oehaviour,  to  compound  for  Impunity.  The  torrent  LIV. 
riling  to  to  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  height,  defpair  ^-v"**-' 
feized  all  -thole,  who  from  intereit  or  habit  were  molt  at-  ,64°- 
iaahc-d  to  monarchy.  And  as  for  thofe  who  maintained 
their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  the%  regard  to  the 
couftitutioB,  they  feetned  by  their  concurrence  to  fwell 
that  inundation  which  began  already  to  deluge  every 
thing.  "  You  have  taken  the  machine  of  government  in 
"  pieces,"  laid  Charles  in  a  difeourfe  to  the  parliament; 
«'  a  practice  frequent  with  fkilful  artifLs,  when  they  defile 
11  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  ruft  which  may  have 
"  grown  upon  them.  The  engine,"  continued  he,  "  may 
<*  again  be  rcitored  to  its  former  ufe  and  motions,  pro- 
<i  vided  it  be  put  up  entire  ;  fo  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  want- 
'*  nig."  l'mt  this  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mons. '1  he  machine  they  thought,  with  fome  reafon,  was 
incumbered  with  many  wheels  and  fprings,  which  retar- 
ded and  eroded  its  operations,  and  deltroyed  its  utility. 
Happy  !  had  they  proceeded  with  moderation,  and  been 
contented,  in  their  prefent  plenitude  of  power,  to  re- 
move fuch  parts  only  as  might  juitly  be  deemed  fuperflu- 
ous  and  incongruous. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they 
had  acquired,  the  commons,  befides  confounding  and 
overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requifite  to  infpirc 
courage  into  their  friends  and  adherents  ;  particularly 
into  the  Scots,  and  the  religious  puritans,  to  whofe  af- 
hllance  and  good  offices  they  were  already  fo  much  be- 
holden. "f« 

No  (boner  were  the  Scots  matters  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  afide  their  firit  profcllions,  which 
had  not  indeed  means  to  fupport,  of  paying  for  eve-' 
ry  thing  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  ddtruciive  expe- 
dient ot  plunder  and  free  quarters,  the  cotmtry  confented 
iii  ft  regular  contribution  of  850  pounds  a-day, 
in  full  of  their  fubfiitenee ' .  The  parliament,  that  they 
might  relieve  the  northern  counties  from  fo  grievous  a 
burden,  agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  to 
the  Engliih  army;  anil  becaufe  fubfidies  would  be  levied 
too  llowly  for  fo  urgent  an  oeeafion,  money  was  borrowed 
from  the  citizens  upon  the  fecunty  of  particular  mem- 
bers. Two  fubfidies,  a  very  fmall  fumf,  were  at  firit 
voted  ;  and  as  th^  intention  of  this  fupply  was  to  indem- 

*  Rufhworth,  vol.  iii.  p.   129J.       f  It  appears  that  2  fu!»fidy  wa» 
now  fallen  to  jo,ooo  pounds. 
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CHAP,    nifjr  the  members,  who,  by  their  private,  had  fuppor'ted 
LIV.        public  credit,  this  pretence  was  immediately  laid  hold  of> 

^*^v**-'  and  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  trea- 
1640.  fury,  but  to  commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament :  A* 
practice  which,  as  it  diminished  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  the  commons,  with  regard  to  every  branch  of 
revenue  which  they  granted  to  the  king.  The  invafion  of 
the  Scots  had  evidently  been  the  caufe  of  aflembliflg  the 
parliament  :  The  prefence  of  their  army  reduced  the 
'*  king  to  that  total  fubjeclion  in  which  he  was  now  held  : 
The  commons,  for  this  reafon,  openly  pYofefTed  their  in- 
tention of  retaining  thefe  invaders,  till  all  their  own  ene- 
mies mould  be  fupprefled,  and  all  their  purpofes  effected. 
W"e  cannot  yet  /pare  the  Scots,  faid  Strode  plainly  in  the 
houfe  ;  'the  Jam  of  Zeruiah  are  jl'ill  too  frrong  for  us*  ■:  An 
allufion  to  a  pafiage  of  fcripture,  according  to  the  mode  of 
that  age.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  a  month  were  requifite 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  two  armies;  a  fum  much  greater 
Vhnn  the  fubjeel  had  ever  been  aceuftomed,  in  any  formef 
period,  to  pay  to  the  public.  And  though  feveral  fubfi- 
dies,  together  with  a  polK-tax,  were  from  time  to  time 
Voted  to  anfwer  the  charge  ;  the  commons  (till  took  care 
to  be  in  debt,  in  order  to  render  the  continuance  of  the 
iefiion  the  more  necefTary. 

The  Scots  being  fuch  ufeful  allies  to  the  malcontent 
party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted  with 
the  mod  unlimited  complaifance  and  the  mod  important 
fervices.  The  king  having,  in  his  fhft  fpeech,  called 
them  rebeljy  obferved  that  he  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  parliament  ;  and  he  was  immediately  obliged  to 
("often,  and  even  retract  the  exprefhon.  The  Scottifh  com- 
milJioncrs,  of  whom  the  moft  considerable  were  the  earl 
of  Rothes  and  lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage  in 
conducting  their  treaty  ;  yet  made  no  hafte  in  bringing 
it  to  an  iflue.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and  kept  an 
intimate  correfpondence,  as  well  with  the  magiftrates, 
who  were  extremely  difaffe£ted,  as  with  the  popular  lead- 
ers in  both  houfes.  St.  Antholine's  church  was  affigned 
them  for  their  devotions  ;  and  their  chaplains,  here,  be- 
gan openly  to  practice  the  prefbyterian  form  of  worfhip, 
which,  except  in  foreign  languages,  had  never  hitherto 
been  allowed  any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So  violent 
was  the  general  propenfity  towards  this  new  religion,  that 
multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church.    Thofe, 

*  Dugdalc,  p.  ;r. 
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who  were  fo  happy  as  to  find  accefs  early  in  the  morning,     CHAP, 
kept  their  places  the  whole  day  :  Thofe,  who  were  ex-        LIV. 
eluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes  of  catch-     ^f^^-^^j 
ing,  at  lealt,  fome  diftant  murmur  or  broken  phrafes  of         itofa 
the  holy  rhetoric*.   All  the  eloquence  of  parliament,  now 
well  refined  from  pedantry,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  and  employed  in  the  moil  important  interelts,  was 
not  attended  to  with  fuch  infatiable  avidity,  as  were  thefe 
lectures,  delivered  \\  ith  ridiculous  cant,  and  a  provincial 
accent,  full  oi  fm  and  of  ignorance. 

The  moft  effectual  expedient  for  paying  court  to  the 
zenlous  Scots  was  to  promote  the  prefbyterian  discipline 
and  worfhip  throughout  Englan  I,  and  to  this  innovation 
the  popular  leaders  among  the  c  heir 

more  devoted  parti  fan  9,  were  of  themfel  iciently 

inclined.  The  puritanical  party,  whole  progrefs,  though 
fecret,  had  hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking; 
advantage  of  the  prefent  diforders,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fefs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion.  The  prevalence  of  that  fe£t  in  the  par- 
liament discovered  itfelf,  from  the  beginning,  by  infenfi- 
ble  but  deeilive  fymptoms.  Marlhall  and  Burgefs,  two 
puritanical  clergymen,  were  chofen  to  preach  before  them, 
and  entertained  them  with  difcourfes  feven  hours  in 
leugthf.  It  being  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe  always  to  take 
the  facrament  before  they  enter  upon  bufinefs,  they  or- 
dered as  a  preliminary,  that  the  communion  table  fhoald 
be  removed  from  the  call  end  of  St.  Margaret's  into  the 
middle  of  the  area;};.  The  name  of  the  fpirit uai  lords  was 
commonly  left  out  in  a£ls  of  parliament ;  and  the  laws 
ran  in  the  name  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  clerk 
of  the  upper  houfe,  in  reading  bills,  turned  his  back  on 
the  bench  of  bifliops  ;  nor  was  his  infolence  ever  taken 
notice  of.  On  a  day  appointed  for  a  folemn  fait  and  hu- 
miliation, all  the  orders  of  temporal  peers,  contrary  to 
former  practice,  in  going  to  church,  took  place  of  the 
ipiritual  ;  and  lord  Spencer  remarked,  that  the  humili- 
ation, that  day,  fetmed  confined  alone  to  the  prelates. 

Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  fome  vehe-     The  hi- 
ment  harangue  againih  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops,     ^°^S/N 
againft  the  high  corn.mi'TIon,  againft  the  late  convocation, 
againft  the  new  canons.    So  diigufted  were  all  lovers  of 
civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines  promoted  by  the  clergy,  that 
thefe  invectives  were  received  without  control  ;  and  no 

*   Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  189, 
•}  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p,  530.  S3i-  t  Idem,  ibid.  p.  537. 
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CHAP.    diftinction,  at  firft,  appeared  between  fuch  as  de fired  only 
LIV.        to  rcprefs  the  exorbitances  of  the  hierarchy,  and  fuch 

v-<- v-"*^  as  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  epifcopal  jurifdidlion. 
1640.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  petitions 
againlt  the  church  were  framed  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious  prieft- 
hood  was  commonly  applied  to  all  churchmen,  addicted 
to  the  eftablifhed  difcipline  and  worfhip  ;  though  the 
epifcopal  clergy  in  England,  during  that  age,  feem  to 
have  been,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  fufficiently  learned  and 
exemplary.  An  addrefs  againft  epifcopacy  was  prefented 
by  twelve  clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,  and 
pretended  to  be  figned  by  many  hundreds  of  the  purita- 
nical perfuafion.  But  what  made  moft  noife  was,  the  city 
petition  for  a  total  alteration  of  church  government  j  a 
petition  to  which  15,000  fubfcriptions  were  annexed, 
and  which  was  prefented  by  alderman  Pennington,  the 
city  member*.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  among  the  many 
ecclefiaftical  abufes  there  complained  of,  an  allowance, 
given  by  the  licenfers  of  books,  to  publifh  a  tranflation 
of  Ovid's  art  of  love,  is  not  forgotten  by  thefe  ruftic 
cenforsf. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
people,  the  leaders  in  the  houfe  refolved  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  clergy- 
men the  exercife  of  any  civil  office.  As  a  confequence, 
the  bifliops  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  j  a  meafure  not  unacceptable  to  the  zealous  friends 
of  liberty,  who  obferved  with  regret  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch.  But  when 
this  bill  was  prefented  to  the  peers,  it  was  rejected  by  a 
great  majority^::  The  firft  check  which  the  commons  had 
received  in  their  popular  career,  and  a  prognoftic  of  what 
they  might  afterwards  expecl:  from  the  upper  houfe,  whofe 
inclinations  and  interefts  could  never  be  totally  feparated 
from  the  throne.  But,  to  fhew  how  little  they  were  dif- 
couraged,  the  puritans  immediately  brought  in  another 
bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  epifcopacy ;  though  they 
thought  proper  to  let  that  bill  fleep  at  prefent,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  reviving  it§. 

Among  other  acts  of  regal  executive  power,  which  the 
commons  were  every  day  afluming,  they  iflued  orders  for 
demolifhing  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes.  The  zealous  fir 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  Whitlocke,  p.  37-  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  666. 
\  Ru(h.  vol.  i.  p.  171.  \  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

§  Idem,  ibid. 
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Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the  execution  of  thefe  orders    CHAP, 
•was  committed,  removed  all  erodes  even  out  of  ftreets        ^  _ 
and  markets  j  and,  from  his  abhorrence  of  that  fuperlti- 
tious  figure,  would  not  any  where  allow  one  piece  of  wood 
or  (lone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles*. 

The  bifhop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  attacked 
on  account  of  innovationsf.  Cozens,  who  had  long  been 
obnoxious,  was  expofed  to  new  cenfures.  This  clergyman, 
who  was  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  extremely  zealous 
for  ecckfiaftical  ceremonies  :  And  fo  far  from  permitting 
the  communicants  to  break  the  facramental  bread  with 
their  fingers,  a  privilege  on  which  the  puritans  ftrenuouf- 
ly  infilled,  he  would  not  fo  much  as  allow  it  to  be  cut 
with  an  ordinary  houfehold  inflrument.  A  confecrated 
knife  mud  perform  that  facred  office,  and  mult  never  af- 
terwards be  profaned  by  any  vulgar  fervicei. 

Cozens  likewife  was  accufed  of  having  laid,  57?^  king 
has  no  more  authority  in  eccle/iajiical  matters^  than  the  bey 
ivho  rubs  my  horfe's  hee/s§.  The  expreflion  was  violent : 
But  it  is  certain,  that  all  thofe  high  churchmen,  who  were 
fo  indultrious  in  reducing  the  laity  to  fubmiffion,  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  their  own  privileges  and  independency, 
and  were  defirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all  fub- 
jettion  to  the  crown. 

A  committee  was  elected  by  the  lower  houfe,  as  a 
court  of  inquifition  upon  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly 
denominated  the  committee  of  fcandalous  htinijters.  The 
politicians  among  the  commons  were  apprifed  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  pulpit  for  guiding  the  people;  the  bi- 
gots were  enraged  againll  the  prelatical  clergy  ;  and  both 
of  them  knew  that  no  eltablifned  government  could  be 
overthrown  by  ftri&ly  obferving  the  principles  of  jufticc, 
equity,  or  clemency.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  of  this 
famous  committee,  which  continued  for  feveral  years, 
were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  both  on 
the  church  and  the  univerfities.  They  began  with  haraf- 
fing,  imprisoning,  and  molefling  the  clergy ;  and  ended 
with  fequeflrating  and  ejecting  them.  In  order  to  join 
contumely  to  cruelty,  they  gave  the  fufferers  the  epithet 
of  fca?idalotiSy  and  endeavour  to  render  them  as  odious  as 
they  were  miferablefj.  The  greateft  vices,  however,  v  hich 
they  could  reproach  to  a  great  part  of  them,  were,  bow- 
ing at  the  name  of  Jefus,  placing  the  communion  table 
in  the  eaft,  reading  the  king's  orders  for  fports  on  Sun- 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  45.  f  Ruflvworth,  vol.  v.  p.  35  r. 

t  Ibid.  p.  203.     §  Parl.Hift.  vol .  vii.  282.  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  209. 

jj  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  199.    Whitlocke,  p.  ill.    May,  p.  81. 
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CHAP,     day,  and  other  practices,  which  the  cftabiifhed  govcrn- 
LIV.        ment,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  had  ftrictly  enjoined 

*^— v^-'    them. 

i64°-  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  all  hiftorians,  who 

lived  near  that  age,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  decifive,  all 
authors,  who  have  carnally  made  mention  of  thofe  public 
tranfaclions,  (till  reprefent  the  civil  diforders  and  convul- 
sions as  proceeding  from  religious  controverfy,  and  con- 
sider the  political  difputes  about  pow  er  and  liberty  as  en- 
tirely fubordinate  to  the  other.  It  is  trite,  had  the  king 
been  able  to  fupport  government,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  abftain  from  all  inVafion  of  national  privileges,  it  feems 
not  probable  that  the  puritans  ever  could  have  acquired 
fuch  authority  as  to  overturn  the  whole  conflituticr;  :  Yet 
fo  entire  was  the  fubjeclion  into  which  Charles  was  now 
fallen,  that,  had  not  the  wound  been  poifoned  by  the  in- 
fufien  of  theological  hatred,  it  muft  have  admitted  of  an 
cafy  remedy.  Difufe  of  parliaments*  imprisonments  and 
profecution  of  members,  (hip-money,  an  arbitrary  admi- 
nistration; thefe  were  loudlycomplained  of:  But  the  griev- 
ances which  tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament  and 
nation,  efpccially  the  latter,  were  the  furplice,  the  rails 
placed  about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on  approaching 
it,  the  liturgy,  the  breach  of  the  fabbath,  embroidered 
,  copes,  lawn  fleeves,  the  ufe  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and 
oi  the  crofs  in  baptifm.  On  account  of  thefe,  were  the  po- 
pular leaders  content  to  throw  the  government  into  fuch 
violent  convulfioits  :  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  thai  age,  and 
of  this  ifland,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  difor- 
ders in  Scotland  entirely,  and  thole  in  England  moftly, 
proceeded  from  fo  mean  and  contemptible  an  origin*. 

Some  perfons,  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this  age,  have 
ventured  to  put  them  in  balance  with  the  moft  illuftrious 
characters  of  antiquity  ;  and  mentioned  the  names  of  Pym, 
Hambden,  Vane,  as  a  juft  parallel  to  thofe  of  Cato,  Bru- 
tus, Oaflius.  Profound  capacity,  indeed,  undaunted  cou- 
rage, extenfive  enterprife  ;  in  thefe  particulars  perhaps  the 
Koroan  do  nor  much  furpafs  the  Englifn  worthies:  But 
what  a  difference,  when  the  difcourfe,  conduct,  conver- 

*  Lord ,£larendon,  vol.  i.  p.  ?.33,  fays,  that  the  parliamentary  party 
were  not  r.wrccc)  about  the  entire  abolition  of  tpifjeopacy  :  'l'hey  were 
onlv  the  root  and  branch  mmt  aa ''they  arc  called,  who  infiflcd  on  that 
meafuri .  But  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retain  hifhops,  infifted  on  re- 
ducing their  authority  lo  r>  low  ebb  ;  as  well  as  on  aboli filing  the  cere- 
Vnonie*  ofwOrfUip  and  vcfHnchts of  the  clergy.  The  controverfy,  thcre- 
r-ri ,  hetyecn  I  almoft  wholly  thcok^ical,  and  that  of  the 

jnoft  frivolous  ^nc'i  ridiculous  k.nd. 
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fation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  behaviour,  of  both  CHAP. 
are  infpetled!  Compare  only  one  circumflance,  and  con-  LIV. 
fider  its  confequences.  The  leifure  of  thofe  noble  ancients 
was  totally  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  eloquence 
and  philofophy  •,  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and  ci- 
vilized fociety  :  The  whole  difcourfe  and  language  of  the 
moderns,  were  polluted  with  myflerious  jargon,  and  full 
of  the  loweft  and  moft  vulgar  hypocrify. 

The  laws,  as  they  flood  at  prefent,  protected  the 
church,  but  theyexpofed  the  catholics  to  the  utmofl  rage 
iritans  5  and  thefe  unhappy  rcligionifts,  fo  ob- 
noxious to  iiinglecl,  couid  not  hope  to  remain 
long  unmolelted.  The  voluntary  contribution  which  they 
had  made,  in  order  to  ailiit  the  king  in  his  war  againft  the 
Scotch  covenanters,  was  enquired  into,  and  reprefented 
as  the  greater!;  enormity  .  By  an  addrefs  from  the  com- 
mons, all  officers  of  thai  religion  were  removed  from  the 
army,  and  application  was  made  to  t\  c  king,  for  feizing 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  :s  ;  a  }  roportion  to 
which,  by  law,  he  was  c  >ut  which  lie  had  always 
allowed  them  to  po  fiefs  ipon  eafy  compofitions.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  fevere  and  bloody  laws  againft  priefls,  was 
infilled  on  :  And  one  Goodman,  a  jefuir,  who  was  found 
in  prifon,  was  condemned  to  a  capital  punifhrnent. 
Charles,  however,  agreeably  iu  his  ufual  principles,  fcru- 
pled  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  cxecu: 
mons  exprefTed  great  refentment  on  the  occafionf.  There 
remains  a  Angular  petition  of  Goodman,  begging  to  be 
hanged,  rather  than  prove  a  fource  of  contention  between 
the  king  and  his  people^.  He  efcap  :d  with  his  lire  ;  but 
it  fecms  more  probable  that  he  was  overlooked  amidft 
affairs  of  greater  cuufequence,  than  that  fueh  unrelent- 
ing hatred  would  be  foftencd  by  any  confederation  of  his 
courage  and  generofity. 

For  fome  years,  Con,  a  Scotchman  ;  afterwards,  Ro- 
fetti,  an  Italian,  had  openly  refided  at  London,  and  fre- 
quented the  court,  as  veiled  with  a  commifiion  from  the 
pope.  The  queen's  zeal,  and  her  authority  with  her  huf- 
band,  had  been  the  caufe  of  this  imprudence,  fo  offenfive 
to  the  nation§.  But  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  now  rofe  too  high 

,•  Rufhworth.vol.  v.  p.  160,  f  Idem,  ibid.  p.  15J?,  r^o. 

Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  ;jo.  j  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  166,  Nation, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  749. 

§  It  is  now  known  from  the  Clarendon  papers  that  the  kin;*  had 
alfoan  authorifed  agent  who  refided  at  Rome.  His  name  was  Bret,  and 
nis  chief  bufinefs  was  to  negotiate  with  the  pope  concerning  indulgence* 
te  the  catholics,  and  to  enjajje  the  catholics,  in  return,  to  be  gx>d  and 
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CHAP,     to  permit  any  longer  fuch  indulgences*.  Hayward,  a  juf- 
LIV.        tice  of  the  peace,  having  been  wounded,  when  employed 
v-*»-v-^     in  the  exercife  of  his  office,  by  one  James,  a  catholic 
i64°-        madman,  this  enormity  was  afcribed  to  the  popery,  not 
to  the  phrenzy,  of   the  afiaffin ;  and  great  alarms  feized 
the  nation  and   parliamenrf .     An  univerfal  confpiracy  of 
the  papifts  was  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  ;  and  every 
man,  for  fome  days,  imagined  that  he  had  a  fword  at  his 
throat.  Though  fome  perfons  of  family  and  diftin&ion, 
were  ftill  attached  to  the  catholic  fuperltition,  it  is  certain 
that  the  numbers  of  that  feci:,  did  not   amount  to  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  nation  :  And  the  frequent  panics  to 
which  men,  during  this  period,  were  fo  fubjedt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  catholics,  were  lefs  the  effects  of  fear,  than 
of  extreme  rage  and  averfion  entertained  againft  them. 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  having  been  forced  into 
banifhment    by   fome    court- intrigues,    had  retired  into 
England  ;  and  expected    fhelter,  amidft  her  prefent  dif- 
treffes,  in  the  dominions  of  her  daughter  and  fon-in-law. 
But  though  (he  behaved  in  the  moft  inoffenfive  manner, 
jhe  was  infulted  by  the  populace  on  account  of  her  re- 
ligion j  and  was  even  threatened  with  worfe  treatment., 
The  earl  of  Holland,    lieutenant  of  Middlefex,  had  or- 
dered a  hundred  mufqueteers  to  guard  her  ;  but  finding 
that  they  had  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices  with  the  reft 
of  their  countrymen,  and  were  unwillingly  employed  in 
fucfy  a  fervice,   he  laid  the    cafe     before  the   houfe  of 
peers  ;  for  the  king's  authority  was  now  entirely  annihi- 
lated.   He  reprefentcd  the  indignity  of  the  action,  that 
fo  great  a  princefs,  mother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to 
the  queens  of  Spain  and  England,  mould  be  affronted  by 
the   multitude.     He    obferved    the  indeliahle    reproach 
that  would  fall  upon  the  nation,  if  that  unfortunate  queen 
fhould  fuffer  any  violence  from  the  mifguided  zeal  of 
the  people.  He  argued  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality  due 
to  every  one,  much  more  to  a  perfon  in  diftrefs,  of  fo 
high  a  rank,  with  whom  the  nation  was  fo  nearly  connec- 
ted.   The  peers  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  mat- 
ter to  the  commons,  whofe  authority  over  the  people  was 
abfolute.  The  commons  agreed  to  the  neccflity  of  pro- 
tecting the    queen-mother  •,    but  at  the  fame  time  pray- 
ed>  that  fhe  might  be  defired  to  depart  the  kingdom  : 

loyal  fubjet$s.  lut  this  whole  matter,  though  very  innocent,  was  moft 
earefnfly  kept  fecret.  The  king  fays,  that  he  believed  Bret  to  be  a*, 
ranch  his  as  any  pap$  could  be.  See  p.  348,  354, 

*  Raflbworth  vot  y.  p.  301.         -t  ChrcnUco,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  RuQi- 
*6rth,  vol,  v.  p.  ' 
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«  For  the  quieting  thofe  jealoufies  in  the  hearts  of  his  ma- 
v<  jelly's  well  affected  fubjecls,  occafioned  by  fome  ill  in- 
"  ftruments  about  the  queen's  perfon,  by  the  flowing  of 
"  priefts  and  papifts  to  her  houfe,  and  by  the  ufe  and 
"  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  mafs,  and  exercife  of  other 
*«  iuperilitious  fervices  of  the  Rorhifh  church,  to  the  great 
'*  fcandal  of  true  religion*." 

Charles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  overcome  the  intractable  and  encroaching  fpirit 
of  the  commons,  by  a  perfeverance  in  his  own  meafures, 
by  a  ilately  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining,  at 
their  utmoil  height,  and  even,  perhaps,  ftretching  beyond 
former  precedent,  the  rights  of  his  prerogative.  Finding, 
by  experience,  how  unfuccefsful  thofe  meafures  had  prov- 
ed, and  obferving  the  low  condition  to  which  he  was 
now  reduced,  he  refolved  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and 
to  regain  the  whole  confidence  of  his  people,  by  pliable- 
nefs,  by  conceffions,  and  by  a  total  conformity  to  their 
inclinations  and  prejudices.  It  may  fafely  be  averred,  that 
this  new  extreme  into  which  the  king,  for  want  of  pro- 
per counfel  or  fupport,  was  fallen,  became  no  lefs  dange- 
rous to  the  conftitution,  and  pernicious  to  public  peace, 
than  the  other,  in  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  unfortu- 
nately perfevered. 

The  pretenfions  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  pound- 
age were  revived,  and  with  certain  aflurance  of  fuccefs  by 
the  commonsf.  The  levying  of  thefe  duties,  as  formerly, 
without  confent  of  the  parliament,  and  even  increafing 
them  at  pleafure,  was  fuch  an  incongruity  in  a  free  con- 
ftitution, where  the  people,  by  their  fundamental  privi- 
leges, cannot  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  confent,  as  could 
no  longer  be  endured  by  thefe  jealous  patrons  of  liberty. 
In  the  preamble,  therefore,  to  the  bill,  by  which  the  com- 
mons granted  thefe  duties  to  the  king,  they  took  care,  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pofitive  terms,  to  affert  their  own 
right  of  bellowing  this  gift,  and  to  divert  the  crown  of  all 
independent  title  of  affuming  it.  And  that  they  might 
increafe,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the  entire  dependence  and 
fubje&ion  of  the  king,  they  voted  thefe  duties  only  for 
two  months ;  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  renewed 
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and 

poundage. 


*  Rufh-.vorth,  vol.  v.  p.  267. 

t  It  appears  nut  that  the  commons,  though  now  entirely  mailers,  abo- 
lifhed  the  new  imponjioni  of  James,  ags'mft  which  they  had  formerly 
fo  loudly  complained:  A  certain  proof  that  the  rates  ofcuftoms,  fettled 
T>y  that  prince,  were  iomoftinftanccs  juft,  and  proportioned  to  the  new 
price  of  commodities;.  They  fecro.  rather  to  hive  been  low.  See  Journ-. 

ICth  Aug l'. ft,  l'.2r. 
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their  grant  for  very  fhort  periods*.  Charles,  in  order  to 
{how  that  he  entertained  no  intention  ever  again  to  lepa- 
rate  him felf  from  his  parliament,  pafTed  liiis  important  bill 
without  .any  fcruple  or  hefitationf . 

With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  he 
made  a  little  difficulty.  By  an  old  ftatute,  paffed  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  III.  it  had  been  enacted,   that 
parliaments  fliould  be  held  once  every  year,  or  more  fre- 
quently, if  neceffary :  But  as  no  provifion  had  been  made 
in  cafe  of  failure,  and  no  precife  method  pointed  out  for 
execution  ;  this  ftatute  had  been   confidered  merely  as  a 
general  declaration,  and  was  difpenfed   with  at  pleafure. 
The  defect  was  fupplied  by  thofe  vigilant   patriots   who 
now  aflumed  the  reigns  of  government.  It  was  enacted, 
that  if  the  chancellor,  who  was  firft  bound  under  fevers 
penalties,  failed  to  iflue  writs  by  the  third  of  September 
in  every  third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers  fliould 
be  impowered  to  exert  this  authority  :  In  default  of  the 
peers,  that  the  fheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  fhould  fum- 
mon  the  voters :  And  in   their   default,  that  the  voters 
themfelves  fliould  meet  and  proceed   to  the  election  of 
members,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  writs  had  been  regu- 
larly ifTued  from  the  crown.  Nor  could  the   parliament, 
after  it  was  aflembled,  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dif- 
folvcd,  without  their  own  confent,    during  the  fpace  of 
fifty  days.  By  this  bill  fome  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  valu- 
able prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  retrenched  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  nothing  could  be  more  neceflary  than  fuch 
a  ftatute,  for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law  and  liberty. 
A  great  reluctance  to  affemble  parliaments  mull  be  ex- 
pected in  the  king ;  where  thefe  aflemblies,  as  of  late,  cf- 
tablifii  it  as  a  maxim,   to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into  every 
part  of  government.    During  long  intermiffions  of  parli- 
ament, grievances  and  abufes,  as  was  found  by  recent  ex- 
perience, would  naturally  creep  in  ;    and  it  would  even 
become  necefTary  for  the  king  and  council  to  exert  a  great 
difcrctionary  authority,  and  by  acts  of   ftate   fupply,   in 
every  emergence,  the  legiflative  power,  whofe  meeting 
was  fo  uncertain    and  precarious.  Charles,    finding  that 
nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  parliament   and  people,  at 
lafb  gave  his  aflent  to  this  bill,  which  produced   fo  great 

•  It  was  an  induction  given  by  the  houfc  to  the  committee,  which 
framed  one  of  thefe  bills,  to  take  care  that  the  rates  upon  exportation 
may  be  as  light  as  pofhble ;  and  upon  importation,  as  heavy  a3  trade 
will  bear  :  A  proof  that  the  nature  of  commerce  began  now  to  be  un? 
derftood.  Journ,  1  June  164 1. 

|  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p,  ao^, 
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in  innovation  in  the  conftitution*.  Solemn  thanks  were  C  H  A  P- 
predated  him  by  both  houles.  Great  rejoicings  were  ex- 
prefled  both  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  nation.  And 
mighty  profeffions  were  every  where  made  of  gratitude 
and  mutual  returns  of  fupply  and  confidence.  This  con- 
ceflion  of  the  king,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  not  entirely 
voluntary :  It  was  of  a  nature  too  important  to  be  vo- 
luntary. The  fole  inference  which  his  partifans  were 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  iubmtilions  fo  frankly  made  to 
pre  lent  neceffity,  was,  that  he  had  certainly  adopted  a 
new  plan  of  government,  and  for  the  future  was  vefolved, 
by  every  indulgence,  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  affec* 
tions  of  his  people.  ^^ 

Charles  thought,  that  what  concefiions  were  made  to 
the  public,  were  of  little  confequence,  if  no  gratifications 
were  bellowed  on  individuals,  who  had  acquired  the  di- 
rection of  public  counfels  and  determinations.  A  change 
of  minilters  as  well  as  of  meafures  was  therefore  refolved 
on.  In  one  day  feveral  new  privy-counfellors  were  fworn; 
the  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  EfTex,  Briftol ;  the  lord 
Say,  Saville,  Kimbolton  :  Within  a  few  days  after  was  ad- 
mitted the  earl  of  Warwick-}-.  All  thefe  noblemen  were  of 
the  popular  party  ;  and  fomc  of  them  afterwards,  when 
matters  were  pulhed  to  extremities  by  the  commons,  prov- 
ed the  greateft  fupport  of  monarchy. 

Juxon,  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  never  defired  the 
treafurer's  itaff,  now  earneftly  folicited  for  leave  to 
refign  it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  turbulent  dioeefs 
committed  to  him.  The  king  gave  his  confent ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  during  all  the  fevere  inquiries  carried 
on  againft  the  conduct  of  miniffcers  and  prelates,  the  mild 
and  prudent  virtues  of  this  man,  who  bore  both  thefe  in- 
vidious characters,  remained  unmolcfted^:.  It  was  intended 
that  Bedford,  a  popular  man  of  great  authority  as  well  as 
wifdom  and  moderation,  mould  fucceed  Juxon  :  But  that 
nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  people,  died 
about  this  very  time.  By  fome  promotions,  place  was  made 
for  St.  John,  who  was  created  folicitor-general.  Hollis 
was  to  be  made  fecretary  of  date,  in  the  room  of  Wide- 
bank,  who  had  fled  :  Pym,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  the  room  of  lord  Cottington,  who  had  refigned  :  Lord 
Say,  ma  Iter  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of  the  fame  noble- 
man :  The  earl  of  EfTex,  governor  ;  and  Hambden,  tutor 
to  the  prince^. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  Whitlocke,  p.  39.  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p, 
18;.  +  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  195.  \  Warwick,  p.  <)$■ 

§    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  jio,  ill. 
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CHAP.  What    retarded    the  execution    of   thefe     projected 

LIV.         changes  was,  tha  difficulty  of  fatisfying    all    thofe    who, 

V^~v-*<^  from  their  activity  and  authority  in  parliament,  had  pre- 
1  '4C<  Cenfions  foroflkes,  and  who  (till  had  it  in  their  power  to 
embarrafs  and  diftoefs  the  public  meafures.  Their  aflbci- 
ates  too  in  popularity,  whom  the  king  intended  to  diilin- 
guifh  by  his  favour,  were  unwilling  to  undergo  the  re- 
proach of  having  driven  a  feparate  bargain,  and  of  facri- 
ficing  to  their  own  ambitious  views,  the  caufe  of  the  na- 
tion. And  as  they  were  fenfible  that  they  mult  owe  their 
preferment  entirely  to  their  weight  and  confideration  in 
parliament,  they  were  mod  of  them  refolved  (till  to  ad- 
here to  that  aflembly,  and  both  to  promote  its  authority, 
and  to  preferve  their  own  credit  in  it.  On  all  occafions, 
they  had  no  other  advice  to  give  the  king,  than  to  allow 
himfclf  to  be  directed  by  his  great  council ;  or,  in  Other 
words,  to  relign  himfelf  paffively  to  their  guidance  and 
government.  And  Charles  found,  that,  inftead  of  acquir- 
ing friends  by  the  honors  and  offices  which  he  fhould  be- 
ftow,  he  fliould  only  arm  his  enemies  with  more  power  to 
hurt  him. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  mod  intent  in  chang- 
ing minifters,  was,  to  fave  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  to  mollify,  by  thefe  indulgences,  the  rage  of  his  moil 
furious  profecutors.  But  fo  high  was  that  nobleman's  re- 
putation for  experience  and  capacity,  that  all  the  new 
counfellors  and  intended  minifters  plainly  faw,  that,  if  he 
efcaped  their  vengeance,  he  muft  return  into  favour  ind 
authority  ;  and  they  regarded  his  death  as  the  only  fecuri- 
ty  which  they  could  have*  both  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
their  prefent  power,  and  for  fuccefs  in  their  future  enter- 
prifes.  His  impeachment,  therefore,  was  puihed  on  with 
the  utmoft  vigour-,  and  after  long  and  folemn  preparations, 
was  brought  to  a  final  ilTue- 

Strafford'*  Immediately  after  Strafford  was  fequeftcred  from  par- 

tr'<*1.  liament,  and  confined  in  the  tower,  a  committee  of  thir- 

teen was  chofen  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  entrulted  with 
the  office  of  preparing  a  charge  againft  him.  Thefe,  join- 
ed to  a  fmall  committee  of  lords,  were  vefted  with  autho- 
rity to  examine  all  whrteffes,  to  call  for  every  paper,  and 
to  ufe  any  means  of  fcrutiny,  with  regard  to  any  part  of 
the  earl's  behaviour  and  conduct*.  After  fo  general  and 
unbounded  an  inquifition,  exercifed  by  fuch  powerful  and 
implacable  enemies  ;  a  man  mult  have  been  very  cautious 
or  very  innocent,  not  to  afford,  during  the  whole  courfe 
ef  his  Ufe,  fome  matter  of  accufation  againft  him. 

*  Clarcodou,  vol.  i.  p,  i?*. 
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This  committee,  by  dfceQions  from  both  houfes,  took    C  H  A  P. 
an  oath  of  fecrecy  ;   a  practice    very  unulual,   ami  which        LIV. 
gave them  the  appearance  of  confpirators,  move  than   mi-     {^yv'\J 
Jiiftersof  juftice*.  But  the  intention  of  this  drictnefs  was,         ^'40, 
to  rentier  it  more  difficult  for  the  earl  to  elude  their  fearch, 
er  prepare  for  his  juftrficatfon. 

Aptlication  was  made  to  the  king,  that  he  would  al- 
low this  committee  to  examine  privy-counfellors  with  re- 
gard to  opinions  delivered  at  the  board  :  A  conceffion 
which  Charles  unwarily  made,  and  which  thenceforth  ba- 
nifhed  all  mutual  confidence  from  the  deliberations  of 
council ;  where  every  man  is  fupppoied  to  have  entire 
freedom,  without  fear  of  future  puniihment  or  enquiry, 
of  proposing  any  expedient,  quellroniug  any  opinion,  or 
fupporting  any  argument^. 

Sin  George  Rateliffe,  the  earl's  intimate  friend  and 
confidant,  was  accufe'd  of  high  treafon,  lent  for  from  Ire- 
land, and"  committed' to  clofe  cudody.  As  no  charge  ever 
appeared  or  was  profecuted  againft  him,  it  is  impoiiible 
to  give  £  more  charitable  interpretation  to  this  meafure. 
than  tliat  the  commmons  thereby  intended  todepriveStraf- 
ford,  in  his  prefent  diflrefs,  of  the  allidance  of  his  bed: 
friend,  who  was  mod  enabled,  by  his  teltimony,  to  jultify 
the  innocence  of  his  patron's  conduct  and  behaviour^. 

Wi  en  intelligence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans 
laid  for  Strafford's  ruin,  the  Infix-  houfe  of  commons, 
though  they  had  very  lately  bellowed  ample  praifes  on  his 
adminiftration,  entered  into  all  the  violentcounfels- agahitl 
him,  and  prepared  a  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  date 
into  which,  by  his  mifcondudt,  they  fuppofed  the  king- 
dom to  be  falien.  They  fent  over  a  committee  to  Lon- 
don, to  aiild  in  the  profecution  of  their  unfortunate  go- 
vernor ;  and  by  intimation!;  from  this  committee,  who 
entered  into  clofe  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders 
in  England,  was  every  meafure  of  the  Irifh  parliament 
governed  and  directed.  Impeachments,  which  were  never 
profecuted,  were  carried  up  againd  fir  Richard  Bolton, 
the  chancellor,  fir  Gerard  Louther,  chief,  judicv,  and 
Bramhall,  bifliop  of  DerryJ.  This  ftcp,  which  was  an 
1  counterpart  to  the  proceedings  in  England,  fervecl 
alio  the  famepurpofes:  It  deprived  the  king  of  the  miniih 
whom  he  mod  truited  ;  it  difcouraged  and  terrified  all 
the  other  miniders  •,  and  it  prevented   thole  perfo; 

*  Wi,itlcc>,  p  ]  C!.-.rcndoa,  vol.  i.  p.  193 

.  \<vl.  i.  p,  »4,  *  worth,  vol.  v.  $    ■  . 
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CH  A  P.    were  beft  acquainted  withStrafford's  counfeh,  from  giv- 
LIV.        ing  evidence  in  his  favour  before  the  Englilh  parliament. 
L/"V\J         The  bifhops,  being   forbidden  by  the  ancient  canons 
l64*.         to  affift  in  trials  for  life,  and  being  unwilling  by  any  op- 
pofition  to  irritate  the  commons,  who  were  already  much 
prejudiced  againft  them,  thought  proper,  of  themfelves, 
to  withdraw*.  The  commons  alfo  voted,   that   the  new- 
created  peers  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  this  trial ;  becaufe 
the  accufation  being  agreed   to,    while    they  were  com- 
moners,  their   content  to  it  was  implied  with  that  of  all 
tlte  commons  of  England.  Notwithstanding  this  decifion, 
which  was  meant  only  to    deprive   Strafford  of  fo  many 
friends,  lord  Seymour,   and  fome  others,  ftill  continued 
to  keep  their  feat  •,  nor  was  their  right  to  it  any   farther 
queflionedf. 

To  beftow  the  greater  folemnity  on  this  important  tri- 
al, fcaffolds  were  erected  in  Weftminfler-hall ;  where 
both  houfes  fat,  the  one  as  accufers,  the  ether  as  judges. 
Befides  the  chair  of  (late,  a  clofe  gallery  was  prepared 
for  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole 
trial}:. 

An  accufation,  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of 
three  kingdoms,  againft  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,, 
unaflifted  by  counfel,  difcountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  conteft:  Yet  fuch  were  the 
capacity,  genius  and  prefence  of  mind,  difplayed  by  this 
magnanimous  ftatefman,  that  while  argument  and  reaforc 
and  law  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undifputable  vic- 
tory. And  he  perifhed  at  laft,  overwhelmed  and  ftill  un- 
fubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unrelen- 
ting antagonifts. 
JWar,  2i.  The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  Strafford,  are 
twenty-eight  in  number  j  and  regarded  his  conduct,  a» 
prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  or  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  as  counfellor  or  commander  in  England. 
But  though  four  months  were  employed  by  the  managers, 
in  framing  the  accufation,  and  all  Strafford  s  anfwers  were 
extemporary  j  it  appears  from  comparifon,  not  only  that 
he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  treafon,  of  which  there  is 
not  the  leaft  appearance,  but  that  his  conduct,  making 
allowance  for  human  infirmities,  expofed  to  fuch  fevere 
fcrutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable. 

The  powers  of  the  northern  council,  while  he  wast 
prefident,  had  been  extended  by  the  king's  inftructions, 
beyond  what  formerly  had  been  practifed :  But  that  court 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  i,  p,  216,  +  Idem.  ibid.  \  Whitlocke, 

p,  40,    Kulh  worth,  voi,  irf  p.  41  \    May,  p.  90, 
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being  at  firft  indituted  by  a  flretch  of  royal  prerogative,    GHAP. 
it  had  been  ufual  for  the  prince  to  vary  his  inftrudtions  ;        LIV. 
and  the  largefh  authority  committed  to  it,  was   altogether     <VV>J 
as  legal  as  the  mod  moderate  and  mod  limited.  Nor  was         i641- 
it   reaibnablc  to   conclude,  that   Strafford   had  uicd  any 
art  to  procure  thofe  ex  tenure  powers;  frnce  he  never  once 
fat  asprefident,  or  exercifed  one  a£r.  of  jurifdiction,  after 
he  was  inveited  with  the  authority  fo  much  complained  of  *- 
In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  adminiftration  had 
been  equally  promotive  of  his  ma  Iter's  intcreds,  and  that 
of  the  iubjects  committed  to  his  care.  A  large  debt  he  had 
paid  off:    He  had  left  a  confiderable   fum  in  the  exche- 
quer :   The   revenue,  which  never  before  anfwered  the 
charges  of  government,  was  now  raifed  to  be  equal  to 
themf.   A  i'mall  (landing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no  or- 
der, was  augmented,  and  was  governed  by    exact  difci- 
pline  :  And  a  great  force  was  there  raifed  and  paid,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  king's  authority  againfl  the  Scottiih  cove- 
nanters. 

Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  introduced 
among  that  rude  people  :  The  {hipping  of  the  kingdom 
augmented  a  hundred  foldj:  The  cudoms  tripled  upon 
the  fame  ratcs^  :  The  exports  double  in  value  to  the  im- 
ports :  Manufactures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  introdu- 
ced andpromotedll  :  Agriculture,  by  means  of  the  Englilh 
and  Scottiih  plantations,  gradually  advancing  :  The  pro- 
tedant  religion  encouraged,  without  the  perfecution  or 
difcontent  of  the  catholics. 

The  fprings  of  authority  he  had  enforced  without  over- 
draining  them.  Dilcretionary  acls  of  jurifdidtion,  indeed, 
he  had  often  exerted,  by  holding  courts-martial,  billetting 
foldiers,  deciding  caules  upon  paper-petitions  before  the 
council,  ifiuing  proclamations,  and  puniihing  their  infrac- 
tion. But  dilcretionary  authority,  during  that  age,  was 
ufually  exercifed  even  in  England.  In  Ireland,  it  was  dill 
more  rcquifite,  among  a  rude  people,  not  yet  thoroughly 
fubdued,  avcrfc  to  the  religion  and  manners  of  their  con- 
querors, ready  on  alloccafionstorelapfe  into  rebellion  and 
rder.  While  the  managers  of  the  commons  demanded 
every  moment,  that  ihedeputy'sconductfliouldbeexamined 
by  the  line  of  rigid  law  and  ievere  principles  ;  he  appealed 
dill  to  the  practice  of  all  former  deputies,  and  to  the  un- 
controlable  necefiity  of  his  fituation. 

*  Rufliworth,  vol,  iv.  p.  145.       +  Rufhworth.vol.  ir,  p,  1:0.147, 
Warwick,  p,  1 1  j.  }  Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  §  Ruihworth, 

*•!,  iv.  p.  124,  j|  Warwick,  p.  115. 
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CHAP..        So  great  was  his  art  of  managing  elections  and  balabc- 
LIV.        ing  parties,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Irilli  parliament  to 

V_^"Y  \J  vote  whatever  was  neceflary,  both  for  the  payment  of  for- 
*6-5r-  mev  debts,  and  for  fupport  of  the  new-leAied  army;  nor 
had  lie  over  been  reduced  to  the  illegal  expedients  prac- 
lifed  in  England,  for  the  fu-pply  of  ptiblic  necellities.  No 
imputation  of  rapacity  could  jultfy  lie  againft  lirs  adminif- 
tration.  Some  inllances  of  imperious  exprettions,  and 
even  actions,  may  be  met  with.  The  cafe  of  lord  Mount- 
norris,  of  all  thole  which  were  collected  with  fo  much 
induftry,  is  the  moll  flagrant  and  the  lead  excufable. 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  lord  chancellor 
Loft  us,  that  Annelley,  one  of  the  deputy's  attendants,  in 
moving  a  (tool,  had  ibrely  hurt  his  mailer's  foot,  who 
was  at  that  time  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Perhaps,  faid 
Moutitnorris,  who  was  prefent  at  table,  //  was  done  in  re- 
venge of  thai  public  affront  nJbhich  my  lord  deputy  former!-;  pr/t 
Upctn   him:     BUT   HE  HAS  A  BROTHER,    WHO    WOULD    NOT 

have  taken  such  a  revenge.  This  cafual,  and  feeming- 
ly  innocent,  at  leall  ambiguous,  expreffion,  was  reported 
to  StraH-brd  ;  who,  on  pretence  that  fuch  a  fuggellion 
might  prompt  Annelley  to  avenge  himfelf  in  another 
manner,  ordered  Mountnorris,  wlio  was  an  officer,  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  mutiny  and  fedrtion  againft 
his  general.  The  court,  which  conlilled  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  found  the  crime  to  be  capital,  and  con- 
demned that  nobleman  to  lofe  his  head*'. 

In  vain  did  Strafford  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  againft 
this  article  of  impeachment,  that  the  fentence  of  Mount- 
norris was  the  deed,  and  that  coo  unanimous,  of  the  court, 
not  the  a£l  of  the  deputy  ;  that  he  fpake  not  to  a  member 
of  the  court,  nor  voted  in  the  caufe,  but  fat  uncovered  as 
a  party,  and  then  immediately  withdrew,  to  leave  them  to 
their  freedom  ;  that,  fenhble  of  the  iniquity  of  the  fen- 
tence, he  procured  his  majelty's  free  pardon  to  Mount- 
norris ;  and  that  be  did  not  even  keep  that  nobleman  a 
moment  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  his  fate,  but  rnllantly 
told  him,  that  he  himfelf  would  fooner  lofe  hrs  right  hand, 
than  execute  fuch  a  fentence,  nor  was  his  lordlhip's  i!fe 
in  any  danger.  In  vain  did  Strafford's  friend  add,,  as  a 
further  apology,  that  Mountnorris  was  a  man-  of  an  infa- 
mous character*  who  paid  court,  by  the  lowed  adulation, 
to  all  deputies,  while  prefent  •,  and  blackened  their  cha- 
racter, by  the  vileft  calamities,  when  recalled  :  And  that 
StraiTo-rd,  expecting  like  treatment,  had  ufed  this  expedi- 

*  R.u{h worth,  vcd.  iv.  p.  J 87, 
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er.t,   for  no  other  purpofe  then  40  fubdue    the  petulant    CHAT1, 
i;  ;.iit  of  the  man.  Thefe  excufes  alleviate  the  guilt  ;  but        Li  .  . 
there  Uill  remains  enough  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  the     C-/~T^O 
deputy,  though  great  and  firm,  had  been  not  a  little  de-         '' ,l: 
bauched  by  the  riot  of  abfolute  power  and  uncontroukd 
authority. 

When  Strafford  was  called  oyer  into  England,  he 
round  every  thing  falling  into  fuch  confulion,  by  the  opeu 
rebellion  of  the  cots,  and  the  feeret  difcontents  of  the 
Sifli,  that,  if  he  had  counselled  or  executed  any  violent 
meafure,  lie  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  apologize 
for  his  conduct,  from  the  great  law  of  neceflity,  which 
admits  not,  while  the  neceflity  is  extreme,  of  any  fcru- 
plc,  ceremony,  or  delay  .  But  in  fact,  no  illegal  advice 
or  action  v.  a  3  proved  againft  him  ;  and  the  whole  amount 
of  his  guilt,  during  this  period,  was  fome  peeviih,  or  at 
molt  imperious,  exprefJDons,  which,  amidit  fuch  defpe- 
rate  extremities,  and  during  a  bad  itate  of  health,  had  un- 
happily fallen  from  him. 

If  Strafford's  apology  was,  in  the  main,  fjfai.isfac~t.ory 
when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article  of  the  charge, 
his  victory  was  Hill  more  decifive  when  he  brought  the 
whole  together,  and  repelled  the  imputation  of  treafon.; 
the  crime  which  the  commons  would  infer  from  the  full 
view  of  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  Of  all  fpecics  of  guilt, 
the  law  of  England  had.  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  txac~l« 
nefs,  defined  that  of  treafon  >  becaufe  on  that  fide  it  waR 
found  mod  neceflary  to  protect  the  fubjecl  againft  the 
violence  of  the  king  and  of  his  minifters.  In  the  famous 
flatute  of  Edward  III.  all  the  kinds  of  treafon  are  enume- 
rated, and  every  other  crime,  befides  fuch  as  are  there  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned,  is  carefully  excluded  from  that  ap- 
pellation. But  with  regard  to  this  guilt,  an  endeavour  to 
fuhvert  the  fundamental iQioSi  the  flatute  of  treafons  is  to- 
tally filerit  :  And  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal 
catalogue,  is  itielfa  fubvernon  of  all  law,  and,  under  co- 
lour of  defending  liberty,  reverfes  a  llatutc  the  helical* 
culatcd  for  the  fecurity.of  liberty  that  had  ever  been  enac- 
ted by  an  Englifh  parliament. 

As  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  difcovered  by  the  commons, 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws  ;  fo  is  the  fpe- 
cies of  proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt  upon 
the  prifoncr.  They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative* 
or  conflruclive  evidence,  by  which  many  aclions,  either  , 
totally  innocent  in  themfclvcs,  or  criminal  in  a  much  in- 

*  Ra.Ir.voru,  vol.  iv.  p.  5J9. 
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CHAP,    ferior  degree,  {hall,  when  united,  amount  to  treafon,  and 
LIV.        fubje&the  perfon  tothehigheft  penalties  inflicted  by  the 

v^-v-^*/  law.  A  hafty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rafh  and  paflionate 
1641.  action,  aflifted  by  the  malevolent  fancy  of  the  accufer, 
and  tortured  by  doubtful  conftruclious,  is  tranfmitted 
into  the  deepeft  guilt •,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
whole  nation,  no  longer  protected  by  juftice,  are  iubject- 
ed  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure. 

•*  Where  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  fo  long  con- 
f«  cealed  ?"  faid  Strafford  in  conclufion  :  "  Where  has 
*•  this  lire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo  many  centuries, 
u  that  no  fmoak  fhould  appear  till  it  buries  out  at  once, 
*'  to  confume  me  and  my  children  ?  Better  it  were  to 
"  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and  by  the  maxims  of  cauti- 
u  ous  prudence,  to  conform  ourfelves,  the  bed  we  can, 
u  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  mnfter ;  than  fancy  we  have 
««  a  law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  lalt,  that  this 
*f  law  fhall  inflict  a  punifhment  precedent  to  the  pro- 
"  mulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till 
w  the  very  moment  of  the  profecution.  If  I  fail  on  the 
**  Thames,  and  fpltt  my  veffel  on  an  anchor;  in  cafe 
"  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning,  the  party  fhall  pay  me 
M  damages:  But,  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the 
"  ftriking  on  it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  fet 
"  upon  this  crime  ?  Where  the  token  by  which  I  fhould 
"  difcover  it  ?  It  has  lain  concealed,  under  water ;  and  no 
"  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence,  could  fave  me 
({  from  the  deftru&ion  with  which  I  am  at  prefent  threat- 
*'  ened. 

**  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fince 
"  treafons  were  defined ;  and  fo  long  has  it  been  fince 
**  any  man  was  touched  to  this  exrent,  upon  this  crime, 
M  before  myfelf.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to  our- 
*'  felves  at  home  :  We  have  lived  glorioufly  abroad  to  the 
M  world  :  Let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers  have 
*'  left  us :  Let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  lcarn- 
»«  ed  than  they  were,  in  thefe  killing  and  deftru£tive  arts. 
"  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordfhips,  and  juft  pro- 
"  vidence,  for  yourfelves,  for  your  pofterities,  for  the 
«'  whole  kingdom,  to  caft  from  you,  into  the  fire,  thefe 
<*  bloody  and  myfterious  volumes  of  arbitrary  and  con- 
"  ftru&ive  treafons  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  their 
■'  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourfelves  to  the  plain 
«'  letter  of  the  ftatute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is, 
«'  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you  may  avoid 
«  it. 

<*  Let  us  not  to  our  own  defhu£Uon,  awake  thofe 
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**  flecping  lions,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old  records,     CH  A  P. 
"  which  have  lain  for  fo  many  ages,  by  the  wall,  forgot-        LIV. 
"  ten  and  neglected.  To  all  my  afflictions,  add  not  this,     v-^-v-**-' 
"  my  lords,  the  molt  fevere  of  any  •,  that  I,  for  my  other         l64I< 
"  fins,  not  for  my  treafons,  be  the  means  of  introducing 
«  a  precedent  fo  pernicious  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
«*  my  native  country. 

•*  However,  thefe  gentlemen  at  the  bar  fay  they  fpeak 
**  for  the  commonwealth  ;  and  they  believe  fo  :  Yet  un- 
•*  uer  favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  fpeak  for  the 
««  commonwealth.  Precedents,  like  thofe,  which  are  en- 
**  deavoured  to  be  eltablifhed  againft  me,  muft  draw  along 
"  fuch  inconveniencies  and  miferies,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
«*  the  kingdom  will  be  in  the  condition  exprefTed  in  a  fta- 
«  tute  of  Henry  IV.  j  and  no  man  fhall  know  by  what 
««  rule  to  govern  his  words  and  actions. 

«'  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  infurmountable 
**  upon  miniltersof  ttate,  nor  difable  them  from  ferving 
•*  with  cheerfulnefs  their  king  and  country.  If  you  exa- 
"  mine  them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  penalties,  by  every 
tf  grain,  by  every  little  weight,  the  fcrutiny  will  be  into* 
«f  lerable.  The  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  muft  be  left 
"  waftc,  and  no  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour  or  fortune 
"  to  lofe,  will  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch  dreadful,  fuch 
"  unknown  perils. 

"  My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordfhips  a  great 
«  deal  longer  than  I  fhould  have  done.  Were  it  not  for 
'« the  intereft  of  thefe  pledges,  which  a  faint  in  heaven  left 
"  me,  I  mould  be  loth" — Here  he  pointed  to  his  children, 
and  his  weeping  {topped  him — "  What  I  forfeit  myfelf,  it 
"  is  nothing  :  But,  I  confefs,  that  my  indifcretion  fhould 
"  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will 
"  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  infirmity:  Something  I  fhould 
"  have  faid  ;  but  I  fee  I  mail  not  be  able,  and  therefore,  I 
"  mail  leave  it. 

"  And  now,  mylords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been,  by 
u  his  blefling,  fufficiently  initrudted  in  the  extreme  vani- 
*«  ty  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  im- 
"  portance  of  our  eternal  duration.  And  fo,  my  lords, 
"  even  fo,  with  all  humility,  and  with  all  tranquility  of 
*'  mind,  1  fubmit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments  : 
«<  and  whether  that  righteous  doom,  {hall  be  to  life  or 
11  death,  I  {hall  repofe  myfelf,  full  of  gratitude  and 
'<  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my  cx- 
**  iltcncc*." 

*  Rufliworth,  vol,  iv.  p.  Cs<),  &c. 
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CHAP,  Certainly,  fays  Whitlocke*,.  with  his  ufual  candour, 
LIV.  ^  never  any  man  acted  fuch  a  party  onfuch  a  theatre y  -with  more 
ivifdotn,  conflancy  and eloquence ;with greater  reafon,judgmenty 
and  temper ;  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions y  than  did  this  great  and  excellent  per/on  ;  and  he  moved 
the  hearts  of all  his  auditors ,  fome  few  excepted,  to  remorfe 
and  pity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hiftorian,  who  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms,  was  himfelf  chairman  of  that 
committee  which  conducted  the  impeachment  againit 
this  unfortunate  flatefman.  The  accufation  and  defence 
lafled  eighteen  days.  The  managers  divided  the  feveral 
articles  among  them,  and  attacked  the  prifoner  with  all 
the  weight  of  authority,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  rheto- 
ric, with  all  the  accuracy  of  long  preparation.  Stratford 
was  obliged  to  fpeak  with  deference  and  referve,  towards 
his  mod  inveterate  enemies,  the  commons,  the  Scottifh 
nation,  and  the  Irifh  parliament.  He  took  only  a  very  fhort 
time,  on  each  article,  to  recollect  himfelf :  Yet  he  alone, 
without  afliftance,  mixing  modelty  and  humility  withfirm- 
nefs  and  vigour,  made  fuch  a  defence,  that  the  commons 
faw  it  impoflible,  by  a  legal  profecution,  ever  to  obtain  a 
fentence  againft  him. 

But  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a  flroke 
of  party  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  expedient,  however 
extraordinary.  Befides  the  great  genius  and  authority  of 
that  minifter,  he  had  threatened  fome  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers with  an  impeachment ;  and,  had  he  not,  himfelf,  been 
fuddenly  prevented  by  the  impeachment  of  the  commons, 
he  had,  that  very  day,  it  was  thought,  charged  Pym, 
llambden,  and  others,  with  treafon,for  having  invited  the 
Scots  to  invade  England.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  there- 
fore brought  into  the  lower  houfe,  immediately  after  finifh- 
ing  thefe  pleadings  j  and  preparatory  to  it,  a  new  proof 
of  the  earl's  guilt  was  produced,  in  order  to  remove  fuch 
icruples  as  might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  a  method 
of  proceeding  fo  unfual  and  irregular. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  feoretary,  had  taken  fome  notes  of  a 
debate  in  council,  after  the  diffolution  of  the  laft  parlia- 
ment j  and  being  at  a  diltance,  he  had  fent  the  keys  of 
his  cabinet,  as  was  pretended,  to  his  fon,  fir  Henry,  in  or- 
der to  fearch  for  fome  papers,  which  were  neceflary  for 
completing  a  marriage-fettlement.  Young  Vane,  falling 
upon  this  paper  of  notes,  deemed  the  matter  of  theutmoft 
importance  ;  and  immediately  communicated  it  to  Pym, 
who  now  produced  the  paper  before  the  houfe  of  com.-> 

•  Page  41, 
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mon?.  The  queftion  before  the  council  was ;  Offensive  or    CHAP. 
dtfefifli'C  ivnr  ivith  the  Srsts.  The  king  propofes  this  diffi-        LIV. 
culty,  «  But  how  can  I  undertake  offenfivc  war,  if  I  have    v„#»-v-^> 
"  no  more  money  ?"    The  anfvver  afcribed  to  Strafford,        '***• 
was  in  thefe  words :    "  Borrow  of  the  city  a  hundred 
"  thoufand  pounds  :   Go  on  vigoroufly  to  levy  fhip-mo- 
' c  ney.  Your  majefty  having  tried  the  affections  of  your 
H  people,  you  are  abfolved  and  loofe  from  all  rules  of  go- 
**  vernment,  and  may  do  what  power  will  admit.    Your 
"  majefty,  having  tried  all  ways,  (hall  be  acquitted  before 
"  God  and  man.  And  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
'*  you  may  employ  to  reduce  Tins  kingdom  to  obedience : 
,(  For  I  am   confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out    five 
"  months."  There  followed  fome  counfels  of  Laud  and 
Cottington  equally  violent,  with  regard  to  the  king's  be- 
ing abfolved  from  all  rules  of  government*. 

This  paper,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  its  difcovery 
and  communication,  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to 
two  witneffes,  and  to  be  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  thofe 
pernicious  counfels  of  Strafford,  which  tended  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  laws  and  conftitution.  It  was  replied  by 
Strafford  and  his  friends,  That  old  Vane  was  his  mod  in- 
veterate and  declared  enemy  ;  and  if  the  fecretary  him- 
felf,  as  was  by  far  mod  probable,  had  willingly  delivered 
to  his  fonthis  paper  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  to  Pym, 
this  implied  furh  a  breach  of  oaths  and  of  truft,  as  ren- 
dered him  totally  unworthy  of  all  credit:  That  the  fecre- 
tary's  depofition  was  at  firft  exceedingly  dubious  :  Upon, 
two  examinations, he  could  notremember  any  fuch  words: 
Even  the  third  time,  his  teftimony  was  not  pofitive,  but 
imported  only,  that  Strafford  had  fpoken  fuch,  or  fuch- 
like  words:  And  words  may  be  very  like  in  found,  and 
differ  much  in  fenfe  ;  nor  ought  the  lives  of  men  to  de- 
pend upon  grammatical  criticifms  of  any  expreflions,  much 
lefs  of  thofe  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  fpeaker 
without  premeditation,  and  committed  by  the  hearer  for 
any  time,  however  fhort,  to  the  uncertain  record  of  me- 
mory. That,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  changing  This  kingdom 
into  That  kingdom,  a  very  (light  alteration  !  the  earl's  dif- 
courfe  could  regard  nothing  but  Scotland,  and  implies  no 
advice  unworthy  of  an  Englifh  counfellor.  That  even  re- 
taining the  exprcffion,  This  kingdom,  the  words  may  fairly 
be  underftood  of  Scotland,  which  alone  was  the  kingdom 
that  the  debate  regarded,  and  which  alone  had  thrown  off 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  2:3,  7.29,  230,  &c,     Wuitloc'te,  p.  41. 
May,  p.  93. 
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CHAPk    allegiance,  and  could  be  reduced  to  obedience.  That  it 
LIV.        could  be  proved,  as  well  by  the  evidence  of  all  the  king's 

^— "-v-n^  minifter's,  as  by  the  known  difpofition  of  the  forces,  that 
1641.  tjie  intention  never  was  to  land  the  Irifli  army  in  kng- 
Jand,  but  in  Scotland.  That  of  fix  other  counfellors  pre- 
fent,  Laud  and  Windebank  could  give  no  evidence  ;  Nor- 
thumberland,  Hamilton,  Cottington,  and  Juxon,  could 
recollect  no  fuch  expreffion  ;  and  the  advice  was  too  re- 
markable to  be  eafily  forgotten.  That  it  was  no  wife  pro- 
bable fuch  a  defperate  counfel  would  be  openly  delivered 
at  the  board,  and  before  Northumberland,  a  perfon  pi  th  t 
high  rank,  and  whofe  attachments  to  the  court  were  fo 
much  weaker  than  his  connexions  with  the  country  That 
though  Northumberland,  and  he  alone,  had  recoilcCf  d 
fome  fuch  expreffion  as  that  Of  being  abfohed  from  rules 
of  government,  yet,  in  fuch  defperate  exi  as  thdfe 

into  which  the  king  and  kingdom  were  th<  ilen,  a  max- 
im of  that  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  delivei  >y  Straf- 
ford, may  be  defended  upon  principles  the  n  jura- 
ble  to  law  and  liberty.  And  that  nothing  could  be  more 
iniquitous,  than  to  extract  an  accufation  oftreaf  1  >m 
an  opinion  fimply  propofed  at  the  council-table,  < 
freedom  of  debate  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  where  ;t 
was  not  unufual  for  the  members,  in  order  to  bri:  -  forth 
the  fentiments  of  others,  to  propofe  counfels  very  remote 
from  their  own  fecret  advice  and  judgment*. 

till  of  at-  The  evidence  of  fecretary  Vane,  though  expofed  to 

eainder.  fuch  unfurmountable  objections,  was  the  real  caufe  of 
Strafford's  unhappy  fate ;  and  made  the  bill  of  attainder 
pafs  the  commons  with  no  greater  oppofition  than  that 
of  fjfty-nine  diffenting  votes.  But  there  remained  two 
other  branches  of  the  legifiature,  the  king  and  the  lords, 
whofe  affent  was  requifite  :  and  thefe,  if  left  to  their  free 
judgment,  it  was  eafily  forefeen,  would  reject  the  bill 
without  fcruple  or  deliberation.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, the  popular  leaders  employed  expedients,  for  which 
they  were  beholden,  partly  to  their  own  induftry,  partly 
to  the  indifcretion  of  their  adverfaries. 

Next  Sunday  after  the  bill  paffed  the  commons,  the 
puritanical  pulpits  refounded  with  declarations  concern- 
ing the  neceflity  oi  executing  juftice  upon  great  delin- 
quents*. The  populace  took  the  alarm.  About  fix  thou- 
fand  men  armed  with  fwords  and  cudgels,  flocked  from 
the  city,  and  furrounded  the  houfes  of  parliamentf .  The 
names  of  the  fifty-nine  commoners  who  had  voted  againft 

*  RuCsvrorth,  vol,  iv,  p.  •$   Whitlocke,  p«  43, 
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the  bill  of  attainder  were  ported   up  under  the   title  of    CHAP. 
Straffordiarttt  and  betrayers  of  their  country.    Thefe  were        LIV. 
expofed  to  all  the  infults  of  the  ungovernable  multitude.     «s**-v-^ 
When  any  of  the  lords  palled,  the  cry,  for  jnjl'ue  againft         "«*• 
.Strafford  refounded  in  their  ears :  And  fueh  as  were  fuf- 
pected  of  friendship  to  that  obnoxious  minifter,  were  fure 
to  meet  with  menaces,  not  unaccompanied  with  fymptoms 
of  the  mod  defperate  refolutions  in  the  furious  populace*. 

Complaints  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  made 
againft  thefe  violences,  as  the  mod  flagrant  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, the  ruling  members,  by  their  affected  coolnefs  and 
indifference,  fhowed  plainly  that  the  popular  tumults  were 
not  dilagreeable  to  themf.  J3ut  a  new  difcovery  made 
about  this  rime,  ferved  to  throw  every  thing  into  it  ill  grea- 
ter flame  and  combuflion.  /-. 

Some  principal  officers,  Fiercy,  Jermyn,0*Neale,  Go- 
ring, Wilmot,  Pollard,  Afhburnham,  partly  attached  to 
the  court,  partly  difgufted  with  the  parliament,  had  form- 
ed a  plan  of  engaging  into  the  king's  fervice  the  Englifh 
army,  whom  they  obferved  to  be  difpleafed  at  fome  marks 
of  preference  given  by  the  commons  to  the  Scots.  For 
this  purpofe  they  entered  into  an  aflbciation,  took  an 
oath  of  fecrecy,  and  kept  a  clofe  correfpondence  with 
fome  of  the  king's  fervants.  The  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament  was  concerted ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  get  this  petition  fubferibed  by  the  army.  The  petition- 
ers there  reprefent  the  great  and  unexampled  conceffions 
made  by  the  king  for  the  fecurity  of  public  peace  and  li- 
berty ;  the  endlefs  demands  of  certain  infatiable  and  tur- 
bulent fpirits,  whom  nothing  lefs  will  content,  than  a  to- 
tal fubverfion  of  the  ancient  conititution;  the  frequent  tu- 
mults which  thefe  factious  malcontents  had  excited,  and 
which  endangered  the  liberty  of  parliament.  To  prevent 
thefe  mifchiefs,  the  army  offered  to  come  up  and  guard 
that  affembly.  "  So  (hall  the  nation,"  as  they  exprefs 
themfelves  in  the  conclufion,  «  not  only  be  vindicated 
"  from  preceding  innovations,  but  be  fecured  from  the 
•'  future  which  are  threatened,  and  which  are  likely  to 
"  produce  more  dangerous  effects  than  the  former:]:."  The 
draught  of  this  petition  being  conveyed  to  the  king,  he 
was  prevailed  on,  fomewhat  imprudently,  to  counter^ 
it  himfelf,  as  a  mark  of  Ins  approbation.  But,  as  feveral 
difficulties  occured,  the  project  was  laid  afide  two  months 
before  any  public  difcovery  was  made  of  it. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  +  Whitloeke,  ut  fupra, 
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CHAP.        It  was  Goring  who  betrayed  the  fecret  to  the  popular 
LIV.        leaders.  The  alarm  may  eafily  be  imagined  which  this  in- 

V->-v-«^  telligence  conveyed.  Petitions  from  the  military  to  the  ci- 
1641.  vil  power  are  always  looked  on  as  difguifed  or  rather  un- 
difguifed  commands;  and  are  of  a  nature  widely  different 
from  petitions  prefented  by  any  other  rank  of  men.  Pym 
opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe*.  On  the  firft  intimation  of 
a  difcovery,  Piercy  concealed  himfelf,  and  Jermyn  with- 
drew beyond  fea.  This  farther  confirmed  the  fufpicion  of  a 
dangerous  confpiracy.  Goringdelivered  his  evidence  before 
the  houfe :  Piercy  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  Northumber- 
land, confeffing  mod  of  the  particularsf.  Both  their  tefti- 
monies  agree  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  fecrefy  ;  and  as 
this  circumftance  had  been  denied  by  Pollard,  Afhburn- 
ham,  and  "Wllmot,  in  all  their  examinations,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  new  proof  of  fome  defperate  refolutions  which 
had  been  taken. 

To  convey  more  quickly  the  terror  and  indignation  at 
this  plot,  the  commons  voted,  that  a  proteftation  fhould 
be  figned  by  all  the  members.  It  was  fent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  figned  by  all  of  them,  efxeept  Southampton  and  Ro- 
barts.  Orders  were  given  by  the  commons  alone,  without 
other  authority,  that  it  fhould  be  fubferibed  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  proteftation  was  in  itfelf  very  inoffenfive, 
even  infignificant ;  and  contained  nothing  but  general  de- 
clarations, that  the  fubferibers  would  defend  their  religi- 
on and  liberties;):.  But  it  tended  to  increafe  the  popular 
panic,  and  intimated,  what  was  more  exprefsly  declared 
in  the  preamble,  that  thefe  bleffing  were  now.expofed  to 
the  utmoft  peril. 

Alarms  were  every  day  given  of  new  confpiracies§ ; 
In  Lancashire,  great  multitudes  of  papifts  were  affembling. 
Secret  meetings  were  held  #y  them  in  caves  and  under- 
ground in  Surrey  :  They  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  blow 
up  the  river  with  gun-powder,  in  order  to  drown  the  city: 
Provifionsof  arms  were  making  beyond  fea:  Sometimes 
France,  fometimes  Denmark,  was  forming  defigns  againft 
the  kingdom  :  And  the  populace,  who  are  always  terrified 
with  prefent,  and  enraged  with  diftant  dangers,  were  ftill 
farther  animated  in  their  demands  of  juftice  r.gainfl  the 
unfortunate  Strafford. 

The  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords :  And  though  he 
expreffed  his  refalution,  for  which  he  offered   them  any 

*  Rufltwortri,  vol.  v.  p.  240.  +  Idem,  Ibid.  p.  2-5. 

X  Claicndon,  vol.  i.  p.  252.     RuftWorth,  vol.   v.  p.    ioi.     War- 
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fccurity,  never  again  to  employ  Strafford  in  any  bra»ch  of    C  H  AP. 
public    bufinefs,    he   profeifed   himfelf   totally   diffati3-       LIV. 
fled  with  regard  to  the  circumftance  of  treafon,  and  on    v—«^-v— %J 
that  account  declared  his  difficulty  in  giving  hU  affent  to        l(,\l- 
tfre  bill  of  attainder*.  The  commons  took,  fire,  and  voted 
it  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any 
bill  depending  before  the  houfes.  Charles  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  attachment  to  Strafford  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  the  bill ;  and  that  the  greater  proofs  he  gave  of 
anxious  concern  for  this  minifter,  the  more  inevitable  did 
he  render  his  deflruction. 

About  eighty  peers  had  conftantly  attended  Strafford's 
trial  j  but  fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  on  account 
of  the  popular  tumults,  that  only  forty-five  were  prefent 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  houfe. 
Yet  of  thefe,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  againft  itf . 
A  certain  proof,  that,  if  entire  freedom  had  been  allowed, 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

In  carrying  up  the  bill  to  the  lords,  St.  John,  the  foli- 
citor-general,  advanced  two  topics,  well  fuited  to  the  fury 
of  the  times  ;  that  though  the  teftimony  againft  Strafford 
were  not  clear,  yet,  in  this  way  of  the  bill,  private  fatis- 
faction  to  each  man's  confeience  was  fuflicient,  even 
ihould  no  evidence  at  all  be  produced  ;  and  that  the  earl 
had  no  title  to  plead  law,  became  he  had  broken  the  law. 
It  is  true,  added  he,  we  give  law  to  the  hares  and  deer  ; 
for  they  are  beads  of  chafe.  But  it  was  never  accounted 
either  cruel  or  unfair,  to  deftroy  foxes  or  wolves  where- 
ver they  can  be  found,  for  they  are  hearts  of  preyf . 

After  popular  violence  had  prevailed  over  the  lords, 
the  fame  battery  was  next  applied  to  force  the  king's  af- 
fent.  The  populace  nocked  about  Whitehall,  and  accom- 
panied their  demand  of  juftice  with  the  loudeft  clamours 
and  moft  open  menaces.  Rumours  of  confpiracies  againft 
the  parliament  were  anew  fpread  abroad  :  Invafions  and 
infurre&ions  talked  of:  And  the  whole  nation  was  raifed 
into  fuch  a  ferment  as  threatened  fome  great  and  immi- 
nent convulfion.  On  which-ever  fide  the  king  call  his  eyes, 
he  faw  no  refource  or  fecurity.  All  his  fervants,  conflict- 
ing their  own  fafety,  rather  than  their  matter's  honor,  de- 
clined interpofing  with  their  advice  between  him  and  his 
parliament.  The  queen,  terrified  with  the  appearance  of 
fo  mighty  a  danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no  good  will  to 
Strafford,  was  in  tears,  and  preifed  him  to  fatisfy  his  peo- 

*  Rufhwortb,  v.  p.  239.  +  Whitlocke,  p,  33, 
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CHAP,    pie  in  this  demand,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finaliy 
LIV.       content  them.  Juxon  alone,  whofe  courage  was  not  infe- 

L/^/XJ    rior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  advife  him,  if  in  his 
1641.        conscience  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to 
alTent  to  it*. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles's  irrefolution  and  anx- 
ity,  took  a  very  extraordinary  flep  :  He  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  entreated  the  king,  for  the  fake  of  public  peace, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  innocent,  life, 
and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people,  by  granting  them  the 
requeft  for  which  they  were  fo  importunatef.  "  In  this," 
added  he,  "  my  confent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God  than 
"  all  the  world  can  do  befides.  To  a  willing  man  there  is 
"  no  injury.  And  as,  by  God's  gra-ce,  1  forgive  all  the 
"  world  with  a  calmnefs  and  meeknefs,  of  infinite  con- 
"  tentment  to  my  diflodging  foul ;  fo,  fir,  to  you  I  can 
"  refign  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  imaginable  cheer- 
"  fulnefs,  in  the  juft  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding 
"  favours."  Perhaps  Strafford  hoped  that  this  unufual  in- 
ftance  of  generofity  would  engage  the  king  ftill  more  ftre- 
nuoufly  to  protect  him  :  Perhaps  he  gave  his  life  for  loft ; 
and  finding  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  ob- 
ferving  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  was  de- 
voted to  the  popular  party:}:  he  abfolutely  defpaired  of  ever 
efcaping  the  multiplied  dangers  with  which  he  was  every 
way  environed.  We  might  afcribe  this  ftep  to  a  noble 
effort  of  difintereftednefs,  not  unworthy  the  great  mind 
of  Strafford,  if  the  meafure  which  he  advifed  had  not  been, 
in  the  event,  as  pernicious  to  his  mafter  as  it  was  immedi- 
ately fatal  to  himfelf§. 

After  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles  at 
Iaft  granted  a  commiffion  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the 
royal  aflent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill :  Flattering  himfelf, 
probably,  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  that,  as  neither  his 
will  confented  to  the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt 
which  attended  it.  Thefe  commiffioners  he  empowered, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bill  which  ren- 
dered the  parliament  perpetual. 

Thk  commons,  from  policy,  rather  than  neceffity,  had 
embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  city  ;  and  thefe  loans  they  had  re- 
paid afterwards  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  The  ci- 

*  Clarendon,  p.  257,  Warwick,  p,  160,  +  Clarendon,  vo!,i 
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li  <: ens,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  to 
it  art  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which  was 
demanded.  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the  parlia- 
ment, faid  they,  were  we  certain  that  the  parliament  were 
to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the  prefent  preca- 
rious lituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can  be  given  us  for 
our  money  ?  On  pretence  of  obviating  this  objection,  a 
bill  was  fuddenly  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  paffed  with 
great  unanimity  and  rapidity,  that  the  parliamemt  Ihould 
not  be  diflblved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their 
own  content.  It  was  hurried  in  like  manner  through  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  was  inftantly  carried  to  the  king  for 
his  aflent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  grief,  Ihame  and  re- 
morfe,  for  Strafford's  doom,  perceived  not  that  this  other 
bill  was  of  ftill  more  fatal  confequence  to  his  authority, 
and  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as  it 
was  already  uncontroulable*.  In  comparifon  of  the  bill  of, 
attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  himfelf  an  accomplice  ia 
his  friend's  murder,  this  conceflion  made  no  figure  in  his 
eyesf  :  A  circumflance,  which,  if  it  leflensour  idea  of  his 
refolution  or  penetration,  ferves  to  prove  the  integrity  of 
his  heart  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  difpofition.  It  is  indeed, 
certain,  that  ftrong  compunction  for  his  confent  to  Straf- 
ford's execution  attended  this  unfortunate  prince,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  •,  and  even  at  his  own  fatal  end, 
the  memory  of  this  guilt,  with  great  forrow  and  remorfe, 
recurred  upon  him.  All  men  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  ex- 
treme violence  which  was  done  him,  that  he  fufFered  the 
lefs  both  in  character  and  intercfl,from  this  unhappy  mea- 
fure  ;  and  though  he  abandoned  his  bed  friend,  yet  was 
he  ftill  able  to  preferve,  in  fome  degree,  the  attachment  of 
all  his  adherents. 

Sfxrf.tary  Carleton  was  fent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  refolution  which  neceiftty  had  ex- 
torted from  him.  The  earl  feemed  furprifed,  and  ftarting 
up,  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  Put  not  your  trujl 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  Jons  of  men  :  For  in  them  there  is  no  fa!~ 
vatior.%.  He  was  foon  able,  however,  to  collect  his  courage  ; 
and  he  prepared  himfelf  to  fufter  the  fatal  fentence.  Only 
three  days  interval  was  allowed  him.  The  king,  who  made  a 
new  effort  in  his  behalf,  and  fent,  by  the  hands  of  the 
young  prince,  a  letter  addreflcd  to  the  peers,  in  which  he 
intreated  them  to  confer  with  the  commons  about  a  miti- 


CHAP. 
LIV. 

1641. 
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CHAP,    gation  of  Strafford's  fentence,  and  begged  at  lead  for  fome 
LIV.        delay,  was  refufed  in  both  requefls*. 

Strafford,  in  palling  from  his  apartment  to  Tow- 
er-hill, where  the  fcaffold  was  erected,  (lopped  under 
Laud's  windows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  inti- 
mate friendfhip  j  and  intreated  the  affiftance  of  his  pray- 
ers, in  thofe  awful  moments  which  were  approaching  : 
The  aged  primate  diffolved  in  tears  -,  and  having  pro- 
nounced, with  a  broken  voice,  a  tender  blefling  on  his  de- 
parting friend,  funk  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants-)-. 
Strafford,  ftill  fuperior  to  his  fate,  moved  on  with  an  ela- 
ted countenance,  and  with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity 
than  what  ufually  attended  him.  He  wanted  that  confo- 
lation  which  commonly  fupports  thofe  who  perilh  by  the 
ftroke  of  injuftice  and  opprelhon  :  He  was  not  buoyed 
up  by  glory,  nor  by  the  affectionate  compaflion  of  the 
fpeclators.  Yet  his  mind,  erect:  and  undaunted,  found  re- 
fources  \\  ithin  itfelf,  and  maintained  its  unbroken  refolu- 
tion  amidft  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  triumphant  ex- 
ultations of  his  mifguided  enemies.  His  difcourfe  on  the 
fcaffold  was  full  of  decency  and  courage.  "  He  feared," 
he  faid,  "  that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  refor- 
"  mation  of  the  ftate,  that  it  commenced  with  the  fhed- 
"  ding  of  innocent  blood."  Having  bid  a  laft  adieu  to  his 
brother  and  friends  who  attended  him,  and  having  fent  a 
blefling  to  his  nearer  relations  who  were  abfent ;  "  And 
«'  now,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  nigh  done  !  One  ftroke  will 
«  make  my  wife^a  widow,  my  dear  children  fatberlefs, 
"  deprive  my  poor  fervants  of  their  indulgent  mafter, 
*'  and  feparate  me  from  my  affectionate  brother  and 
u  all  my  friends  !  But  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all 
*<  in  all !"  Going  to  difrobe,  and  prepare  himfelf  for 
ihe  block,  "  I  thank  God,"  faid  he,  "  that  I  am  nowife 
**  afraid  of  death,  nor  am  daunted  with  any  terrors  ;  but 
"  do  as  checrf  ully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever 
"  1  did  when  going  to  repofe !"  With  one  blow  was  a 
period  put  to  his  life  by  the  executioner:}:. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  one  of  die  moft  eminent  perfonages  that  has 
appeared  in  England.  Though  his  death  was  loudly  de- 
manded as  a  fatisfa£tion  to  juftice,  and  an  attonement  for 
the  many  violations  of  the  conflitution  ;  it  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  fentence  by  which  he  fell  was  an  enor- 

*  Ruflworth,  vol.  v.  p.  265.  f  Nalfon,  vol  ii.  p.  I9K. 
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rmty  greater  than  the  word  of  thofe  which  his  implacable  CHAP. 
enemies  profecuted  with  fo  much  cruel  induftry.  The  LIV. 
people  in  their  rage,  had  totally  miflaken  the  proper  ob-  C-/'Y"V 
jeel  of  their  refentment.  All  the  neceffities,  or,  more  pro-  r64»- 
perly  fpeaking,  the  difficulties  by  which  the  king  had 
been  induced  to  ufe  violent  expedients  for  raifiug  fupply, 
were  the  refulc  of  meafures  previous  to  Strafford's  favour; 
and  if  they  arofe  from  ill  conduct,  he  at  leaft  was  entirely 
innocent.  Even  thofe  violent  expedients  themfelves,  which 
occafioned  the  complaint,  that  the  conftitution  was  fub- 
verted,  had  been,  all  of  them,  conducted,  fo  far  as  appeared, 
without  his  counfel  or  afliflance.  And  whatever  his  pri- 
vate advice  might  be*,  this  falutary  maxim  he  failed  not, 
often  and  publicly  to  inculcate  in  the  king's  prefence,  that 
if  any  inevitable  necefTity  ever  obliged  the  fovereign  to  vi- 
olate the  laws,  this  licenfe  ought  to  be  pra£tifed  with  ex- 
treme referve,  and,  as  foon  as  pofhble,  a  juft  atonement  be 
made  to  the  conftitution,  for  any  injury  which  it  might 
fuvt3in  from  fuch  dangerous  precedents-]-,.  The  firft  par- 
liament after  the  refloration,  reverfed  the  bill  of  attain- 
der ;  and  even  a  few  weeks  after  Strafford's  execution, 
thi6  very  parliament  remitted  to  his  children  the  more  fe- 
vere  confequences  of  his  fentence  :  As  if  confeious  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  profecution  had  been  conducted. 
In  vain  did  Charles  expect,  as  a  return  for  fo  many  in- 
fiances  of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the  parliament 
would  at  laft  (how  him  fome  indulgence,  and  would  cor- 
dially fall  into  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  expence  of 
his  own  power,  and  of  his  friend's  life,  he  fo  earneftly 
courted  them.  All  his  concefhons  were  poifoned  by  their 
fufpicion  of  his  want  of  cordiality  ;  and  the  fuppofed  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  army  ngainli  them,  ferved  with  many 
as  a  confirmation  ci  this  jealoufy.  It  was  natural  for  the 
king  to  feek  fome  refource,  while  all  the  world  feemed  to 
defert  him,  or  combine  againft  him  ;  and  this,  probably 
was  the  utmoft  of  that  embryo-fcheme  which  was  formed 
with  regard  to  the  army.  But  the  popular  leaders  flill  in- 
filled, that  a  defperate  plot  was  laid  to  bring  up  the  for- 
ces immediately,  and  offer  violence  to  the  parliament :  A 
defign  of  which  Piercy's  evidence  acquits  the  king,  and 
which  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Scottifti  army  feems 
to  render  abfolutely  impracticable^.  By  means,  however, 

•  That  Strafford  was  fecretlv  no  enemy  to  arbitrary  counfel*,  a  r 
pears  from  fome  of  his  letters  and  difpatches,  particularly  vohii.  p.  • 
where  he  feems  to  wifhthata  funding  army  were  cltablifhcd. 

+  Rufhworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  567,  5^8,  569,  570. 

X  The  project  of  bringing  up  the  army  to   London,  accord 
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of  thcfe  fufpicions,  W3S  the  fame  implacable  fpirit  ftrli 
kept  alive ;  and  the  commons,  without  giving  the  king  any 
fatisfac"tion  in  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue,  proceeded  to 
cany  their  inroads  with  great  vigour,  into  his  now  defence- 
lefs  prerogative*. 

The  two  ruling  paflions  of  this  parliament  were,  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  an  averfion  to  the  church  ;  and  to  both  of 
thefe  nothing  could  appear  more  exceptionable  than  the 
court  of  high  commhTion,  whofe  inftitution  rendered  it 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  afhgned  to  it  the  defence  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifhment.  The  ftar-chamber,  alfo,  was  a 
court  which  exerted  high  difcretionary  powers ;  and  had 
no  precife  rule  or  limit,  either  with  regard  to  the  caufes 
which  came  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  decifions  which 
it  formed.  A  bill  unanimoufly  palled  the  houfes  to  abo- 
liih  thefe  two  courts ;  and  in  them,  to  annihilate  the 
principal  and  raoft  dangerous  articles  of  the  king's  prero- 
gative. By  the  fame  bill,  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  council 
was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridgedf .  Charles  hefi- 
tated  before  he  gave  his  aflent.  But  finding  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  he  polfefled  no  refource 
in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  he  at  laft  affixed  the  royal  fanc"Hon  to 
this  excellent  bill.  But  to  fhow  the  parliament  that  he  was 
fufficiently  apprifed  of  the  importance  of  his  grant,  he  ob- 
ferved  to  them,  that  this  llatute  altered,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  fundamental  laws,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  which 
many  of  his  predeceiTors  had  eftablifhed^. 

By  removing  the  ftar-chamber,  the  king's  power  of 
binding  the  r/eople  bv  his  proclamations  was  indirectly  a- 
bolifhed ;  and  that  important  branch  of  prerogative,  the 
itrong  fymbol  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unintelligible  in  a 
limited  constitution,  being  at  laft  removed,  left  the  fyf- 
tem  of  government  more  confiftent  and  uniform.  The  ftar- 
chamber  alone,  was  accuftomed  to  punifh  infractions  of 
the  king's  edicts:  But  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now  re- 
mained, except  thofe  in  Weftminfter-hall,  which  take  cog- 
nizance only  of  commons  and  ftatute  law,  the  king  may 
thenceforth  iflue  proclamations,  but  no  man  is  bound  to 

Fiercy,  was  propofcd  to  the  king;  but  he  rejected  it  as  foolifh  :  Becaufc 
the  Scots,  who  were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their  neighbourhood,  muft  be 
»t  London  as  foon  as  the  Knglifh  army.  This  reafon  is  fo  folid  and 
convincing,  that  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  Piercy's 
evidence.;  and  confequcntly  acquits  the  king  of  this  terrible  plot  of 
bringing  up  the  army,  wbjch  madefuch  a  noil'c  at  the  time,  and  was  a 
■pretence  for  fo  many  violences. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  +  Idem,  ibid.  p.  283. 

$84.    Whitiockc,  p.  47.     Rufhworth,  vol.  iii.  p,  1383,  1384, 
4  Rufhworth,  vol,  v,  p.  307, 
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obey  them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  the  ex-  LIV. 
periment  here  made  by  the  parliament,  was  not  a  little  ^/~Y\J 
ra(h  and  adventurous.  No  government  at  that  time  ap-  16-4 1. 
peared  in  the  world,  nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  any  hiftory,  which  fubfifted  without  the  mixture 
of  fome  arbitrary  authority,  committed  to  fome  magiftrate; 
and  it  might  reafonably,  before-hand,  appear  doubtful, 
whether  human  fociety  could  ever  reach  that  ftate  of  per- 
fection, as  to  fupport  itfelf  with  no  other  controul  than  the 
general  and  rigid  maxims  of  law  and  equity.  But  the  par- 
liament juftly  thought,  that  the  king  was  too  eminent  a 
magiftrate  to  be  trufted  with  difcretionary  power,  which 
he  might  fo  eafily  turn  to  the  deftruclion  of  liberty.  And 
in  the  event  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that,  though  fome 
fenfible  inconveniencies  arife  from  the  maxim  of  adher- 
ing ftri£tly  to  law,  yet  the  advantages  over-balance  them, 
and  fhould  render  the  Englifh  grateful  to  the  memory  of 
their  anceftors,  who,  after  repeated  contefts,  at  laft  efta- 
blifhed  that  noble,  though  dangerous,  principle. 

At  the  requeft  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  inftead  of 
the  patents  during  pleafure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents 
during  their  good  behaviour*  :  A  circumftance  of  the 
greateft  moment  towards  fecuring  their  independency, 
and  barring  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  power  into  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  judicature. 

Thf  marfhal's  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  offen- 
five  words,  and  was  not  thought  fufficiently  limited  by  law, 
was  alfo,  for  that  reafon,  abolifhedf .  The  ftannary  courts, 
which  excrcifed  jurisdiction  over  the  miners,  being  liable 
to  a  like  objection,  underwent  a  like  fate.  The  abolition 
of  the  council  of  the  north  and  the  council  of  Wales  fol- 
lowed from  the  fame  principles.  The  authority  of  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  who  had  a  general  infpe&ion  over  the 
weights  and  meafures  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  mayors,  fheriffs,  and  ordinary  magiftrates. 

In  fhort,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  tranfaclions  of  this 
memorable  parliament,  during  the  firft  period  of  its  opera- 
tions, we  {hall  find  that,  excepting  Strafford's  attainder, 
which  was  •  complication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their  merits  in 
other  refpecls  fo  much  outweigh  their  miftakes,  as  to  en- 
title them  to  praife  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Not  only  were 
former  abufes  remedied,  and  grievances  redrefled:  Great 
provifion,  for  the  future,  was  made  by  law  again fl  the  re- 
turn of  like  complaints.  And  if  the  mean?,  by  which  they 
obtained  fuch  advantages  favour  often  of  artifice,  fometimes 

*  May,  p,  107.  +  Naifon,  vel.  i.  p.  778. 
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CHAP,    of  violence  ;  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  revolutions  of  go- 
LIV.       vernment  cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  force  of  argu- 
^-*-v~*-;    ment  and  reafoning :  And  that  factions  being  once  excited, 
1641  •        men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of  others, 
nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  themfelves  againft  all  exorbi- 
tances. 
Aujuft.  8.         The  parliament  now  came  to  a  paufe.  The  king  had 
joJl-iey  to     Promi^etl  ms  Scottifh  fubje&s,  that  he  would  this  fummer 
Scotland.       pay  them  a  vifit,  in  order  to  fettle  their  government ;  and 
though  the  Englifh  parliament  was  very  importunate  with 
him,  that  he  fhould  lay  afide  that  journey,  they  could  not 
prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  delay  it.    As  he  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  in  his  journey,  have  pafled  through  the  troops  of 
both  nations,  the  commons  fecm  to  have  entertained  great 
jealoufy  on  that  account,  and  to  have  now  hurried  on,  as 
much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the  difbanding  of  the  ar- 
taiies.  The  arrears,  therefore,  of  the  Scots,  were  fully  paid 
them  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in  part.    The  Scots  re- 
turned hom«,  and  the  Englifh  were  feparated  into  their 
feveral  counties,  and  difmiffed. 
p(h  Sept.  After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 

Odtober ;  and  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  a  thing  unpre- 
cedented, was  appointed  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  with  ve- 
ry ample  powers*.  Pym  was  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  lower  houfe.  Farther  attempts  were  made 
by  the  parliament,  while  it  fat,  and  even  by  the  commons 
alone,  for  affuming  fovereign  executive  powers,  and  pub- 
lifhing  their  ordinances,  as  they  called  them,  inftead  of 
laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their  part,  was  ready  to  imi- 
tate the  example. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houfes  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pretended, 
to  fee  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  executed ;  but 
really  to  be  fpies  upon  him,  and  extend  ftili  farther,  the 
ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  well  as  eclipfe  the 
majefty  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard, 
fir  Philip  Stapleton,  fir  William  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and 
Hambden,  were  the  perfons  chofenf. 

Endeavours  were  ufed  before  Charles's  departure,  to 
have  a  protector  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power 
to  pafs  laws,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  king.  So  lit- 
tle regard  was  now  p?.id  to  royal  authority,  or  to  the  ef- 
tablifhed  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  bufy  period,  we  have  almoft  overlooked  the 

*  R-ufiiworth,  vol.  v.  p.  38;,  -f  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary,  with  William  prince  of    CHA  P. 
Orange.     The  king   concluded  not  this  alliance  without        L1V. 
communicating  his  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  re-     K-*~v*+~J 
ceived  the  propofal  with  fatisfaction*.  This  was  the  com-        x641* 
mencement    of    the   connections    with    the   family    of 
Orange :  Connections,  which  were  afterwards  attended 
with   the  molt  important  coni'equences,  both  to  the  king- 
dom and  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

*  Whitlockc,  p.  38. 
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Settlement  of  Scotland Con/piracy  in  Ireland Injur- 

reciion  and  majfacre Meeting  of  the  Englijfj  parlia- 
ment  The  remonjlrance Reafons  on  both  fides 

Impeachment  of  the  bifhops Accufation    of  five  mem- 
bers  Tumults King   leaves    London Arrives 

in  Tori Preparations  for  civil  war. 


CHAP.  *"  I  1HE  Scots,  who  began  thefe  fatal  commotions,  thought 
LV.  L  t^lat  tney  ha<*  finked  a  very  perilous  undertaking, 

{^/~Y\J  much  to  their  profit  and  reputation.  Befides  the  large  pay 
1641.  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  during  a  twelve- 
month, the  Engliih  parliament  had  conferred  on  them  a 
prefent  of  300,000  pounds  for  their  brotherly  afliftance*. 
In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they  were  declared  to  have 
ever  been  good  fubjects ;  and  their  military  expeditions 
were  approved  of,  as  enterprifes  calculated  and  intended 
for  his  majefty's  honour  and  advantage.  To  carry  farther 
the  triumph  over  their  fovereign,  thefe  terms,  fo  ignomi- 
nious to  him,  were  ordered,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  to 
be  read  in  all  churches,  upon  a  day  of  thankfgiving,  ap- 
pointed for  the  national  pacificationf :  All  their  claims 
for  the  reftriclion  of  prerogative  were  agreed  to  be  ratifi- 
ed :  And  what  they  more  valued  than  all  thefe  advanta- 
ges ;  they  had  a  near  profpecl  of  fpreading  the  prefbyte- 
rian  difcipline  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  the  feeds, 
which  they  had  fcattered,  of  their  religious  principles. 
Never  did  refined  Athens  fo  exult  in  difFufling  the  fciences 
and  liberal  arts  over  a  favage  world  ;  never  did  generous 
Rome  fo  pleafe  herfelf  in  the  view  of  law  and  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  her  victorious  arms ;  as  the  Scots  now  rejoiced 
in  communicating  their  barbarous  zeal  and  theological 
fervour,  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

•  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  747-     May,  p.  104.  f  Rufliwotf'h , 

vol.  v.  p.  36J,    Clarendon,  v»l.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Charles,  defpoiled  in  England  of  a  confiderablc  part     CHAP. 
<of  his  authority,  and  dreading  ilill  farther  encroachments         JLV. 
upon  him,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  abdi-      \~^~\^**J 
eating  almolt  entirely  the  fmall  fhai-e  of  power  which  there         l64i- 
remained  to  him,  and  of  giving  full  fatisfaction,  if  poffible,     Aug.  14. 
to  his  rcltlefs  fubje£ts  in  that  kingdom.         -  Settlement 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  inftitation  in  the  olSaK  a** 
Scottiih  parliament.  They  were  constituted  after  this 
manner.  The  temporal  lords  chofe  eight  biihops :  The 
bifhops  elected  eight  temporal  lords:  Thefe  sixteen  nam- 
ed eight  commiflioners  of  counties,  and  eight  burgcsTes : 
And  without  the  previous  content  of  the  thirty-two,  who 
were  denominated  lords  of  articles,  no  motion  could  be 
made  in  parliament.  As  the  bifhops  were  entirely  devoted 
10  the  court,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lords  of  articles,  by 
necefTary  confequence,  depended  on  the  king's  nomina- 
tion ;  and  the  prince,  befides  one  negative  after  the  bills 
had  palled  through  parliament,  poflelled  indirectly  ano- 
ther before  their  introduction ;  a  prerogative  of  much 
greater  confequence  than  the  former.  The  bench  of  bi- 
ihops  being  now  abolifiied,  the  parliament  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity,  and  totally  let  aiide  the  lords  of  articles: 
And  till  this  important  point  was  obtained,  the  nation, 
properly  fpeaking,  could  not  be  faid  to  enjoy  any  regu- 
lar freedom*. 

It  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  inltitu- 
tion,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  the  roy- 
al authority  was  always  deemed  much  lower  in  Scotland 
than  in  the  former  kingdom.  Bacon  reprefents  it  as  one 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  union,  that  the  too 
extenfive  prerogative  of  England  would  be  abridged  by 
the  example  of  Scotland,  and  the  two  narrow  prerogative 
of  Scotland  be  enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  England. 
The  Englilh  were,  at  that  time,  a  civiliied  people,  and 
obedient  to  the  laws  :  But  among  the  Scots,  it  was  of 
little  confequence  how  the  laws  were  framed,  or  by  whom 
voted,  while  the  exorbitant  ariftocracy  had  it  io  much 
in  their  power  to  prevent  their  regular  execution. 

The  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe  in  the 
Scottiih  parliament :  And  as  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
James,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace  Englilh  gentlemen 
with  Scottiih  titles,  all  the  determinations  of  parliament, 
it  was  to  be  feared,  would  in  time,  depend  upon  the 
prince,  by  means  of  thefe  votes  of  foreigners,  who  had 
no  interest  or  property  in  the  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  4 

*  Burnet,  Mem. 

Vol.  V.  H 
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law  deferving  approbation,  that  no  man  {hould  be  crea- 
ted a  Scotch  peer,  who  pofiefied  not  10,000  marks  (above 
500  pounds)  of  annual  renc  in  the  kingdom*. 

A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewife  parted  j 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  laft  acl  of  every  parliament 
fhou'd  be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
parliament  next  enfuingf . 

The  king  was  deprived  of  that  power,  formerly  exer- 
eifed,  of  ifluing  proclamations,  which  enjoined  obedi- 
ence, under  the  penalty  of  treafon  :  A  prerogative  which 
invelltd  him  with  the  whole  legiflative  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  the  higheft  importance];. 

So  far  was  laudable  :  But  the  moft  fatal  blow  given  to 
royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  dethroned  the 
prince,  was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  whofe  hands,  during  the  king's  abfence,  the  whole 
administration  lay,  no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges, 
{hould  be  appointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  par- 
liament. Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats, 
four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefts  ;  and  their 
place  was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo  fvvorn  of  the 
privy  council.  And  all  the  minifters  of  ftate,  counfellors, 
and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places  during  life 
or  good  behaviour^. 

The  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  eftablifhed  church  j  and  affifled  with  great 
gravity,  at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  fermons  with  which 
the  prefbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale  him.  He  bellow- 
ed penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon,  Gillefpy,  and 
other  popular  preachers ;  and  praclifed  every  art  to  foften, 
if  not  to  gain,  his  greatcft  enemies.  The  earl  of  Argyle 
was  created  a  marquis,  lord  Louden  an  earl,  Lefley  was 
dignifkd  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven|j.  His  friends,  he 
was  obliged,  for  the  prefent,  to  neglect  and  overlook : 
Some  of  them  were  difgufled  :  And  his  enemies  w-erenot 
reconciled  ;  but  afcribed  all  his  carefles  and  favours  to  ar- 
tifice and  ncceffity. 

Akgyi  e  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  apprehen- 
fion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  carl  of  Crawfurd  and 
others  meant  to  afiaffmate  them,  left  the  parliament  fud- 
denly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  But  upon  invitation 
and  aflurancesj  returned  in  a  few  days.  This  event,  which, 
had  neither  caufe  nor  effect  that  was  vifible,  norpurpofe,. 

*  Burnet,  Mem.  f  IU«m,  ibid.  \  Idem,  ibiJ. 

^  Burnet,  Rkm.  fl  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  30^. 
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nor  confequence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  incident.     C  H  A  P. 
But  though  the  incident  had  no  effect  in  Scotland;  what  LV. 

was  not  expected,  it  was  attended    with  corifequerices     ^-*»-v-*^ 
in  England.  The  ErigUlh  parliament  which  was  now  af-         l6»I- 
fembled,  being  willing  to  aw?ken  the  people's  tendernefs 
by  exciting  their  fears,  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  as  if     o&.  20. 
the  mafignants,  fo  they  called  the  king's  party,  had  laid  a 
plot    at  once  to  murder  them  and  all  the  godly  in  both 
kingdoms.  They  applied,  therefore,  to  Eflex,  whom  the 
king  had  left  general  in  the  fouth  of  England;  and  he  or- 
dered a  guard  to  attend  them   . 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fame  falutary 
work  in  that  kingdom  ;  he  received  intelligence  of  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  circumstances 
of  the  utmoft  horror,  bloodfhed,  and  devaftation.  On  every 
fide,  this  unfortunate  prince  was  purfued  with  murmurs, 
difcontent,  faction,  and  civil  wars  ;  and  the  fire  from  ali 
quarters,  even  by  the  moft  independent  accidents,  at  once 
blazed  up  about  him.     ^ 

The  great  plan  of  Tames,  in  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land, continued  by  Charles,  was,  by  justice  and  peace,  to 
reconcile  that  turbulent  people  to  the  authority  of  laws, 
and  introducing  arts  and  induftry  among*  them,  to  cure 
them  of  thatfloth  and  barbarifm  to  which  they  had  ever 
been  fubject.  In  order  to  ferve  both  thefe  purpofes,  and 
at  the  fame  time  lecure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the 
Englifh  crown,  great  colonies  of  Britiih  had  been  carried 
over,  and,  being  intermixed  with  the  Irifh,  had  every- 
where introduced  a  new  face  of  things  into  that  country. 
During  a  peace  of  near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quarrels 
between  the  nations,  feemed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  ob- 
literated ;  and  though  much  of  the  landed  property,  for- 
feited by  rebellion,  had  been  conferred  on  the  new  plan- 
ters, a  more  than  equal  return  had  been  made  by  their 
instructing  the  natives  in  tillage,  building,  manufactures, 
and  all  the  civilized  arts  of  lifef.  This  had  been  the  courfe 
of  things  during  the  fuccefiivc  administrations  of  Chichef- 
ter,  Grandifon,  Falkland,  and,  above  all,  of  Strafford.  Un- 
der the  government  of  this  hitter  nobleman,  the  pacific 
plans  now  come  to  greater  maturity,  and  forwarded  by 
his  vigour  and  induttry,  feemed  to  have  operated  with 

*  Whitlockc,  p.  40.      Dugdile,  p.  J2-        Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Jlouic  «f  Hamilton,  p.   1  r.t,  185.     Clarendon,  p.  299. 
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CHAP,    full  fuccefs,  and  to  havebeftowcd,  at  laft,  on  that  forage 
LV.        country,  the  face  of  a  European  fettlement. 

V-#>-y-^         After  Strafford  fell  a  victim  to  popular  rage,  the  ru- 
*641*         mours  excited  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event,    could  not 
fuddenly  be  compofed,  but  continued  to  produce  the  great- 
eft  innovations  in  the  government. 

The  Britifli  proteftants,  tranfplanted  into  Ireland, 
having  every  moment  before  their  eyes  all  the  horrors  of 
popery,  had  naturally  been  carried  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme, and  had  univerfally  adopted  thehigheft  principles 
and  practices  of  the  puritans.  Monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
hierarchy,  was  become  odious  to  them  ;  and  every  me- 
thod of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  detaching 
themfelves  from  the  king  of  England,  was  greedilv  adopt- 
ed and  purfued.  They  confidered  not,  that  as  they  fcarce- 
ly  formed  the  fixth  part  of  the  people,  and  were  fecrctly 
obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  their  only  method 
of  fupporting  themfelves  was  by  maintaining  royal  autho- 
rity, and  preierving  a  great  dependence  on  their  mother- 
country.  The  Englifh  commons,  likewife,  in  their  furious 
profecution  of  Strafford,  had  overlooked  the  moft  obvious 
confequences;  and  while  they  imputed  to  him,  as  a  crime, 
every  difcretionary  aft  of  authority,  they  defpoiled  all 
fucceeding  governors  of  that  power,  by  which  alone  the 
Irifh  could  be  retained  in  fubje£r.ion.  And  fo  ftrong  was 
the  current  for  popular  government  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms, that  the  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  of  policy  were 
every  where  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  this  ruling 
pallion. 

Charles,  unable  to  refift,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Irifh,  as  to  the  Scottith  and  Englifh  parliaments  ;  and 
found  too,  that  their  encroachments  ftill  rofe  in  propor- 
tion to  his  concefiions.  Thofe  fubfidies,  which  themfelves 
had  voted,  they  reduced,  by  a  fubfequent  vote,  to  a  fourth 
part :  The  court  of  high  commiffion  was  determine  d  to 
be  a  grievance,:  Martial  law  aboliihed  :  The  juriiuiction 
of  the  council  annihilated  :  Proclamations  and  acts  of 
ftate  declared  of  no  authority :  Every  order  or  inftitution, 
which  depended  on  monarchy,  was  invaded  ;  and  the 
prince  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  prerogative,  without  the 
]eaft  pretext  of  any  violence  or  illegality  in  his  adminiftra- 
tion. 

The  ftanding  army  of  Ireland  was  ufually  about  3000 
men;  but  in  order  to  a  (hit  the  king  in  iupprelling  the 
Scottifh  covenanters,  Strafford  had  raifed  8000  more, 
and  had  incorporated  with  them  a  thoufand  men,  drawn 
from  the  old  army ;  a  neoefi'ary  expedient  for  bellowing 
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order  and  difcipline  on  the  new-levied  foldiers.  The  pri-     CH  AP. 
vate  men  in  this  army  were  all  catholics ;  but  the  officers,         LV. 
both  commiffipn  and  non-com  million,  were   proteltants,     t^/'YAJ 
and  could  entirely  he  depended  on  by  Charles.  The  Eng-         l6^x< 
liih  commons  entertained   the  greatelt  apprehenfions  on 
account  of   this   army  ;   and  never  ceafed    folieiting    the 
:>  till  he  agreed  to  break  it :    Nor  would  they  confent 
to  any  propofal  for  augmenting  the  (landing  army  to  ^ooo 
men  ;  a  number  which  the  king  deemed neceflary  for  re- 
taining Ireland  in  obedience. 

Charles,  thinking  it  dangerous  that  8000  men  accuf- 
tomed  to  idlei  efs,  and  (.rained  to  the  ule  of  arms,  mould 
be  difperfed  among  a  nation  fo  turbulent  and  unfettled, 
agreed  with  the  Spaniih  amhaffador  to  have  them  tranf- 
ported  into  Flanders,  andenlmed  in  his  mafter's  fervice. 
TheEnglim  commons,  pretending  apprehenfions,  left  re- 
gular bodies  of  troops,  difciplined  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Ihould  prove  it  ill  more  dangerous,  (ho wed  fome  averfion 
to  this  expedient  •,  and  the  king  reduced  his  allowance  to 
4000  men.  But  when  the  Spaniards  had  hired  (hips  for 
tranfporting  thefe  troops,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  em- 
bark ;  the  commons,  willing  to  fhow  their  power,  and 
not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  curbing  and  affront- 
ing the  king,  prohibited  every  one  from  furnifhing  veffels 
for  that  fervice.  And  thus,  the  project,  formed  by  Charles, 
ol  freeing  the  country  from  thefe  men,  was  unfortunately 
difappoin; 

The  old  Irifh  remarked  all  thefe  falfe  fleps'of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  refolvcd  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Though 
their  animofity  againit  that  nation,  for  want  of  an  occa- 
Bc  i  to  exert  itfelf,  feemedto  be  extinguifhed,  it  was  only 
compofed  into  a  temporary  and  deceitful  tranquility^. 
Their  intereits,  both  with  regard  to  property  and  religiony 
fecretly  ltimulated  them  to  a  revolt.  No  individual  of  any 
ll.pt:,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  had  the  property 
of  any  particular  eftate  ;  but  as  the  whole  fept  had  a  title 
to  a  whole  territory,  they  ignorantly  preferred  this  barba- 
rous community  before  the  more  fecure  and  narrower 
pofieflions  affigned  them  by  the  Englifh.  An  indulgence 
amounting  almoit  to  a  toleration,  had  been  given  to  the 
catholic  religion  :  But  fo  long  as  the  churches  and  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  revenues  were  kept  from  the  prielts,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of  profane  he- 
retics,   being  themfelvcs  discontented,  they  continually 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  281,  Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  381, 
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CH  A  P.    endeavoured  to  retard  any  cordial  reconciliation  between 
LV.         the  Englifh  and  the  Irifli  nations.*  }£ 

\X~y\j         THERE  w<;s  a  gentleman   called  Roger    More,  who, 
t&~jt.         though  of  a  iiarfow  fortune,  was  defcended  from  an  an- 

GonfjHracy    cjcnt  |r;{ja  famj}v     an(J  was  much    celebrated  among  his 

n»  Ireland,  '  '  ,  .  „  .  ° 

countryir.cn  lor  valour  ana  capacity.  1ms  man  tint  form- 
ed the  project  of  expelling  trie  Englifh,  and  averting  the 
independency  of  his  native  country*.    He  fecretly  went 
from  chieftain  to   chieftain,  and  roufed   up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontent.  He  maintained  aclofe  correfpon- 
dence  with  lord  Maguire  and  fir  Phelim    O'Neale,  the 
it. oft  powerful  of  the  old  Irifli.    By  converfution    by  let- 
ters, by  his  emiffaries,  he  reprefented  to  his  countrymen 
the  motives  of  a  revolt.  He  pbferved  to  them,  that  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and   factions  of  the  Engliih,  the 
king's  authority  in  Britain  was  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condi- 
tion, that  he  never  could  exert  himfelf  with  any  vigour 
in  maintaining  the  Englifh  dominion  over  Ireland  ;   that 
the  catholics  in  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  affifted   by 
the  proteftants,  had  fo  diminifhed  the  royal   prerogative 
and  the  power  of  the  lieutenant,  as  would  much  facilitate 
the  conducting,  to  its  defired  effect,    any    confpiracy   or 
combination,  which  could  be  formed  ;  that  the  Scots  hav- 
ing fo  fuccefsfully  thrown  off  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
England,  and  affumed  the   government   into   their  own 
hands,  had  fet  an  example  to  the  Irifli,  who  had  fo  much 
greater  oppreffions  to  complain  of ;  that  the  Englifh  plan- 
ters, who  had  expelled  them  their  pofiefliens,   fupprelled 
their  religion,  and  bereaved  them  of  their  liberties,  were 
but  a  handful  in  comparifon  of  the  natives  •,  that  they  liv- 
ed in  the  nioft  lupine  fecurity,  interfperfed  with  their  nu- 
merous enemies,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  a  fmall  ar- 
my, which  was  itfejf  Scattered  in    inconfiderable  divifions 
throughout  the  whole   kingdom  ;    that  a  great    body  of 
men,  difciplined  by  the  government,   were  now  thrown 
loofe,  and  were  ready  for  any  daring  or   defperate  enter- 
prife  ;  that  though  the  catholics  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  in 
feme  tolerable  meafurc,  the  excreife  of  their  religion,  from 
the  moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  they  mult  hence- 
forth expect,  that  the  government  will  be  conducted  by 
other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  that    the  puritanical 
parliament,  having  at  length    fubdued   their  fovereign, 
would,  no  doubt,  as  fobn  as  they  had  consolidated  their 
authority,  extend  their  ambitious  enterprifes  to  Ireland, 
and  make  the  catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the  fame  fv»- 


•' 
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rious  perfecution,  to  which  their  brethren  in  England  were     C  H  A  P. 
at  prefect  expofed  ;  and  that  a  revolt  in  the  Irish,  tending  LV. 

only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  againft  the  violence      L/"  /~\J 
of  foreign  rs,  could  never,  at  any  time,  be  deemed         l^*\* 

rebellion;  much  lefs  during  the  preient  cbnfufions,  when 
their  prince  was,  in  a  manner,  a  prifoner,  and  obedience 
muft  be  paid,  not  to  him,  but  to  thofe  who  had  traiteroui- 
ly  ufyrped  liis  lawful  authority*. 

By  thefe  confederations,  More  engaged  all  the  heads  or 
the  native  Irifh  into  the  confpiracy.  The  EngHfh  of  the 
pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  oUl  Englifh  planters,  be- 
ing all  catholics,  it  was  hoped,  would  alt.  r\<ards  join  the 
party,  which  rcftored  their  religion  to  its  ancient  iplendor 
and  authority.  The  intention  was,  that  fir  Phciim  O'Neal.c 
and  the  o;her  confpirators  fhould  begin  an  infurre&ion 
on  one  day  throughout  the  province-;,  arid  Ihnuld  at- 
tack all  the  Englifh  fettlcments ;  and  thai,  on  the  fame 
day,  lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  fhauld  furpvife  the 
cattle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement  of  the  revolt  was 
fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter,  that  there  might  be  mi 
difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from  England:  Succou:, 
to  themfelves  and  fuppiies  of  arms  they  expected  from 
France,  in  confequence  of  a  promife  made  them  by  car- 
dinal Richelieu.  And  many  Iriih  officers,  who  ferved  in 
the  Spanifh  troops,  had  engaged  to  join  them,  as  foon  as 
they  fa w  an  in furrection  entered,  upon  by  their  catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England, 
of  the  fury  exprefled  by  the  commons  againft  all  papiits, 
(truck  frelh  terror  into  the  Irifh  nation,  and  both  ftirnu- 
lated  the  confpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  and 
gave  them  aflurcd  hopes  of  the  concurrence  of  all  their 
countrymen)-. 

Such  propenfity  to  a  revolt  was  difcovered  in  all  the 
Irilh,  that  it  was  deemed  unnecefiary,  as  it  was  dangerous, 
to  entruft  the  fecret  to  many  hands  \  and  the  appointed 
day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  difcoverV  been  yet  made  to 
the  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  received  infor- 
mation from  his  ambafiadors,  that  fomething  was  in  agita- 
tion among  the  Irifh  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  though  he  gave 
warning  to  the  admini  rl  Ireland,  the  intelligence 

was    entirely  ne]  Secret  rumours  likewife  were 

heard  of  fome  aproaching  confpiracy  ;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  them.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  lieutenant,  remained    in   London.     The 

•  Temple,  p.   jz,  73,  78.     Ditgdalc,  p.  73.  +  Dugdalc,  p.  74, 

J  Rulliwonh,  vol,  y,  p,  4C0,    iN'ali'on,  toI,  ii.  p.  j6f. 
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two  jufiices,  fir  William  Parfons  and  fir  John  Borhce, 
were  men  of  fmall  abilities  ;  and,  by  an  inconvenience 
common  to  all  factious  times,  owed  their  advancement  to 
1641-  nothing  but  their  zeal  for  the  party  by  whom  every  thing 
Was  now  governed.  Tranquil  from  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  thefe  men  indulged  themfelves  in  the  molt 
profound  repofe,  on  the  very  brink  of  deftrutUon. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  fecurity,  on  the  ve- 
ry day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hoftiliiies.  The  cattle  of  Dublin,  by  which  the  ca- 
pital was  commanded,  contained  arms   for  10,000    men, 
with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a    proportionable 
quantity  of  ammunition  :  Yet  was  this  important  place 
guarded,  and  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force 
than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were  already  in  town 
with  a  numerous  band  of  their  parti  fans  :    Others  were 
expefted  that  night:  And,  next  morning,  they  were  to 
enter  upon,  what  they  efteemed  the  eafieft  of  all  enter- 
prifes,  the  furprifal  of  thecaftle.  O'Conolly,  an  Irifhman, 
but  a  proteftant,  betrayed  the  confpiracy  to  Parfons".  The 
juftices  and  council  fled  immediately  for  fafety  into  the 
caftle,  and  reinforced  the  guards.  The  alarm  was  convey- 
ed to  the  city,  and  all  the  proteftants   prepared  for    de- 
fence. More  efcaped  :  Maguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahone, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  disco- 
vered to  the  jultices  the  proje&  of  a  general  infurreaion, 
and  redoubled  the  apprehenfions  which  already  were  uni- 
verfally  difFufed  throughout  Dublinf. 
Irifh  mfur-         But  though  O'Conolly's  difcovery  faved  the  caftle  from 
region  and    a  f      rife>  th*  confeffion  extorted  from  Mahone  came  too 
me.       late  to  prevent  the  intended  infurreaion.    O'Neale   and 
his  confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.    The 
Irifh,  every  where  intermingled  with  the  En^lifh,  needed 
but  a  hint  from  their  leaders  and  priefts  to  begin  hoftili- 
ties  againft  a  people,  whom  they  hated  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  profperityj.  The 
houfes,  cattle,  goods  of  the  unwary  Englilh  were  firft 
feized.  Thofe  who   heard  of  the  commotions    in  their 
neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their  habitations,  and 
aflembling  for  mutual  protection,  remained  at  home,  in 
hopes  of  defending  their  property,  and  fell  thus  feparate- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies§.    After  rapacity  had 
fully  exerted  itfelf,  cruelty,  and  the  molt  barbarous  that 

*  Ruflnvorth.vol.  v.  p.  299.      Nalfon,  vol.ii.  p.  530,      May,  book 
S.;  p.  6.  +  '!  cmple,  p.  17,  18,  '9.  *°-     Ruftworth,  vol.  v.  p.  4°»« 
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?yer,  In  any  nation,   was  known  or  heard  of,  began  its 
operations.    An    universal  mafi'acre    commenced   of  the      CH\P. 
Englifh,  now  defencelefs,  and  paflively  refigned  to  their         LV. 
inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  fex,  no  condition  was  fpared.     v-**~v 
The  wife  weeping  for  her  butchered   huiband,  and  em-        t6'11, 
bracing  her  helplefs  children,  wai  pierced  with  them,  and 
periflied  by  the  fame  ftroke*.    The  old,  the  young,  the 
vigorous,  the  infirm,    underwent  a  like  fate,    and  were 
confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight   fave 
from  the  ;ir!l  affiult :  Deftru&iori  was,  every  where,  let 
loofe  and  met  the  hunted  vidYims  at  every  turn.    In  vain 
wasrecourfe  had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends  : 
All  connexions  were  diflblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by 
that  hand,  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  ex- 
pected.   Without    provocation,    without  oppofition,   the 
aftonifhed  Englifh,  living  in  profound  peace  and  full  fe- 
curity,  were  maflacred  by  their  neareil  neighbours,  with 
whom  they  had  long   upheld  a  continual   intercourfe  o£ 
kindnefs  and  good  ofHcesf. 

Bur  death  was  the  flighted  punifhment  inflicted  by 
thofe  rebeb  :  All  the  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  could 
devife,  a'l  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  anguifti  of 
mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair,  could  not  fatiate  revenge  ex- 
cited without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe. 
To  enter  into  particulars  would  fhock  the  leaft  delicate 
humanity.  Such  enormities,  though  attefted  by  undoubt- 
ed evidence,  appear  almoft:  incredible.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  encouraged  by  the  utmoft  licenfe, 
reach  not  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  ferocity  ;  unlefs  the  pity  in- 
herent in  human  breads  be  deftroyed  by  that  contagion 
of  example,  which  tranfports  men  beyond  all  the  ufual 
motives  of  conduct,  and  behaviour. 

The  weaker  fex  themfelves,  naturally  tender  to  their 
own  fufFerings,  and  companionate  to  thofe  of  others,  here 
emulated  their  more  robuft  companions,  in  the  practice 
of  every  cruelty^;.  Even  children,  taught  by  the  example, 
and  encouraged  by  the  exortation,  of  their  parents,  effay- 
ed  their  feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcafles  or  defencelefs 
children  of  the  Engli(h§.  The  very  avarice  of  the  Irifli 
was  not  a  fufHcient  reftraint  of  their  cruelty.  Such  was 
their  frenzy,  that  the  cattle  which  they  had  fcized,  and 
by  rapine  made  their  own,  yet,  becaufe  they  bore  the 
Hume  of  Englilh,  were  wantonly  flaughtered,  or,  when 
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covered  with  wounds,  turned  loofe  into  the  woods  and 
deferts*. 

The  (lately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of  the 
planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ignorance  of  the 
natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with  the 
ground.  And  where  the  miferable  owners,  fhut  up  in 
their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  perifhed  in  the 
flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  double 
triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  focsf. 

If  any  where  a  number  affembled  together,  -and,  af- 
fuming  courage  from  defpair,  were  refolved  to  fweeten 
death  by  revenge  on  their  affaffins;  they  were  difarmed 
by  capitulations,  and  promifes  of  fafety  confirmed  by  the 
moft  folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrenderd, 
than  the  rebels,  v/ith  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made 
them  fh are  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen;}:. 

Others,  more  ingenious  ftillin  their  barbarity,  temp- 
ted their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents ; 
and  having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt,  gave 
them  that  death,  which  they  fought  to  fhun  by  deferv- 
ing  it$. 

Amidst  all  thefe  enormities,  the  facred  name  of  Re- 
ligion refcunded  on  every  fide  ;  not  to  ftop  the  hands 
of  thefe  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  fteel 
their  hearts  againft  every  movement  of  human  or  focial 
fympathy.  The  Englifh,  as  heretics  abhorred  of  God,  and 
detcftable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the 
priefts  for  daughter  j  and,  of  all  actions,  to  rid  the  world 
of  thefe  declared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
represented  as  the  moft  meritorious||.  Nature,  which,  in 
that  rude  people,  was  fufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious 
deeds,  was  farther  ftimulated  by  precept  j  and  national 
prejudices  emnoifoned  by  thofe  averfions,  more  deadly 
and  incurable,  which  arofe  from  an  enraged  fuperftition. 
,  While  death  fmifhed  the  -fufferings  of  each  victim,  the 
bigoted  aflaffins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  ftill  echoed  in" 
his  expiring  ears,  that  thefe  agonies  were  but  the  com- 
mencement of  torments  infinite  and  eternal^. 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  fir  Phelim 
O'Neale  and  the  Irifh  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion: 
An  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  kind,  and 
worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  deteftation  and  abhorrence. 

*  Temple,  p.  84,  +  Ide  n,  p,  99.  106,  Rufh.voI,v.  p.  414, 
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The  generous  nature  of  More,  was  mocked  at  the  recital  CHAP. 
of  fuch  enormous  cruelties.  He  flew  toO'Neale'scamp;  LV. 
but  found  that  his  authority,  which  was  fuflkient  to  ex-  v^-v-*^ 
cite  the  Irifh  to  an  infurrecYion,  was  too  feeble  to  reftrain  '*>•*'• 
their  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a  caufe  pol- 
luted by  fo  many  crimes  ;  and  he  retired  into  Flanders. 
Sir  Phelhn,  recommended*by  the  greatnefs  of  his  fami- 
Jy,'and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unreftrained  brutality  of  his 
nature,  though  without  any  courage  or  capacity,  acquired 
the  entire  afcendant  over  the  northern  rebels*.  The  Eng- 
lilh  colonies  were  totally  annihilated  in  the  open  country 
of  Ulfter  :  The  Scots,  at  firft,  met  with  more  favourable, 
treatment.  In  order  to  engage  them  to  a  pallive  neutra- 
lity, the  Irifh  pretended  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Bri- 
tifh  nations ;  and  claiming  friendfhip  and  confanguinity 
Scots,  extended  not  over  them  the  fury  of  their 
maflacres.  .  Many  of  them  found  an  opportunity  to  fly 
the  country  :  Others  retired  into  places  of  fecurity,  and 
prepared  themfelves  for  defence  :  And  by  this  means, 
the  Scottifh  planters,  mod  of  them  at  lead,  efcaped  with 
their  livesf.  N^ 

From  Ulfler,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed  them- 
felves in  an  inltant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ire- 
land. In  all  places  death  and  flaughter  were  not  uncom- 
mon *,  though  the  Irifh,  in  thefe  other  provinces,  preten- 
ded to  act  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel 
und  barbarous  was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with 
Ming  the  Englifh,  their  houfes,  with  defpoiling  them 
of  their  goodly  manors,  with  wafting  their  cultivated 
fields  j  they  {tripped  them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turn- 
ed them  out,  naked  and  defencelefs,  to  all  the  ftverities  of 
the  feafonj.  The  heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring 
againft  that  unhappy  people,  were  armed  with  cold  and 
tempefl  unufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the 
mercilefs  fword  had  left  unfimfhed§.  The  roads  were  co- 
vered with  crowds  of  naked  Englifh,  haftenirig  towards 
Dublin  and  the  other  cities,  which  yet  r  In  the 

hands  of  their  countrymen.  The  feeble  age  of  children, 
the  tender  fex  of  women,  fdon  funk  under  the  multipli- 
ed rigours  of  cold  and  hunger.  Here  the  hu'band,  bid- 
ding a  final  adieu  to  his  expiring  family,  envied  them 
that  fate,  which  he  himfelf  expecled  fo  foon  to  fha. 
There,the  fori,  having  long  fupported  his  aged  parent,  with 
reluctance  obeyed  his  lafl  commands,  and  abandoning 
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CHAP,    him   in   this  uttermoft  diftrefs,  referved  himfelf  to  the 
LV.         hopes  of  avenging  that  death,  which  all  his  efforts  could 
£V"YXJ     not  prevent  or  delay.     The  aftonifhing  greatnefs  of  the 
1641.        calamity  deprived  the  fufferers  of  any  relief  from  the 
view  of  companions  in  affliction.    With  filent  tears,  or 
lamentable  cries,  they  hurried  on  through  the  hoftile  ter- 
ritories ;  and  found  every  heart,  which  was  not  fteelled 
by  native  barbarity,  guarded  by  the  more  implacable  fu- 
ries of  miftaken  piety  and  religion*. 

The  favingof  Dublin  preferved  in  Ireland  the  remains 
of  the  Englifh  name.  The  gates  of  that  city,  though  ti- 
moroufly  opened,  received  the  wretched  fupplicants,  and 
ptefented  to  the  view  a  fcene  of  human  mifery  beyond 
what  any  eye  had  ever  before  beheldf .  Compafhon  feized 
the  amazed  inhabitants,  aggravated  with  the  fear  of  like 
calamities ;  while  they  obferved  the  numerous  foes  with- 
out and  within,  which  every  where  environed  them,  and 
reflected  on  the  weak  refources  by  which  they  were  them- 
felves  fupported.  The  more  vigorous  of  the  unhappy  fu- 
gitives, to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  were  inlifted 
into  three  regiments  :  The  reft  were  dift ributed  into  the 
houfes  ;  and  all  care  was  taken,  by  diet  and  warmth,  to 
recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid  limbs.  Dileafes  of  unknown 
name  and  fpecies,  derived  from  thefe  multiplied  diltreffes, 
feized  many  of  them,  and  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  their 
lives  :  Others,  having  now  leifure  to  reflect:  on  their  migh- 
ty lofs  of  friends  and  fortune,  curfed  that  being  which 
they  had  faved.  Abandoning  themfelves  to  defpair,  refut- 
ing all  fuccour,  they  expired  ;  without  other  confolation 
than  that  of  receiving  among  their  countrymen  the  ho- 
nours of  a  grave,  which,  to  their  flaughtered  compani- 
ons, had  been  denied  by  the  inhuman  barbarians^. 

By  fome  computations,  thofe  who  perifhed  by  all  thefe 
cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  thoufand :  By  the  molt  moderate,  and  probably 
the  moft  reafonable  account,  they  are  made  to  amount  to 
40,000  ;  if  this  eftimation  itfelf  be  not,  as  is  ufual  in 
inch  cafes,  fomewhat  exaggerated. 

The  juftices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of  the- 
army  which  were  not  furrounded  by  the  rebels;  and  they 
auembled  a  force  of  1  500  veterans.  They  foon  inlifted, 
and  armed  from  the  magazines  above  4000  men  more. 
They  difpatched  a  body  of  600  men,  to  throw  relief  into 
Tredah,  beiiegedLby  the  Irifh.  But  thefe  troops,  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  were  moil  of 

■  Temj>!c,  p,  22.         +  Ide:n.  p.  43,  62.        £  Idem,  p,  43.  6*. 
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i 
them  put  to  the  fword.  Their  arms,  falling  into  the  hands    CHAP. 
of  the  Iriih,  fupplied  them  with  what  they  molt  wanted ".         LV. 
The  juftices,  willing  to  foment  the  rebellion,  in  a  view  of    <^^^^^/ 
profiting  by  the  multiplied  forfeitures,  henceforth  thought         1641. 
of  nothing  more  than  providing  for  their  own  prefect  le- 
curity,  and  that  of  the  capital.     The  earl  of  Ormond, 
their  general,  remonftrated  againft  fuch  timid,  not  to  fay 
bale  and  interelted  counfels  ;  but  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  authority. 

The  Englifh  of  the  p;de,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurrection, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied-}-. By  their  proteftations  and  declarations,  they  en- 
gaged the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which  they 
promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  the  government^.  But 
in  a  little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found  more 
prevalent  over  them,  than  regard  and  duty  to  their  mo- 
ther-country. They  chofe  lord  Gormanftone  their  leader  j 
and,  joining  the  old  Irifh,  rivalled  them  in  every  a£fc  of 
violence  towards  the  Englifh  protectants.  Befldes  many 
fmaller  bodies  difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  the  principal 
army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  men,  and 
threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate  fiege§. 

Both  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  rebels  confpired  in  one 
impofture,  with  which  they  feduced  many  of  their  de- 
luded countrymen  :  The  pretended  authority  from  the 
king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  for  their  in- 
furrection  j  and  they  affirmed,  that  the  caufe  of  their  tak- 
ing arms  was  to  vindicate  royal  prerogative,  now  invaded 
by  the  puritanical  parliamentj|.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  hav- 
ing found  a  royal  patent  in  lord  Caufield's  houfe,  whom 
he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the  feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a 
commiflion  which  he  had  forged  for  himfelf^. 

The  king  received  an  account  of  this  infurre&ion  by 
a  meflenger  difpatched  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the'Scot- 
tifh  parliament.  He  expected  that  the  mighty  zeal  ex- 
prefled  by  the  Scots  for  the  proteftant  religion,  would 
immediately  engage  them  to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it 
was  fo  violently  invaded  :  He  hoped  that  their  horror 
againft  popery,  a  religion  which  now  appeared  in  its  moft 
horrible  afpect,  would  fecond  all  his  exhortations :  He 
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had  obferved  with  what  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  t® 
arms,  and  affembled  troops  in  oppofition  to  the  rights  of 
their  fovcreign :  He  faw  with  how  much  greater  facility 
they  could  now  collect  forces,  which  had  been  very  lately 
difbanded,  and  which  had  been  fo  long  enured  to  mili- 
tary difcipline.  The  cries  of  their  affrighted  and  diftrefT- 
ed  brethren  in  Ireland,  he  promifed  himfelf,  would  pow- 
erfully incite  them  to  fend  over  fuccours,  which  could 
arrive  fo  quickly,  and  aid  them  with  fuch  promptitude  in 
this  uttermoft  diftrefs.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  i:> 
ufual  among  religious  fects,  was  very  feeble,  when  not 
ftimulated  either  by  faction  or  by  intereft.  They  now 
eonfidered  themfelves  entirely  as  a  republic,  and  made  no 
account  of  the  authority  of  their  prince,  which  they  had 
utterly  annihilated.  Conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent 
diftreffes  of  Ireland,  they  refolved  to  make  an  advanta- 
geous bargain  for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  mould 
fupply  their  neighbouring  nation.  And  they  call  their 
eye  towards  the  Englifh  parliament,  with  whom  they 
were  already  fo  clofely  connected,  and  who  could  alone 
fulfil  any  articles  which  might  be  agreed  on.  Except  dif- 
patching  a  fmall  body  to  fupport  the  Scottifh  colonies 
in  Ulfler,  they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  at  prefent, 
than  fending  commiflioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat 
with  that  power,  to  whom  the  fovereign  authority  was 
now  in  reality  transferred*. 

The  king  too,  fenfibJe  of  his  utter  inability  to  fubdue 
the  Irifli  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  this  exigency, 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  depend 
on  their  afliftance  for  fupply.  After  communicating  to 
them  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  the  infurre&ion  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the 
refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  confpiracy 
r«gainft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care  and  wifdom, 
therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  conduct  and  pro fe- 
cution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  eaufe  fo  important  to  na- 
tional and  religious  interefts,  mufl  of  neceffity  be  imme- 
diately entered  upon,  and  vigorously  purfuedf. 

The  Englifh  parliament  was  new  affembled  ;  and  dis- 
covered, in  every  vote,  the  fame  difpcfitions  in  which 
they  had  feparated.  The  exalting  of  their  own  authority, 
the  diminifhing  of  the  king's,  were  ftill  the  objects  pur- 
fued  by  the  majority.  Every  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  gain  the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to  attach 
them  to  the  crown,  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  either  for  want 
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of  {kill  in  coudu£ling  it,  or  by  reafon  of  the  flender  pre-  CHAP, 
ferments  which  it  was  then  in  the  king's  power  to  con-  LV. 
fer.  The  ambitious  and  enterprizing  patriots  difdained  L/V\J 
to  accept,  in  detail,  of  a  precarious  power;  while  they  I'J"iI- 
deemed  it  fo  eaiy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  affault,  to 
poiTefs  themfelves  for  ever  of  the  entire  fovereignty.  Sen- 
sible that  the  meafures  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
fued,  rendered  them  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  king  ; 
were  many  of  them  in  themfelves  exceptionable  ;  fome 
of  them,  ttrictly  fpeaking,  illegal ;  they  refolved  to  feek 
their  own  fecunty,  as  well  as  greatnefs,  by  enlarging  po- 
pular authority  in  England.  The  great  neceljities  to  which 
the  king  was  reduced  ;  the  violent  prejudices  which  ge- 
nerally, throughout  the  nation,  prevailed  againfl:  him  ; 
his  facility  in  making  the  molt  important  conceflions  ; 
the  example  of  the  Scots,  whofe  encroachments  had  to- 
tally fubverted  monarchy  :  All  thefe  circumftances  far- 
ther inftigated  the  commons  in  their  invafion  of  royal 
prerogative.  And  the  danger  to  which  the  conftitution 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  lately  expofed,  perfuaded  many, 
that  it  never  could  be  fufficiently  fecured,  but  by  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  that  authority  which  had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power,  fcarce- 
ly  in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to  execute,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  paflion  which  feized  the  nation  for 
prefbyterian  difcipline,  and  for  the  wild  enthuiiafm  which 
at  that  time  accompanied  it.  The  licenfe  which  the  par- 
liament had  beftowed  on  this  fpirit,  by  checking  ecclefi- 
aflical  authority  ;  the  countenance  and  encouragement 
with  which  they  had  honoured  it ;  had  abready  difFufed 
its  influence  to  a  wonderful  degree :  And  all  orders  of 
men  had  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poifon.  In  every 
difcourfe  or  conversation,  this  mode  of  religion  entered  ; 
in  all  bufinefs  it  had  a  fhare;  every  elegant  pleafure  or 
amufement  it  utterly  annihilated ;  many  vices  or  corrup- 
tions of  mind  it  promoted  ;  even  difeafes  and  bodily  dif- 
tempers  were  not  totally  exempted  from  it ;  and  it  be- 
came requisite,  we  are  told,  for  all  phyficians  to  be  expert 
in  the  fpiritual  profeflion,  and,  by  theological  confider- 
ntions,  to  allay  thofe  religious  terrors  with  which  their 
patients  were  fo  generally  haunted.  Learning  itfclf,  which 
tends  fo  much  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  humanifc  the 
temper,  rather  ferved  on  this  occafion  to  exalt  that  epide- 
mical frenzy  which  prevailed.  Rude  as  yet,  and  imper- 
fect, it  fupplied  the  difmal  fanaticifm  with  a  variety  of 
views,  founded  it  on  fome  coherency  of  fyftem,  enriched 
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CHAP,    it  with  different  figures  of  elocution  •,  advantages  with 
LV.         which  a  people,  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  had  been 

L/  S~\J     happily  unacquainted. 
104J.  From  policy,  at  firft,  and  inclination,  now  from  ne- 

ceffity,  the  king  attached  himfelf  extremely  to  the  hierar- 
chy :  For  like  reafons,  his  enemies  were  determined,  by 
one  and  the  fame  effort,  to  overpower  the  church  and 
monarchy. 

While  the  commons  were  in  this  difpofition,  the  Iriih 
rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  raoft  to  promote 
the  views  in  which  all  their  meafures  terminated.  A  hor- 
ror againft  the  papifts,  however  innocent,  they  had  con- 
ftantly  encouraged  5  a  terror  from  the  confpiracies  of 
that  feci,  however  improbable,  they  had  at  all  times  en- 
deavoured to  excite.  Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion, 
dreadful  and  unexpected  ;  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances  the  mofl  deteftable  of  which  there  ever  was  any 
record  :  And  what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Iriih 
catholics,  it  was  no  difficult  matter,  in  the  prefent  difpo- 
iiiion  of  men's  minds,  to  attribute  to  that  whole  feet,  who 
were  already  fo  much  the  object  of  general  abhorrence. 
Accuftomed,  in  all  invectives,  to  join  the  prelatical  par- 
ty with  the  papifts,  the  people  immediately  fuppofed  this 
infurrection  to  be  the  refult  of  their  united  counfels.  And 
when  tbey  heard  that  the  Iriih  rebels  pleaded  the  king's 
commiffion  for  all  their  acts  of  violence  ;  bigotry,  ever 
credulous  and  malignant,  affented  without  fcruple  to  that 
grofs  impwfture,  and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with 
the  whole  enormity  of  a  contrivance  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman  . 

By  the  difficulties  and  diftreffes  of  the  crown,  the 
commons,  who  poffeffed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had 
aggrandifed  themfelves  ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  hap- 
pinefs,  that  the  Iriih  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fo  criti- 
cal a  juncture,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland.  That  ex- 
preflion  of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  moft  unlimited  fenfe.  They  had,  on 
other  occafions,  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  princi- 
pal and  moft  natural  branch  of  authority ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  they  at  once  affumed  it,  fully  and  en- 
tirely, as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  af- 
fignment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged 
paffively  to  fubmit  j  both  becaufeof  his  inability  to  r«fift< 

*  S«  note  [jCCI  at  the  end  aft  W  v<*?umrv 
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and  left  he  fhould  ftill  more  expofe  himfelf  to  the  re- 
proach of  favouring  the  progrefs  of  that  odious  rebellion. 
I  ,  The  project  of  introducing  farther  innovations  in  Eng- 
land being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among  the  com-  Si- 
mons, it  became  a  neceffary  confequence,  that  their  opera- 
tions with  regard  to  Ireland  fhould  all  of  them,  be  con- 
iidered  as  fubordinate  to  the  former,  on  whofe  fuccefs, 
When  once  undertaken,  their  own  grandeur,  fecurity,  and 
even  being,  mult  entirely  depend.  While  they  preten- 
ded the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  Irifli  infurrection,  they 
took  no  Heps  towards  its  fuppreffion,  but  fuch  as  likewifc 
tended  to  give  them  the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions 
which  they  forefaw  muft  fo  foort  be  excited  in  England*. 
The  extreme  contempt  entertained  for  the  natives  in  Ire- 
land, made  the  popular  leaders  believe,  that  it  would  be 
eafy  at  any  time  to  fupprefs  their  rebellion,  and  recover 
that  kingdom:  Nor  were  they  willing  to  lofe,  by  too  hafty 
fuccefs,  the  advantage  which  that  rebellion  would  afford 
them  in  their  projected  encroachments  on  the  preroga- 
tive. By  affuming  the  total  management  of  the  war,  they 
acquired  the  courtfhip  and  dependence  of  every  one  who 
had  any  connexion  with  Ireland,  or  who  was  defirous  o£ 
inlilting  in  thefe  military  enterprises  :  They  levied  money 
under  pretence  of  the  Irifh  expedition  ;  but  referved  it 
for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  more  nearly :  They 
took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines  ;  but  ftill  kept  them 
with  a  fecret  intention  of  employing  them  againft  him- 
felf :  Whatever  law  they  deemed  neceffary  for  aggrandif- 
ing  themfelves,  was  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling  them 
to  recover  Ireland  ;  and  if  Charles  withheld  the  royal  af- 
fcnt,  his  refufal  was  imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  coun- 
fels  which  had  at  firft  excited  the  popifh  rebellion,  and 
which  itill  threatened  total  deftruction  to  the  proteftant 
intereft  throughout  all  his  dominions-]-.  And  though  no 
forces  were  for  a  long  time  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very 
little  money  remitted,  during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  ftrong  was  the  peeple's  attachment  to  the  / 

commons,  that  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious  f 

zealots,  whofe  votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  de* 
ftruetion  to  the  Irifli  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  re- 
monltrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  committee,  which,  at  the  firft  meeting  of  parliament 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  43?.     Sir  Ed.  Walker,  p.  6. 
t  Naifo.i,  vol.  ii.  p.  6l8.     Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p*  59:*. 
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had  been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  which  had  hither- 
to made  no  progrefs  in  their  work,  received  frefh  injunc- 
tions to  finifh  that  undertaking. 

The  committee  brought  into  the  houfe  that  remon- 
ftrance,  which  has  become  fo  memorable,  and  which  was 
foon    afterwards    attended   with  fuch  important  confe- 
quences.  It  was  not  addreffed  to  the  king;  but  was  open- 
ly declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.    The  harflinefs 
of  the  matter  was  equalled  by  the  feverity  of  the  language. 
It  confifts  of  many  grofs  falfehoods,  intermingled  with 
fome  evident  truths  :  Malignant  infmuations  are  joined 
to  open  invectives  :  Loud  complaints  of  the  paft,  accom- 
panied with  jealous  prognoftications  of  the  future.  What- 
ever unfortunate,  whatever  invidious,    whatever  fufpi- 
cious  meafure  had  been  embraced  by  the  king  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  is  infilled  on  and  aggravated 
with  mercilefs  rhetoric  :  The  unfuccefsful  expeditions  to 
Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  are  mentioned  :  The  fending 
of  ihips  to  France  for  the  luppreflion  of  the  hugonots  : 
The  forced  loans  :  The  illegal  confinement  of  men  for 
not  obeying  illegal  commands  :  The  violent  diffolution  of 
four  parliaments  :  The  arbitrary  government  which  al- 
ways fucceeded  :  The  queftioning,  fining,  and  imprifon- 
ing  of  members  for  their  conduct  in  the  houfe :  The  le- 
vying of  taxes  without  cenfent  of  the  commons  :  The 
introducing  of  fuperftitious  innovations  into  the  church, 
without  authority  of  law  :  In  fhort,  every  thing  which, 
either  with  or  without  reafon,  had  given  offence,  during 
the  courfe  of  fifteen  years,  from  the  acceffion  of  the  king 
to  the  calling  of  the  prefent  parliament.  And,  though  all 
thefe  grievances  had  been  already  redreffed,  and  even 
laws  enacted  for  future  fecurity  againft  their  return,  the 
praife  of  thefe  advantages  was  afcribed,  not  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  parliament  who  had  extorted  his  confent  to 
fuch  falutary  ftatutes.  Their  own  merits  too,  they  affer- 
ted,  towards  the  king,  were  no  lefs  eminent  than  towards 
the  people.  Though  they  had  feized  his  whole  revenue, 
rendered  it  totally  precarious,  and  made  even  their  tem- 
porary fupplies  be  paid  to  their  own  commiffioners,  who 
were  independent  of  him  ;  they  pretended  that  they  had 
liberally  fupported  him  in  his  neceffities.    By  an  irifult 
ftill  more  egregious,  the  very  giving  of  money  to  the 
Scots,  for  levying  war  againft  their  fovereign,  they  repre- 
fented  as  as  an  inftance  of  their  duty  towards  him-  And 
all  their  grievances,  they  faid,  which  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution,    proceeded 
•ntirely  from  the  formed  combination  of  a  popifh  fac- 
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tion,  who   had  ever  fwayed   the  king's  counfels,  who    CHAP. 
had  endeavoured,  by  an  uninterrupted  effort,  to  intro-         LV. 
duce  their  iuperitition  into  England  and  Scotland,  and    ^-v-*>0 
who  had  now,  at  laft,  excited  an  open  and  bloody  rebel-         Mil- 
lion in  Ireland'. 

This  remonftrancc,  to  full  of  acrimony  and  violence, 
was  a  plain  fignal  for  (bme  farther  attacks  intended  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration,  that  the  concellions 
already  made,  however  important,  were  not  to  be  regar- 
ded as  fatisfactory.  What  pretenfions  would  be  advanced, 
how  unprecedented,  how  unlimited,  were  eafily  imagi- 
ned j  and  nothing  lefs  was  forefeen,  whatever  ancient 
names  might  be  preferved,  than  an  abolition,  almoft  to- 
tal, of  the  monarchical  government  of  England.  The 
oppofition,  therefore,  which  the  remonflrance  met  with 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  great.  For  above  four- 
teen hours,  the  debate  was  warmly  managed  ;  and  from 
the  wearinefs  of  the  king's  party,  which  probably  con- 
fitted  chiefiy  of  the  elderly  people,  and  men  of  cool  fpi- 
rits,  the  vote  was  at  lafi:  carried  by  a  fmall  majority  of 
elevenf.  Some  time  after,  the  remon (trance  was  ordered  22d  Nov. 
to  be  printed  and  publifhed,  without  being  carried  up  to 
the  houfe  of  peers  for  their  aflent  and  concurrence. 

When  this  remonftrance  was  difperfed,  it  excited  eve-  Reafons  00 
ry-where  the  fame  violent  controverfy,  which  attended  both  fides, 
it  when  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons.  This 
parliament,  faid  the  partifans  of  that  aflembly,  have  at 
length  profited  by  the  fatal  example  of  their  predeceflbrs; 
and  are  refolved,  that  the  fabric,  which  they  have  gene- 
rouily  undertaken  to  rear  for  the  protection  of  liberty, 
jhall  not  be  left  to  future  ages  infecure  and  imperfect. 
At  the  time  when  the  petition  of  right,  that  requilite  vin- 
dication of  a  violated  conftitution,  was  extorted  from 
unwilling  prince  ;  who  but  imagined  that  liberty  was 
it  fecured,  and  that  the  laws  would  thenceforth  main- 
tain themfelves  in  oppofition  to  arbitrary  authority  ?  But 
what  was  the  event  ?  A  right  was  indeed  acquired  to  the 
people,  or  rather  their  ancient  right  was  more  exactly  de- 
fined :  But  as  the  poiver  of  invading  it  itill  remained  in 
the  prince,  no  fooner  did  ?.n  opportunity  otter,  than  he 
totally  disregarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements, 
and  made  his  will  and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  govern- 
ment. Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  authority,  which 
lie  has  derived  from  his  early  education,  which  are  uni- 

*  Rufli.vo!  v.  p.  438.        Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  694.         +  Wl.itlockc, 
p,  49.    Dugdaic,  p.  71.         Nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  06$. 
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ted  in  his  mind  with  the  irrefiftible  illufions  of"  felf-Iove^ 
which  are  corroborated  by  his  miitaken  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  i$  in  vain  to  hope  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age, 
*<Hi-  he  will  lincerely  renounce,  from  any  fubiequent  reflec- 
tion or  experience.  Such  converfions,  if  ever  they  hap- 
pen, are  extremely  rare;  but  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
derived  from  neceflity,  from  the  jealoufy  and  reientrnent 
of  antagonists,  from  blame,  from  reproach,  from  oppofi- 
tion,  muft  be  the  refult  of  the  fondeit  and  moft  blind  cre- 
dulity. Thefe  violences,  however  neceflary,  are  fine  to 
irritate  a  prince  againft  limitations  fo  cruelly  impofed  up- 
on him  ;  and  each  concellion,  which  he  is  constrained  to 
make,  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  tribute  paid  to  faction 
and  fedition,  and  is  fecretly  attended  with  a  reloiution 
of  feizing  every  favourable  opportunity  to  retra£t  it.  Nor 
fhould  we  imagine,  that  opportunities  of  that  kind  will 
not  offer  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  Governments, 
efpecially  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  continual  fluctu- 
ations :  The  humours  of  the  people  change  perpetually 
from  one  extreme  to  another  :  And  no  refolution  can  be 
more  wife,  as  well  as  morejuft,  than  that  of  employing 
the  prefent  advantages  againft  the  king,  who  had  formerly 
pufhed  much  lefs  tempting  ones  to  the  utmolt  extre- 
mities againft  his  people  and  his  parliament.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that,  if  the  religious  rage  which  has  feized  the  mul- 
titude, be  allowed  to  evaporate,  they  will  quickly  return 
to  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment ;  and,  with  it, 
embrace  thofe  principles  of  flavery,  which  it  inculcates 
with  fuch  zeal  on  its  fubmiflive  profelytes.  Thofe  patri- 
ots, who  are  now  the  public  idols,  may  then  become  the 
objects  of  general  deteftation  ;  and  equal  fhouts  of  joy 
attend  their  ignominious  execution,  with  thofe  which  fe- 
cond  their  prefent  advantages  and  triumphs.  Nor  ough 
the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  to  be  regarded  in  them 
as  a  fclfifh  confideration  :  In  their  fafery  is  involved  the 
fecurity  of  the  laws  :  The  patrons  of  the  conititution 
cannot  fuffer  without  a  fatal  blow  to  the  conititution  : 
And  it  is  but  juftice  in  the  public  to  protect,  at  any  ha- 
zard, thofe  who  have  fo  generoufly  expofed  themfelves  to 
the  utmoft  hazard  for  the  public  intereft.  What  though 
monarchy,  the  ancient  government  of  England,  be  im- 
paired, during  thefe  contefts,  in  many  of  its  former  pre- 
rogatives :  The  laws  will  flourifh  the  more  by  its  decay  ; 
and  it  is  happy,  allowing  that  matters  are  really  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  current  at 
jeaft  runs  towards  liberty,  and  that  the  error  is  on  that 
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fide  which  is  fafeft  for  the  general  interefls  of  mankind    CHAP. 
and  fociety.  ,  LV. 

The  beil  arguments  of  the  royalifts  againft  a  farther  t^S~~/\J 
attack  on  the  prerogative,  were  founded  more  on  oppofite  J641. 
ideas,  which  they  had  formed  of  the  part  events  of  this 
reign,  than  on  oppofite  principles  of  government.  Some 
invafions,  they  faid,  and  thofe  too  of  moment,  had  un- 
doubtedly been  made  on  national  privileges  :  But  were 
we  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  thefe  violences,  we  fhouicl 
never  find  it  to  confift  in  the  wanton  tyranny  and  injuf- 
tice  of  the  prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immoderate 
appetite  for  authority.  The  hoftilities  with  Spain,  in 
which  the  king,  on  his  accemon,  found  himfelf  engaged, 
however  imprudent  and  unnecefTary,  had  proceeded  from 
the  advice,  and  even  importunity  of  the  parliament ;  who 
deferted  him  immediately  after  they  had  embarked  him 
in  thofe  warlike  meafures.  A  young  prince,  jealous  of 
honour,  was  natuially  afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  firft 
enterprize,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  fueh  maturity  of 
counfel,  as  to  perceive  that  his  greateft  honour  lay  iu 
preferving  the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  fubfequent  par- 
liaments had  been  extreme  with  regai-d  to  many  articles, 
particularly  tonnage  and  poundage;  and  had  reduced  thd 
king  to  an  abfolute  neceffity,  if  he  would  preferve  entire 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  levying  thofe  duties  by  his  own 
authority,  and  of  breaking  through  the  forms,  in  order  to  • 
maintain  the  fpirit,  of  the  constitution.  Having  once 
made  fo  perilous  a  ftep,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  confult  the  public  intereit,  by  impofing 
fhip-money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  bur- 
dens and  taxations.  A.  fure  proof  that  he  had  formed  no 
fyftem  for  enflaving  his  people  is,  that  the  chief  object  of 
his  government  has  been  to  raife  a  naval,  not  a  military 
force  ;  a  project,  ufeful,  honourable,  nay  indifpenfably 
requifite,  and  in  fpite  of  his  great  neeeflities,  brought  al- 
molt  to  a  happy  conclufion.  It  is  now  full  time  to  free 
him  from  all  thefe  neeeflities,  and  to  apply  cordials  and 
lenitives,  after  thofe  feverities,  which  have  already  had 
their  full  courfe  againft  him.  Never  was  fovereign  blell- 
ed  with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more  juftice, 
more  humanity,  more  honour,  or  a  more  gentle  difpofi- 
tion.  What  pity  that  fuch  a  prince  fhould  fo  long  have 
been  harrafled  with  rigours,  fufpicions,  calamities,  com- 
plaints, encroachments  ;  and  been  forced  from  that  path 
in  which  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  would  have  in- 
clined him  to  have  conftandy  trod  [  If  {bmefe-.v  inltances 
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CHAP,    are  found  of  violations  made  on  the  petition  of  right, 
LV.         which  he  himfelf  had  granted  ;  there  is  an  eafier  and 

{S~V\J  more  natural  way  for  preventing  the  return  of  like  incon- 
16-ii.  veniencies,  than  by  a  total  abolition  of  royal  authority. 
Let  the  revenue  be  fettled,  fuitably  to  the  ancient  dignity 
and  fplendour  of  the  crown  ;  let  the  public  neceflities  be 
fully  fupplied  ;  let  the  remaining  articles  of  prerogative 
be  left  untouched  ;  and  the  king,  as  he  has  already  loft 
the  power,  will  lay  afide  the  will,  of  invading  the  con- 
ftitution.  From  what  quarter  can  jealoufies  now  arife  ? 
What  farther  fecurity  can  be  defired  or  expecled  ?  The 
king's  preceding  conceffions,  fo  far  from  being  infufficient 
for  public  fecurity,  have  rather  erred  on  the  other  ex- 
treme j  and,  by  depriving  him  of  all  power  of  felf-de- 
fence,  are  the  real  caufe  why  the  commons  are  embol- 
dened to  raife  pretcnfions  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  fubvert  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  But  would  they  be  content  with  moderate  ad- 
vantages, is  it  not  evident  that,  befides  other  important 
conceffions,  the  prcfent  parliament  may  be  continued,  till 
the  government  be  accuftomed  to  the  new  track,  and 
every  part  be  reftored  to  full  harmony  and  concord  ?  By 
the  triennial  aft,  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  parliaments  is 
eftablifhed,  as  everlafting  guardians  to  the  laws,  while 
the  king  poflefles  no  independent  power  or  military  force, 
by  which  he  can  be  fupported  in  his'invafion  of  them. 
Ao  danger  remains,  but  what  is  infeparable  from  all  free 
constitutions,  and  what  forms  the  very  eflence  of  their 
freedom :  The  danger  of  a  change  in  the  people's  difpo- 
fition,  and  of  general  difguft,  contra&ed  againft  popular 
privileges.  To  prevent  fuch  an  evil,  no  expedient  is  more 
proper,  than  to  contain  ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  to  confider  that  all  extremes,  naturally 
and  infallibly,  beget  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner  as 
the  paft  ufurpations  of  the  crown,  however  excufable  on 
account  of  the  neceflity  or  provocations  whence  they 
arofe,  have  excited  an  immeafurable  appetite  for  liberty  ; 
let  us  beware,  left  our  encroachments,  by  introducing 
anarchy,  make  the  people  feek  lhelter  under  the  peace- 
able and  defpotic  rule  of  a  monarch.  Authority,  as  well 
as  liberty,  is  requifite  to  government ;  and  is  even  requi- 
fite  to  the  fupport  of  liberty  itfelf,  by  maintaining  the 
laws,  which  can  alone  regulate  and  protect  it.  What 
madnefs,  while  every  thing  is  fo  happily  fettled  under 
ancient  forms  and  inftitutions,  now  more  exactly  poifed 
and  adjufted,  to  try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  new 
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conftitution,  and  renounce  the  mature  wifdom  of  our 
unccftors  for  the  crude  whimfies  of  turbulent  innovators  ! 
Befides  the  certain  and  inconceivable  mifchiefs  of  civil 
;  are  not  the  perils  apparent,  which  the  delicate 
ne  of  liberty  mull  inevitably  fuftaln  amidft  the  furi- 
ous fiiock  of  arms  ?  Whichever  fide  prevails,  fie  can 
fcarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate,  and  may  fuffer  no  lefs, 
or  rather  greater  injuries  from  the  boundlefs  pretentions 
of  forces  engaged  in  her  caufe,  than  from  the  invafion 
of  enraged  troops,  infilled  on  the  fide  of  monarchy. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  received  25  Nor. 
in  London  w  ith  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  every  demonflration  of  regard  and  affection*. 
Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of  moderation 
and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favourable  difpofitions, 
and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who  fo  lately  infulted  the 
king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made  furious  war  upon  him, 
to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their  dutiful  attachment.  But 
all  the  pleafure  which  Charles  reaped  from  their  joyous 
reception,  was  foon  damped  by  the  commons,  which  was 
prefented  him,  together  with  a  petition  of  -a  like  drain. 
The  bad  counfels  which  he  followed  are  there  complained 
of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irifh  rebellion  plainly  infinu- 
ated ;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  introduction  of  popery  and 
fuperftition  inveighed  againfl ;  and,  as  a  remedy  for  all 
thefe  evils,  he  is  defired  to  entruft  every  office  and  com- 
mand to  perfons  in  whom  his  parliament  fhould  have  caufe 
to  confide-}-.  By  this  phrafe,  which  is  fo  often  repeated  in 
all  the  memorials  and  addrefTesof  that  time,  the  commons 
meant  themfelves  and  their  adherents. 

As  foon  as  the  remonllrance  of  the  commons  was  pub- 
liflied,  the  king  difperfed  an  anfwer  to  it.  In  this  conteft 
he  lay  under  great  difadvantages.  Not  only  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced  againft  him  ;  the 
beft  topics,  upon  which  he  could  juftify,  at  leafl  apolo- 
gifeforhis  former  conduct,  were  fuch  as  it  was  not  fafe 
or  prudent  for  him  at  this  time  to  employ.  So  high  was 
the  national  idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to  blame 
the  paft  conduct:  of  thefe  affemblies,  would  have  been  ve- 
ry ill  received  by  the  generality  of  the  people.  So  loud 
were  the  complaints  againfl  regal  ufurpations,  that,  had  the 
king  afTerted  the  prerogative  of  fupplying,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, the  deficiencies  in  government,  arifing  from  the 
©bftinacjr  of  commons,  he  would  have  increased  the  cla- 

*  Rtifliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  429. 
1    Idem,  ibid;  p.  437,     Nallbii,  val.  ii.  p.  69s, 
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CHAP,    mours  with  which  the  whole  nation  already   refoundedL 
LV.        Charles,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  with  obferving  in  ge* 

'  L/~V~\J  neral,  that  even  during  that  period  fo  much  complained  of, 
J641.  the  people  enioyed  a  great  meafure  of  happinefs,  not  only 
comparatively,  in  refpedt  of  their  neighbours,  but  even 
in  refpe£l  of  thofe  times  which  were  juftly  accounted  the 
rooft  fortunate.  He  made  warm  proteftations  of  fincerity 
in  the  reformed  religion  ;  he  promifed  indulgence  to  ten- 
der confeiences  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  ;  he  mentioned  his  great  concefhons  to  national  li- 
berty ;  he  blamed  the  infamous  libels  every-where  dif- 
perfed  againft  his  perfon  and  the  national  religion  ;  he 
complained  of  the  general  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the 
remonftrance,  with  regard  to  ill  counfels,  though  he  had 
protected  no  miniftcr  from  parliamentary  juftice,  retained 
no  unpopular  fervant,  and  conferred  offices  on  no  one 
who  enjoyed  not  a  high  character  and  eftimation  in  the 
public.  "  If,  notwithstanding  this,"  he  adds,  •<  any  ma- 
"  lignant  party  fhall  take  heart,  and  be  willing  to  facri- 
"  fice  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  their  country  to  their 
*«  own  finifter  ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pre- 
il  tence  of  religion  and  confeience  ;  if  they  fhall  endea* 
"  vour  to  leflen  my  reputation  and  intereft,  and  to  weak- 
"  en  my  lawful  power  and  authority;  if  they  fhall  at- 
"  tempt,  by  difcountenancing  the  prefent  laws,  to  loofen 
"  the  bands  of  government,  that  all  diforder  and  confu- 
*'  lion  may  break  in  upon  us  ;  I  doubt  not,  but  God  in 
"  his  good  time  will  difcover  them  to  me,  and  that  the 
"  wifdom  and  courage  of  my  high  court  of  parliament 
«  will  join  with  me  in  their  fuppreffion  and  punifliment*." 
Nothing  fhows  more  evidently  the  hard  fituation  into 
which  Charles  was  placed,  than  to  obferve,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  civility  to- 
wards fubjects  who  had  tranfgrefled  all  bounds  of  regard, 
and  even  of  good  manners,  in  the  treatment  of  their  fo* 
vereign. 

The  firft  inftance  of  thofe  parliamentary  encroachments 
which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for,  was  the  bill  for  pref* 
fing  foldiers  to  the  fervice  of  Ireland.  This  bill  quickly 
palled  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  preamble,  the  king's  power 
of  prefixing,  a  power  cxercifed  during  all  former  times,  was 
declared  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubject. 
By  a  necefiary  confequence,  the  prerogative  which  the 
crown  had  ever  afTumed  of  obliging  men  to  accept  of  any 
branch  of  public  fervice,  was  abolifhed  and  annihilated  ; 

•  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  748. 
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rotative,  it  mult  be  owned,    not  very   compatible    CHAP. 
with  a  limited  monarchy.  In  order  to  elude  this  law,  the         LV. 
king  offered  to  raife  10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irifti  fer-     i^Y\J 
vice  :  But  the  commons  were  afraid   left  fuch  an   army         l*>41- 
ihould  be  too  much  at  his  devotion.  Charles,  (till  unwil- 
ling to  fubmit  to  fo  conliderable  a  diminution  of  power, 
came  to  the  houlc  of  peers,  and  offered  to   pafs  the  law 
without  the  preamble  ;  by  which  means,  he  laid,  that  ill- 
timed  queftion  .•  ith  regard  to  the  prerogative   would  for 
the  pre  Tent  be  avoided,  and  the  pretentions  of  each  party 
be  left  entire.    Both  houfes  tcok   fire   at  this  meafure, 
which,  from  a  fi.nihr  inltance  while  the  bill  of   attainder 
againft  Stratford  was  in  dependence,  Charles  might  fore- 
fee  would  be  received  with  rcfentment.  The  lords,  as  well 
as  commons,  palled  a  vote,  declaring  it  to  be  a  high  breach 
of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill  which 
w  is  in  agitation  in  either  of  the  houfes,  or  to  exprefs  his 
fentiments  with  regard  to  it,  before  it  be  prefented  to  him 
for  ins  aflertt  in  a  parliamentary  manner.    The  king  was 
obliged  to     wnpofe  all  matters  by  an  apology*. 

The  general  quellion,  we  may  obferve,  with  regard  to 
privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been,  and  ftill  conti- 
nues, one  of  the  greateft  myfteries  in  the  Englifh  conftitu- 
tio  1 ;  and,  in  forue  relpefts,  notwithftanding  the  accurate 
genius  of  that  govern  nent,  thefe  privileges  are  at  prefent 
as  undetermined  as  were  formerly  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on  long  precedent 
cannot  be  controverted  :  But  though  it  were  certain  that 
former  kings  had  not,  in  any  inltance,  taken  notice  of 
bills  lying  before  the  houfes  (which  yet  appears  to  have 
been  very  common),  it  follows  not,  merely  from  their  ne- 
ver exerting  fuch  a  power,  that  they  had  renounced  it, 
or  never  were  poflefled  of  it.  Such  privileges  alfo,  as  are 
efTential  to  all  free  aflemblies  which  deliberate,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  aflume,  whatever  precedents  may  prevail : 
But  though  the  king's  interp ofition,  by  an  offer  or  advice, 
does  in  fome  degree  overawe  or  reitrain  liberty ;  it  may 
be  doubted  w  hether  it  impofes  fuch  evident  violence  as 
to  entitle  the  parliament,  without  any  other  authority  or 
conceflion,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  excluding  it.  But  this 
was  the  favourable  time  for  extending  privileges  j  and 
had  none  more  exorbitant  or  unreafonable  been  challeng- 
ed, few  bad  confequences  had  followed.  The  eltablif'h- 
ment  of  this  rule,  it  is  certain,  contributes   to  the  order 

♦  Rufhworth,  vol.  v,  p.  457,  458,  &c.  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  $if, 
Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  738,  7JO,  751,  &c, 
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CHAP,    and  regularity,  as  well  as  freedom,  of  parliamentary  pro- 
LV.        ceedings. 

v— ■ -v— J         The  interpofition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  common- 
*46j.        ers  was  liliewifc  about  this  time  declared  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege; and  continues  ever  fince  to  be  condemned  by  votes 
of  the  commons,  and  univerfally  practifed  throughout  the 
nation. 

Every  meafure  purfued  by  the  commons,  and,  dill 
more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partifans,  were  full  of 
the  molt  inveterate  hatred  againfl  the  hierarchy,  and 
fhowed  a  determined  refolution  of  fubverting  the  whole 
ecclefiaflical  eftablifhment.  Befides  numberlefs  vexations 
and  perfecutions  which  the  clergy  underwent  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  lower  houfe,  the  peers,  while  the 
king  was  in  Scotland,  having  palled  an  order  for  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  worfhip,  the 
commons  aflumed  fuch  authority,  that,  by  a  vote  alone  of 
their  houfe,  they  fufpended  thofe  laws,  though  enacted 
by  the  whole  legiflature  :  And  they  particularly  forbade 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus  ;  a  practice  which  gave  them 
the  higheft  fcandal,  and  which  was  one  of  their  capital 
objections  againfr  the  eitablifhed  religion*.  They  com* 
plained  of  the  king's  filling  five  vacant  fees,  and  confider- 
ed  it  as  an  infult  upon  them,  that  he  mould  complete  and 
flrengthen  an  order,  which  they  intended  foon  entirely  to 
abolifhf .  They  had  accufad  thirteen  biihops  of  high  trea- 
ibn,  for  enacting  canons  without  confent  of  parliamentt, 
though  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  no  other 
method  had  ever  been  practifed  ;  and  they  now  infilled 
that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  accufation,  fhould  fe- 
quefler  thofe  biihops  from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and 
commit  them  to  prifon.  Their  bill  for  taking  away  the 
biihops'  votes  had  laft  winter  been  rejected  by  the  peers; 
But  they  again  introduced  the  fame  bill,  though  no  pro- 
rogation had  intervened;  and  they  endeavoured  by  fome 
minute  alterations,  to  elude  that  rule  of  parliament  which 
oppofed  them.  And  when  they  fent  up  this  bill  to  the 
lords,  they  made  a  demand,  the  molt  abfurd  in  the  world; 
that  the  bifhops,  being  all  of  them  parties,  fhould  be  re- 
fufed  a  vote  with  regard  to  that  queftion§.  After  the  re- 
folution was  once  formed  by  the  commons,  of  invading 
the  eftablifhcd  government  of  church  and  ftate,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  their  proceedings,  in  fuch  a  violent  at- 

*  Ru&worth,  vol.  v,  p.  385,  386.     Kalibn,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
i  JNalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  f  Rufliworth,Yt:l.  v.  p.  359. 
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tempt,  would  thenceforth  be  altogether  regular  and  equi- 
table :  But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that,  in  their  attack  on 
the  hierarchy,  they  ftill  more  openly  pafled  all  bounds  of 
moderation  ;  as  fuppofing,  no  doubr,  that  the  facrcdnefs 
of  the  ciufe  would  lufEcientljr atone  for  employing  means 
themoftirregularand  unprecedented.  Thisprmciple,  which 
prevails  fo  much  among  zealots,  never  displayed  itfelf  fo 
openly  as  during  the  tranfactians  of  this  whole  period. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  efforts  of  the  commons, 
they  could  net  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  houfe, 
either  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other  which  they  mould  in- 
troduce for  the  farther  limitation  of  royal  authority.  The 
majority  of  the  peers  adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly  fore- 
fawthe  depreflion  of  nobility,  as  a  neceilary  confequenee 
of  popular  ufurpations  on  the  crown.  The  infolence,  in- 
deed, of  the  commons,  and  their  haughty  treatment  of  the 
lords,  had  already  rifen  to  a  great  height,  and  gave  fuffici- 
ent  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon  that  order. 
They  muttered  femewhatof  their  regret  that  they  fhould, 
be  obliged  to  fave  the  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the  houfo 
of  peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour.  Nay,  they 
went  fo  far  as  to  openly  teil  the  lords,  "  That  they  them- 
**  felves  were  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  king- 
<*  dom,  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but  individuals, 
"  who  held  their  feats  in  a  particular  capacity:  and  there- 
«  fore,  if  their  lordfhips  will  not  confent  to  the  patting 
"  of  acls  neceilary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  people,  the 
**  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the  lords  as  are  more 
"  fenfiblc  of  the  danger,  muft  join  together,  and  reprefent 
'«  the  matter  to  his  majeity*."  So  violent  was  the  demo- 
craticalj  enthufiaftjc  fpirit  difFufed  throughout  the  nation, 
that  a  total  confufion  of  all  rank  and  order  was  juftly  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and  the  wonder  was  not,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nobles  fhould  feek  fheker  under  the  throne, 
but  that  any  of  them  fhould  venture  to  defert  it.  But  the 
tide  of  popularity  fe'ized  many,  and  carried  them  wide  of 
the  molt  eltablilhed  maxims  of  civil  policy.  Among  the 
opponents  of  the  king  are  ranked  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, lord  admiral,  a  man  of  the  firit  family' and  fortune, 
and  endowed  with  that  dignified  pride  which  lb  well  be- 
came Ins  rank  and  Ration  :  The  earl  of  Eifex,  who  inhe- 
rited all  his  father's  popularity,  and  having  from  his  early 
youth  fought  renown  in  arms,  united  to  a  middling  capa- 
city that  inflexibility  of  honor  which  forms  tlie  proper  or- 
nament of  a  nobleman  and  a  foldier :  LordKimboitcn,  fooui 

*  (.larciulon,  vol.  ii.  p    4*5. 
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CHAP,    after  earl  of  Manchefter,  a  perfon  diftinguiflied  by  huma- 
LV.        nity,  generofity,  affability,  and  every  amiable  virtue.  Thefc 

C^V\J     men,  finding  that  their  credit  ran  high   with  the    nation, 
1641.         ventured  to  eneourage    thofe   popular  diforders,  vhich, 
they  vainly  imagined,  they  pofilffed  authority  fufficient  to 
regulate  and  control. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  houfr,  the 
commons  had  recourfe  to  the  pcpulace,  who  on  other  oc- 
cafions  had  done  them  fuch  important  fervice.  Amidlt  the 
gteateft  fecurity,  they  affected  continual  fears  of  deflruc- 
tion  to  themfelves  and  the  nation,  and  feemed  to  quake  at 
every  breath  or  rumour  of  dange  .  They  again  excited 
the  people  by  never-ceafing  inquiries  after  confpiracies, 
by  reports  of  infurrections,  by  feigned  intelligence  of  in- 
vasions from  abroad,  by  difcoveries  of  dangerous  combi- 
nations at  home  among  the  papifts  and  their  adherents. 
When  Charles  difmiffed  the  guard  which  they  had  order- 
ed during  his  abfence,  they  complained  ;  and,  upon  his 
promifing  them  a  new  guard,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Lindefey,  they  absolutely  refuled  the  offer,  and 
were  well  pleafed  to  infinuate,  by  this  inftance  of  jealoufy, 
that  their  danger  chiefly  arofe  from  the  king  himfelf  *. 
They  ordered  halbcrts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where 
they  affembled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe 
confpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
threatened.  All  ftories  of  plots,  however  ridiculous,  were 
willingly  attended  to,  and  were  diiperfed  among  the  mul- 

;  titude,  to  whofe  capacity  they  were  well  adapted.  Beale, 

a  taylor,  informed  the  commons,  that,  walking  in  the 
fields,  he  had  hearkened  to  the  difcourfe  of  certain  per- 
fons  unknown  to  him,  and  had  heard  them  talk  of  a  moft 
dangerous  confpiracy.  A  hundred  and  eight  ruffians,  as  he 
learned,  had  been  appointed  to  murder  a  hundred  and 
eight* lords  and  commoners,  and  were  promifed  rewards 
for  thefe  affaffinations,  ten  pounds  for  each  lord,  forty 
Jhillings  for  each  commoner.  Upon  this  notable  intelli- 
gence, orders  were  iffued  forfeizing  priefts  and  iefuits.  a 
conference  was  defired  with  the  lords,  and  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  fome  fufpccled  counties  were  ordered  to 
put  the  people  in  a  pofture  of  defencef . 

The  pulpits  likewife  were  called  in  aid,  and  refounded 
with  the  dangers  which  threatened  religion,  from  the 
defperate  attempts  of  papifls  and  malignants.  Multitudes 

*  Journ.  30th  November,  164 1.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  688. 
I  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  646.    Joura,  i£th  November,  1641.  Dugdalc, 
.     J».   77- 
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flocked  towards  Weft  minder,  and  infulted  the  prelates     CHAP. 
and  fuch  of  the  lords  as  adhered  to  the  crown.  The  peers         i^  v  . 
voted  a  declaration  againft  thole  tumults,  and  feat  it  to     L/*Y  >J 
the  lower  houfe;  but  thefe  rcfufed  their  concurrenc  i^*1- 

Some  feditious  apprentices,  being  feized  and  committed 
to  prifon,  immediately  received  their  liberty,  by  an  ordtr 
of  the  commonsf.  The  flierkTs  and  juftices  having  ap- 
pointed condables  with  ftrong  watches  to  guard  the  par- 
liament, the  commons  fent  for  the  condables,  and  requ  r- 
ed  them  to  difcharge  the  watches,  convened  the  ju dices, 
voted  their  orders  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  fent  one 
of  them  to  the  towerj.  Encouraged  by  thefe  intimations 
of  their  pleafure,  die  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall, 
and  threw  out  infolent  menaces  againd  Charles  himfelf. 
Several  reduced  officers  and  young  gentlemen  of  the  inns 
of  court,  during  this  time  of  diforder  and  danger,  offer- 
ed their  fervice  to  the  king.  Between  them  and  the  popu- 
lace there  palled  frequent  Ikirmiflies,  which  ended  not 
without  bloodflied.  by  way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentleman 
gave  the  rabble  the  appellation  of  Roundheads,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fhort-cropt  hair  which  they  wore  :  Thefe 
called  the  others  Cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which 
was  before  fufneiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as 
civil  caufesof  quarrel,  was  alio  fupplied  with  party-names, 
under  which  the  factions  might  rendezvous,  and  iignalife 
their  mutual  hatred^. 

Me  anwhile  the  tumults  dill  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased about  Wedminder  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  in- 
ceffantly  refounded  againd  biJJjops  and  rotten-hearted  lords\\. 
The  former  cfpecially,  being  diltinguilhable  by  their  ha- 
bit, and  being  the  objc6l  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fec- 
taries,  were  expofed  to  the  mod  dangerous  infults*[.  Wil- 
liams, now  created  archbifhop  of  York,  having  been  abuf- 
ed  by  the  populace,  hadily  called  a  meeting  of  his  bre-  D 
thren.  By  his  advice  a  protedatiou  was  drawn,  and  ad- 
drefled  to  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  bifhops 
there  fet  forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right: 
to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither,  they 
had  been  menaced,  aflaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly 
multitude,  and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their 
duty  in  the  houfe.  For  this  reafon  they  proteded  againft 
all  laws,  votes,  and  rcfolutious,  as  null  and  invalid,  which 
fliould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  condrained  abfence. 

*  Rufliworth,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  710.  t  Nalfon,  vol.  ii. 

p.   784,  79a.  }  Ibid.  p.   792.  Journ.  37th, 28th,  and  3<;th  of  De- 

cember, 1641.     fj  Clarendon,  vel.  ii.  p.  339.      (I  id. m,  ibid,  p.  336. 
J  Dugdale,  p.  78, 
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This  proteflation,  which,  though  juft  and  legal,  wv.s  err- 
tainly  ill-timed,  was  figncd  by  twelve  bifhops,  and  com- 
municated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  approved  of  ir.  As 
foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the  lords,  that  houfe  defired  3 
conference  with  the  commons,  whom  they  informed  of 
this  unexpected  protection.  The  opportunity  was  feiz- 
ed  with  joy  and  triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  trea- 
fon  was  immediately  fent  up  againft  the  bifhops,  as  en- 
deavouring to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  in- 
validate the  authority  of  the  legifiature*.  They  were,  on 
the  firft  demand,  fequeftrated  from  parliament,  and  com- 
mitted to  cuftody.  ]\o  man,  in  either  houfe,  ventured  to. 
fpeak  a  word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  difpleafed 
was  every  one  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did  not 
believe  them  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  but  that  they  were 
ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might  be  fent  to 
bedlamf. 

A  Few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  another 
indifcretion,  much  more  fatal :  An  indifcretion,  to  which 
all  the  enfuing  diforders,  and  civil  wars  ought  immedi- 
ately and  directly  to  be  afcribed.  This  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 

\Vken  the  commons  employed,  in  their  remonftrance, 
language  fo  fevere  and  indecent,  they  had  not  been  actu- 
ated entirely  by  infolence  and  paffion  :  Their  views  were 
more  folid  and  profound.  They  confidered,  that,  in  a  vi- 
olent attempt,  fuch  as  an  invaliou  of  the  ancient  cOnfti- 
tution,  the  more  leifure  was  afforded  the  people  to  reflect, 
the  Jefs  would  they  be  inclined  to  fecond  that  rafh  and 
dangerous  enterprife  ;  that  the  peers  would  certainly  re- 
fufe  their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing on  them,  but  by  mitigating  the  populace  to  tu- 
mult and  diforder  ;  that  the  emplpyjng  of  fuch  odious 
means  for  fo  invidious  an  end,  would,  at  long-run,  lofe 
them  all  their  popularity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  favour  to 
the  contrary  party  ;  and  that,  if  the  king  only  remained 
in  tranquility,  and  cnuiioufly  eluded  the  firft  violence  of 
the  rempcfl,  he  would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and 
be  ablcatleaft  to  preferve  the  ancient  laws  and  conilitu- 
ticn.  They  were  therefore  refolved,  if  poiTible,  to  excite 
him  to  fome  violent  paffion  ;  in  hopes  that  he  would, 
commit  indifcretions,  of  which  they  might  make  ad- 
vantage. 


:iv!<  t,Lr,  p. ' :.  Rvflif.orJh,  vol,  v.  j>.  4/S6.        Nalfon, 
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ir  was  not  long  before  they  fuccccded  beyond  their    CHAP. 
fondeft  wifties.  Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his        LV. 

.-(lions  but  increased  their  demands  j  that  the  people,  \~>*-v-+** 
who  were  returning  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  towards  him,  were  l642, 
again  roufed  to  fedition  and  tumults  ;  that  the  blackeft 
tnnies  were  propagated  againft  him,  and  even  the 
Iriih  mailacre  afcribed  to  his  counfels  and  machinations ; 
and  that  a  method  of  addrefs  was  adopted  not  only  un- 
suitable towards  fo  great  a  prince,  but  which  no  private 
gentleman  could  bear  without  refentment.  When  he  con- 
sidered all  thefe  increafing  acts  of  infolence  in  the  com- 
mons, he  was  apt  to  afcribe  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
his  own  indolence  and  facility.  The  queen  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court  farther  ftimulated  his  pafhon,  and  represen- 
ted, that,  if  he  exerted  the  vigour,  and  difplayed  the  ma- 
jefty  of  a  monarch,  the  daring  ufurpations  of  his  fub- 
jedts  would  fhrink  before  him.  Lord  Digby,  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried'  on  by  precipi- 
tate pamons,  fuggefted  like  counfels  ;  and  Charles,  who, 
though  commonly  moderate  in  his  temper,  was  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  hafty  refolutions,  r;ave  way  to  the  fatal  importu- 
nity of  his  friends  and  fervants*. 

Herbert,  attorney  general,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  Accufatloa 
peers,  and,  in  his  majefty's  name,  entered  an  accuiation  of  jJjLj' 
of  high  treafon  againft  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  com-  mCm 
moners,  Hollis,  fir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hambden,  Pym, 
and  Strode.  The  articles  were,  that  they  had  traiteroufly  ' 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fgndamental  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  re^al 
power,  and  to  impofc  on  his  fubjetts  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  authority  ;  that  they  had  endeavoured,  by  ma- 
ny foul  afperfions  on  his  majefty  and  his  government,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  make  him  odi- 
ous to  them  ;  that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his  late 
army  to  difobedience  of  his  royal  commands,  and  to  fide 
with  them  in  their  traiterous  defigns;  that  they  had  in- 
vited and  encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  the  king- 
dom ;  that  they  had  aimed  at  fubverting  the  rights  and 
very  being  of  parliament  ;  that,  in  order  to  complete 
their  traiterous  defigns,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament 
to  join  with  them,  and,  to  that  end,  had  actually  raifed 
and  countenanced  tumults  againft  the  king  and  parlh- 

•  ChrrtfnAn,  vol.  II.  y 
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CHAP,     ment  ;  and  that  they  had  traiteroufly  confpired  to  levy, 

«LV.         and  aclually  had  levied,  war  againft  the  king*, 
^"v-^^    ,     Th>:  whole  world  flood  amazed  at  this  important  ac- 
ic4j.         cufation,  fo  iuddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  de- 
liberation, or  reflection.  Some  of  thefe  articles  of  accu- 
fation,  men  laid,  to  judge  by  appearance,  feem  to  be  Com- 
mon  between    the  impeached  members  and  the  parli- 
ament i  nor  did  thefe  perfons  appear  any  farther  active 
in  the  enterprifes  of  which  they  were  accufed,   than  fo 
far  as  they  concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes 
and  fpeeches.    Though  proofs  might,   perhaps,  be  pro- 
duced,   of  their  privately  inviting  the  Scots  to  invade 
England  ;  how  could  iuch  an  attempt  be  confidered  as 
treaibn,  after  the  ac~l  of  oblivion  which  had  pafled,  and 
after  that  both  houfes,  with  the  king's  concurrence,  had 
voted  that  nation  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  their 
brotherly  afiiftance  !  While  the  houfe  of  peers  are  fcarce- 
ly  able  to  maintain  their  independency,  or  to  rejec~l  the 
bills  fent  them  by  the  commons  j  will  they  ever  be  per- 
mitted by  the  populace,  fuppofing  them  inclined,  to  pafs 
z.  fentence,  which  mufl  totally  fubdue  the  lower  houfe, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  ambitious  undertakings  ?  Thefe 
6ve  members,  at  leafl  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis,  are 
the  very  heads  of  the   popular  party  ;    and  if  thefe  be 
taken  off,  what  fate  mufl  be  expected  by  their  followers, 
who  are  many  of  them  accomplices  in  the  fame  treafon  ? 
The  punifhment  of  leaders  is  ever  the  laft  triumph  over 
a  broken  and  routed  party  \  but  furely  was  never  before 
attempted,  in  oppofition  to  a  faction,  during  the  full  tide 
of  its  power  and  fuccefs. 

But  men  had  not  leifure  to  wonder  at  the  indifcretion 
of  th;S  meafure  :  Their  aftonifhment  was  excited  by  new 
attempts,  flill  more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A  fer- 
jeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe 
the  five  members  ;  aud  was  fent  back  without  any  pofi- 
tive  anfwer.  Meflengers  were  employed  to  fearch  for  them 
and  arreft  them.  Their  trunks,  chambers,  and  fludies, 
were  fealed  and  locked.  The  houfe  voted  all  thefe  acts  of 
violence  to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and  commanded  eve- 
ry one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  membersf.  The  king,  ir- 
ritated by  all  this  oppofition,  refolvcd  the  next  day  to 
,     come  in  perfon  to  the  houfe,  with  an  intention  to  demand, 

»  Whitlockc,  p.  50.    Rufhworth  vol.  v.  p.  473.      Nalfon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  811,  Franklyn,   p.  906.  t  Whitlocke,  p.  jo,  Ruflv 

worth,    vol.  v.  p.  474,  47J. 
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"  ize  i.*i  their  prefence,  the  peribns  whom  he  had    CII  AP* 

LV. 
refofutiori  was  difcovered  to  the  countefsof  Car-     ^y  V~\J 

i  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  fpirit,  wit,  and  I04i- 
.  She  privately  feiu  intelligence  to  the  five  mem- 
,  and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a  moment  before 
:ing  entered.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  ordinary 
retinue,  to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred,  armed  as 
ufual,  lbme  with  halberts,  lbmc  with  walking  f words* 
The  Icing  left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himfelf  advanced 
alone  through  the  hall  j  while  all  the  members  rofe  to 
reeeive  him.  The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and 
the  king  took  pofTeilion  of  it.  The  fpeech  which  he  made 
was  as  follows  :  *l  Gentlemen,  I  am  forry  for  this  ocea- 
"  lion  of  coming  to  you.  Yellerday,  I  fent  a  ferjeant  at 
**  arms,  to  demand  Come,  who,  by  my  order,  were  ac- 
"  cufed  of  high  treafon.  Inftead  of  obedience,  I  received 
"  a  mefTage.  I  mult  here  declare  to  you,  that,  though  * 
"  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  could  be  more  care- 
"  ful  of  your  privileges  than  I  fhall  be,  yet  in  cafes  of 
"  treafon  no  perfon  has  privilege.  Therefore,  am  I 
'.'  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  muft  have  thefe  men  where- 
•*  foever  I  can  find  them.  Well,  fince  I  fee  all  the 
{i  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect,  that  you  will  fend  them 
'*  to  me  as  foon  as  they  return.  But  I  aflure  you,  on  the 
"  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but 
«<  fhall  proceed  again!!  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  :  For 
"  I  never  meant  any  other.  And  now,  fince  I  fee  I  can- 
"  not  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  is  no  unfit  occafion 
*'  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  formerly,  that  whatever  I 
•*  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of  my  fubje&s, 
"  I  do  intend  to  maintain  itf." 

When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  accufed 
members,  he  afked  the  fpeaker,  who  flood  below,  whe- 
ther any  of  thefe  perfons  were  in  the  houfe  ?  The  fpea- 
ker, falling  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied  :  "  I  have  fir, 
"  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor  tongue  to  fpeak  in  this  place, 
"  but  as  the  houfe  is  pleafcd  to  direct  me,  whofe  fervant 
««  I  am.  And  I  humbly  afk  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give 
*'  any  other  anfwer  to  what  your  majefty  is  pleafed  to  de~ 
"  mand  of  me}." 

The  commons  were  In  the  utmofl  difordcr  ;  and, 
when  the  king  was  departing,  fome  members  cried  aloud, 

*  Wiiitlocke.  p.  51.        Warwir'-:.  p.  204.  .  :,  p.  ;->. 

i  Idem,  iltitl.  p.  co.         May,  booV  ii.  p.  ao< 
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CHAP,     fo  as  he  might  hear  them,  Privilege  !  Privilege  !  And  the 
LV.         houfe  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day*. 

v-^-v-**-'  That  evening  the  accufed  members, to  ihow  the  greater 
l642.  apprehenfion,  removed  into  the  city,  which  was  their 
fortrefs.  The  citizens  were  the  whole  night  in  arms. 
Some  people,  who  were  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  or 
perhaps  actuated  by  their  own  terrors,  ran  from  gate  to 
gate,  crying  out,  that  the  cavaliers  were  coming  to  burn 
the  city,  and  that  the  king  himfelf  was  at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  fent  to  the  mayor,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  a  common-council  immediately.  About  ten 
o'clock,  he  himfelf,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lords, 
went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  the  common-council,  that 
he  was  forry  to  hear  of  the  apprehenfions  entertained  of 
him  j  that  he  was  come  to  them  without  any  guard,  in 
order  to  fhow  how  much  he  relied  on  their  affections  ; 
and  that  he  had  accufed  certain  men  of  high  treafon, 
ngainft  whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  there- 
fore prefumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  protection 
in  the  city  :  After  many  other  gracious  expreffions,  he 
told  one  of  the  fherifFs,  who  of  the  two  was  thought  the 
leaft  inclined  to  his  fervice,  that  he  would  dine  with  him. 
He  departed  the  hall  without  receiving  the  applaufe 
which  he  expected.  In  paffing  through  the  ftreets,  he 
heard  the  cry,  Privilege  of  parliament !  Privilege  of  par- 
liament !  refounding  from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  po- 
pulace, more  infolenc  than  the  reft,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach, 
and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  To  your  tents  >  O  Ifrael ! 
the  words  employed  by  the  mutinous  Ifraelites,  when 
they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  ralh  and  ill-counfelled 
fovereignf. 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  met,  they  affected  the 
greateft  difmay ;  and  adjourning  themfelves  for  fome  days, 
ordered  a  committee  to  fit  in  merchant-taylors  hall  in  the 
city.  The  committee  made  an  exact  inquiry  into  all  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  king's  efitry  into  the  houfe  : 
Every  paffionate  fpeech,  every  menacing  gefture  of  any, 
even  the  meaneft  of  his  attendants,  was  recorded  and 
aggravated.  An  intention  of  offering  violence  to  the  par- 
liament, of  feizing  the  accufed  members  in  the  very  houfe, 
and  of  murdering  all  who  fhould  make  refiftance,  was 
inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege,  fo 
it  was  called,  was  dill  afcribed  to  the  counfel  of  papifts 
and  their  adherents.    This  expreffion,  which  then  recur- 

*  Whitlocke,  p,  51.  f  Rufliwortb,  vol.  v.  p.  4"<?. 
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red  every  moment  in  fpeeches  and  memorials,  and  which 
at  prefent  is  fo  apt  to  excite  laughter  in  the  reader,  begat 
at  that  time  the  deepeft  and  mo  ft  real  confternation 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  letter  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  committee,  who  pretended  to  lay 
great  ftrefs  upon  it.  One  catholic  there  congratulates 
another  on  the  accufation  of  the  members  j  and  repre- 
fents  that  incident  as  a  branch  of  the  fame  pious  contri- 
vance, which  had  excited  the  Irifh  infurrection,  and  by 
which  the  profane  heretics  would  foon  be  exterminated  in 
England*. 

The  houfe  again  met ;  and  after  confirming  the  votes 
of  their  committee,  inftantly  adjourned,  as  if  expofed  to 
the  moil  imminent  perils  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies. This  practice  they  continued  for  fome  time.  When 
the  people,  by  theie  affe£ted  panics,  were  wrought  up  to 
a  fuflicient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought 
proper,  that  the  accufed  members  fhould,  with  a  trium- 
phant and  military  proceflion,  take  their  feats  in  the  houfe. 
The  river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vefTels,  laden 
with  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for  fight. 
Skippen,  whom  the  parliament  had  appointed,  by  their 
own  authority,  major-general  of  the  city-militiaf,  con- 
duced the  members,  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  army, 
to  Weftminlter-hall.  And  when  the  populace,  by  land 
and  by  water,  pafTed  Whitehall,  they  (till  aflced,  with  in- 
fulting  ihouts,  IVhat  has  become  of  the  king  and  his  cavaliers  ? 
And  whither  are  they  jled%  ? 

The  king,  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  enraged 
multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court,  deferted  by  all 
the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  fhame,  and  re- 
morfe,  for  the  Fatal  meafures  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried.  His  diftreffed  fitu^tion  he  could  no  longer  afcribe 
to  the  rigours  of  deftiny,  or  the  malignity  of  enemies : 
His  own  precipitancy  and  indifcretion  muft  hear  the 
blame  of  whatever  difafters  fhould  henceforth  befal  him. 
The  mod  faithful  of  his  adherents,  between  forrow  and 
indignation,  were  confounded  with  reflexions  on  what 
had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow.  Seeing  eve- 
ry profpeft  blalted,  taction  triumphant,  the  difcontented 
populace  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fury,  they  utterly  del- 
paired  of  fuccefs  in  a  caufe  to  whofe  ruin  friends  and 
enemies  feemed  ecmally  to  confpire. 


164*. 
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King 

leaves 

London. 


•   Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  83*^)-  f  Ibid,  vcl.  ii,  p,  833. 
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CHAP.         The  prudence  of  the  king,  in  his  conduct  of  this  af- 
LV.         fair,  no  body  pretended  to  juilify.     The  legality  of  his 
1^/~Y~\J     proceedings  met  with  many  and  juft  apologies  •,  though 
1643.         generally  offered  t«  unwilling  ears.    No  maxim  of  law, 
it  was  faid,  re  more  eftabhflied  or  more  univerfally  allow- 
ed, than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  trea- 
fon,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace  ;  nor  has  either  houfe, 
during  former  ages,  ever  pretended  in  any  of  thofe  cafes 
to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  its  members.  Though  fome  in- 
conveniencies  mould  refult  from  the  obfervance  of  this 
maxim  ;  that  would  not  be  fuincient,  without  other  au- 
thority, to  abolifh  a  principle  eftablifhed  by  uninterrupted 
precedent,  and  founded  on  the  tacit  confent  of  the  whole 
legiflature.    But  what  are  the  inconveniencies  fo  much 
dreaded  ?  The  king,  on  pretence  of  trealon,  may  feize 
any  members  of  the,  oppofite  faction,  and,  for  a  time, 
gain  to  his  partifans  the  majority  of  voices.     But  if  he 
feize  only  a  few ;  will  he  not  lofe  more  friends  by  fuch 
a  grofs  artifice  than  he  confines  enemies  ?  If  he  lcize  a 
great  number  ;    is  not  this  expedient  force,  open  and 
barefaced  ?  And   what  remedy  at  all  times  againft  fuch 
force,  but  to  oppofe  to  it  a  force  which  is  fuperior  ?  Even 
allowing  that  the  king  intended  to  employ  violence,  not 
authority,  for  feizing  the  members ;  though  at  that  time, 
and  ever  afterwards,  he  pofitively  afferted  the  contrary  ; 
yet  will  his  conduct:  admit  of  excufe.     'J  hat  the  hall, 
where  the  parliament  afiembles,  is  an  inviolable  fanctu- 
ary,  was  never  yet  pretended.  And  if  the  commons  com- 
plain of  the  affront  offered  them,  by  an  attempt  to  arreft 
their  members  in  their  very  prefence  ;  the  blame  muft  lie 
entirely  on  themfelves,  who  had  formerly  refufed  compli- 
ance with  the  king's  mefTage,when  he  peaceably  demanded 
thefe  members.     The  fovereign  is  the  great  executor  of 
the  laws ;  and  his  prefence  v/as  here  legally  employed, 
both  in  order  to  prevent  oppofition,  and  to  protect:  the- 
houfe  againft  thofe  infults  which  their  difobedience  had 
fo  well  merited. 

Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpofe  be  mould  urge 
thefe  reaibns  againft  the  prefent  fury  of  the  commons. 
He  propofed,  therefore,  by  a  meffage,  that  they  would 
agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by  which  he  might  enrry  on 
his  profecution  againft  the  members,  left  farther  mif- 
underftandings  happen  with  regard  to  privilege.  They 
defirtd  him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  accufation  before  the 
houfe  ;  and  pretended  that  they  muft  firft  judge  whether 
h  were  proper  to  give  up  their  members  to  a  legal  trial. 
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The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave  for    CH  A  P. 
the  prefenc  all  profecution  :    By  fucceflive  meflages,  he        LV. 
afterwards  offered   a  pardon  to   the  members  ;  offered     v»^~v~^ 
to  concur  in  any  law  that  fliould  acquit  or  iecure  them;         ,64*« 
offered  any  reparation  to  the  houfe  for  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, of  which,  he  acknowledged,   they  had  reafon  to 
complain   .  They  were  refolved  to  accept  of  no  fatisfac- 
rion,  unlefs  he  would  difcover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal 
meafure  :  A  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that,  with- 
out rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  poilibly  fubmit.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  to 
thunder  againft  the  violation  of  parliamentary  privileges, 
and,  by  their  violent  outcries,  to  inflame  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  fecret  reafon  of  their  difpleafure,  however  ob- 
vious, they  carefully  concealed.  In  the  king's  accufation 
of  the  members,  they  plainly  faw  his  judgment  of  late 
parliamentary  proceedings  •,   and  every  adherent  of  the 
ruling  faction  dreaded  the  fame  fate,  fliould  royal  autho- 
rity be  re-eftabliihed  in  its  ancient  luftre.     By  the  moil 
unhappy  conduct,  Charles,  while  he  extremely  augmen- 
ted in  his  opponents  the  will,  had  alfo  increafed  the  abili- 
ty of  hurting  him. 

The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whofe  difpofitions 
were  already  very  feditious,  the  expedient  of  petitioning 
wms  renewed.  A  petition  from  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham was  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  fix  thoufand  fubfcri- 
bers,  who  promifed  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  pariiamentf,  The  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  Effcx,  that  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Berks,  '-.litated  the 
the  example.  A  petition  from  the  apprentices  was  gra- 
cioufly  received}:.  Nay,  one  was  encouraged  from  the 
porters  ;  whofe  numbers  amounted,  as  they  faid,  to  fif- 
teen thoufand;.  The  addrefs  of  that  great  body  contained 
the  fame  articles  with  all  the  others;  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, the  danger  of  religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
the  decay  of  trade.  The  porters  farther  defired  that  juf- 
tice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  as  the  atrocioufnefs  of 
their  crimes  had  deferved.  And  they  added,  That  if  fuch 
remedies  were  any  longer  fufpended,  they  fbould  be  forced  lo 
extremities  not  fit  to  be  named,  and  make  good  the  faying, 
"  That  neceliity  has  no  lawjj." 

Another  petition  was  prefented  by  feveral  poor  peo- 
ple or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thoufands  more  ;  in 

•  DugdaJe,  p.  84.  Rjfliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  484,  488,  492,  &.c 

t   Ru:li.  vol.  v.  p.  437,         \  Idem,  ibid.  p.  46a, 
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which  the  petitioners  propofed  as  a  remedy  for  the  pub- 
lic miferies,  That  thofe  noble  "worthies  of  the  houje  of  peers, 
nvho  concur  nvlth  the  happy  votes  of  the  commons,  may  fepa- 
1642.  rate  them/elves  from  the  refl,  and  fit  and  vote  as  one  entire 
body.  The  commons  gave  thanks  for  this  petition*. 

The  very  women  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage.  A 
brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of  her  fex, 
brought  a  petition  to  the  houfe  ;  in  which  the  petitioners 
exprefled  their  terror  of  the  papifts  and  prelates,  and 
their  dread  of  like  maflacres,  rapes  and  outrages,  with 
thofe  which  had  been  committed  upon  their  fex  in  Ire- 
land. They  had  been  necefiitated,  they  faid,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah  :  And  they  claimed 
equal  right  with  the  men,  of  declaring,  by  petition,  their 
fenfe  of  the  public  caufe  •,  becaufe  Chrift  had  purchafed 
them  at  as  dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  Chrift 
confifts  equally  the  happinefs  of  both  fexes.  Pym  came 
to  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  and  having  told  the  female 
zealots,  that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
was  prefented  in  a  feafonable  time,  he  begged  that  their 
prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  commons  might  follow 
their  petition.  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  afredted  ! 
And  by  fuch  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  in- 
cited to  civil  difcord  and  convulfions  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions,  which  favoured 
the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever  hand  they  came, 
were  difcouraged  ;  but  the  petitioners  were  fent  for,  im- 
prifoned,  and  profecuted  as  delinquents  :  And  this  un- 
equal conduct  was  openly  avowed  and  juftified.  Whoever 
defire  a  change,  it  was  faid,  mull  exprefs  their  fentiments; 
for  how,  otherwlfe,  fhall  they  be  known  ?  But  thofe  who 
favour  the  eftablifhed  government  in  church  or  ftate, 
fhould  not  petition;  becaufe  they  already  enjoy  what  they 
wifh  forf . 

The  king  had  poflefled  a  great  party  in  the  lower 
houfe,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  remonftrance  ;  and 
this  party,  had  every  new  caufe  of  difguft  been  carefully 
avoided,  would  foon  have  become  the  majority,  from  the 
odium  attending  the  violent  meafures  embraced  by  the 
popular  leaders.  A  great  majority  he  always  poflefled  in 
the  houfe  of  peers,  even  after  the  bifhops  were  confined 
or  chafed  aw  ay  ;  and  this  majority  could  not  have  been 
overcome,  but  by  outrages,  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on  thofe  who  incited  them.  By 
the  prefent  fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inundation,  were 

*  CWtndon,  vol.  u.  p.  t  13,  \  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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all  thefe  obftacles  fwept  away,  and  every  rampart  of  roy-    CHAP. 
al  authority  laid  level  with  the  ground.  The  victory  was  LV. 

purfued  with  impetuofity  by  the  fagacious  commons,  who  iSY^\J 
knew  the  importance  of  a  favourable  moment  in  all  po-  ,64*. 
pular  commotions.  The  terror  of  their  authority  they  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  nation  ;  and  all  oppofition,  and 
even  all  blame  vented  in  private  converfation,  were  trea- 
ted as  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  by  thefe  fevere  inquifi- 
tors.  Scarcely  was  it  permitted  to  find  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  any  particular  member,  if  he  made  a  figure 
in  the  houfe  ;  and  reflections  thrown  out  on  Pym,  were 
at  this  time  treated  as  breaches  of  privilege.  The  popu- 
lace without  doors  were  ready  to  execute,  from  the  leaft 
hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders;  nor  was  it  fafe  for  any 
member  to  approach  either  houfe,  who  pretended  to  con- 
trol or  oppol'e  the  general  torrent.  After  fo  undifguifed 
a  manner  was  this  violence  conducted,  that  Hollis,  in  a 
fpeech  to  the  peers,  defired  to  know  the  names  of  fuch 
members  as  fhould  vote  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
commons '.  And  Pym  faid  in  the  lower  houfe,  that  the 
people  rauft  not  be  reftrained  in  the  expreffions  of  their 
juft  defiresf. 

By  the  llight,  or  terror,  or  defpondency  of  the  king's 
party,  an  undifputed  majority  remained  every-where  to 
their  opponents  •,  and  the  bills  fent  up  by  the  commons, 
■which   had  hitherto  flopped  with  the  peers,  and  would  x 

certainly  have  been  rejected,  now  paned,  and  were  pre- 
fented  for  the  royal  aflent.  Thefe  were,  the  preffing  bill 
with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  againft  the  votes  of  the 
bifhops  in  parliament.  The  king's  authority  was  at  that 
time  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb.  The  queen  too,  being 
fecretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  finding  no 
refourcc  in  her  hufband's  protection,  was  preparing  toy 
retire  into  Holland.  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  on  ac- 
count of  her  religion,  as  well  as  her  fpirit  and  activity, 
univerfally  levelled  againft  her.  Ufage,  the  moft  contume- 
lious, fhe  had  hitherto  borne  with  filent  indignation.  The 
commons,  in  their  fury  againlt  pricfts,  had  feized  her 
very  confeflbr  ;  nor  would  they  releafe  him  upon  her  re- 
peated applications.  Even  a  vifit  of  the  prince  to  his 
mother  had  been  openly  complained  of,  and  remon- 
itrances  againft  it  had  been  prefented  to  herf.  Apprchen- 
five  of  attacks  ftill  more  violent,  fhe  was  defirous  of  fa- 
cilitating her  efcape  •,  and  fhe  prevailed  with  the  king  to 

■  ■•)  <\  Declar.  of  12th  of  Auguft,  1643.  f  Ibid. 
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CHAP,    pafs  thefe  bills,  in  hopes  of  appealing  for  a  time  the  ragtf 
LV.        of  the  multitude*. 

V**-v-*»»-'  These  new  conceffions,  however  important,  the  king 
iu42.  immediately  found  to  have  no  effect,  than  had  all  the 
preceding  ones  :  They  were  made  the  foundation  of  de- 
mauds  lhll  more  exorbitant.  From  the  facility  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  fituation,  the  com- 
mons believed  that  he  could  now  refuie  them  nothing* 
And  they  regarded  the  leaft  moment  of  relaxation,  in 
their  invafion  of  royal  authority,  as  highly  impolitic, 
during  the  uninterrupted  torrent  of  their  luecefles.  The 
very  moment  they  were  informed  of  thefe  lad  acquifitions, 
they  affronted  the  queen,  by  opening  fome  intercepted 
letters  written  to  her  by  lord  Digby  :  They  carried  up  an 
impeachment  againft  Herbert  attorney-general,  for  obey- 
ing his  matter's  commands  in  accufing  their  members 
And  they  profecuted  with  frefh  vigour,  their  plan  of  the 
militia,  on  which  they  refted  all  future  hopes  of  an  un- 
controlled authority. 

The  commons  were  fenfible  that  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  England,  would  foon  regain  fome  degree  of  its  former" 
dignity,  after  the  pre  lent  tempeft  was  overblown  ;  nor 
would  all  their  new-invented  limitations  be  able  totally 
to  fupprefs  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  ever 
been  accuftomed.  The  fword  alone,  to  which  all  human 
ordinances  mult  fubmit,  could  guard  their  acquired  pow- 
er, and  fully  enfure  to  them  perfonal  fafety  againft  the 
riling  indignation  of  their  fovereign.  This  point,  there- 
fore, became  the  chief  object  of  their  aims.  "  A  large 
magazine  of  arms  being  placed  in  the  town  of  Hull,  they* 
difpatched  thither  fir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  anci- 
'  ent  family;  and  they  gave  him  the  authority  of  governor* 
They  fent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth,  to 
obey  no  commands  but  fuch  as  he  fhould  receive  from  the 
parliament.  Not  content  with  having  obliged  the  king  to 
difplace  Lunsford,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of 
the  TowerJ,  they  never  ceafed  foliciting  him,  till  he  had 
alfo  difplaced  fir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
character,  and  had  beftowed  that  command  on  fir  John 
Cenyers,  in  whom  alone,  they  faid,  they  could  repofe  con- 
fidence. After  making  a  fruitlefs  attempt,  in  which  the 
peers  refufed  their  concurrence,  to  give  public  warning, 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  ii,  p.  428,  f  Rufli.  vol,  v.  p.  489. 
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that  the  people  (hould  put  themfelvcs  in  a  poilurc  of  de-- 

fence  againlt  the  enterprifes  of  pap'ijh  and  ether  ill-affected. 

pcrjbns*y  they  now  refolved,  by  ;i  bold  and  decifive  ltrokc, 

to   feizc  at  once  the  whole  power  of  the  fword,   and  to  l()*x- 

confer  it  entirely  on  their  own  creatures  and  adherents 

The  fevere  votes  pafTed  in  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment againlt  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  for  exercif- 
ing  powers  afiumed  by  all  their  predeceflbrs,  had  totally 
difarmed  the  crown,  and  had  not  left  in  any  magistrate 
military  authority  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  the  nation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  now  ap- 
peared neceffary.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  pafTed  the 
two  houles,  which  reftored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies  the 
fame  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons  had  be- 
reaved them  j  but  at  the  fame  time  the  names  of  all  the 
lieutenants  were  inferred  in  the  bill ;  and  thefe  confided 
entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parliament  could  confide. 
And  for  their  conduct,  they  were  accountable,  by  the 
exprefs  terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  par- 
liament. 

Tub  policy  purfued  by  the  commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  fucceeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  aftonifh  the 
king  by  the  boldnefs  of  their  enterprifes,  to  intermingle 
no  fweetnefs  with  their  feverity,  to  employ  expreffions  rto 
lefs  violent  than  their  pretentions,  and  to  make  him  fen- 
fible  in  what  little  eftimation  they  held  both  his  perfort 
and  his  dignity.  To  a  bill  fo  deftru£tive  of  royal  authori- 
ty, they  prefixed,  with  an  infolence  feemingly  wanton,  a 
preamble  equally  diihonourable  to  the  perfonal  character 
of  the  king.  Thefe  are  the  words :  "  Whereas  there  had 
'*  been  of  late  a  moil  dangerous  and  defperate  defign  up- 
u  on  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  we  have  juft  caufe 
u  to  believe  an  effect  of  the  bloody  counfels  of  papifts 
M  and  other  ill-affected  perfons,  who  have  already  raifed 
"  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  whereas, 
(C  by  reafon  of  many  difcoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they 
•*  will  proceed,  not  only  to  ftir  up  the  like  rebellions  and 
M  infurrettions  in  this  kingdom  of  England  ;  but  alfo  to 
"  back  them  with  forces  from  abroad,  &c.f." 

Here  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  (lop  to  his  concef- 
fions  ;  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  delay.  When  this 
demand  was  made;  a  demand  which,  if  granted,  the  com- 
mons jultly  regarded  as  the  laft  they  fhould  ever  have  oc- 
casion to  make;  he  was  at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  and 
the  princefs  of  Orange,  in  their  embarkation.  He  replied, 

»  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.   ";d.  +  Ruflr.vorth,  vol.  v.  p,  Jlj>. 
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that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a  matter  of  fb 
great  importance,  and  mult  therefore  refpite  his  anfwer 
till  his  return *.  The  parliament  initantly  difpatched  ano- 
ther meiTage  to  him,  with  folicitations  ftill  more  impor- 
tunate. They  expreiied  their  great  grief  on  account  of 
his  majefly's  anfwer  to  their  juft  and  neceflayy  petition. 
They  reprefented,  that  any  delay,  during  dangers  and  dif- 
fractions fo  great  and  prefling,  was  not  lefs  unsatisfactory 
and  deilrudive  than  an  abfolute. denial.  They  infilled, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  fee  put  in  execution  a  meafure 
fo  necefiary  for  public  fafety.  And  they  affirmed,  that  the 
people,  in  many  counties,  had  applied  to  them  for  that 
purpofe,  and,  in  fome  places,  were,  of  themfelves,  and 
by  their  own  authority,  providing  againft  thofe  urgent 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatenedf. 

Even  after  this  infolence,  the  king  durfl  not  venture 
upon  a  flat  denial.  Befides  excepting  to  the  preamble, 
which  threw  fuch  difhonour  upon  hirri,  and  protefting 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions  when  he  entered  the  houfe 
of  commons;  he  only  defired  that  the  military  authority, 
if  it  were  defective,  fhould  firft.be  conferred  upon  the 
crown  ;  and  he  promifed  to  beftow  commiflions,  but  fuch 
as  fhould  be  revocable  at  pleafure,  on  the  fame  perfons 
whom  the  parliament  had  named  in  the  billj.  By  a  for- 
mer meiTage  he  had  exprefied  his  wifhes,  that  they  would 
lay  before  him,  in  one  view,  all  the  concefhons  which 
they  deemed  requifite  for  the.  fettlement  of  the  nation. 
They  pretended  that  they  were  expofed  to  perils  fo  dread- 
ful and  imminent,  that  they  had  not  leifure  for  fuch  a 
work§.  The  expedient  propofed  by  the  king  feemed  a 
fufiicient  remedy  during  this  emergence  ;  and  yet  main- 
tained the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and  un- 
broken. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of  this 
purpofe,  and  their  panics  could  be  cured  by  one  remedy 
alone.  They  inftantly  replied,  that  the  dangers  and  dif- 
tempersof  the  nation  were  fuch  as  could  endure  no  lon- 
ger delay  ;  and,  unlefs  the  king  fpeedily  complied  with 
their  demands,  they  fhould  be  conftrained,  for  the  fafety 
of  prince  and  people,  to  difpofe  of  the  militia  by  the  au- 
thority of  both  houfes,  and  were  refolved  to  do  it  accord- 
ingly. They  afTerted,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  had,  from  their  own  authority,  put  themfelves  in 
a  pofturc  of  defence  during  thefe  prevailing  fears  and 


*  Rufhworth.vol.  v,  p.  521.  +  Idem,  ibid, 
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jealoufies,  had  a&ed  fuitably  to  the  declarations  and  di-    CHAP, 
re&ions  of  both  houfes,  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of         jjym 
tiie  kingdom.      And  while  they  thus  menaced  the  king     ^^-^->v^^/ 
v/ith  their  power,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  refidence         1642. 
2:  London,    where  they  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at 
mercy*. 

"  I  am  fo  much  amazed  at  this  mefTage,"  faid  the 
king  in  his  prompt  reply,  '<  that  I  know  not  what  to  an-  . 
"  fwer.  You  fpeak  of  jealoufies  and  fears  !  Lay  your 
({  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  afk  yourfelves,  whether  I 
<l  may  not  likewife  be  diflurbed  with  fears  and  jealou- 
"  Ties  :  And  if  fo,  I  affure  you  that  this  meflage  has  no- 
"  thing  leflened  them. 

"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  fo  much  of  it  before  I 
"  gave  that  an  fwer,  and  am  fo  much  aflured  that  the 
"  anfwer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  juftice  or  reafon  you 
11  can  afk,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I  fhall  not  alter  it  in 
"  any  point. 

M  For  my  refidence  near  you,  I  wifh  it  might  be  fafe 
**  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  caufe  to  abfent 
"  myfelf  from  Whitehall  :  Afk  yourfelves  whether  1 
"  have  notf. 

"  What  would  you  have?  Have  I  violated  your  laws  ?  , 
,f  Have  I  denied  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  eafe  and  lecu- 
"  rity  of  my  fubjedb  ?  I  do  not  afk  what  you  have  done 
*{  for  me. 

"  H  avk  any  of  my  people  been  tranfported  with  fears  *" 
"  and  apprehenfions  ?  I  offer  as  free  and  general  a  par- 
u  don  as  yourfelves  can  devife.  All  this  con  (idered,  there 
"  is  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  this  nation  if  thefe  dif- 
"  tractions  continue. 

11  God  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my  thoughts 
M  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  true  proteftant  profellion,  and  for  the  obfervance  and 
"  prciervation  of  the  laws;  and  I  hope  God  will  blefs  and 
"  affift  thofe  laws  for  my  preferrationf." 

No  fooner  did  the  commons  defpair  of  obtaining  the 
king's  confent  to  their  bill,  than  they  infi«-.itly  voted,  that 
thoie  who  adviied  his  majefty's  anfwer  were  enemies  to 
the  ttate,  and  milchievous  projectors  againft  the  fafety  of 
the  nation  ;  that  this  denial  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confe- 
qucnces,  that  if  his  rnajefty  perfift  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unlefs  fome 
fpeedy  remedy  be  applied  by  the  wildom  and  authority  of 

*  Rufhwortb,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  J2J.  +  idem,  vof. 
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CHAP,    both  houfes  j  and  that  fuch  of  the  fubje&s  as  have  put 
LV.        themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  common 

V-^v-^»/    danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  juftifiable,  and  ap- 
1643.        proved  by  the  houfe*. 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averfe  to  the  feconding  of  all 
thefe  ufurpations,  they  were  plied  anew  with  rumours  of 
danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invalion,  with  the  dread  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  papifts  ;  and  the  moit  unaccountable  pa- 
nics were  fpread  throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Digby  hav- 
ing entered  Kingfton  in  a  coach  and  fix,  attended  by  a 
few  livery  fervants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had  appeared 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his 
majefty's  fubje&s,  and  had  levied  war  againft  the  king 
and  kingdomf.  Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a  pofture 
of  defence ;  and  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  particular, 
expreffed  fuch  dread  of  an  infurrection  among  the  pa- 
pilts,  that  every  man,  they  faid,  was  conftrained  to  ftand 
upon  his  guard,  not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  un- 
armed:};. 

That  the  fame  violence  by  which  he  had  fo  long  been 
oppreffed,  might  not  ftill  reach  him,  and  extort  his  con- 
fent  to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  refolved  to  remove 
farther  from  London  :  and  accordingly,  taking  the  prince 

King  ar-  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  along  with  him,  he  ar»- 
rived,  by  flow  journies,  at  York,  which  he  determined  for 
fome  time  to  make  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  being  removed  from  that  furious 
vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions  which  had  tranf- 
ported  the  capital,  Hill  retained  a  fincere  regard  for  the 
church  and  monarchy  ;  and  the  king  here  found  marks 
of  attachment  beyond  what  he  had  before  expected  §. 
From  all  quarters  of  England,  the  prime  nobility  and 
gentry,  cither  perfonally,  or  by  meflages  and  letters,  ex- 
prefled their  duty  towards  him  ;  and  exhorted  him  to  fave 
himfelf  and  viem  from  that  ignominious  flavery  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  The  fmall  interval  of  time 
which  had  palled  fince  the  fatal  accufation  of  the  mem- 
bers, had  been  fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  many,  and 
to  recover  them  from  the  aitonifhment  with  which  at 
firft  they  had  been  feized.  One  rafh  and  paffionate  at- 
tempt of  the  king's  feemed  but  a  fmall  counterbalance  to 

*  Rufhworth,  part  iii,  vol.  i.  chap,  iv,  p.  324.  '  -f  Clarendon, 
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fo  many  acts  of  deliberate  violence,  which  had  been  of-    C  H  A  P. 
fered  to  him  and  every  branch  of  the  legiflature  :  And,         LV. 
however  fweet  the  found  of  liberty,  many  refolved  to  ad-     \S  /  sJ 
here  to  that  moderate  freedom  tranfmitted  them  from         l642" 
their  anceftors,  and  now  better  fecured  by  fuch  impor- 
tant concellions  5  rather  than,  by  engaging  in  a  giddy 
fearch  after  more  independence,  run  a  manifeft  rifle,  either 
of  incurring  a  cruel  fubjection,  or  abandoning  all  law 
and  order. 

Charles,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  a  confiderable 
party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  fpeak  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  to  retort  the  accufations  of  the  commons  with  a  vi- 
gour which  he  had  not  before  exerted.  Notwithflanding 
their  remonftrances,  and  menaces,  and  infults,  he  ftill 
periifled  in  rcfufmg  their  bill  ;  and  they  proceeded  to 
frame  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the 
two  houfes,  without  the  king's  confent,  they  named 
lieutenants  for  all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them 
the  command  of  the  whole  military  force,  of  all  the 
guards,  garrifons,  and  forts  of  the  kingdom.  He  iflued 
proclamations  againft  this  manifeft  ufurpation  ;  and, 
as  he  profeffed  a  refolution  ftridtly  to  obferve  the  law 
himfelf,  fo  was  he  determined,  he  faid,  to  oblige  every 
other  perfon  to  pay  it  a  like  obedience.  The  name  of  the 
king  was  fo  effential  to  all  laws,  and  fo  familiar  in  all  acts 
of  executive  authority,  that  the  parliament  was  afraid, 
had  they  totally  omitted  it,  that  the  innovation  would  be 
too  fcnfible  to  the  people.  In  all  commands,  therefore, 
which  they  conferred,  they  bound  the  perfons  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  majefty,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. And,  inventing  a  diftinction,  hitherto  unheard  of, 
between  the  office  and  the  perfon  of  the  kmg ;  thofe  ve- 
ry forces  which  they  employed  againft  him,  they  levied  in 
his  name,  and  by  his  authority*. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  topics  of  argument 
were  now  revcrfed  between  the  parties.  The  king,  while 
he  acknowledged  his  former  error,  of  employing  a  plea 
of  neceility,  in  order  to  infringe  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion,  warned  the  parliament  not  to  imitate  an  example 
on  which  they  threw  fuch  violent  blame  ;  and  the  par- 
liament, while  they  clothed  their  peribnal  fears  or  ambi- 
tion under  the  appearance  of  national  and  imminent  dan- 
ger, made  unknowingly  an  apology  for  the  moll  excep- 
tionable part  of  die  king's  conduct.  That  the  liberties 
of  the  people  were  no  longer  expofed  to  any  peril  from 

•  RufliM'C'rtf'?  vol.  v.  p.  53$, 
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CHAP,      oyal  authority,  fo  narrowly  circumfcribed,  fo  exactly  de- 
LV.         fined,  fo  much  unfupported  by  revenue  and  by  military 

{Ay\j  power,  might  be  maintained  upon  very  plaufible  topics  : 
164a,  But  that  the  danger,  allowing  it  to  have  any  exiitence, 
was  not  of  that  kind  ;  great,  urgent,  inevitable  5  which 
diflblves  all  law,  and  levels  all  limitations  \  feems  appa- 
rent from  the  fimpleft  view  of  thefe  tranfactions.  So  ob- 
vious indeed  was  the  king's  prefent  inability  to  invade  the 
conftitution,  that  the  fears  and  jealoufies  which  operated 
on  the  people,  and  pulhed  them  fo  furioufly  to  arms,  were 
undoubtedly  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  diftempered  imaginations  of  men  were  agitated  with 
a  continued  dread  of  popery,  with  a  horror  againft  pre- 
lacy, with  an  antipathy  to  ceremonies  and  the  liturgy, 
and  with  a  violent  affection  for  whatever  was  mod  oppo- 
fite  to  thefe  objects  of  averfion.  The  fanatical  fpirit  let 
loofe,  confounded  all  regard  to  eafe,  fafety,  intereft ;  and 
tliflblved  every  moral  and  civil  obligation*. 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  antagonift 
the  odium  of  commencing  a'dvil  war ;  but  both  of  them 
prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable.  To 
gain  the  people's  favour  and  good  opinion,  was  the  chief 
point  on  both  fides.  Never  was  there  a  people  lefs  corrup- 
ted by  vice,  and  more  actuated  by  principle,  than  the 
Englilh  during  that  period  :  Ne-ver  were  there  individuals 
who  poflefled  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more  public 
fphit,  more  difinterefted  zeal.  The  infufion  of  one  ingre- 
dient, in  too  large  a  proportion,  had  corrupted  all  thefe 
noble  principles,  and  converted  them  into  the  moft  viru- 
lent poifon.  To  determine  his  choice  in  the  approaching 
Cornells,  every  man  hearkened  with  avidity  to  the  reafcns 
propofed  on  both  fides.  The  war  of  the  pen  preceded 
that  of  the  fword,  and  daily  fharpened  the  humours  of 
the  oppofite  parties.  Befides  private  adventurers  without 
number,  the  king  and  parliament  themfelves  carried  on 
the  controverfy,  by  meffages,  rcmonftrances,  and  decla- 
rations j  where  the  nation  was  really  the  party  to  whom 
all  arguments  were  addrefTed.  Charles  had  here  a  double 
advantage.  Not  only  his  caufe  was  more  favourable,  as 
fupporting  the  ancient  government  in  church  and  ftate 
againft  the  moft  illegal  pretenfions :  It  was  alfo  defended 
with  more  art  and  eloquence.  Lord  Falkland  had  accepted 
the  cilice  of  fecretary ;  a  man  who  adorned  the  purelt 
virtue  with  the  richtlt  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  molt  va- 
luable acijttifKions  of  leaning.    By  him,  aiuited  by  the 

*  See  note  rDB]  at  tht  cud  of  tic  volume 
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ting  himfelf,  were  the  memorials  of  the  royal  party  chiefly 
compofed.  So  fenfible  was  Charles  of  his  fuperiority  in 
this  particular,  that  he  took  care  to  difperfe  every-where 
the  papers  of  the  parliament,  together  with  his  own,  that  l6*3 
the  people  might  be  the  more  enabled,  by  comparifon,  to 
form  a  judgment  between  them :  The  parliament,  while 
they  diftributed  copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  fup- 
prei's  all  the  king's  compofkions*. 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  powers  entrufted  by  law  to  the  fe- 
veral  members,  to  fhow  what  great  improvements  the 
whole  political  fyftem  had  received  from  the  king's  late 
conceflions,  to  demonstrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his 
people,  and  his  reliance  on  their  affections,  to  point  out 
the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  him,  and  the 
enormous  encroachments,  infults,  and  indignities,  to 
which  he  had  been  expofed  ;  thefe  were  the  topics  which, 
with  fo  much  juftnefs  of  reafoning  and  propriety  of  ex- 
preflion,  were  infilled  on  in  the  king's  declarations  and 
remonftrancesf. 

Though  thefe  writings  were  of  confequence,  and  ten- 
ded much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  not  be  decifivc,  and  that  keener  weapons 
mult  determine  the  controverfy.  To  the  ordinance  of  the 
parliament  concerning  the  militia,  the  king  oppofed  his 
commiilions  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  astheyftood  affected.  And  in  many 
counties,  where  the  people  were  divided,  mobbifh  com- 
bats and  fkirmifhes  enfuedj.  The  parliament,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  "  That  when  the  lords  and 
'*  commons  in  parliament,  which  is  the  fupreme  court 
"  of  judicature,  fhall  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land 
««  is,  to  have  this  not  only  queftioned,  but  contradicted, 
"  is  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges§."  This  was  a  plain 
affuming  of  the  whole  legiflative  authority,  and  exerting 
it  in  the  moft  material  article,  the  government  of  the 
militia.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  they  pretended,  by  a 
verbal  criticifm  on  the  tenfe  of  a  Latin  verb,  to  ravifh  from 
the  king  his  negative  voice  in  the  legiflaturc  [|. 

*  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p:  751. 
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|j  The  king,  by  hi;-  coronation  oath,  promifes  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  laws  and  cuftoms  which  the  people  had  chofen  quas  vulgut  clt- 
gerit:  The  parliament  pretended  that  elcgrrit  meant  Jball  cbufc  ;  and  con- 
lcqucntly,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  refufe  any  bills  which  ihoul'i 
lie  prefented  him.     See  RuUiworth,  vol.  v.  p.  580. 
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CH  A  P.         The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the 
LV.        forces  levied  againft  the  Scots ;  and  fir  John  Hotham,  the 

\y  y  \J  governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a  commiffion  from 
1643.  the  parliament,  was  not  thought  to  be  much  difafTefted 
to  the  church  and  monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  enter- 
tained hopes,  that,  if  he  prefented  himfelf  at  Hull  before 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  Hotham,  overawed  by 
his  prefence,  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue  ;  after 
which  he  might  eafily  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place. 
But  the  governor  was  on  his  guard.  He  fhut  the  gates, 
and  refufed  to  receive  the  king,  who  defired  leave  to  enter 
with  twenty  perfons  only.  Charles  immediately  proclaim- 
ed him  traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament  of  his 
difobedience.  The  parliament  avowed  and  juftified  the 
action  *. 

^repara-  The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the  king  of  600 

men  :  For  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  lived  among 
their  fubjects  like  fathers  among  their  children,  and  had 
derived  all  their  fecurity  from  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  from  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  two 
houfes,  though  they  had  already  levied  a  guard  for  them- 
felves }  had  attempted  to  feize  all  the  military  power,  all 
the  navy,  and  all  the  forts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  open- 
ly employed  their  authority  in  every  kind  of  warlike  pre- 
parations :  Yet  immediately  voted,  "  That  the  king,  fe- 
"  duced  by  wicked  counfel,  intended  to  make  war  againft: 
"  his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  confultations  and  ac- 
"  tions,  had  propofed  no  other  end,  but  the  care  of  hia 
"  kingdoms,  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty 
"  to  his  perfon ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach  of  the 
«  truft  repofed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
"  and  tending  to  a  diflblution  of  the  government ;  and 
"  that  whoever  mould  aflift  him  in  fuch  a  war,  were  trai- 
tf  tors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdomf." 

The  armies  which  had  been  every- where  raifed  on 
pretence  of  the  fervice  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more 
openly  inlifted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purpofes, 
and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Eflex. 
In  London  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  men  inlifted  in  one 
day}.  And  the  parliament  voted  a  declaration,  which  they 

roth  Tunc,     squired  every  member  to  fubferibe,  that  they  would  live 
and  die  with  their  general. 
/  They  iflued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money  and 

•  Whitlocke,  p. 55.  Ru(h.  vol.  v.  p.  56.T.  &c.  May,  hook  ii. 
p.  5»-  t  Whitlockc,  p.  57.  Rufhvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  717. 

Dugdale,  p.  93,  May,  book  ii.  p.  54,  J  Vicar's  God  u» 
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plate,   in  order  to  maintain  forces  which  fhould  defend    CHAP, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament  :  For  this  ftyle         LV. 
they  ftill  preferved.    Within  ten  days,  vaft  quantities  of     {y~\~\J 
plate  were  brought  to  their  treafurers.  Hardly  were  there         'k*2- 
men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  fufficient  to  (how  it  : 
And  many,  with  regret,  were  obliged  to  carry  back  their 
offerings,  and  wait  till  the  treafurer?  could  find  leifure  to 
receive  them.  Such  zeal  animated  the  pious  partifans  of 
the  parliament,  efpecially  in  the  city  !   The  women  gave 
up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their  houfes,  and  even 
their  filver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
good  caufe  againft  the  malignants". 

Meanwhile  the  fplendour  of  the  nobility,  with  which 
the  king  was  environed,  much  eclipfed  the  appearance  at 
Weftminfter.  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  feuding  the 
great  feal  before  him,  had  fled  to  York.  Above  forty  peers 
of  the  firft  rank  attended  the  kingf ;  while  the  houfe  of 
lords  fcldom  confilted  of  more  than  fixteen  members. 
Near  the  moiety,  too,  of  the  lower  houfe  abfented  them- 
felves  from  counfels  which  they  deemed  fo  full  of  dan- 
ger. The  commons  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft  nine 
peers,  for  deferting  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their  own 
members  alfo,  who  fliould  return  to  them,  they  voted 
not  to  admit,  till  fatisfied  concerning  the  reafon  of  their? 
abfence. 

Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  peers  who  atten- 
ded him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedience  to 
any  commands  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  peers  anfwered  this  declaration  by  a  proteft, 
in  which  they  declared  their  refolution  to  obey  no  com- 
mands but  fuch  as  were  warranted  by  that  authority^.  By 
thefe  deliberate  engagements,  fo  worthy  of  an  Englifh 
prince  and  Englifh  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound 
the  furious  and  tumultuary  refolutions  taken  by  the  par- 
liament. 

The  queen  difpofing  of  the  crown-jewels  in  Holland, 
had  been  enabled  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Part  of  thefe,  after  efcaping  many  perils,  arrived 
fafely  to  the  king.  His  preparations  were  not  near  fo  for- 
ward as  thofe  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  remove  all 
jealoufy,  he  had  refolved,  that  their  ufurpations  and  illegal 
pretentions  fliould  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  and 
thought,  that  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  people  was 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  58.    Dugdalc,  p.  96,  99.     +  May,  book  ii.  p.  59. 
\  RutWortli,  vol.  v,  p.  6;6,  £27.  M;,y,  book'ii.  p 

Warwick,  p,   210. 
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CHAP,     a  point  much  more  material  to  his  intereft  than  the  coU 
LV.         lecting  of  any  magazines,  Mores,  or  armies,  which  might 

v«-*,-v-'w'  breed  apprehenfJons  of  violent  or  illegal  counfels.  But 
'64a-  the  urgent  neceffity  of  his  fituation  no  longer  admitted  of 
delay.  He  now  prepared  himfelf  for  defence.  With  a 
fpirit,  activity,  and  addrefs,  which  neither  the  one  party 
apprehended,  nor  the  other  expected,  he  employed  all  the 
advantages  which  remained  to  him,  and  roufed  up  his 
adherents  to  arms.  The  refources  of  this  prince's  genius 
increafed  in  proportion  to  his  difficulties ;  and  he  never 
appeared  greater  than  when  plunged  into  the  deepeft  pe- 
rils and  diftreffes.  From  the  mixed  character,  indeed,  of 
Charles,  arofe  in  part  the  misfortunes  in  which  England 
was  at  this  time  involved.  His  political  errors,  or  rather 
weakneffes,  had  raifed  him  inveterate  enemies  :  His  emi- 
nent moral  virtues  had  procured  him  zealous  partifans  : 
And  between  the  hatred  of  the  one,  and  the  affections  of 
the  other,  was  the  nation  agitated  with  the  molt  violent 
convulfions. 

That  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  compofition,  the 
parliament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands,  con- 
tained in  nineteen  propofitions,  amounted  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  authority.  They  required,  that  no 
man  mould  remain  in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  fhould  have 
validity,  unlefs  it  paffed  the  council,  and  was  attefted  un- 
der their  hand ;  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate  and  princi- 
pal judges  fhould  be  chofen  with  confent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life ;  that  none  of  the  royal 
family  fhould  marry  without  confent  of  parliament  or 
council ;  that  the  laws  fhould  be  executed  againft  catho- 
lics ;  that  the  votes  of  popifh  lords  fhould  be  excluded  ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-govern- 
ment fhould  have  place,  according  to  advice  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be 
fubmitted  to;  that  the  juftice  of  parliament  pafs  upon 
all  delinquents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with 
fuch  exceptions  as  fhould  be  advifed  by  parliament  ;  that 
the  forts  and  caflles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with  confent  of  both 
houfes* 

**  Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,"  faid  the  king  in 
reply,  <c  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded;  I  may  have  my 
"  hand  kiffed  ;  the  title  of  Majefty  may  be  continued  to 

*  Riiflnvorth,  v«jL  v.  p.  722.         May,  book  ii.  p.  J4» 
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li  me  ;  and  The  king's  authority  fignified  by  both  houfest 

"  may  itill  be  the  ftyle  of  your  commands  ;  I  may  have 

«<  fwords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  pleafe  my- 

*<  felf  with  the  fight  of  a  crown  and  fceptre  (though         ,642" 

"  even  thcfe  twigs  would  not  long  flourifh,  when  the 

«  ftock  upon  which  they  grew  was  dead) :  But  as  to  true 

"  and  real  power,  I  mould  remain  but  the  outfide,  but 

"  the  picture,  but  the  fign  of  a  king*."    War  on  any 

terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfellors, 

preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles  accordingly 

refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by  arms.  "  His  towns," 

he  faid,  »'  were  taken  from  him,  his  mips,  his  arms,  his 

«•  money  ;  but  there  (till  remained  to  him  a  good  caufe, 

<«  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  fubjects,  which,  with  God's 

"  blefling,  he  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the  reft." 

Collecting  therefore  fome  forces,  he  advanced  fouthwardsj 

and  at  Nottingham  he  erected  his  royal  ftandard,  the  open     25th  Aug. 

fignal  of  difcord  and  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 

*  Rulhworth,  vol,  v.  p.  728,        Warwick,  p.  i2j. 
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WHEN  two  names,  fo  facred  in  the  Englifli  con- 
ftitution  as  thofe  of  King  and  Parliament 
were  placed  in  oppofition  ;  no  wonder  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the  moll 
violent  animofities  and  factions. 

The  nobility,  and  more  considerable  gentry,  dreading 
a  total  confufion  of  rank*from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
inlifted  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  monarch,  from  whom 
they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated,  their 
luftre.  Animated  with  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  derived  from 
their  anceftors,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  valued  themfelves  on  exerting  the 
maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting  the  pofleffions,  of  the  old 
Englifh  families.  And  while  they  pafTed  their  time  moftly 
at  their  country-feats,  they  were  lurprized  to  hear  of  opi- 
nions prevailing,  with  which  they  had  ever  been  unac- 
quainted, and  which  implied  not  a  limitation,  but  an  abo- 
lition almoft  total,  of  monarchical  authority. 

The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and 
adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on  which 
the  pretentions  of  that  aflembiy  were  founded.  The  go- 
vernment of  cities,  which  even  under  abfolute  monar- 
chies is  commonly  republicn'n,  inclined  them  to  this  par- 
ly :  The  fmall  hereditary  influence,  which  can  be  retain- 
ed over  the  indttftxiocs  inhabitants  of  towns ;  the  natu- 
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ral  independence  of  citizens;  and  the  force  of  popular     CHAP, 
currents  over  thofe  more  numerous  affociations  of  man-        LVI. 
kind  ;  all  thefe  caufes  gave,  there,  authority  to  the  new    Aw-v^*-» 
principles  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Manyfjmi-        l(>^7- 
lies  too,  which  had  htely  been  enriched  by  commerce,  faw 
with  indignation,   that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence, 
they  could  not  raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient 
gentry :  They  therefore  adhered  to  a  power,  by  whofe 
fuccefs  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  consideration*. 
And  the  new  fplendour  and  glory  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth, where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported  induftry,  made 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  form 
of  government  eftablifhed  in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  fo  clofely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  correfponded  exactly  to 
thefe  divifions.  The  prefbyterian  religion  was  new,  re- 
publican, and  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  populace  :  The 
other  had  an  air  of  greater  lhow  and  ornament,  was  ef- 
tablifhed  on  ancient  authority,  and  bore  an  affinity  to  the 
kingly  and  ariftocratical  parts  of  the  conftitution.    The  «* 

devotees  of  prefbytery  became  of  courfe,  zealous  partifms 
of  the  parliament :  The  friends  of  the  epifcoped  church 
valued  themfelves  on  defending  the  rights  of  monarchy. 

Some  men  alio  there  were  of  liberal  education,  who, 
being  either  carelefs,  or  ignorant  of  thofe  difputes  ban- 
died about  by  the  clergy  of  both  fides,  afpired  to  nothing 
but  an  eafy  enjoyment  of  life,  amidft  the  jovial  entertain- 
ment and  focial  intercourfe  of  their  companions.  All 
thefe  flocked  to  the  king's  Standard,  where  they  breathed 
a  freer  air,  and  were  exempted  from  that  rigid  precifenefs 
and  melancholy  aufterity,  which  reigned  among  the  par- 
liamentary party. 

NEVER  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal  than  feemed  at 
firft  that  between  the  contending  parties:  Almofl  every 
advantage  lay  againft  the  royal  caufe.  The  king's  revenue 
had  been  feized,  from  the  beginning  by  the  parliament, 
who  ifTued  out  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  fiir.il  1  fums  for 
his  prefeni  fubfiftence;  and  as  foon  as  he  withdrew  to 
York,  they  totally  flopped  all  payments.  London  and  all 
the  feaports,  except  Newcaftle.  being  in  their  hands,  the 
cuftoms  yielded  them  a  certain  and  confiderable  fupplv 
of  money  ;  and  all  contributions,  loans  and  irhpofitiotJS, 
were  more  eafily  raifed  from  the  cities  which  p  ffefivd  the 
ready  money,  and  where  men  lived  under  their  infpe&ion, 
than  they  could  be  levied  by  the  king  in  thofe  open  coun- 
tries, which  after  fome  time  declared  for  him, 

•  CTarrndofl,  vol.  iii.  p.  4, 
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CHAP.        The  feamen  naturally  followed  the  difpofition  of  the 

LVI.        fea  p0rts  to  which  they  belonged :  And  the  earl  of  Nor- 

A>rV\J     thumberland,  lord  admiral,  having  embraced  the  party  of 

l64a>        the  parliament,  had  appointed  at  their  defire,   the  earl  of 

"Warwick  to  be  his  lieutenant;  who  at  once  eftablifhed  his 

authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the 

fea  in  the  hands  of  that  aflembly. 

All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  from 
the  firft  feized  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  fleet  inter- 
cepted the  greater  part  of  thofe  which  were  fent  by  the 
queen  from  Holland.  The  king  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
arm  his  followers,  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  train- 
bands, under  promife  of  reftoring  them  as  foon  as  peace 
fhould  be  fettled  in  the  kingdom. 

The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time  ex- 
treme throughout  the  nation*.  The  cuftom  of  reviling 
thofe  afTcmblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no  pretence,  fo 
was  it  unknown,  during  all  former  ages.  Few  or  no  in- 
ftances  of  their  encroaching  ambition  or  felfifh  claims  had 
hitherto  been  obferved.  Men  confidered  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation,  whofe  intereft  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
public,  who  were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liber- 
ty, and  whom  no  motive,  but  the  neceflary  defence  of  the 
people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  oppofition  to  the  crown. 
The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affection  ran  to  the  par- 
liament. What  is  the  great  advantage  of  popularity, 
the  privilege  of  affixing  epithets,  fell  ofcourfe  to  that  par- 
ty. The  king's  adherents  were  the  Wicked  and  the  Malig- 
nant: Their  adverfaries  were  the  Godly  and  the  Well-affec- 
ted. And  as  the  force  of  the  cities  was  more  united  than 
that  of  the  country,  and  at  once  gave  ihelter  and  protection 
to  the  parliamentary  party,  who  could  eafily  fupprefs  the 
royalilts  in  their  neighbourhood,  almoft  the  whole  king- 
dom, at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  fecmed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  parliament-^. 

What  alone  gave  the  king  fome  compenfation  for  alt 
the  advantages  pofFefled  by  his  adverfaries,  was  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  More  bravery  and  activi- 
ty were  hoped  for,  from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry,  than  from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the  multi- 
tude. And  as  the  men  of  eftates,  at  their  own  expence* 
levied  and  armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to 
their  mailers,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  ex« 

*  VVall*r;  p.  32.C.  i  Warwick,  ?.  31&. 
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peeled  in  thefe  ruftic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and  cner-    G  H  A  P. 
rated  populace  of  cities.  LVI. 

The  neighbouring  dates  of  Europe,  being  engaged  in  v^^y-*^ 
violent  wars,  little  interefted  themfelves  in  thefe  civil  ,64z- 
commotions;  and  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  fingular  advan* 
tage  (for  fuch  it  furely  was)  of  righting  out  its  own  quar- 
rels witlrbut  the  interposition  of  foreigners.  France,  from 
policy,  had  fomented  the  firft  diforders  in  Scotland ;  had 
fent  over  arms  to  the  Irifh  rebels ;  and  continued  to  give 
countenance  to  the  Englifh  parliament :  Spain,  from  bi- 
gotry, furnifhed  the  Irifh  with  fome  fupplies  of  money 
and  arms.  The  prince  of  Orange,  clofely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  Englifh  officers,  who  ferved  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  enkit  in  the  king's  army :  The  Scot- 
tifh  officers,  who  had  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  late  commotions,  chiefly  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
ment. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  the  parliament  for  the 
king's  party,  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
pufhing  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againft  him  ;  and  ma- 
ny believed  that  he  never  would  attempt  refiftance,  but 
muft  foon  yield  to  the  pretentions,  however  enormous,  of 
the  two  houfes.  Even  after  his  ftandard  was  ere£led,  men 
could  not  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a  civil 
war  ;  nor  was  it  imagined  that  he  would  have  the  impru- 
dence to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render  his 
own  condition  more  defperate,  by  oppofing  a  force  which 
wa*  fo  much  fuperior.  The  low  condition  in  which  he 
appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed  all  thefe  hopes.  His 
artillery,  though  far  from  numerous,  had  been  left  at 
York,  for  want  of  horfes  to  tranfport  it.  Befides  the 
trained  bands  of  the  county,  raifed  by  fir  John  Digby,  the 
(herifF,  he  had  not  gotten  together  above  three  hundred 
infantry.  His  cavalry,  in  which  confifts  his  chief  ftrength, 
exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided 
with  arms.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  lay  at  Nor- 
thampton, within  a  few  days  march  of  him ;  and  confid- 
ed of  above  fix  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and  well  ap- 
pointed. Had  thefe  troops  advanced  upon  him,  they  muft 
loon  have  diffipated  the  fmall  force  which  he  had  afTem- 
blcd.  By  purfuing  him  to  his  retreat,  they  had  fo  difcre- 
dited  his  caufe,  and  difcouraged  his  adherents,  as  to  have 
for  ever  prevented  his  collecting  an  army  able  to  make 
head  againft  them.  But  the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  parliamen- 
tary general,  had  not  yet  received  any  orders  from  his 
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CHAP,    mafters*.  What  rendered  them  fo  backward,  afrer  fucfi 
LVI.        precipitate  Steps  as  they  had  formerly  taken,  is  not  eafily 

v^-v~*^  explained.  It  s  probable,  that  in  the  extreme  diftrefs  of 
164a-  his  party  confided  the  prefent  fafety  of  the  king.  The  par- 
liament hoped,  that  the  royalifts,  SenSible  of  their  feeble 
condition,  and  convinced  of  their  {lender  refources,  would 
difperfe  of  themfelves,  and  leave  their  adversaries  a  victo- 
ry, fo  much  the  more  complete  and  fecure,  as  it  would  be 
gained  without  the  appearance  of  force,  and  without 
bloodfhed.  Perhaps,  too,  when  it  became  necefTary  to 
make  the  concluding  ftep,  and  offer  barefaced  violence 
y  to  their  Sovereign,  their  fcruples  and  apprehenfions, 
though  not  fufficient  to  overcome  their  refolutions,  were 
able  to  retard  the  execution  of  themf . 

Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  major- 
general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that  he  could  not 
give  him  affurance  but  he  might  be  taken  out  of  his  bed, 
if  the  rebels  fhould  make  a  brifk  attempt  to  that  purpofe. 
All  the  king's  attendants  were  full  of  well  grounded  ap- 
prehenfions. Some  of  the  lords,  having  defired  that  a 
meffage  might  be  fent  to  the  parliament,  with  overtures 
to  a  treaty,  Charles,  who  well  knew  that  an  accommoda- 
tion, in  his  prefent  condition,  meant  nothing  but  a  total 
fubmiffion,  haftily  broke  up  the  council,  leaft  thispropo- 
fal  fhould  be  farther  infifted  on.  But  next  day,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  whom  no  one  could  fufpe£r.  of  bafe  or  ti- 
mid fentiments,  having  offered  the  fame  advice  in  coun- 
cil, it  was  hearkened  to  with  more  coolnefs  and  delibe- 
ration. He  urged,  that  though  fuch  a  ftep  would  proba- 
bly increafe  the  infolence  of  the  parliament,  this  was  fo 
far  from  being  an  objection,  that  fuch  difpofitions  muft 
neceffarily  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  caufc:  That  if 
they  refufed  to  treat,  which  was  more  probable,  the  very 
found  of  peace  was  fo  popular,  that  nothing  could  more 
difguft  the  nation  than  fuch  haughty  fevcrity  :  That  if 
they  admitted  of  a  treaty,  theft-  propofals,  considering 
their  prefent  Situation,  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  mofl  partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  ge- 
neral favour  to  the  king's  party :  And  that,  at  worft,  time 
might  be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a  delay  of  the  im- 
minent danger  with  which  the  king  was  at  prefent  threat- 
ened^:. 

Charlfs,  on   aflembling  the   council,  had    declared 
againft  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation ;  and  had 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  Hi.  p.  1,  2,  f  Idem,  ibid,  p,  l£, 

%  Clarendon,  vol,  iii,  p,  7. 
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faid,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but  his  honour,  CHAP. 
this  laft  poffeilion  he  was  rei'olved  lleadily  to  preferve,  LVI. 
and  rather  to  perifh  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  pre-  LS~Y>J 
tenfions  of  his  enemies*.  But,  by  the  unanimous  deliiv:  l64a* 
of  the  counfellors,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
Southampton's  advice.  That  nobleman,  therefore,  with 
fir  John  Colepeper  and  fir  William  Uvedale,  was  dif- 
patched  to  London,  with  offers  of  a  treatyf.  The  manner 
in  which  they  were  received  gave  little  hopes  of  fucccefs. 
Southhampton  was  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take  his 
feat ;  but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  meffage  to  the  uiher, 
and  immediately  to  depart  the  city:  The  commons  mow- 
ed little  better  difpofition  towards  Colepeper  and  Uve- 
dale:):. Both  houfes  replied,  that  they  could  admit  of  no 
treaty  with  the  king,  till  he  took  down  his  flandard,  and 
recalled  his  proclamations,  in  which  the  parliament  fup* 
pofed  themfelves  to  be  declared  traitors.  The  king,  by  a 
iecond  meffage,  denied  any  fuch  intention  againft  the  two 
houfes ;  but  offered  to  recal  thefe  proclamations,  provid- 
ed the  parliament  agreed  to  recal  theirs,  in  which  his  ad- 
herents were  declared  traitors.  They  defired  him,  in  re- 
turn, to  difmifs  his  forces,  to  refide  with  his  parliament, 
and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  their  juitice  ;  that  is,  aban- 
don himfelf  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies^. 
Both  parties  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by  thefe  meffages 
and  replies,  they  had  gained  the  ends  which  they  propof* 
ed|).  The  king  believed  that  the  people  Were  made  fumci* 
cntly  fennble  of  the  parliament's  infolence  and  averfion  to 
peace  :  The  parliament  intended,  by  this  vigour  in  their 
refolutions,  to  fupport  the  vigour  of  their  military  ope* 
rations. 

The  courage  of  the  pai-liament  was  increafed,  befides 
their  great  fnperiority  of  force,  by  two  recent  events 
which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Goring  was  go- 
vernor of  Portfmouth,  the  bell  fortified  town  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  by  its  fituation,  of  great  importance. 
This  man  feemed  to  have  rendered  himfelf  an  implaca- 
ble enemy  to  the  king,  by  betraying,  probably  magnify- 
ing, the  fecret  cabals  of  the  army  ;  and  the  parliament 
thought  that  his  fidelity  to  them  might,  on  that  account, 
be  entirely  depended  on.  But  the  fame  levity  of  mind 
ftill  attended  him,  and  the  fame  difregard  to  engage- 
ments and  profeflions.     He  took  underhand  his  meafures 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  iii,  p,  7,  f  Rufli.  vol,  v.  p.  784. 

$  Clarendon  vol.  iii.    p.  10.  §  Ruth,  vol,  v.  p.  786.    Dugdala, 
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CHAP*    with   the  court,  and  declared   againft    the   parliament, 
LVI.        But,  though  he  had  been  fufficiently  fupplied  with  mo- 

v-*>-v->^    ney,  and  long  before  knew  his  danger,  (o  fmall  was  hi$ 
'*4«.        forefight,  that  he  had  left  the  place  entirely  deftitute  of 
proviiions,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der  to  the  parliamentary  forces*. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  nobleman  of  ths 
greateft  quality  and  character  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
equally  with  the  king,  defcended,  by  a  female,  from 
Henry  VII.  During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had  at- 
tempted, without  having  obtained  the  confent  of  that 
monarch,  to  marry  Arabella  Stuart,  a  lady  nearly  relat- 
ed to  the  crown ;  and,  upon  difcovery  of  his  intentions, 
had  been  obliged,  for  fome  time,  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
Ever  after,  he  was  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  at  court, 
from  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  he  withdrew,  and  liv- 
ing in  an  independent  manner,  he  addicted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  literary  occupations  and  amufements.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  king  declined  in  popularity,  Hertford's 
character  flourifhed  with  the  people  ;  and  when  this  par- 
liament aflembled,  no  nobleman  pofTefled  more  general 
favour  and  authority.  By  his  fagacity,  he  foon  perceiv- 
ed, that  the  commons,  not  content  with  correcting  the 
abufes  of  government,  were  carried,  by  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  power  and  popularity,  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
and  were  committing  violations,  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
the  former,  upon  the  Englifli  conftitution.  Immediate- 
ly he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fupport  of  the  king's  falling 
authority,  and  was  prevailed  with  to  be  governor  to  the 
young  prince,  and  refide  at  court,  to  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  he  gave,  by  his  prefence,  a  new  luftre  and 
authority.  So  high  was  his  character  for  mildnefs  and 
humanity,  that  he  ftill  preferved,  by  means  of  thefe  po- 
pular virtues,  the  public  favour ;  and  every  one  was  fen- 
fible  of  the  true  motive  of  his  change.  Notwithstanding 
his  habits  of  eafe  and  ftudy,  he  now  exerted  himfelf  in 
raifmg  an  army  for  the  king  ;  and  being  named  general 
of  the  weftern  counties,  where  his  intereft  chiefly  lay, 
he  began  to  aflemble  forces  in  Somerfetfhire.  By  the  af- 
fjflance  of  lord  Seymour,  lord  Paulet,  John  Digby,  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  fir  Francis  Hawley,  and  others,  he 
had  drawn  together  fome  appearance  of  an  army  ;  when 
the  parliament,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger,  fent  the  earL 
of  Bedford  with  a  confiderable  force  againft  him.     On 

*  Rufliworth,  r«1,  r,  p.  683,    WbUIotkc.  p,  Ce,    6kr«»don,  voI> 
m.  p.  19.  % 
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his  approach,  Hertford  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Sher-    CHAP. 

borne  caftle  ;  and,  finding  that  place  untenable,  he  him-       LVI. 

felf  pafled  over  into  Wales,  leaving  fir  Ralph  Hopton, 

fir  John  Berkeley,  Digby,  and  other  officers,  with  their 

horfe,    confiding   of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to 

march  into  Cornwal,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  county 

better  prepared  for  their  reception*. 

All  the  difperfed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton  ;  and  the 
earl  of  EfTex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole 
amount  to  15,000  menf.  The  king,  though  his  camp 
had  been  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  was 
fenfible  that  he  had  no  army  which  could  cope  with  fo 
formidable  a  force  ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent,  by  flow 
marches,  to  retire  to  Darby,  thence  to  Shrewfbury,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts.  At  "Wellington,  a  day's  march 
from  Shrewfbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by  recipro- 
cal ties,  he  folemnly  made  the  following  declaration  be- 
fore his  whole  army  : 

"  I  do  promife,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
"  as  I  hope  for  his  blefling  and  protection,  that  I  will, 
11  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,. defeud  and  maintain  the 
"  true  reformed  proteftant  religion,  eftablifhed  in  the 
"  church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
*'  f^rne  will  live  and  die. 

"  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  meafure  of 
"  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of 
"  the  fubjecl:  may  be  preferved  by  them  with  the  fame 
«  care  as  my  own  juft.  rights.  And  if  it  pleafe  God,  by 
'*  his  blefling  on  this  army,  railed  for  my  neceflary  de- 
•'  fence,  to  preferve  me  from  the  prefent  rebellion,  I  do 
"  folemnly  and  faithfully  promife,  in  the  fight  of  God, 
"  to  maintain  the  juft  privileges  and  freedom  of  parlia- 
M  ment,  and  to  govern,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  by 
"  the  known  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  and 
*l  particularly  to  obferve  inviolably  the  laws  to  which 
"  I  have  given  my  confent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile, 
il  if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  neceflity  to  which  I  am 
**  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  fhall  be 
•S  imputed  by  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this  war  % 
"  not  to  me,  who  have  fo  earneftly  laboured  to  prefervf 
«(  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

*  U»re,ndo»,  vol  vj,  p.  2,  ^  &<A  1  Whitlcckc,  f ,  6a. 
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CHAP.        «  When  I  willingly  fail  in  thefe  particulars,  I  fhall  ex- 

LVI.        '«  pe£l  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor  any  protection 

C*-v— *J     M  from  above  :  But  in  this  refolution  I  hope  for   the 

1642.        ft  cheerful  afliftance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident  of 

"  the  blefling  of  heaven*." 

Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubtedly 
increafed  the  king's  adherents,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  high  monarchical  doctrines,  fo  much  inculcated 
4  by  the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  real  fervice.  The 
bulk  of  that  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  who 
now  attended  the  king  in  his  diftrefles,  breathed  the  fpi- 
lit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  loyalty  :  And  in  the  hopes 
alone  of  his  fubmitting  to  a  legal  and  limited  government, 
were  they  willing,  in  his  defence,  to  facrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

While  the  king's  army  lay  atShrewfbury,  and  he  was 
employing  himfelf  in  collecting  money,  which  he  receiv- 
ed, though  in  no  great  quantities,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  by  the  plate  of  the  univerfities,  which  was 
fent  him,  the  news  arrived  of  an  ac~tion,  the  firft  which 
had  happened  in  thefe  wars,  and  where  he  was  fuccefs- 
ful. 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate 
Palatine,  had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  kingj'and  the 
former,  at  that  time,  commanded  a  body  of  horfe,  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter,  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  EfTex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  No 
fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without  delay,  he 
brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a  lane, 
and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  led  them, 
and  who  fought  with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded, 
fell  from  his  horfe.  The  whole  party  was  routed,  and 
was  purfued  above  a  mile.  The  prince,  hearing  of  Eflex's 
approach,  returned  to  the  main  bodyf .  This  rencounter, 
though  in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  mightily  raifed  the 
reputation  of  the  royalifts,  and  acquired  to  prince  Ru- 
pert the  character  of  promptitude  and  courage  ;  quali- 
ties which  he  eminently  difplayed  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  war. 

Thk  king,  on  muttering  his  army,  found  it  amount  to 
10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindefey,  who  in  his  youth  had 
(ought  experience  of  military  fervice  in  the  Low  Coun- 

*  Clarendon,  vol,iii.p.  16,17.     Bugdale,  p,  104. 
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tries*,   was   general :    Prince    Rupert  commanded  the    CHAP. 
horfe  :  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  the  foot :  Sir  Arthur  Alton,  the        LVI. 
dragoons  :  fir  John  Hayden,  the  artillery.  Lord  Barnard     v>-*^v^>-' 
Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards.  The  eftates         l6*2, 
and  revenue  of  this  fingle  troop,  according  to  lord  Claren- 
don's computation,  were  at  leaft   equal  to  thofe  of  all 
the  members  who,  at  the  commencement  of  war,  voted  in 
both  houfes.  Their  fervants,  under  the  command  of  fir 
William  Killigrew,    made    another  troop,   and    always 
marched  with  their  maftersf. 

With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewfbury,  refolving  to 
give  battle  as  foon  as  poflible  to  the  army  of  the  parlia-  iatll0,a« 
ment,  which,  he  heard,  was  continually  augmenting  by 
iupplies  from  London.  In  order  to  bring  on  an  action,  he 
directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  which,  he  knew, 
the  enemy  would  not  abandon  to  him.  EfTex  had  now  re- 
ceived his  instructions.  The  import  of  them  was,  to  pre- 
fent  a  molt  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  to  refcue 
him  and  the  royal  family  from  thofe  defperate  malignants, 
who  had  feized  their  perfonsj.  Two  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  royalifts  from  Shrewfbury,  he  left  Worcefter. 
Though  it  be  commonly  eafy  in  civil  wars  to  get  intelli- 
gence, the  armies  were  within  fix  miles  of  each  other, 
ere  either  of  the  generals  was  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy.  Shrewfbury  and  Worcefter,  the 
places  from  which  they  fet  out,  are  not  above  twenty 
miles  diftant  ;  yet  had  the  two  armies  marched  ten 
days  in  this  mutual  ignorance.  So  much  had  military  fkihV  - 
during  a  long  peace,  decayed  in  England§. 

The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury  :  That  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Keinton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Prince  Ru-  Ba«k  of 
pert  fent  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Though  j-|  ^"j- oi 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  kingrefolved  upon  the  at- 
tack :  EfTex  drew  up  his  men  to  receive  him.  Sir  Faithful 
Fortefcue,  who  had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irifh  wars,  had 
been  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
now  potted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Ramfay,  a 
Scotchman.  No  fooner  did  the  king's  army  approach, 
than  Fortefcue,  ordering  his  troop  to  difcharge  their  pif- 
tols  in  the  ground,  put  himfelf  under  the  command  of 
prince  Rupert.  Partly  from  this  incident,  partly  from  the 
furious  fhock  made  upon  them  by  the  prince  ;  that  whole 

•  He  was  then  lord  Willoughbv. 

+  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  4r.  Warwick, p.  2jr. 

i  Wkitlockc,  p.  59,    Clarendon,  vol,  iii.  p.  27, 38,  &c. 

'j  Ciartndon,  vyl,  iii,  p.  44, 
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CH  A  P.    wing  of  cavalry  immediately  fled,  and  were  purfued  for 
LVI.        two  miles.  The  right  wing  of  the  parliament's  army  had 

JL^YXJ  no  better  fuccefs.  Chafed  from  their  ground  by  W ilmot 
x*4».  and  fir  Arthur  Afton,  they  alfo  took  to  flight.  The  king's 
body  of  referve,  commanded  by  fir  John  Biron,  judging, 
like  rawfoldier6,  that  all  was  over,  and  impatient  to  have 
feme  fhare  in  th«  action,  hecdlefsly  followed  the  chafe, 
which  their  left  wing  had  precipitately  led  them.  Sir 
William  Balfour,  who  commanded  Efiex's  referve,  per- 
ceived the  advantage  :  He  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's- 
infantry,  now  quite  unfurnifhed  of  horfe ;  and  he  made 
great  havoc  among  them.  Lindfey,  the  general,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  taken  prifoner.  His /on,  endeavour- 
ing his  refcue,  fell  likewife  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  who  carried  the  king's  ftandard,  was 
killed,  and  the  ftandard  taken  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
covered. In  this  fituation,  prince  Rupert,  on  his  return, 
found  affairs.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
feat, inttead  of  a  victory,  with  which  he  had  haftily  flat- 
tered himfelf.  Some  advifed  the  king  to  leave  the  field  : 
But  that  prince  rejected  fuch  pufillanimous  counfel.  The 
two  armies  faced  each  other  for  fome  time,  and  neither  of 
them  retained  courage  fufficient  for  a  new  attack.  All 
night  they  lay  under  arms;  and  next  morning  found  them- 
felves  in  light  of  each  other.  General,  as  well  as  foldier,. 
on  both  fides,  feemed  averfe  to  renew  the  battle.  Eflex 
firft  drew  off",  and  retired  to  Warwick.  The  king  returned 
to  his  former  quarters.  Five  thoufand  men  are  faid  to 
have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the 
lofs  of  the  two  armies,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  op- 
pofite  accounts,  was  nearly  equal.  Such  was  the  event  of 
this  firft  battle,  fought  at  Keinton,  or  Edge-hill*. 
-^HSome  of  Efiex's  horfe  who  had  been  driven  off  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  flying  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, carried  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and  (truck  a  migh- 
ty terror  into  the  city  and  parliament.  After  a  few  days, 
a  more  juft  account  arrived;  and  then  the  parliament  pre- 
tended to  a  complete  vi£toryf.  The  king  alfo,  on  his  party 
was  not  wanting  to  difplay  his  advantages  ;  though,  ex- 
cept the  taking  of  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  he  had  few 
marks  of  victory  to  boaft  of.  He  continued  his  march, 
and  took  pofleflion  cf  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his  domi- 
nions, which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed  i  a* 

*  Clarendon,  to!.  Hi.  p.  44,  *c.     May,  book  iii.  p.  16,  &C.' 
t  WUitlockc,  p,  $j,       Ctercmlon,  vii  iil.  p.  59. 
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the  weather  {till  continued  favourable,  it  was  again  put     CHAP. 
in  motion.  A  party  of  horfe  approached  to  Reading,  of        LV.I 
which  Martin  was  appointed  governor  by  the  parliament.     V^-y-x^ 
Both  governor  and  garrifon  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and         l64Z* 
fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  king,  hoping  that 
every  thing  would  yield  before  him,  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  who,  inftead  of 
their  fond  expectations,  that  Charles  would  never  be  able 
to  collect  an  army,  had  now  the  profpect  of  a  civil  war, 
bloody,  and  of  uncercain  event ;  were  farther  alarmed  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army,  while  their  own 
forces  lay  at  a  diflance.  They  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  treaty. 
The  king's  nearer  approach  to  Colebroke  quickened  their 
advances  for  peace.  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  with 
three  commoners,  prefented  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes ; 
in  which  they  befought  his  majefty  to  appoint  fome  con- 
venient place  where  he  might  reiide,  till  committees  could 
attend  him  with  propoials.     The  king  named  Windfor, 
and  defired  that  their  garrifon  might  be  removed,  and  hia 
own  troops  admitted  into  that  caftle*. 

Meanwhile  Eifex,  advancing  by  ha  fly  marckes,  had 
arrived  at  London.  But  neither  the  prefence  of  his  army, 
nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a  treaty,  retarded  the  king's 
approaches.  Charles  attacked,  at  Brentford,  two  regi-  30th  Novi 
ments  quartered  there,  and  after  a  fharp  action  beat  them 
from  that  village,  and  took  about  500  prifoners.  The  par- 
liament fent  orders  to  forbear  all  hoftilitie*,  and  had  ex- 
pected the  fame  from  the  king  ;  though  no  ftipulations  to 
that  purpofe  had  been  mentioned  by  their  commiflioncrs. 
Loud  complaints  were  raifed  againft  this  attack,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  moft  apparent  perfidy,  and  breach  of  trea- 
ty-]-. Inflamed  with  refentment,  as  well  as  anxious  for  its 
own  fafety,  the  city  marched  its  trained  bands  in  excellent 
order  and  joined  the  army  under  Efiex.  The  parliamen- 
tary army  now  amounted  to  above  24,000  men,  and  was 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  kingj.  After  both  armies 
had  faced  each  other  for  fome  time,  Charles  drew  off  and 
retired  to  Reading,  thence  to  Oxford. 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  fides  were  kept 
in  inaction  by  the  winter  feafon,  the  king  and  parliament 
were  employed  in  real  preparations  for  war,  and  in  feem- 
ing  advances  towards  peace.  By  means  of  contributions 
©r  afleffments,  levied  by  the  horfe,  Charles  maintain^ 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  62.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 
I  Whitlocke,  p.  6».  Clareadott,  vol.  iii.  p,  7f. 
%  Whitl<rck«,  p.  kM 
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his  cavalry  :  By  loans  and  voluntary  prefents,  fent  hint 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  fupported  his  infantry  t 
But  the  fupplies  were  ftill  very  unequal  to  the  neceilities 
under  v/hich  he  laboured*.     The  parliament  had  much 
greater  refources  for  money  ;  and  had,  by  confequence, 
every  military  preparation  in  much  greater  order  and 
abundance.     Befides  an  impofition  levied  in   London, 
amounting  to  the  five-and-twentieth  part  of  every  one's 
fubftance,  they  eftabliihed  on  that  city  a  weekly  afleff» 
ment  of  1 0,000  pounds,  and  another  of  23,518,  on  the 
reft  of  the  kingdomf .   And  as  their  authority  was  at  pre- 
fent  eftablifhed  in  moft  counties,  they  levied  thefe  taxes 
with  regularity  ;  though  they  amounted  to  fums  much 
greater  than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to  the  public. 
Thk  king  and  parliament  fent  reciprocally  their  de* 
rnands  ;  and  a  treaty  commenced,  but  without  any  cef- 
fation  of  hoftilities,  as  had  at  firft  been  propofed.     The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  four  members  of  the  lower 
houfe,  came  to  Oxford  as  commiflionersf  •  In  .this  treaty 
the  king  perpetually  infilled  on  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  crown  in  its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  reftoration  of 
his  conftitutional  prerogative^  :  The  parliament  ftill  re* 
quired  new  conceffions,  and  a  farther  abridgment  of  re* 
gal  authority,  as  a  more  effectual  remedy  to  their  fears 
and  jealoufies.  Finding  the  king  fupported  by  more  forces, 
and  a  greater  party  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
feemingly  abated  fomewhat  of  thofe  extravagant  condi- 
tions which  they  had  formerly  claimed  ;  but  their  de- 
mands were  ftill  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.    Befides 
other  articles,  to  which  a  complete  victory  alone  could 
entitle  them,  they  required  the  king  in  exprefs  terms  ut- 
terly to  abolifh  epifcopacy  5  a  demand  which,  before,  they 
had  only  infinuated  :  And  they  required,  that  all  other 
ecclefiaftical  controverfies  Ihould  be  determined  by  their 
afiembly  of  divines  ;  that  is,  in  the  manner  the  moft  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclinations  of  the  king  and  all  his  parti- 
fans.  They  infilled,  that  he  mould  fubmit  to  the  punifh* 
rnent  of  his  moft  faithful  adherents.    And  they  defired 
him  to  acquiefce  in  their  fettlement  of  the  militia,  and 
to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 
fword.  In  anfwer  to  the  king's  propofal,  that  his  maga- 
zines, towns,  forts,  and  fhips;  fliould  be  reftord  to  him, 
the  parliament  required,  that  they  fliould  be  put  into  fuch 
hands  as  they  could  confide  in  ]j  :  The  nineteen  propo- 


*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 
%  Whitlocke,    p.  64 


+  Idem.  ibid.  p.  171. 
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filions,  which  they  formerly  fent  to  the  king,  fhewed     CHAP. 
their   inclination  to  aboiiih  monarchy  :  They  only  alked,        LVI. 
at  pre  fent,   the  power  of  doing  it.     And  having  now,  in     ^yyV, 
the  eve  of  the  law,  been  guilty  of  treafon,  by  levying  war         i$4h 
againlr.  their  fovereign  ;  it  is  evident  that  their  fears  and 
jealoulies  mult,  on  that  account,  have  multiplied  extreme- 

Jy  ;  and  have  rendered  their  perfonal  fafety,  whifch  they 
interwove  with  the  fafety  of  the  nation,  ftill  more  incom- 
patible with  the  authority  of  the  monarch.  Though  the 
gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  the  king's  temper  might  have 
enfured  them  againft  fchemes  of  future  vengeance  ;  they 
preferred,  as  is  no  doubt,  natural,  an  independent  fecurity, 
accompanied  too  with  fovereign  power,  to  the  ftation  .of 
fubjecis,  and  that  not  entirely  guarded  from  all  appre- 
henfions  of  danger**  » 

The  conferences  wer.t  no  farther  than  the  firfl  demand 
on  each  fide.  The  parliament,  finding  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  fudden'y  recalled 
their  commiihoners. 

A  military  enterprife,  which  they  had  concerted 
early  in  the  fpring,  was  immediately  undertaken.  Rea- 
ding, thegarrifon  of  the  king's  M'hich  lay  neareft  to  Lon- 
don, was  efteemed  a  place  of  considerable  ftrength,  in 
that  age,  when  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  not  well 
underitood  in  Europe,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  of  Eflex  fat  down  before  this  place  with  April  i « 
an  army  of  i8,oeo  men  ;*and  carried  on  the  fiege  by  re- 
gular approaches.  Sir  Arthur  Alton,  th«  governor,  be- 
ing wounded,  colonel  Fielding  fucceeded  to  the  com- 
mand. In  a  little  time  the  town  was  found  to  be  no  lon- 
ger in  a  condition  of  defence  )  and  though  the  king  ap- 
proached, with  an  intention  of  obliging  EfTex  to  raiie  the 
iiege,  the  difpofitbn  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  fo 
ilrong,  as  rendered  the  defign  impracticable*  Fielding,  April  i;y 
therefore,  was  contented  to  yield  the  town,  on  condition 
that  he  lhould  bring  oil7  all  the  garrifon  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  deliver  up  deferters.  This  lad  article  was 
thought  fo  ignominious  and  fo  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
interelts,  that  the  governor  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war, 
and  condemned  to  lole  his  life,  for  confenting  to  it.  His 
fen  ten  ce  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  kingf. 

Essex's  army  had  been  fully  fupplied  with  all  neceiTa* 
ries  from  London  :  Even  many  fuperfluities  and  hixuri 

•  were  fent  them  by  the  care  of  the  zealous  citizens  :  Yet? 

,  the  hardships,  which  they  fuffered  from  the  fiege,  during 

*  See  note  [PP]  atthc  end  of  the  volume,         f  Rujfhwortb,   v©J. 
vi.  y>,  265,  Ice.         Clarencta',  vol.  Hr.  p,  >#, 
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fo  eaily  a  feafon,  had  weakened  them  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
that  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  any  new  enterprife.  And 
the  two  armies,  for  fome  time,  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
*K3-  bourhood  of  each  other,  without  attempting,  on  either 
iide,  any  action  of  moment. 

Besides  the  military  operations  between  the  principal 
armies,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  England  ;  each  coun- 
ty, each  town,  each  family  almoft,  was  divided  within  it- 
ielf ;  and  the  mod  violent  convulfions  fhook  the  whole 
kingdom.  Throughout  the  winter,  continual  efforts  had 
every- where  been  made  by  each  party  to  furmount  its  an- 
tagonift  •,  and  the  Englifh,  roufed  from  the  lethargy  of 
peace,  with  eager,  though  unikilful  hands,  employed 
againtt  their  feliow-citixens  their  long-negle£led  wea- 
pons. The  furious  zeal  for  liberty  and  prefbyterian  dis- 
cipline, which  had  hitherto  run  uncontrolled  throughout 
the  nation,  now  at  laft  excited  an  equal  ardour  for  mo- 
narchy and  epifcopacy ;  when  the  intention  of  abolifh- 
ing  thefe  ancient  modes  of  government  was  openly  avow- 
ed by  the  parliament.  Conventions  for  neutrality,  though 
in  feveral  counties  they  had  been  entered  into,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  yet,  being  voted  illegal 
by  the  two  houfes,  were  immediately  broken*  :  and  the 
fire  of  difcord  was  fpread  into  every  quarter.  The  alter- 
cation of  difcourfe,  the  controverfies  of  the  pen,  but, 
above  all,  the  declamations  of  the  pulpit,  indifpofed  the 
minds  of  men  towards  each  other,  and  propagated  the 
blind  rage  of  partyf.  Fierce,  however,  and  inflamed  as 
were  the  difpofitions  of  the  Englifh,  by  a  war  both  civil 
and  religious,  that  great  deflroyer  of  humanity  ;  all  the 
events  of  this  period  are  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  atrocious 
deeds  either  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  than  were  ever  any 
inteftine  difcords,  which  had  fo  long  a  continuance.  A 
circumftancfe  which  will  be  found  to  reflect  great  praife 
on  the  national  character  of  that  people,  now  fo  unhap- 
pily roufed  to  arms. 

_1n  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Newcaftle  for  the  king.  The  latter 
nobleman  began  thofe  aflbciations  which  were  after- 
wards fo  much  practifed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Ke  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  the  BiftV 
opric,  and  engaged,  fome  time  after,  other  counties  ii 
the  fame  affociation.  Finding  that  Fairfax,  afftfled  by 
Hotham  and  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  was  making  progrets 

•  CLxyji«icB,  vel,  iii,  p,  $7,  139,        f  Dugdalc,  p.  9 J. 
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in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Yorkfhire ;  he  advanced  vyith  a-     CHAP, 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  poiTcffion  of  York.        LVI. 
At  ladcafter,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parliament,     v-^-v^-' 
and   dillodged  them  :  But   his  victory  was  not  decifive,         l6i*3- 
In  other  rencounters  he  obtained  fome  inconfiderable  ad- 
vantages.    But  the  chief  benefit  which  refulted  from  his 
enterprifes  was,  the  eftabliftung.  of  the  king's  authoricy 
in  all  the  northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  lord  Broke  was  killed 
by  a  fhot,  while  he  was  taking  pofieflion  of  Litchfield  for 
the  parliament*.  After  a  ihwrt  combat,  near  .Stafford, 
between  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  fir  John  Gell,  the 
former,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  was  killed 
while  he  fought  with  great  valour ;  and  his  forces,  dif- 
couraged  by  his  death,  though  they  had  obtained  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of  Staf- 
fordf. 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  diftinguiCh  himfelf 
among  the  generals  of  the  parliament.  Adlive  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprifing  ;  he 
was  fitted  by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the  war ;  which, 
being  managed  by  raw  troops,  conducted  by  unexperi- 
enced commanders,  afforded  fuccefs  to  every  bold  and 
fudden  undertaking.  After  taking  Winchefler  and  Ch'- 
chefter,  he  advanced  towards  Glocefter,  which  was  in  a 
manner  blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  con- 
siderable forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party^:.  While  he 
attacked  the  Welfli  on  one  fide,  a  fally  from  Glocefter 
made  impreflion  on  the  other.  Herbert  was  defeated  ; 
five  hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the  fpot ;  a  thoufand 
taken  prifoners ;  and  he  himfelf  efcaped  with  fome  diffi- 
culty to  Oxford.  Hereford,  efteemed  a  ftrong  town, 
defended  by  a  confiderable  garrifon,  was  furrendered  to 
Waller,  from  the  cowardice  of  colonel  Price,  the  go- 
vernor. Tewkelbury  underwent  the  fame  fate.  Wor- 
cester refufed  him  admittance ;  and  Waller,  wichout 
placing   any  garrifons  in  his  new  conquefts,  retired   to 

*  He  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Litchfield,  ami  was  viewing  from  a  win- 
dow St.  Chad's  cathedral,  in  which  a  party  trf  the  royalifts  had  fortified 
thrmfelvcs.  He  was  cafed  in  complete  armour,  but  was  lhot  through  the 
eye  by  a  random  ball.  Lord  Kroke  was  a  zealous  puritan;  and  had  for- 
merly faid,  that  he  hoped  to  ictr  with  h's  eyes  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathe- 
dral* cl'  England.  It  was  a  fuperftitious  remark  of  the  royalifts,  that  he 
■was  kllled'on  St.  Chad's  day,  by  a  fhot  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which 
pierced  that  very,  eye  by  which  ho  hoped  to  fee  the  ruin  of  al!  cath?- 
Dugdale;  p.  118.  Clarendon,  &c. 

-f  Whitbcke,  p.  66.  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  T53.  Clarendon ,.vok 
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Gloceder,  and  he  thence  joined  the  army  under  th^  ear! 
of  Eflex*. 

BuTthemoft  memorable  actions  of  valour,  dmingthis 
winter* feafon,  were  performed  in  the  welt.  When  fir 
Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  fmall  troop,  retired  into  Corn- 
wall before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that  nobleman,  defpif- 
ing  fo  ineonfidcrable  a  force,  abandoned  the  purfuit, 
and  committed  the  care  of  fuppreffing  the  royal  party  to 
thefheriffs  cf  the  county.  But  the  affections  of  Cornwall 
were  much  inclined  to  the  king's  fervice.  "While  fir 
Richard  Buller  and  fir  Alexander  Carew  lay  at  Launcef- 
ton,  and  employed  themfelves  in  executing  the  parlia- 
ment's ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meeting  of  the  county 
was  affembled  at  Truro  ;  and  after  Hopton  produced  his 
commifiion  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  gene- 
ral, it  was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  expel  thefe 
invaders  of  the  county.  The  train  bands  were  according- 
ly levied,  Launceiton  taken,  and  all  Cornwall  reduced 
to  peace  and  to  obedience  under  the  king. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  thefe  dilbrders,  to  claim,  on  all  occa- 
fions,~the  Uriel  execution  of  the  laws,  which  they  knew 
were  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the  parliament,  rather 
than  have  recourfe  to  the  plea  of  necefhty,  and  avow  the 
tranfgreflion  of  any  ftatute,  had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to 
warp  the  laws,  and  by  forced  conftructions  to  interpret 
them  in  their  own  favourf.  But  though  the  king  was  na- 
turally the  gainer  by  fuch  a  method  of  conducting  war, 
and  it  was  by  favour  of  law  that  the  train-bands  were 
raifed  in  Cornwall ;  it  appeared  that  thofe  maxims  were 
now  prejudicial  to  the  royal  party.  Thefe  troops  could 
not  legally,  without  their  own  confent,  be  carried  out  of 
the  county  ;  and  confequently,  it  was  impoffible  to  pufh 
into  Devonfiiire  the  advantage  which  they  had  obtained. 
The  Cornifh  royalifts,  therefore,  bethought  themfelves 
of  levying  a  force,  which  might  be  more  ferviceable.  Sir 
Bevil  Granville,  the  molt  beloved  man  of  that  country, 
fir  Ralph  Hopton,  fir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel,  and 
Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their  own  charges,  toraifean 
army  for  the  king;  and  their  great  interelt  in  Cornwall 
foon  enabled  them  to  effecl:  their  purpofe.  The  parlia- 
ment, alarmed  at  this  appearance  of  the  royalifts,  gave  a 
commiffion  to  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, to  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Dorfet,  Somcr- 
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fct,  and  Devon,  and  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  Corn- 
wall. The  earl  of  Stamford  followed  him  at  fome  dis- 
tance, with  a  confiderable  fupply.  Ruthven,  having  en- 
tered Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown  jover  the  Tamar,  haf- 
tened  to  an  action  ;  left  Stamford  fhould  join  him,  and 
obtain  the.  honour  of  that  victory  which  he  looked  for 
with  aifurance.  The  royalifts,  in  like  manner,  were  im- 
patient to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decifion  before  Ruthven's 
army  fhould  receive  fo  confiderable  a  reinforcement. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  Bradoc  Down  ;  and  the  king's 
forces,  though  inferior  in  number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to 
their  enemies.  Ruthven,  with  a  few  broken  troops,  fled 
to  Saltnfh  ;  and  when  that  town  was  taken,  he  efcaped, 
with  fome  difficulty,  and  almoft  alone,  into  Plymouth.. 
Stamford  retired,  and  diftributed  his  forces  into  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  advantages,  the  extreme 
want  both  of  money  and  ammunition,  under  which  the 
Cornifh  royalifts  laboured,  obliged  them  to  enter  into  a 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  party 
inDevonfhire  ;  and  this  neutrality  held  all  the  winter-fea- 
fon.  In  the  fpring  it  was  broken  by  the  authority  of  the 
two  houfes  •,  and  war  recommenced  with  great  appear- 
ance of  difadvantage  to  the  king's  party.  Stamford,  hav- 
ing affembled  a  ftrong  body  of  near  feven  thoufand  men, 
well  fupplied  with  money,  provifions,  and  ammunition, 
advanced  upon  the  royalifts,  who  were  not  half  his  num- 
ber, and  were  opprefled  by  every  kind  of  neceffity.  Def- 
pair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  thefe  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  prime  gentry  of  the  county,  made  them 
refolve,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  overcome  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages. Stamford  being  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  near  Stratton,  they  attacked  him  in  four  divifions,  at 
five  in  the  morning,  having  lain  all  night  under  arma. 
One  divifion  was  commanded  by  lord  Mohun  and  fir 
Ralph  Hopton,  another  by  fir  Bevil  Granville  and  fir  John 
Berkeley,  a  third  by  Skinning  and  Trevannion,  a  fourth 
by  Buffet  and  Godolphin.  In  this  manner  the  aclion  be- 
gan ;  the  king's  forces  preffmg  with  vigour  thofe  four 
ways  up  the  hill,  and  their  enemies  obftinately  defending 
themfelves.  The  fight  continued  with  doubtful  fuccefs,, 
till  word  was  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornifh, 
that  their  ammunition  was  fpent  to  lefs  than  four  barrels 
of  powder.  This  defect,  which  they  concealed  from  the 
foldiers,  they  refolved  to  fupply  by  their  valour.  They 
agreed  to  advance  without  firing  till  they  fhould  reach 
the  top  of  the  IiiU;  and.  could  be  on,  equal  ground  with  the 
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CHAP,    enemy.  The  courage  of  the  officers  was  fo  well  feconded 
LVI.        by  the  foldiers,  that  the  royalifts  began  on  all  fides  to  gain 

v_*-v—»->'  ground.  Major-general  Chidley,  who  commanded  the 
*^43-  parliamentary  army  (for  Stamford  kept  nt  a  diftance)  fail- 
ed not.  in  his  duty  ;  and  when  he  faw  his  men  recoil,  he 
himfelf  advanced  with  a  good  Hand  of  pikes,  and  piercing 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  was  at  laft  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  taken  prifoner.  His  army,  upon  this  dif- 
ailer,  gave  ground  apace  ;  infomuch  that  the  four  parties 
of  the  royalifts,  gro\Ving  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  af- 
cended,  at  length  met  together  upon  the  plain  at  the  top ; 
where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  fignalifed  their 
victory  with  loud  fhouts  and  mutual  congratulations*. 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  attention  both  of  king  and  par- 
liament was  turned  towards  the  weft,  as  to  a  very  impor- 
tant fcene  of  action.  The  king  fent  thither  the  marquis  of 
Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  a  reinforcement  of  ca- 
valry j  who,  having  joined  the  Cornifh  army,  foon  over- 
run the  county  of  Devon ;  and  advancing  into  that  of  So*- 
merfet,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parliament,  having  fupplied  fir  William  Wal- 
ler, in  whom  they  much  trufted,  with  a  complete  army,, 
difpatched  him  weftwards,  in  order  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  royalifts.    After  fome  fkirmifhes,  the  two  armies 

ParrTr  of        met  at  Lanfdown,  near  Bath,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle, 

1  hVlT"  with,  great  lofs  on  both  fides,  but  without  any  decifive 
cvent-f.  The  gallant  Granville  was  there  killed ;  and  Hop- 
ton,  by  the  blowing  up  of  fome  powder,  was  dangerouf- 
ly  hurt.  The  royalifts  next  attempted  to  maroh  eaftwards, 
and  to  join  their  forces  to  the  king'*  at  Oxford  :  But 
Waller  hung  on  their  rear,  and  infelted  their  march  till 
they  reached  the  Devizes.  Reinforced  by  additional 
troops,  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  j  he  fo 
much  furpafied  the  royalifts  in  number,  that  they  durft 
no  longer  continue  their  march,  or  expofe  themfelves  to- 
the  hazard  of  an  adlion.  It  was  refolved,  that  Hertford  and 
prince  Maurice  fhould  proceed  with  the  cavalrv;  and  hav- 
ing procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  king,  ihould  haf- 
ten  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends.  Waller  was  fo  cor>- 
fident  of  taking  this  body  of  infantry  now  abandoned  by 
the  horfe,  that  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  that  their  work 
was  done,  and  that  by  the  next  poll,  he  would  inform 
them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  prifoners.  But  the 
king,  even  before  Hertford's  arrival,  hearing  of  the  great 
difficulties  to  which  his  weftern  army  was  reduced,  had 
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prepared  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  imme- 
diately difpatched  to  their  i'uecour,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Wilmot.  Waller  drew  up  on  Roundway  down,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Devizes  $  and  advancing  with  his  ca- 
valry to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his  conjunction  with 
the  Cornilh  infantry,  was  received  with  equal  valour  by 
the  royalilts.  After  a  fharp  action  he  was  totally  routed, 
and  Hying  with-a  few  horic,  efesped  to  Briftol.  Wilmot, 
leizing  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  having  joined  his  friends, 
whom  he  came  to  relieve,  attacked  Waller's  infantry  with 
redoubled  courage,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  routed 
and  difperfed  the  whole  army*. 

Tins  important  victory  followed  fo  quick  after  fo  many 
other  fuccelTes,  ftruck  great  difmay  into  the  parliament, 
and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal  army,  commanded  by 
EfTex.  Waller  exclaimed  loudly  againft  that  general,  for 
allowing  Wilmot  to  pafs  him,  and  proceed  without  any 
interruption  to  the  fuccour  of  the  diitrefled  infantry  at  the 
Devizes.  But  EfTex  finding  that  his  army  fell  continually 
to  decay  after  the  liege  of  Reading,  was  refolved  to  remain 
upon  the  defenfive  j  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  and  his 
want  of  military  ftores,  had  alio  reftrained  the  activity  of 
the  royal  army.  No  action  had  happened  in  that  part  of 
England,  except  one  fkirmifh,  which  of  itfelf  was  of  no 
great  confequence,  and  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
death  alone  of  the  famous  Hambdcn. 

Colonel  Urrey,  a  Scotchman,  who  fcrved  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  having  received  fome  difguft,  came  to 
Oxford,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king.  In  order  to 
prove  the  fincerity  of  his  convcrfion,  he  informed  prince 
Rupert  of  the  loofe  difpofition  of  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  exhorted  him  to  form  fome  attempt  upon  them.  The 
prince,  who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind  of  lervice, 
falling  fuddenly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of  Eflex's  army, 
routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry, 
and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles  of  the  general's 
quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every  one  mounted  on 
horfeback,  in  order  to  purfue  the  prince,  to  recover  the 
prifoners,  and  to  repair  the  difgrace  which  the  army  had 
fuftaincd.  Among  the  reft,  Hambdcn,  who  had  a  regi- 
ment of  imfautry  that  lay  at  a  diltance,  joine-d  tire  horie  a* 
a  volunteer  i  and  overtaking  the  royalilts  on  Chalgrave 
field,  entered  into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle.  By  the  bra- 
very and  adtivity  of  Rupert,  the  king's  troops  wiirc 
brought  off,  and  a  great  booty,  together  with  two  hundred 
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CHAP,    prifoners,  was  conveyed  to  Oxford.  But  what  mofl  pleaf- 
LVI.        ed  the  roy?lifts  was,  the  expectation  that  fome  difafter  had 

(_X"Y"\J  happened  to  Kambden,  their  capital  and  much-dreaded 
1643-  enemy.  One  of  the  prifoners  taken  in  the  action  faid, 
that  he  was  confident  mr.  Hambden  was  hurt :  For  he 
faw  him,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  ride  off  the  field* 
before  the  action  was  finilhed  ;  his  head  hanging  down, 
and  his  hands  leaning  upon  his  horfe's  neck.  Next  day, 
the  news  arrived,  that  he  was  fhot  in  the  moulder  with  a 

Peatli  of       brace  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.  Some  days  after, 

Hambden.  he  died,  in  exquifite  pain,  of  his  wound  5  nor  could  his 
whole  party,  had  their  army  met  with  a  total  overthrow, 
have  been  thrown  into  a  greater  confirmation.  The  king 
himfelf,  fo  highly  valued  him,  that,  either  from  generofi- 

^  ty  or  policy,  he  intended  to  have  fent  him  his  own  furge- 

©n  to  affiftathis  cure*. 

Many  Were  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  eminent 
'perfonage  j  and  his  valour,  during  the  war,  had  fhone  out 
with  a  luftre  equal  to  that  of  the  other  accomplifhments 
by  which  he  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed.  Affability  in  con- 
verfation  ;  temper,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate  ;  penetra- 
tion and  difcernment  in  counfel  -/induftry,  vigilance,  and 
cnterprife  in  action  ;  all  thefe  praifes  are  unanimoully  af- 
cribed  to  him  by  hiftorians  of  the  molt  oppofite  parties* 
His  virtue  too  and  integrity,  in  all  the  duties  of  private 
life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  beyond  exception  :  We 
mult  only  be  cautious,  notwithstanding  his  generous  zeal 
for  liberty,  not  haftily  to  afcribe  to  him  the  praifes  of  a 
good  citizen.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he 
fought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  fubverfion  of  the 
conftitution ;  an  end  which,  had  it  been  attainable  by 
peaceful  meafures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been  avoided 
by  every  lover  of  his  country.  But  whether,  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  this  violent  enterprile,  he  was  actuated  by  private 
ambition,  or  by  honeft  prejudices,  derived  from  the  for- 
mer exorbitant  powers  of  royalty,  it  belongs  not  to  an 
hifcorian  of  this  age,  fcarcely  even  to  an  intimate  friend, 
pofitively  to  determine-)-. 

Essex,  difcouraged  by  this  event,  difmayed  by  the  to* 
tal  rout  of  Waller,  was  farther  informed,  that  the  queen, 
who  landed  in  Burlington-Bay,  had  arrived  at  Oxford, 
and  had  brought  from  the  north  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe.  Dillodging  from 
Thame  and  Aylcfbury,  where  he  had  hitherto  lain,  he 
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thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  London,  and  he  (hewed    CHAP, 
to  hi:;  i'riends  his  broken  and  disheartened  forces,  which        LVI. 
a  few  months  before  he  led  into  the  held  in  fo  flourithing     v-»»->^*-> 
a  condition.    I  he  king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  fent  his         l°4*' 
army  we uward  under  prince  Rupert ;   and,  by  their  con- 
junction with  the  Cornifh  troops,  a  formidable  force,  for 
numbers  as  well  as  reputation  and  valour,  was  compofed. 
That  an  enterprise,  correfpondent  to  men':.  expectations 
Blight  be  undertaken,  the  prince  refolvod  to  lay  fiege  to 
Brilto!,  the  fecond  town  for  riches  and   greatnefs  in  the 
kingdom.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fon  of  lord-Say,  he  birnfdi, 
as  well  as  his  father,  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  was 
governor,  and  commanded  agarrifon  of  twothoufand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  two  regiments,  one  of  horfe,  another  of 
dragoons.   The  fortifications  not  being  complete  or  regu- 
lar, it  was  tefolved  by  prince  Rupert  to  dorm  the  city  ; 
and  next  morning,  with  little  other  provifions  fuitable  to 
fuch  a  work,  befides  the  courage  of  the  troops,  the  aflault 
began.  The  Cornifh,  in  three  divifions,  attacked  the  weft 
fide,  with  a  refolution  which  nothing  could  controul:  But 
though  the  middle  diviaon  had  already  mounted  the  wall,         \ 
fo  great  was  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  fo  brave? 
.  the  defence  of  the  garrifon,  that  in  the  end  the  alikilants 
were  repulfed  with  a  confiderable  lofs  both  of  officers  and 
ibldiers.  On  the  prince's  fide,   the  aflault  was  conducted 
with  equal  courage,  and  almoftwitli  equal  lofs,  but  widi 
better  fuccefs.  One  party,  led  by  lord  Grandilbn,  was  in- 
deed beaten  off,    and  the  commander  himfelf  mortally 
wounded  :  Another,  conducted  by  colonel  Bellafis,  met 
with  a  like  fate  :  But  Washington,  with  alefs  party,  find*  I 
ing  a  place  in  the  curtain  weaker  than  the  reit,  broke  in, 
and  quickly  made  room  for  the  horfe  to  follow.    By  this 
irruption,  however,  nothing  but  the  fuburbs  was  yet  gain- 
ed :    i  he  entrance  into  the  town  was  ftill  more  difficult: 
And  by  the  lofs  already  fultaincd,  as  well  as  by  the  prof- 
geci  of  farther  dagger,  every  one  was  extremely  difcou- 
raged:  When,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat 
a  parley.    J  he  garrifon  was  allowed  to  march  out  with     Briftol 
their  arms  and  baggage,  leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition,        .?0T'  , 
and  colour*.  For  this  inftance  of  cowardice,  Fiennes  was  *' 

afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
lofc  his  head  ;  but  the  fenteuce  was  remitted  by  the  gene- 
ral*. 

Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercifed 
on  the  garrifon,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  An  apology 
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C  H  A  P.     was  made  by  the  royalifls,  as  if  thefe  were  a  retaliation  for 
LVI.        fome  violences  committed  on  their  friends  at  the  furrender 

v^~>v~+*j    of  Reading.  And  under  pretence  of  like  retaliations,  but 
l643-        really  from  the  extreme  animofity  of  the  parties,  were 
fuch  irregularities  continued  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war*. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  royalifts,  in  the  afTault  or 
I5riftol,  was  confiderable.  Five  hundred  excellent  foldiers 
perifhed.  Among  thofe  of  condition  were  Grandifon, 
Slanning,  Trcvannion,  and  Moyle  :  Bellafis,  Afhley,  and 
fir  John  Owen,  were  wounded  :  Yet  was  the  fucceft,  up- 
on the  whole,  fo  confiderable,  as  mightily  raifed  the  cou- 
rage of  the  one  party,  and  deprefTed  that  of  the  other.  'I  he 
king,  to  (how  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  good  for- 
tune, nor  afpired  to  a  total  victory  ever  the  parliament, 
published  a  manifefto  ;  in  which  lie  renewed  the  protefht- 
tion,  formerly  taken,  with  great  folemnity,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  expreiled  his  firm  intention  of  making  peace, 
upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  conilitution.  Having 
joined  the  camp  at  Briftol,  and  fent  prince  Maurice  with 
a  detachment  into  Devonfliire,  he  deliberated  how  to  em- 
ploy the  remaining  forces  in  an  enterprife  of'  moment. 
Some  propofed,  and  feemingly  with  reafon,  to  march  di- 
rectly to  London;  where  every  thing  was  in  contufion, 
where  the  army  of  the  parliament  was  baffled,  weakened 
and  difmayed,  and  where,  it  was  hoped,  either  by  an  in- 
furrection  of  the  citizens,  by  viclory,  or  by  treaty,  a  fpee- 
dy  end  might  be  put  to  the  civil  disorders.  But  this  un- 
dertaking, by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and  force  of  the 
London  militia,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  attended  with 
confiderable  difficulties.  Gloceiter,  lying  within  twenty 
miles,  prefented  an  eafier,  yet  a  very  important  conqueft. 
It  was  the  only  remaining  garrifen  pofieiTed  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  thofe  parts.  Could  that  city  be  reduced,  the  king 
held  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command; 
the  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft,  having  loft 
all  protection  from  their  friends,  might  be  forced  to  pay 
high  contributions,  as  an  atonement  for  their  difaffeclion ; 
an  open  communication  could  be  preferred  between 
Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts;  and  half  of  the  kingdom, 
being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  thus  united  in- 
to one  firm  body,  might  be  employed  in  re-eftablifhing 
the  king's  authority  throughout  the  remainder.  Thefe 
were  the  rcafons  for  embracing  that  refolution ;  fatal,  as 
il  was  ever  efleemed,  to  the  royal  partyf. 

•  Clarendon,  ubi  fupra,p,  297,  f  Wbitlgcke,  p-  69- 
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The  governor  of  Glocefter  was  one  Ma  (icy,  r.  foldier  CHAP* 
t>t  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the  parliament,  LYI. 
had  offered  his  fervice  to  the  king;  and  as  he  was  free  "-o-y*-' 
from  the  fumes  of  enthufrafm,  by  which  moil  of  the  qffi-  l643" 
cers  on  that  fide  were  intoxicated,  he  would  lend  ah  ear,  Siege  of 
it  was  prefumed,  to  propofuls  for  accommodation.  But  Glj 
MafTey  was  refolute  to  preferve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his 
mafters;  and  though  no  enthufiaft  him fe'.f,  hewdlknew 
how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthufiaftic  fpirit  fo 
prevalent  in  his  city  and  garrifon.  The  fummons  to  fur-  xath  Aur. 
render,  allowed  two  hours  for  an  anfwer :  But  before  that 
time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the  king,  two  citi- 
zens, with  lean,  pale,  ilurp,  and  difmal  vifages  :  Faces  fo 
ftrange  and  uncouth,  according  to  lord  Clarendon  ; 
figures,  fo  habited  and  accoutred,  as  at  once  moved  the  molt 
fevere  countenance  to  mirth,  and  the  mod  cheerful  heart 
to  fadnefs  :  It  feemed  impoiTible,  that  fuch  meflengers 
could  bring  lefs  than  a  defiance.  The  men,  without  any 
circumftance  of  duty  or  good  manners,  in  a  pert,  fhrill, 
undifmayed  accent,  faid,  that  they  brought  an  anfwer 
from  the  godly  city  of  Glocefter :  And  extremely  ready 
were  they,  according  to  the  hiftorian,  to  give  infoknt  and 
feditious  replies  to  any  queftion  •,  as  if  their  bufinefs  were 
chiefly,  by  provoking  the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his 
own  fafe-conduct.  The  anfwer  from  the  city  was  in  thefe 
words  :  **  We,  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  officers  and 
"  foldiers,  within  the  garrifon  of  Glocefter,  unto  his  ma- 
"  jefty's  gracious  meflage,  return  this  humble  anfwer  : 
*{  That  we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our  oaths  and 
**  allegiance,  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefly,  and  of  his 
"  royal  pofterity :  And  do  accordingly  conceive  ourfelves 
"f  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  majefty  fig- 
"  nified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament :  And  are  refolved, 
"  by  God's  help,  to  keep  this  city  accordingly*."  After 
thefe  preliminaries,  the  liege  was  refolutely  undertaken 
by  the  army,  and  as  refolutely  fuftained  by  the  citizens 
and  garrifon. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Siege  of  Glocefter  arrived  in 
London,  tbe  confirmation  among  the  inhabitants  was  as 
great  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  The 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  royalifts  threatened  the  parliament 
with  immediate  fubjeetion  :  The  factions  and  difcontents, 
among  themfelves,  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  prognosticated  fome  dangerous  division 
or  infurredtion.  Thofe  parliamentary  leaders,  it  rauft  be 

•  Rufliworth,  vd.  vi.  p.  387,  Clarendon,  vol,  u\r  p,  315,  May, 
book  iii.  p.  516, 
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CHAP,     owned,  who  had  introduced  fuch  mighty  innovation?  frt- 
LVI.  to  the  Englifh  constitution,  and  who  had   projected-  I'd 

<*-*— v"^    much  greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an  enterprife  which 
l64"-         exceeded  their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  vigour,  from 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  wifdom,  they  had  difplayed  in 
all  their  counfels  ;  and  a  furious,  headftrong  body,  broken 
Joofe  from  the  reftraint  of  law,  had  hitherto  been  retain- 
ed in  fubjetlion  under  their  authority,  and  firmly  united 
by  zeal  and  paffion,  as  by  the  moil  legal  and  eftablifhcd 
government.     A   fmall  committee,  on  whom  the  two 
houfes  devolved  their  power,  had  directed  all  their  mili- 
tary operations,  and  had  preferved  a  fecrecy  in  delibera- 
tion, and  a  promptitude  in  execution,  beyond  what  the 
king,  notwithftanding  die  advantages  poflefTed  by  a  fingle 
leader,  had  ever  been  able  to  attain.    Senfible  that  no 
jealoufy  was  by  (heir  partifaus  entertained  againit  them, 
they  had,  on  all  occafions,  exerted  an  authority  much 
more  defpotic  than  the  royalifts,  even  during  the  pre  fling 
exigencies  of  war,  could  with  patience  endure  in  their 
foverergn.  Whoever  incurred  their  difpleafure,  or  was 
expofed  to  their  fufpicions,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and 
profecuted  under  the  notion  of  delinquency :  After  all  the 
old  jails  were  full,  many  new  ones  were  erected ;   and 
even  the  fhips  were  crowded  with  the  royalifts,    both 
gentry  and  clergy,  who  languifhed  below  decks,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  thofe  unhealthy  confinements :    They  impofed 
taxes,  the  heavieft,  and  of  the  moil  unufual  nature,  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  two  houfes :  They  voted  a  commiffion 
for  fcqucftrations ;  and  they  feized,  wherever  they  had 
power,  the  revenues  of  all  the  king's  party*  :  And  know- 
ing that  themfelves,  and  all  their  adherents,  were,  by  re- 
filling the  prince,  expofed  to  the  penalties  of  laws,  they 
refolved,  by  a  fevere  adminiftration,  to  overcome  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  retain  the  people  in  obedience,  by  penal- 
ties of  a  more  immediate  execution.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  fummer,  a  combination,  formed  again  ft  them  in  Lon- 
don, had  obliged  them  to  exert  the  plenitude  of  their 
authority. 

Edmond  Waller,  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifh  veri- 
fication, was  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe ;  a  man  of 
confiderable  fortune,  and  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his 
poetical  genius,  than  by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  by 
the  politenefs  and  elegance  of  his  manners.  As  full  of 

*  The  king  afterwards  copied  from  this  cxaxnple;  but,  as  thr  far- 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gen'ry  were  his  frieilds>  he 
reaped  much  Icfa  profit  from  this  Urcfcrr. 
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keen  fatire  and  inventive  in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tender- 
nefs  and  panegyric  in  his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  exerted  the  utmoft  boldncfs  in  blaming 
thole  violent  counfds,  by  which  the  commons  were  go- 
verned. Finding  all  oppofition  within  doors  to  be  fruit- 
lefs,  he  endeavoured   to  form  a  party  without,  which 
might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  of  reafonable  con- 
ditions, and  rellore  peace  to  the  nation.   The  charms  of 
his  converfation,  joined  to  his  character  of  courage  and 
integrity,  had  procured  him  the  entire  confidence  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Conway,  and  every  eminent  perfon  of  either 
fex,  who  relided  in  London.  They  opened  their  breail 
to  him  without  referve,  and  expreiTed  their  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  furious  meafures  purfued  by  the  commons, 
and  their  willies  that  fome  expedient  could  be  found  for 
Hopping  fo  impetuous  a  career.    Tomkins,  Waller's  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  Chaloner,  the  intimate  friend  of  Tom- 
kins,  had  entertained  like  fentiments :  And  as  the  con- 
nexions of  thefe  two  gentlemen  lay  chiefly  in  the  city, 
they  informed  Waller,  that  the  fame  abhorrence  of  war 
prevailed  there,  among  all  men  of  reafon  and  moderation. 
Upon  reflection  it  feemed  not  impracticable,  that  a  com- 
bination might  be  formed  between  the  lords  and  citizens; 
and,  by  mutual  conevrt,  the  illegal  taxes  be  refufed,  which 
the  parliament,  without  the  royal  aflent,  impofed  on  the 
people.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  and  lifts  were 
making  of  fuch  as  they  conceived  to  be  well-afFecled  to 
their  defign  •,  a  fervant  of  Tomkins,  who  had  overheard 
their  dileourfe,  immediately  carried  intelligence  to  Pym. 
Waller,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner,  were  feized,  and  tried 
by  a  court-martial*.   They  were  all  three  condemned, 
and  the  two  latter  executed  on  gibbets  eredled  before 
their  own  doors.     A  covenant,  as  a  ted,  was  taken -j-  by 
the  lords  and  commons,  and  impofed  on  their  army,  and 
on  all  who  lived  within  their  quarters.    Befides  refolving 
to  amend  and  reform  their  lives,  the  covenanters  there 
vow,  that  they  will  never  lay  down  their  arms  fo  long  33 
the  papitts,  now  in  open  war  againfl:  the  parliament,  llr.di, 
by  force  of  arms,  be  protected  from  juftice;  they  ex- 
picfs  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  confpiracy ;  and  they 
promife  to  afiiil  to  the  utmolt  the  forces  raifed  by  both 
houfes,  againfl  the  forces  levied  by  the  king:]:. 

Wai.t.f.r,  as  foon  as  imprifoned,  fenfible  of  the  gre?t 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  fo  feized  with  the 
dread  of  death,  that  all  his  former  fpirit  deferted  him  j 


CHAP. 
LVI. 

1643. 


*  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^5.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  749,  250,  &c 
+  6th  of  June.     £   Ru(u.  vol.  vi.  p.  $?.j.      ci.ircndun,  vol.  ii,  p.  2j5, 
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CHAP,  snd  he  confeffed  whatever  he  knew,  without  fparing  his 
LVI.  moil  inturiate  friends,  without  regard  to  the  confidence 
<^S~Y\J  repofed  in  him,  without  diftinguithing  between  the  neg-- 
'^4i.  ligence  of  familiar  convcrfation  and  the  fchemes  of  a 
regular  confpiracy.  "With  the  molt  profound  diffimula- 
tion,  he  counterfeited  fuch  remorfe  of  confcicnce,  that 
his  execution  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  chriftian  com- 
panion, till  he  might  recover  the  ufe  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  He  invited  vilits  from  the  ruling  clergy  of  all  fedts; 
and  while  he  exprefled  his  own  penitence,  he  received 
their  devout  exhortations  with  humility  and  reverence, 
as  conveying  clearer  conviction  and  information  than  in 
his  life  he  had  ever  before  attained.  Prefents  too,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  flattery,  thefe  holy  men  were  not  in- 
feniible,  were  diftributed  among  them  ;  as  a  fmall  retri- 
bution for  their  prayers  and  ghoftly  counfcl.  And  by  all 
thefe  artifices,  more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  his  genius,  of  which,  during  the  time  of  furious  cant 
and  faction,  fmall  account  would  be  made,  he  prevailed 
fo  far  as  to. have  his  life  fpared,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thou* 
fand  pounds  accepted  in  lieu  of  it*. 

The  feverity  exercifed  againft  the  confpirary,  or  ra- 
ther  projecl,  of  Waller,  increafed  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  feemed  to  enfure  tl«em  againft  like  at- 
tempts for  the  future.  But  by  the  progrefs  of  the  king'* 
arms,  the  defeat  of  fir  William  Waller,  the  taking  of 
Briftol,  the  fiege  of  Glocefter,  a  cry  for  peace  was  re- 
newed, and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of 
women,  with  a  petition  for  that  purpofe,  flocked  about 
the  houfe,  and  were  fo  clamorous  and  importunate,  that 
orders  were  given  for  difperfing  them  ;  and  fome  of  the 
females  were  killed  in  the  frayf.  Bedford,  Holland,  and 
Conway,  had  deferted  the  parliament,  and  had  gone  to- 
Oxford  •,  Clare  and  Lovelace  had  followed  them  J.  Nor* 
thumberland  had  retired  to  his  country  feat :  Eflex  him- 
felf  (hewed  extreme  difiatisfaclion,  and  exhorted  the  par- 
liament to  make  pcnce£*  The  upper  houfe  fent  down 
terms  of  accommodation,  more  moderate  than  had  hi- 
therto been  infilled  on.  It  even  pa/Ted  by  a  majority 
among  the  commons,  that  thefe  propofals  fhould  be 
tranfmitfeed  to  the  king.  The  zealots  took  the  alarm.  A 
petition  againft  peace  was  framed  in  the  city,  and  pre- 
sented by  Pennington,  the  factious  mayor.  Multitudes- 

*  Whitlockc,  p.  (/\  Uulliirorth,  voL  vi  p.  330,  Clarendon. 

vr  1.  iii.  p.  2  ^3,  254,  ftc,    i  Ruflnyorth,  \ol3  vi.  p,  357.    ^  Whitlockfc, 

p.  6^.     f  Uiilliv  u:'i:  v.'J,  vi.  p.  *jo , 
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ided  him,  and  renewed  all  the  former  menaces  againft     CHAP. 
the  moderate  party'.    The  pulpits  thundered,  and  ru-        LVI. 
xnours  were  fpread  of  twenty  thoufand  Ivilh,  who  had      tsjr~^/*\J 
landed,  and  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  protettantf.         1643. 
The  majority  was  again  turned  to  the  other  fide  ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  refiftance,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
Glocefter,  on  which  the  parliament  was  fenfible  all  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  did  fo  much  depend. 

Massky,  refolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  hav- 
ing under  his  command  a  city  and  garrifon  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hitherto  maintained  the 
fiege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and  had  much  retarded 
the  advances  of  the  king's  army.  By  continual  fatties,  he 
infefled  them  in  their  trenches,  and  gained  fuddeu  advan- 
s  over  them  :  By  difputing  every  inch  of  ground,  he 
reprefied  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their  courage,  elated 
by  former  luccetles.  His  garrifon,  however,  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity;  and  he  failed  not,  from  time  to 
time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that,  unlefs  fpeedUy  re- 
lieved, he  (hould  be  neceflitated,  from  the  extreme  want 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  to  open  his  gates  to  the 
enemy. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  condi- 
tion, and  put  themfelves  in  a  poiture  of  defence,  now 
exerted  to  the  utmoft  their  power  and  authority.  They 
voted,  that  an  army  flould  be  levied  under  fir  William 
Waller,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  they 
loaded  with  extraordinary  careffes.  Having  aflbciated  in 
their  caufe  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Eflex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave 
the  earl  of  Manchefter  a  com  million  to  be  general  of  the 
afibciation,  and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied  under 
nis  command.  But,  above  all,  they  were  intent  that  Ef- 
fex's  army,  on  which  their  whole  fortune  depended, 
fhould  be  put  in  a  condition  of  marching  againft  the 
king.  They  excited  afrefli  their  preachers  to  furious  de- 
clamations againft  the  royal  caufe.  They  even  employed 
the  expedient  of  preffing,  though  aboliihed  by  a  late  law, 
for  which  they  had  Itrenuoufly  contended}.  And  they 
engaged  the  city  to  fend  four  regiments  of  its  militia  to 
the  relief  of  Glocefter.  All  (hops,  meanwhile,  were  or- 
dered to  be  flmt :  and  every  man  expected,  with  the  ut- 
moft anxiety,  the  event  of  that  important  enterprife§. 

*  Ruflnvonh,  vol.  vi,  p.  356,  f  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 

ortJi,  vel.  vj,  p,  58X.  Bin,  ibid.  p.  ^9-- 
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CHAP.  Essex,  carrying  with  him  a  well  appointed  army  of 
iuYl.  14,000  men,  took  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter  ; 
**-^~v-"W  and,  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet,  by  the  mere  force 
,643-  of  conduct  and  difcipiine,  he  patted  over  thofe  open 
champaign  countries,  and  defended  himfelf  from  the 
enemy's  horfe,  who  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  who  in- 
fefted  him  during  his  whole  march.  As.  he  approached  to 
Gloccfter,  the  king  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and 
open  the  way  for  Eflex  to  enter  that  city.  The  neceflities 
of  the  garrifon  were  extreme.  One  barrel  of  powder  was 
their  whole  flock  of  ammunition  remaining  ;  and  their 
other  provifions  were  in  the  fame  proportion.  Effex  had 
brought  with*  him  military  (tores;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  abundantly  fupplied  him  with  victuals  of  every 
kind.  The  inhabitants  had  carefully  concealed  all  provi- 
fions from  the  king's  army,  and,  pretending  to  be  quite 
exhaufted,  had  referved  their  Itores  for  that  caufe  which 
they  fo  much  favoured*. 

The  chief  difficulty  (till  remained.  Eflex  dreaded  a 
battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its  great  fupe- 
riority  in  cavalry ;  and  he  refolved  to  return,  if  poihble, 
without  running  that  hazard.  He  lay  five  days  at  Tewkef- 
bury,  which  was  his  firft  ftage  after  leaving  Glocefter  ; 
and  he  feigned,  by  fome  preparations,  to  point  towards 
Worcefter.  By  a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he 
reached  Cirencefter,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage 
of  pafiing  unmoleftcd  an  open  country,  and  offurpvifing 
a  convoy  of  provifions  which  lay  in  that  townf.  Without 
delay,  he  proceeded  towards  London ;  but  when  he 
reached  Newbury,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  the 
king,  by  hafty  marches,  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
was  already  pofftfTed  of  the  place. 
2tnh  Sepf.  -An  action  was  unavoidable  ;  and  Effex  prepared  for 

it  with  prefence  of  mind,  and  not  without  military  con- 
Battle  of  du£t.  On  both  fides,  the  battle  was  fought  with  defpe- 
J*v  rate  valour  and  fteady  bravery.  Efiex's  horfe  were  feveral 
times  broken  by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained 
themfelves  in  firm  array  ;  and,  belides  giving  a  continu- 
ed fire,  they  prefented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes 
agninft  the  furious  fnock  of  prince  Rupert,  and  thofe  gal- 
lant troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was 
chiefly  compofed.  The  militia  of  London  efpecially, 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  action,  though  drawn 
but  a  few  days  before  from  their  ordinary  occupations, 
yet  having  learned  all  military  txercifes,  and  being  ani- 

*  fc'UrcndtM^  v»k  jii.  p    ,'44  ,v   Rufliwort.h,  v*l,  t*.  p.  2J2. 
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mated   with  unconquerable  zeal  for  the  caufe  in  which     CHAP. 

they   were    engaged,    equalled,  on  thus  occafion,  what        LVI. 

could  be  expected  from  the  moll  veteran  forces.  While     V^-v~0[ 

the  armies  were  engaged  with  the  utmoil  ardour,  night         ,64^* 

put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  left  the  victory  undecided. 

Next    morning,    EiTex    proceeded  on    his  march;    and 

though  his  rear  was  once  put  in  lbme  diforder  by  an  in- 

curfion  of  the  king's  horfe,  he  reached  London  in  fafety, 

and  received  applaufe  for  his  conduct  and  fuccefs  in  the 

whole  enterprile.'  The  king  followed  him  on  his  march; 

and  having  taken   pofleffion  of  Reading,  after  the  earl 

left  it,  he  there  eftablifhed  a  gafrifon  ;  and  ftraitened,  by 

that  means,  London,  and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy*. 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  be- 
fides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  two  noble- 
men of  promifing  hopes,  were  unfortunately  (lain,  to  the 
regret  of  every  lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout 
rhe  kingdom,  Lucius  Cary,  vifcount  Falkland,  fecretary 
of  (late.  Before  affembling  the  prefent  parliament,  this 
man,  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  learning,  and  to  the  fo- 
;  ietyof  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  had  enjoyed  himfelf  in 
every  pleafure,  which  a  fine  genius,  a  generous  difpofi* 
tion,  and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford.  Called  into 
public  life,  he  flood  foremoil  in  all  attacks  on  the  high- 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  difplayed  that  mafculine 
eloquence,  and  undaunted  love  of  liberty,  which,  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fublime  fpirits  of  an- 
ticjuity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed.  Whew  civil  convul- 
sions proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became  requisite 
for  him  to  chufe  his  fide  ;  he  tempered  the  ardour  of  his 
t.cA,  and  embraced  the  defence  of  thofe  limited  powers 
which  remained  to  monarchy,  an<!  which  he  deemed  ne- 
ceilary  for  the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  conflitution.  Still 
anxious,  however,  for  his  country,  he  feems  to  have 
dreaded  the  too-profperous  fuccefs  of  his  own  party  as 
much  as  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  among  his  intimate  friends, 
often  after  a  deep  filence  and  frequent  fighs,  he  would, 
with  a  fad  accent,  reiterate  the  word,  Peace.  In  excufe 
for  the  too  free  expofing  of  his  perfon,  which  feemed 
unfuita'ule  in  a  fecretary  of  (late,  he  alledged,  that  it  be- 
came him  to  be  more  aclive  than  other  men  in  all  hazar- 
dous cnterprifes,  left  his  impatience  for  peace  might 
bear  the  imputation  of  cowardice  or  puiiilanimity.  From, 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  his  natural  cheerfulnefs 
and  vivacity  became  clouded  -,  and  even  his  ufual  attcn- 

*  Ru (Worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  lit.      Clarendon,  vol.  HI,  n,  3<;v 
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CHAP,    tion  to  drefs,  required  by  his  birth  and  ftation,  gave  way 
LVI.        to  a  negligence  which  was  eafily   obfervable.  On  the 

'i-Z'VXJ  morning  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  had  fhown 
I(M3-  fome  care  of  adorning  his  perfon  ;  and  gave  for  a  reafon, 
that  the  enemy  fhould  not  find  his  body  in  any  ilovenly, 
indecent  fituation.  "  I  am  weary,"  fubjoined  he,  "  of 
**  the  times,  and  forefee  much  mifery  to  my  country  ; 
"  but  believe,  that  I  fhall  be  out  of  it  ere  night*."  This 
excellent  perfon  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  a 
.peiiod  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 
'■4  <The  lofs  fuftained  on  both  fides  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  the  advanced  feafon,  obliged  the  armies  to  re- 
tire into  winter-quarters. 

A&ion  in  *N  ^e  nortn>  during  this  fummer,  the  great  intereft 

tho  north,  and  popularity  of  the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  New- 
caftle,  had  raifed  a  considerable  force  for  the  king  ;  and 
great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  entertained  from  that  quar- 
ter. There  appeared,  however,  in  oppofition  to  him, 
two  men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  depen- 
ded, and  who  began  about  this  time  to  be  remarked  for 
their  valour  and  military  conduct.  Thefe  were  fir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  fon  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver 
Cromwel.  The  former  gained  a  confiderablc  advantage  at 
Wakefieldf  over  a  detachment  of  royalifts,  and  took  ge- 
neral Goring  prifoner  :  The  latter  obtained  a  victory  at 
Gainfborow^;  over  a  party  commanded  by  the  gallant  Ca- 
vendilh,  who  perifhed  in  the  aclion.  But  both  thefe  de- 
feats of  the  royalifts  were  more  than  fufficiently  compen- 
fated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton  moor§, 
and  the  difperfion  of  his  army.  After  this  victory,  IS  ew- 
caftle,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  fat  down  before 
Hull.  Hotham  was  no  longer  governor  of  this  place. 
That  gentleman  and  his  fon,  partly  from  a  jealoufy  en- 
tertained of  lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of  their  en- 
gagements againft  the  king,  had  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Newcaftle,  and  had  exprefTed  an  inten- 
tion of  delivering  Hull  into  his  hands.  But  their  confpi- 
racy  being  detected,  they  were  arretted  and  fent  prifoners 
to  London  ;  where,  without  any  regard  to  their  former 
fervices,  they  fell,  both  of  them,  victims  to  the  feverky 
of  the  parliament||. 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull  for 
fome  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  fally  of  the  garrifonf,  and 


*  Whitlocke,  p.  70.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii, p.  350,  351, &c. 

+  aiftof  May.  i  31ft  of  July.  §  30th  of  June, 
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differed  fo  much,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege.     CHAP. 
About  the  fame  time,  Manchester,  who  advanced  from        LVI. 
the  eaftern  aflbciated  counties,  liaving  joined   Cromwel     v-*—v-^— » 
and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  confiderabie  victory  over         **41i 
the  royaliits  at  Horn  Caftle  ;  wliere  the  two  officers  lad 
mentioned   gained  renown  by  their  conduct  and  gallan- 
try.     And  though    fortune  had  thus  balanced  her  fa- 
vours, the  king's  party  ftill  remained  much  fuperior  in 
thole   parts  of  England  ;  and   had  it  not  been  for  the 
garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept  Yorkfhire  in  awe,  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  northern  forces  with  the  army  in  the  fouth 
might  have   been  made,  and  had  probably  enabled  the 
king,  inftead  of  entering  on  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  im- 
prudent cnterprife  of  Gloceiter,    to  march  directly  to 
London,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war'. 

While  the  military  enterprifes  were  carried  on  with 
vigour  in  .England,  and  the  event  became  every  day  more 
doubtful,  both  parties  caft  their  eye  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  and  fou  ht  afiiitance  for  the  finifli- 
ing  of  that  enterprife,  in  which  their  own  forces  experi- 
enced fuch  furious  oppofition.  The  parliament  had  re- 
courfe  to  Scotland  ;  the  king,  to  Ireland. 

When  the  Scottifh  covenanters  obtained  that  end,  for 
which  they  fo  earneftly  contended,  the  cttabUfhment  of 
prefbyterian  difeipline  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
not  fatisfied,  but  indulged  ftill  an  ardent  pailion  for  pro- 
pagating, by  all  methods,  that  mode  of  religion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Having  flattered  themfelves,  in 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  that,  by  fupernatural  afintances, 
they  fhould  be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  cove- 
nant to  the  ^atcs  of  Rome  itfelf,  it  behoved  them  firft  to 
render  it  prevalent  in  England,  which  already  Ihowed  lb 
great  a  difpofitiou  to  receive  it.  Even  in  the  articles  of 
paciiieation,  they  exprefled  a  defire  of  uniformity  in  wor- 
ihip  with  En,  id  the  king,  employing  general  cx- 

prcJions,  had  approved  of  this  inclination,  as  pious  and 
laudable.  No  looner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a  rup- 
ture, than  the  Engjifh  parliament,  in  order  to  allure  that 
nation  into  a  clofe  confederacy,  openly  declared  their 
wifhes  of  ecclefiafiical  reformation,  and  of  imitating  the 
example  of  their  northern  brethren-]-.  When  war  was 
actually  commenced,  the  fame  artifices  were  ufed  ;  and 
the  Scots  beheld)  with  the  utmoft  impatience,  a  feenc  of 
action,  of  which  they  could  not  deem  themfelves  indif- 

*  Warwick, p.  26r.         Walker,  p.  278. 
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CHAP,    ferent  fpe&ators.  Should  the  king,  they  faid,  be  able,  by 
X.VI.       force  of  arms,  to  prevail  over  the  parliament  of  England, 

V,. — „— . f     and  re-eftablifh  his  authority  in  that  powerful  kingdom, 

1643.  ]ic  will  undoubtedly  retracl  all  thofe  conceffions,  which, 
with  fo  many  circumltances  of  violence  and  indignity, 
the  Scots  have  extorted  from  hirr.  Befides  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  intereft,  and  a  regard  to  royal  power,  which  has 
been  entirely  annihilated  in  this  country  ;  his  very  paf- 
iion  for  prelacy  and  for  religious  ceremonies,  mult  lead 
him  to  invade  a  church  which  he  has  ever  been  taught 
to  regard  as  antichriftian  and  unlawful.  Let  us  but  con- 
fider  who  the  perfons  are  that  compofe  the  factions  now 
fo  furioufly  engaged  in  arms.  Does  not  the  parliament 
confift  of  thofe  very  men  who  have  ever  oppoied  all  war 
with  Scotland,  who  have  punifhed  the  authors  of(  our  op- 
preffions,  who  have  obtained  us  the  redrefs  of  every 
grievance,  and  who,  with  many  honourable  expreffions, 
have  conferred  on  us  an  ample  reward  for  our  brotherly 
affiftance  ?  And  is  not  the  court  full  of  papifts,  prelates, 
malignants  •,  all  of  them  zealous  enemies  to  our  religious 
model,  and  refolute  to  facrifice  their  lives  for  their  idola- 
trous eftablifhments  ?  Not  to  mention  our  own  neceffary 
fecurity  ;  can  we  better  exprefs  our  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  that  pure  light  with  which  we  are,  above  all  nations, 
fo  eminently  diltinguifhed,  than  by  conveying  the  fame 
divine  knowledge  to  our  unhappy  neighbours,  who  are 
wading  through  a  fea  of  blood  in  order  to  attain  it  ?' 
Thefe  were,  in  Scotland,  the  topics  of  every  converfation : 
"With  thefe  doctrines  the  pulpits  echoed-:  And  the  fa- 
mous curfe  of  Meroz,  thatcurfe  fo  folemnly  denounced 
and  reiterated  a  gain  ft  neutrality  and  moderation,  refoun- 
ded  from  all  quarters*. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the 
Scots,  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diffentions,  to 
jnterpofe  their  mediation,  which,  they  knew,  would  be 
fo  little  favourable  to  the  king  :  And  the  king,  for  that 
very  reafon,  had  ever  endeavoured,  with  the  leaft  often- 
live  expreffions,  to  decline  itf.  Early  thisfpring,  the  earl 
of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  with  other  com  mi  ihoncrs,  and 
attended  by  Henderhm,  a  popular  am!  intriguing  prea- 
cher, was  fent  to  the  king  at  Otiford,  and  rem.  wed  the 
offer  of  mediation  ;  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before. 
The  commifiioners  were  alfo  empowered  to  prefs  the  king 

*  Curfc  ye  Merer-,  faid  the,  angel  of  the  Lord ;  curfc  ye  bitterly  the 
inhabitants  (hereof  :  Btc  imc  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  ;   .     .  .  Ju'Jges,  chap.  v.  vcr.  23- 
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on  the  article  of  religion,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the    CH  AP. 
Scottifh  model  of  ecclefiaitic  worihip  anddifcipline.  This        JLVI. 
was  touching  Charles  in  a  very  tender  point:  His  honour,     {y~y~\J 
his  confeience,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  he  believed  to  be         1643- 
intimately  concerned  in  fupporting  prelacy  and  the  litur- 
gy*. He  begged  the  commillioners,  therefore,  to  remain 
latisfied  with  the  conceffions  which  he  had  made  to  Scot- 
land ;  and,  having  modelled  their  own  church  according 
to  their  own  principles,  to  leave  their  neighbours  in  the 
like  liberty,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  affairs  of  which 
they  could  not  be  fuppofed  competent  judgesf. 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  of 
a  victory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from  church  hif- 
tory,  their  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  their  fpiritual 
arguments,  defircd  a  conference  with  Henderfon,  and  un- 
dertook, by  dint  of  reafoning,  to  convert  that  great  apof- 
tle  of  the  north  :  But  Henderfon,  who  had  ever  regarded 
as  impious,  the  lcaft  doubt  with  regard  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to  reduce 
opponents  than  by  employing  any  theological  topics,  ab- 
folutely  refufed  alldifputation  or  controverfy.  The  Eng- 
lifh divines  went  away  full  of  admiration  at  the  blind  af- 
furance  and  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  man  :  He,  on  his 
part,  was  moved  with  equal  wonder  at  their  obflmate  at- 
tachment to  fuch  palpable  errors  and  delulions. 

By  the  concefiions  which  the  king  had  granted  to  Scot- 
land, it  became  neceiTary  for  him  to  fummon  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  three  years  ;  and  in  June  of  the  fubfequent 
year,  was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  that  afiem- 
bly.  Before  that  time  elapfed,  Charles  flattered  himfelf 
that  he  fhould  be  able,  by  fome  decifive  advantage,  to  re- 
duce the  Englifh  parliament  to  a  reafonable  fubmiffion, 
and  might  then  expect,  with  fecurity,  the  meeting  of  a 
Scottifh  parliament.  Though  earneftly  folicited  by  Lou- 
don to  fummon  prefently  that  great  council  of  the  nation, 
he  abfolutely  refufed  to  give  authority  to  men  who  had 
alreadv  excited  fuch  dangerous  commotions,  and  wiio 
fhowed  ftill  the  fame  difpofition  to  refift  and  invade  his 
authority.  The  commillioners,  therefore,  not  being  able 
to  prevail  in  any  of  their  demands,  defired  the  king's 
paflport  for  London,  where  they  purpofed  to  confer  with 
the  Englifh  parliament:}:  ;  and  being  likcwife  denied 
this  requeft,  they  returned  with  extreme  difiatisfa&ioa 
to  Edinburgh. 

*  Sec  note  [HH]  at  the  end  of  the  vo!,;mc,  +  Rufliworth,  vol. 
Tj,p.  4^;,         +  Rufli worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  406. 
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CHAP. 
LVI. 


Folcntn 
league  and 

covenant. 


The  office  of  confervators  of  the  peace  was  newly 
ere£lcd  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confederacy 
between  the  two  kingdoms  j  and  thefe,  inftigated  by  the 
clergy,  were  refolved,  iince  they  could  not  obtain  the 
king's  coufent,  to  fuinmon,  in  his  name,  but  by  their  own 
authority,  a  convention  of  Hates  j  and  to  bereave  their 
sovereign  of  this  article,  the  only  one  which  remained  of 
his  prerogative.  Under  colour  of  providing  for  national 
peace,  endangered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Englifh  ar- 
mies, was  a  convention  called*  ;  an  aflembly,  which, 
though  it  meets  with  lefs  folemnity,  has  the  fame  autho- 
rity as  a  parliament,  in  railing  money  and  levying  forces. 
Hamilton  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Laneric,  who  had 
been  fent  into  Scotland  in  order  to  oppofe  thefe  meafures, 
wanted  either  authority  or  (incerity  ;  and  paflively  yiel- 
ded to  the  torrent.  The  general  aflembly  of  the  church 
met  at  the  fame  time  with  the  convention  j  and,  exer- 
cifing  an  authority  almoft  abfolute  over  the  whole  civil 
power,  made  every  political  confederation  yield«to  their 
theological  zeal  and  prejudices. 

The  Englifh  parliament  was,  at  that  time,  fallen  into 
great  diftreis,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms  ;  and 
they  gladly  fent  to  Edinburgh  commiffioners,  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with 
the  Scottifh  nation.  The  perfons  employed  were  the  earl 
of  Rutland,  fir  William  Armyiie,  fir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger,  \  homas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  Darley,  attended 
by  Marfhal  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  fignal  authorityf . 
In  this  negociaton,  the  man  chiefly  trultcd  was  Vane, 
who,  in  eloquence,  addrefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and 
diffimulation,  was  not  furpafled  by  any  one,  even  during 
that  age,  fo  famous  for  atlive  talents.  By  his  perfuaiion 
was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  which  effaced  all  former  proteftations  and 
vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  long  maintained  its 
credit  and  authority.  In  this  covenant,  the  fubferibers, 
befides  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft 
all  opponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without 
refpect  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  anil  prelacy, 
fuperilition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and  protanenefs  ;  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 
the  king's  authority  ;  and  to  difcover  and  bring  to  juf- 
tice  all  incendiaries  and  malignantsj. 
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The  fubfcribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  alfo  to  preferve    C  H  AP. 
the  reformed  religion  ettablilhed  in  the  church  of  Scot-        LVI. 
land  ;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  declaration  more     {S'V\J 
explicit  was  made  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland,         l643- 
than  that  thefe  kingdoms  fhould  be  reformed,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,    and   the  example  of  the  purelt 
churches.     The  Scottifh  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  ab- 
jured, deemed  this  expreffion  quite  free  from  ambiguity, 
and  regarded  their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  cor- 
refponded,  in  any  degree,  to  fuch  a  description  :  But 
that  able  politician  had  other  views ;  and  while  he  em- 
ployed his  great  talents  in  over-reaching  che  prcfbyteri- 
ans,    and  lecretly  laughed  at  their  fimplicity,  he  had 
blindly  devoted  himfeli  to  the  maintenance  of  fyftems 
ftill  more  abfurd  and  more  dangerous. 

In  the  Engliih  parliament  there  remained  fome  mem- 
bers, who,  though  they  had  been  induced,  either  by  pri- 
vate ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to  concur  with 
the  majority,  ftill  retained  an  attachment  to  the  hierar- 
chy, and  to  the  ancient  modes  of  worfhip.  But,  in  the 
prefent  danger  which  threatened  their  caufe,  all  fcruples 
were  laid  alide;  and  the  covenant,  by  whofe  means  alone  Sept.  17. 
they  could  expect  to  obtain  fo  coniiderable  a  reinforce- 
ment as  the  acceflion  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  was  received 
without  oppofition.  1  he  parliament,  therefore,  having 
firft  fubferibedit  themfelves,  ordered  it  to  be  received  by- 
all  who  lived  under  their  authority. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  fhould  be  the  happy  instruments  of  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  cliflipating  that  profound  darknefs 
in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved.  The 
general  aflembly  applauded  this  glorious  imitation  of  the 
piety  difplayed  by  their  anceltors,  who,  they  faid,  in 
three  different  applications,  during  the  reign  of  Lliza- 
beth,  had  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Englifh,  by  perfua- 
fion,  t©  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  tippet,  and  cor- 
ner-cap'. The  convention  too,  in  the  heighth  of  their 
zeal,  ordered  every  one  to  fwear  to  this  covenant,  under 
the  penalty  of  coniifcation  ;  betide  what  farther  punifh- 
xnent  it  fhould  pleafe  the  enfuing  parliament  to  infiitt  on 
the  rei ufers,  as  enemies  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
kingdom.  And  being  determined  that  the  fword  fhould 
carry  conviction  to  all  refractory  minds,  they  prepared 
themfelves,  with  great  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their  Arming  af 
military  enterprifes.    By  means  of  a  hundred  thoufand    thc  Sc 

*  RuOrvOftb,  toI.  vi.  p.  3S8, 
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pounds,  which  they  received  from  England  ;  by  the 
hopes  of  good  pay  and  warm  quarters ;  not  to  mentiow 
men's  favourable  difpofition  towards  the  caufe  ;  they 
foon  completed  their  levies.  And,  having  added,  to  their 
other  forces,  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from 
Ireland,  they  were  ready,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
enter  England,  under  the  command  of  their  old  general, 
the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an  army  of  above  twenty  thou- 
fand  men*. 

Th  :  king,  forefeeing  this  tempeft  which  was  gather- 
ing upon  him,  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf  by  every 
expedient ;  and  he  caft  his  eye  towards  Ireland,  in  hopes 
that  this  kingdom,  from  which  his  caufe  had  already 
received  fo  much  prejudice,  might  at  length  contribute 
.fomewhat  towards  his  protection  and  fecurity.  -vj 
?»  After  the  commencement  of  the  Irifli  infurre£tion, 
the  Englifh  parliament,  though  they  undertook  the  fup- 
preffion  of  it,  had  ever  been  too  much  engaged,  either 
in  military  projects,  or  expeditions  at  home,  to  take  any 
effectual  ftep  towards  finilhing  that  enterprife.  They  had 
entered,  indeed,  into  a  contract  with  the  Scots,  for  fend- 
ing over  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  into  Ireland;  and, 
in  order  to  engage  that  nation  in  this  undertaking,  befide 
giving  a  promife  of  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Caricfergus 
into  their  hands,  and  to  inveft  their  general  with  an  au- 
thority quite  independent  of  the  Englifh  government. 
Thefe  troops,  fo  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  remain, 
were  ufeful,  by  diverting  the  force  of  the  Irifli  rebels, 
and  protecting  in  the  north  the  fmall  remnants  of  the 
Britifh  planters.  But,  except  this  contract  with  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation,  all  the  other  meafures  of  the  parliament  ei- 
ther were  hitherto  absolutely  infignificant,  or  tended  ra- 
ther to  the  prejudice  of  the  proteftant  caufe  in  Ireland* 
By  continuing  their  violent  perfecution,  and  ftill  more 
violent  menaces  againft  priefts  and  papifts,  they  confirm- 
ed the  Irifh  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By  difpOfing  be- 
forehand of  ali  the  Irifli  forfeitures  to  fubferibers  or  ad- 
venturers, they  rendered  all  men  of  property  defperate, 
nnd  feemed  to  threaten  a  total  extirpation  of  the  nativesf . 
And  while  they  thus  infufed  zeal  and  animofity  into  the 
enemy,  no  meafure  was  purfued  which  could  tend  to  fup- 


•  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 
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irage  the  protcftants,  now  reduced  to  the    CHAF- 
laft  extremiti  LVI. 

So  threat  is  the  afccndant,  which,  from  a  long  courfe  of    *-^~v»^> 
fucceucs,   th  .  has  acquired  over  the  Iriih  l  *-'•>• 

:he  latter,   when  they;  military  diJ 

s,  are  not  furpiu'ed  by  any  troops, 
■v  own  country,  been  able  to  ma 
for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  their 
I,  under  I. 
.:,  !ir  William  St.  Leger,  fir  Frederic  Hamilton,  ana 
great  difad vantages  of  fituation 
Iriih  to  rouf,  and  returned  in   tri- 
umph to  Dublin.  The  rebels  railed  the  liege  of  Tredah, 
r  an  obftii  :nce   made  by  the  garrifon*.    Or- 

mond  had  obtained  two  complete  victories  at  KilruPa  an<l 
Rofs  ;  an  lief  to  all  the  forts,  which,  were. 

>ckaded  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdomf-. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  faccefles,  even  the  molt  com- 
mon neceharies  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  victorious  ar- 
mies. The  Irifh,  in  their  wild  rage  againft  the  Britilh  plan- 
ters, had  laid  wade  the  whole  kingdom,  and  were  them- 
felves  totally  unfit,  from  their  habitual  '  floth  and  igno- 
rance, to  raife  any  convenience  of  human  life.  Daring  the 
courfe  of  fix  months,  no  fupplies  had  come  from  England, 
except  the  fourth  part  of  one  fmall  veffel's  lading.  Dub- 
Jin,  to  lave  itfelf  from  ftarvi.ug,  had  been  obliged  to  fen  I 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  England.  The  army 
had  little  ammunition,  fcarcely  exceeding  forty  barrels  of 
gua-powder ;  not  even  ihoes  or  clothes  ;  and  for  want 
off  foldiers  had  been  obliged  to  eat  their  own 

hoi-fcu   And  though  the  diltrefs  of  the  Iriih  was  not  much 

•  were  more  hardened  again ih 
fuch  extremities,  '  it  a  melancholy  reflection,  that 

nations,  V  .continued  their  furious  aui- 

moiities,  ihojid  make  deioiate  that  fertile   i'lau.l,  which 
might  fetvetothe  fubfiitence  and  happinefs  of  both. 
The  julticcs  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  e:v;  s 
chieily  by  the  intereft  and  authority  of  O 
to  an  entire  dependence   on  the  king.  Parfori 
Loftus,  a  .  i  favoure 

had  been  removed  ;  and  Charles  had  fupp 
by  01  td  to  his  fen  i 

the  Engliih  houfe  of  co 
(to  Ireland,  in  orrlcr. to  c  »ra, 

Vol.    V.  T 
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CHAP,     had  been  excluded  the  council,  in  obedience  to  order* 

LVI.        tranfmitted  from  the  king*.  And  thefe  were  reafons  fuf- 

L/'VO     ficient,  befuies   the  great  difficulties  under  which  they 

1043-         themfelves  iaboured,  why  the  parliament  was  unwilling 

ro  fend  fuppiies  to  an  army,  which,  though  engaged  in  a 

caufe  much  favoured  by  them,  was  commanded  by  their 

declared  enemies.  They  even  intercepted  fome  fmall  fuc- 

eours  fent  thither  by  the  king. 

Ws,Th£  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, nor  provifions  to  fpare  from  his  own  urgent  wants, 
refolved  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  might  at  once 
relieve  the  neceflitica  of  the  Irifh  proteitants,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England.   A  truce 
with  the  rebels,  he  thought,  would  enable  his  fubjects  in 
Ireland  to  provide  for  their  own  fupport,  and  would  pro- 
cure him  the  aihftance  of  the  army  againft  the  Englifh  par- 
liament.  But  as  a  treaty  with  the  people,  fo  odious  for 
their  barbarities,  and  (till  more  for  their  religion,  might 
be  reprefented  in  invidious  colours,  and  renew  all  thofe 
calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  loaded  ;  it  was  neceffa- 
ry  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  conducting  that  mea- 
fure.  A  remon {trance  from  the  army  was  made  to  the 
Irifh  council,  reprefenting  their   intolerable    necefiities, 
and  craving  permiffion  to  leave  the  kingdom  :  And  if  that 
were  refuitd,  We  tnujl  have  recourfe,  they  faid,  to  that  jirjl 
and  primary  law,  with  which  God  has  endowed  all  men  ;  we 
mean  the  law  of  nature^  which  teaches  every  creature  to  pre- 
ferve  itfelff.   Memorials  both  to  the  king  and  parliament 
were  tranfmitted  by  the  juiticcs  and  council,  in  which 
their  wants  and  dangers  arc  fhongly  fet  forth!  ;    and 
though  the  general  expreflions  in  thefe  memorials  might 
perhaps  be  fufpected  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the  parti- 
cular facts  mentioned,  from  the  confeflion  of  the  Englifh 
parliament  itfelf§  ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Irifh  proteitants  were  reduced  to  great 
cxtremities'l  ;  and  it  became  prudent  in  the  king,  if  not 
abfoiutely  neceflary,  to  embrace  fome  expedient,   which 
might  fecure  them,  for  a  time,  from  the  ruin  and  mifery 
v\  ith  which  they  were  threatened. 

x\ccordingly,  the  king  gave  orders*!  toOrmcndar.d 

*  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  530.       Clarendon,  vol.  iii.    p.  167. 

t  Ru-ih.  v«U  vi,  p.  .537.  t    Idem.  ibid.  p.   538.  §  Ideiv. 

ibid.   p.  540.  R  See  farther  Carte's  Orinond,  vol.  iii.  No.  113. 

J27,  128,  129.  134.  136.  141.  U4.  14^.  138.  ijo.  All  thefe  paper* 
put  it  pail  a. mot,  that  the  necellities  of  the  Engltlh  army  io  Ireland 
were  extreme.  See  fa rtlitr,  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  537,  and  Dugdalc*  p,  853, 
834-  ^  7th  September.     Sec  R«Uj.  v«l.  vi-  [>•  53;-  544-.  547- 
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the  juflices  to  conclude,  for  a  year,  a  reflation  of  arms     CHAP. 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the  liiih  were  go-        LVI. 
verned,  and  to    leave  both  fides    in   pofleffion    of   their     {S~V\J 
prefent  advantages.  The  parliament,   whofe  bufinefs    it         l6^- 
was  to  find  fault  with  every  meafure  adopted  by  the  op- 
polite  party,  and  who  would  notlofe  fo  f.iiran  opportuni- 
ty of  reproaching  the  king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irith  pa- 
pifls,  exclaimed    loudly  againft  this    ceilation.  Among 
other  reafons,  they  infilled  upon  the  divine  vengeance, 
which  England  might  juftly  dread,  for  tolerating  antiehrif- 
tian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  political  . 
agreements*.  Religion*  though  every  day  employed  as  the 
engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purpofes,  was  fuppofed  too 
facred  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  temporal  interefts  or  fafety 
of  kingdoms. 

After  the  ceflation,  there  was  little  necefSty,  as  well 
as  no  means,  of  fubfifting  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  king 
ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to 
fend  over  confiderable  bodies  of  it  to  England.  Moft  of 
them  continued  in  his  fervice :  but  a  fmall  part  having 
imbibed  in  Ireland  a  ftrong  animofity  againft  the  catho- 
lics, and  hearing  the  king:s  party  univerfally  reproached 
with  popery,  foon  after  deferted  to  the  parliament. 

Some  Irilh  catholics  came  over  with  thefe  troops,  and 
joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the  fame  cru- 
elties and  diibrders  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomedf . 
The  parliament  voted,  that  no  quarter,  in  any  action, 
ihould  ever  be  given  them  :  But  prince  Rupert,  by  mak- 
ing fome  reprifals,  foon  reprefled  this  inhumanity^. 

•  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  557.  +  Whitlocke,  p.  78. 103* 
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Invapn  of  the  Scots Battle  of ' Mai'fon-moor '£. 

of  Crcpredy-bridge Effcx's  forces  di farmed oe'cotifk 

battle  of  Newbury Rife  and  char aBer  of  the  huhpeii- 

dentS' Self-denying  ordinance— Fairfax ,     Crom ivel. 

> Treaty  of  Uxbridge' Execution  oj  Laud.. 


CK  A  P.  rpHE  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,. 
LVII.  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  parliament,  and 

L/"V   O     had  raifed  himfelf  from  that  low  conditdon  into  which  he 

J&44*    .     had  at  fir  ft  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upon  xn  equal  footing  with 

his  adverfaries.  Yorkfhire,  and  all  the  northern  countieb, 

were  reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftlc  ;  and,  execpt- 

\  ing  Hull,   the  parliament  was  matter  of  no  garrifon  in 

vhefe  quarters.  In  the  weft,  Plymouth  alone,  having  been 
in  vain  befieged  by  prince  Maurice,  redded  the  king's  au- 
thority: And  had  it  not  been  for  the  difappointment  in  the 
enterprise  of  Glocefter,  the  royal  garrifons  had  reached, 
without  interruption,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other-,  and  had  occupied  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than 
thofe  of  the  parliament.  Many  of  the  royalifts  flattered 
thcmfclves,  that  the  fame  vigorous  fpirit,  which  had  ele- 
vated them  to  the  prefent  height  of  power,  would  ftill  fa- 
vour their  progrefs,  and  obtain  them  a  final  viclory  over 
their  enemies  :  But  thofe  who  judged  more  found ly,  ob- 
served that,  befides  the  accefjion  of  the  whole  Scottiih  na- 
tion to  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  the  very  principle  en 
which  the  royal  fucccfles  had  been  founded,  was  every 
day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by  the  oppofite  party.  The 
king's  troops,  full  of  gentry  and  nobility,  had  exerted  a 
valour  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  and  had  hitherto  been 
fuccefsful  in  almoft  every  rencounter:  Eut,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  whole  nation  became  warlike,  by  the  continu- 
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rds,  this  s  more  equally    CHAP. 

iperior  numbers,  it  was  expected,  mult  at  LVII. 
length  obtain  the  victory.  The  king's  troops  a! fo,  ill  paid,  vs-«— v~^> 
and  deftitute  of  every  neceffary,  could  not  poflibly  be  re-  l6-i4- 
tamed  in  equal  difcipline  with  the  parliamentary  forces, 
to  whom  all  fupplies  were  furniihed  from  unexhaufted 
ftorcs  and  treafures*.  The  feveriry  of  manners,  fo  much 
afFecAed  by  thefe  zealous  rcligionifts,  alnfted  their  military 
inititutions;  and  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  character  by 
which  the  auftere  reformers  of  church  and  ftate  were  dif- 
tinguifhed,  enable  the  parliamentary  chiefs  to  reflrain  their 
ibldiers  within  flricter  rules  and  more  exact  order.  And 
while  the  king's  oilicers  indulged  thcrnfelves  even  in 
greater  licenfes  than  thofe  to  which,  during  times  of 
peace,  they  had  been  accuftomed,  they  were  apt,  both  to 
neglect  their  military  duty,  and  to  fet  a  pernicious  exam- 
ple of  diforder  to  the  foldiers  under  their  command. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all  Englifn- 
men,  who  ferved  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and  treated 
with  extraordinary  refpe£t :  And  molt  of  them,  being  de- 
fcended  of  good  families,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  abfence, 
unacquainted  with  the  new  principles  which  depreffed  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  had  inlitted  under  the  royal  ftan- 
dard.  But  it  is  obfervabb  that,  though  the  military  pro- 
fefTion  requires  great  genius,  and  long  experience,  in  the 
principal  commanders,  all  its  fubordinate  duties  may  be 
discharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from  fuperficial  prac- 
tice. Citizens  and  country  gentlemen  foon  became  ex- 
cellent oilicers ;  and  the  generals  of  greateft  ^ame  and 
capacity  happened,  all  of  them,  to  fpring  up  on  the  fide 
of  the  parliament.  The  courtiers  and  great  nobility,  in 
the  other  party,  checked  the  growth  of  any  extraordinary 
genius  among  the  fubordinate  oilicers;  and  every  man 
there,  as  in  a  regular  eftablifhed  government,  was  confin- 
ed  to  the  {cation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed  him. 

IE  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  win- 
ter, tor  the  enfuing  campaign,  fummoned  to  Oxford  all 
members  of  either  houfe,  who  adhered  to  his  interefts; 
and  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  name  of  prlia- 

*-,    fo  pa#ionately  eherifhed  by  the   Englifh  nationf. 
The  houfe  of  peers  was  pretty  full ;  and,  befides  the  no- 
bility employed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  con- 
tained twice   as   many  members  as  commonly  vote*' 
W'eftminfter.  The  houfe  of  commons  confided  of  about 

*  Ru(liw«rth,  vol.  t1.  p.  56^,  f  Rufhwoth,  v»1.  v!.  p.  557. 
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C II  A  P.     1 40;  which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of  the  otlrer  houfe 
LVII.       of  commons*. 

{y~y~\J  So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  upon 
J644-  the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excife  was  unknown  to 
them  ;  and,  among  the  other  evils  arifing  from  thefe  do- 
meftic  wa>rs,  was  the  introduction  of  that  impoil  into 
England.  The  parliament  at  Weltminfter  having  voted 
an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities ;  thofe  at 
Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and  conferred  that  revenue 
on  the  king.  And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better  to  re- 
cruit his  army,  they  granted  him  the  fum  of  100,000 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon  the  Subject. 
The  king  circulated  privy  feals,  counterfigned  by  the  fpea- 
kers  of  both  houfes,  requiring  the  loan  of  particular  fums 
from  fuch  per fons  as  lived  within  his  quartersf.  Neither 
party  had  as  yet  got  above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching 
their  antagonists  with  thefe  illegal  meafures. 

The  AVeitminfter  parliament  paffed  a  whimfical  ordi- 
nance, commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
the  neighbourhood,  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week,  and  to  pay 
the  value  of  it  for  the  fuppport  of  the  public  caufe|.  It 
it  eafily  imagined,  that,  provided  the  money  were  paid,, 
they  troubled  themfelves  but  little  about  the  execution  of 
their  ordinance. 

Such  wastheking*s  fituation,  that,  in  order  to  reflore 
peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occafion  tb  demand  any 
other  terms  than  the  reftoring  of  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
ticn  ;  the  replacing  him  in  the  fame  rights  which  had  ever 
been  enioyed  by  his  predecefTors ;  and  the  re-eftablifh- 
jng,  on  its  ancient  balls,  the  whole  frame  of  government, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical.  And,  that  he  might  facili- 
tate an  end  feemingly  fo  defirable,  he  offered  to  employ 
means  equally  popular,  an  univerfal  act  of  oblivion,  and  a 
toleration  or  indulgence  to  tender  consciences.  Nothing 
therefore  could  contribute  more  to  his  interefts  than  every 
difcourfe  of  peace,  and  every  difcuSSion  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  that  blcffmg  could  be  obtained.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  he  Solicited  a  treaty,  on  all  occafions,  and  defired  a 
conference  and  mutual  examination  of  pretenfions,  even 
when  he  entertained  no  hopes  that  any  couclufion  could 
pofTibly  refult  from  it. 

For  like  reafons  the  parliament  prudently  avoided,  as 
much  as  pofhble,  all  advances  towards  negociation,  and 
were  cautious  not  to  expofe  too  eafy  to  cenlure  thofe  high 

*  Rufliworth.vol.  vi.  566.  s~A,S1r-     t  Rnfliworlb.vol.  vl  p.  59c 
X  I>U£t!;Uc,  p.  119.      Jtufh,  vol.  vi.  p.  748. 
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terms,  which  their  apprehenfiens  or  their  ambition  made    C  II  A  V. 
them  previoufly   demand  of  the    king.     'J  hough    their       LVli. 
partifans  were  blinded  with  the  thickcit  veil  of  religious     O^V^O 
prejudices,  they  dreaded  to  bring  their  pretentions  to  tlio         J^;'. 
tell,  or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  facred  authority  of  the  law?,  to  the  vencra* 
ble  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular  le  ;re 

afhamed  to  plead  nothing  but  fears  and  jealouhes,  which 
were  not  avowed  by  the  conflitution,  and  for  which,  nei- 
the  pcrfonal  character  of  Charles,  fo  full  of  virtue, 
nor  his  Situation,  fo  deprived  of  all  independent  authority, 
teemed  to  ailbrd  any  reafonable  foundation.  Grievances 
which  had  been  fully  redreiTed ;  powers,  either  legal  or 
illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced  ;  it  fecmed 
unpopular  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful,  any  farther  to 
infift  on. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  univerfal  veneration 
paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  ifiued  a  declaration, 
in  which  he  fet  forth  all  the  tumults  by  which  himfelf  and 
his  partifans  in  both  houfes  had  been  driven  from  London; 
and  he  thence  inferred,  that  the  aflembly  at  Weltminil 
was  no  longer  a  free  parliament,  and,  till  its  liberty  were 
reftored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As  this  declaration 
was  an  obftacle  to  all  treaty,  fome  contrivance  leemed  re- 
quifite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  i.ktti.r  was  written,  in  the  foregoing  fpirit,  to  the 
earl  of  EiTex,  and  fubferibed  by  the  prince,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  forty-three  noblemen*.  They  there  exhort  him 
to  be  an  instrument  of  reftoring  peace,  and  to  promote 
that  happy  end  with  thole  by  whom  he  was  employed. 
Eflex,  though  much  difguilcd  with  the  parliament,  though 
apprehensive  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  driving, 
though  deiirous  of  any  reafonable  accommodation  ;  yet 
was  it i II  more  refolute  to  preferve  an  honorable  fidelity 
to  the  truft  repofedin  him.  Ke  replied,  that  as  the  paper 
fent  him  neither  contained  any  addrefs  to  the  houfes  of 
parliament,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  their  authority, 
he  could  not  communicate  it  to  them.  Like  propofals  had 
been  reiterated  by  the  king,  during  the  enfuing  campaign, 
ami  itill  met  with  a  like  anfwer  from  Eflexf. 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the  king,  this 
fpring,  fent  another  letter,  drre&ed  to  the  lords  and  com-    . 
mons  of  parliament  aflcmbled  at  Weftminfter  :  But  as  lie 

*  Clarendqn,  vol.  iit.p.  442,  Rulhworth,  vol.  vj.  p.  566.  Wliit- 
lockc,  p.  77.  +  Clarendon,  vol.  iti.  p.  444i     Rulhwortbj 

■vi.  p.  569,  570.     WJndocke,  p,  ..,.;, 
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CHAP,     alfo  mentioned,  in  the  letter,  the  lords  and  commons   of 
LV1I.       parliament   afiembled  at  Oxford,  and  declared  that   his 
{y^V^SJ     fcone  and  intention  was  to  make   provision  that  all  the 
*&44.        members  of  both  houies  might  fecurely  meet  in  a  full  and 
tree  aiTemblyi  the  parliament,  perceiving  the   concluiiou 
implied,  refuted  all  treaty  upon  fuch  terms*.  And 
king,  who  knew  what  lmall  hopes  there  were  of  accom- 
modation, would  not  abandon  the  pretentions  \\  hich  he 
had  aflumed  ;  nor  acknowledge  the  two  houies,  more  ex- 
prefsly,  for  a  free  parliament. 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died ;  a  man  as  much 
hated  by  one  party,  as  refpected  by  the  other.  Ac  Lon- 
don, he  was  considered  as  the  victim  to  national  iiberty, 
who  had  abridged  his  life  by  inceflant  labours  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  countryf  :  At  Oxford  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  itruck  with  an  uncommon  difeafe,  and  to  have 
been  confumed  with  vermin  ;  as  a  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance, for  his  multiplied  crimes  and  treafons.  He  had 
been  fo  little  ftudious  of  improving  his  private  fortune  in 
thofe  civil  wars,  of  which  he  had  been  one  principal  au- 
thor, that  the  parliament  thought  themfelves  obliged,  from 
gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  $.  We 
now  return  to  the  military  operations,  which,  during  the 
winter,  were  carried  on  with  vigour  in  fcveral  places,  not- 
withstanding the  feverity  of  the  feafon. 

Th.E  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at  Mo- 
ftyue,  in  North-Wales ;  and  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Biron,  they  befieged  and  took  the  caftles 
of  Ha  warden,  Beefton,  Acton,  and  Ded  dington-houie§. 
No  place  in  Chefhire,  or  the  neighbourhood,  now  ad- 
ed  to  the  parliament,  except  Nantwich:  And  to  this 
town  Biron  laid  fiege  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  of 
the  royalifts,  affembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  York- 
shire, and  having  joined  fir  William  Brercton,  was  ap- 
proaching to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
oiers,  elated  with  fueeefles  obtained  in  Ireland,  had  en* 
tsrtained  the  molt  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamen- 
tary iorces  j  a  difpofition  which,  if  confined  to  the  army, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  good  prefage  of  victory  ;  but  if  it 
extend  to  the  general,  is  the  molt  probable  forerunner  of 
•feat*  Fairfax  iuddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  roy- 
Rjth  Jan.  aliits.  The  fweliing  of  the  river,  by  a  thaw,  divided  one 
part  of  the  army  from  the  other.    That  part  expofed  to 

rcnclon,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.     Whitlockej  p.  79.  1   H>id, 

p>  66.     .     •      n.  ijtb  February,  1643.    §  RutUworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  299. 
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Fairfax,  being  beaten  from  their  poft,  retired  into  the    CHAP* 
chureh  of  Acton,  and  were  all  taken  prifoners:  The  other       I .VII. 
retreated  with  precipitation*.    And  thus  was  diflipated,      {yY~\J 
or  rendered  ufelefs,  that  body  of  forces  which  had  been         l644« 
drawn  from  Ireland ;  and  the  parliamentary  party  revived 
in  thofe  north-weft  counties  of  England. 

The  invafion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with  confe-  lnvafi«n 
quences  of  much  greater  importance.  The  Scots,  having  k°m  Soot* 
fummoned  in  vain  the  town  of  Newcaftlc,  which  was 
fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  fir  Thomas  Glenham,  pafietl  23d  Feb. 
the  Tyne  ;  and  faced  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  lay 
at  Durham  with  an  army  of  14,000  menf*  Alter  fome 
military  operations,  in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the 
enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provisions,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  great  difatler  which  had  befallen  his  forces 
in  Yorkshire.  Colonel  Bellafis,  whom  he  had  left  with  a 
confidcrable  body  of  troops,  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  **&Aprfl« 
by  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Chefhire 
with  his  victorious  forces^:.  Afraid  of  being  inclofed  be- 
tween two  armies,  Newcaftle  retreated  j  and  Leveil  hav- 
ing joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  fat  down  before  York,  to 
which  the  army  of  the  loyalifts  had  retired.  But  as  the 
parliamentary  and  Scottifh  forces  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  inveft  fo  large  a  town,  divided  by  a  river,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  incommoding  it  by  a  loofe 
blockade;  and  affairs  remained,  for  fome  time,  in  fuC* 
penfc  between  thefe  oppofite  armies|j. 

During  this  winter  and  fpring,  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom had  alfo  been  infefted  with  war.  Hopeton,  having 
aflembled  an  army  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  SufTex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  aflbciation,  which 
feemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him.  Waller  fell  upon 
liim  at  Cherington,  and  gave  him  a  defeat^  of  confider- 
able  importance.  In  another  quarter,  fiege  being  laid  to 
Newark  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  prince  Rupert  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  relieving  a  town  of  fuch  confequence, 
which  alone  preferred  the  communication  open  between 
the  king's  fouthern  and  northern  quarters^.  With  a  fmall 
force,  but  that  animated  by  his  aclive  courage,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy,  relieved  the  town,  and  totally  difli- 
pated  that  army  of  the  parliament**. 

liuT  though  fortune  feemed  to  have  divided  her  fa- 
vours between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himfelf,  in  the 

*  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  ^or.  f  Idem,  ibid.  p.  615.  \  Idem,  ibid. 
p>  618.  |j  Idem,  ibid.  p.  (no.  §  39th  of  March,  ^  Rufhworth, 
vol.  vi.  p.  306k       *•  silt  of  March. 
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CHAP,    main,  a  confiderable  lofer  by  this  winter-campaign  ;  and 

LVII.       he  prognofticated  a  ftill  worfe  event  from  the  enfuing 

O^WJ    Cummer.  The  preparations  of  the  parliament  were  great, 

I'6/,;*        and  much  exceeded  the  {lender  refources  of  which  he  was 

pofTeffed.    In  the  eaftern  aflbciation,  they  levied  14,000 

men,  under  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  feconded  by  Crom- 

wei*.  An  army  of  10,000  men,  under  EfTex,  another  of 

«      nearly  the  fame  force  under  Waller,  was  aflembled  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  London.  The  former  was  deftined  to 

oppofe  the  king :  The  latter  was  appointed  to  march  into 

the  weft,  where  prince  Maurice,  with  a  fmall  army  which 

went  continually  to  decay,  was  fpending  his  time  in  vain 

before  Lyme,  an  inconfiderable  town  upon  the  fea-coaft. 

The  utmoft  efforts  of  the  king  could  not  raife  above  10,000 

men  at  Oxford ;  and  on  their  fword  chiefly,  during  the 

campaign,  were  thefe  to  depend  for  fubfiftence. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every 
way  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclofed  in  Ox- 
ford, in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Exeter,  where 
fhe  hoped  to  be  delivered,  unmolefted,  of  the  child  with 
which  fhe  was  now  pregnant,  and  whence  fhe  had  the 
means  of  an  eafy  efcape  into  France,  if  prefled  by  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  She  knew  the  implacable  hatred 
which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  religion,  and 
her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne  her.  Laft 
fummer  the  commons  had  fent  up  to  the  peers  an  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  againft  her ;  becaufe,  in  his 
utmoft  diftrefles,  fhe  had  affifted  her  hufband  with  arms 
and'  ammunition,  which  fhe  had  bought  in  Hollandf. 
And  had  fhe  fallen  into  their  hands,  neither  her  fex,  (he 
knew,  nor  high  ftation,  could  protect  her  againft  infults 
at  leaft,  if  not  danger,  from  thofe  haughty  republicans, 
who  fo  little  affected  to  conduct  themfelvs  by  the  maxims 
of  gallantry  and  politenefs. 

From  the  beginning  of  thefe  difTentions,  the  parlia- 
ment, it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  affumed  an  ex- 
treme afcendant  over  their  fovereign,  and  had  difplayed 
a  violence,  and  arrogated  an  authority,  which,  on  his 
fide,  would  not  have  been  compatible  either  with  his  tem- 
per or  his  fituation.  While  he  fpoke  perpetually  of  par- 
doning all  rebels  ;  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  punifh- 
ment  of  delinquents  and  maftgr.ants  :  While  he  offered  a 
toleration  and  indulgence  to  tender  confidences;  they 
threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy  :  To  his  pro- 
feffions  of  lenity,  they  oppofed  declarations  of  rigour : 

*  Rufliworth,  vol,  vi.  p.  $41.  t  Mem,  ibid,  p  $»'. 
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And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the  laws  inculcated  a     CHAP, 
refpe&ful  fubordination  to  the  crown,  the  more  careful        LVII. 
they,  by  their  lofty  pretentions,  to  cover  that  defect     v— '-"~ v-*»-> 
which  they  laboured.  l  u' 

Their  great  advantages  in  the  north  fecmed  to  feeond 
their  ambition,    and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs  in 
their  unwarrantable  entcrprifes.  Manchefter,  having  ta- 
ken Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and 
Fairfax;  and  York  was  now  clofely  befieged  by  their 
combined  forces.    That  town,  though  vigoroufly  defen- 
ded by  Newcaftle,  was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  and   the 
parliamentary  generals,  after  enduring  great  lofies  and 
fatigues,  flattered  themfelves  that  all  their  labours  would 
at  la  ft  be  crowned  by  this  important  conqucft.  On  a  fucb- 
den,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince  Ru- 
pert.   This  gallant  commander,  having  vigoroufly  exerted 
himfelf  in  Lancashire  and  Chefhire,  had  collected  acon- 
fiderable  army,  and,  joining  fir  Charles  Lucas,  who  com- 
manded Newcaftle' s  horfe,  haftened  to  the  relief  of  York, 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  Scottifh  and  parlia- 
mentary generals   raifed  the  fiege,  and,  drawing  up  on 
Marfton-moor,   purpofed  to  give   battle  to  the  royalifts. 
Prince  Ruperc  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter, 
and,   interpofmg  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the 
enemy,    lafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle. 
The  marquis  endeavoured  to  purfuade  him,  that,  hav- 
ing fo   fuccefsfully  effected  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be 
content  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my, now  much  diminifhed  by  their  lolTes,  and  difcou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,   to  diffblve  by  thofe  mutual  dif- 
fenfions  which   had  begun,  to  take  place  among  them*. 
The  prince,  whofe  martial  difpoiition  was  not  fufficient- 
ly  tempered  with  prudence,  nor  foftened  by  complaifance, 
pretending  pofitive  orders  from  the  king,  without  deign- 
ing to  confult  with  Newcaftle,  whofe  merits  and  fervices     ^i  Julyv 
deferved  better    treatment,    immediately   iffued    orders 
for  battle,  and  led  out  an  army  to  Marfton-moorf.    This 
action  was  obftinately  difputed  between  the  molt  nume-     Battle  of 
rous  armies  that  were  engaged  during  the  courfe  of  thefe     Marftoi*- 
wars  ;  nor  were  the  forces  on  each  fide  much  different     m^,r« 
in  number.     Fifty   thoufand  Britifh  troops  were  led  to 
mutual  (laughter ;  and  the  victory  feemed  long  undeci- 
ded between  them.     Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royalifts,  was  oppofed   to  Crom- 

"*  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  p.  40. 
t  Clarcadoa,  vol.  v-  p-  ;»$« 
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CHAP,    wel*,  who    conducted  the  choice  troops  of  the  pariia. 
LVII,       merit,  enured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader* 

.(^/"WJ  animated  by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  moft  rigid  dif- 
•1644.  cipline.  After  a  iharp  combat,  the  cavalry  of  theroyalifb 
gave  way  ;  and  fuch  of  the  infantry  as  ftood  next  them 
were  likewife  borne  down,  and  put  to  flight.  Newcaftle's 
regiment  alone,  refolute  to  conquer  or  to  perilh,  obfti- 
nately  kept  their  ground,  and  maintained  by  their  dead 
bodies,  the  fame  order  in  which  they  had  at  firft  been 
ranged.  In  the  other  wing,  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  colo- 
nel Lambert,  with  fome  troops,  broke  through  the  roy- 
alifts  ;  and,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  foon 
reached  their  victorious  friends,  engaged  alfo  in  purfuit 
of  the  enemy.  But  after  that  tcmpelt  was  pad,  Lucas,, 
who  commanded  the  royalifts  in  this  wing,  reftoring  or- 
der to  his  broken  forces,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the 
parliamentary  cavalry,  threw  them  into  diforder,  pufhed 
them  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  put  that  whole  wing 
to  rout.  When  ready  to  feize  on  their  carriages  and  bag- 
gage, he  perceived  Cromwel,  who  was  now  returned 
from  purfuit  of  the  other  wing.  Both  fides  were  not  a 
little  furprifed  to  find  that  they  muft  again  renew  the 
combat  for  that  victory  which  each  of  them  thought 
they  had  already  obtained.  The  front  of  the  battle  was. 
now  exactly  counterchanged  ;  and  each  army  occupied 
the  ground  which  had  been  pofTeffed  by  the  enemy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  This  fecond  battle  was  equally 
furious  and  defperate  with  the  firft  :  But  after  the  ut~ 
moft  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties,  victory  wholly 
turned  to  the  fide  of  the  parliament.  The  prince's  train 
of  artiliery  was  taken  ;  and  his  whole  army  purfued  off 
'      the  field  of  battlef. 

T:  ns  event  was  in  itfelf  a  mighty  blow  to  the  king;  but 
proved  more  fatal  in  its  confequences.  The  marquis  of 
Newcaftle  was  entirely  loft  to  the  royal  caufe.  That  noble- 
man, the  ornament  of  th  *  court  and  of  his  order,  had 
been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  difpoli- 
tion,  into  thefe  military  operations,  merely  by  a  high 
fenfe  of  honor,  and  a  perfonal  regard  to  his  mafter.  The 
dangers  of  war  was  difregarded  by  his  valour ;  but  its, 
fatigues  were  oppreflive  to  his  natural  indolence.  Mu- 
nificent a*nd  generous  in  his  expence  ;  polite  and  eleganc 
in  his  tafte  ;  courteous  and  humane  in  his  behaviour ;  he 
brought  a  great  acceffion  of  friends  and  of  credit  to  the 

*  Ruflworth,  part  3.  vol.  ii.  p.  633,  f  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi. 

p.  633.    Whitlockc,  p,  8<;» 
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party  which  he  embraced.    But  amidft  all  the  hurry  of 
action,  his  inclinations  were  fecretly  drawn  to  the  foft      CHAPjJ 
arts  of  peace,  in  which  he  took  delight ;  and  the  charms       LVII. 
of  poetry,  'mufic,  and  converfation,  often  ftole  him  from  «  v-*-\"«fc-> 
his  rougher  occupations.  He  chofe  fir  William  Davenant,        * *>*•*• 
an  ingenious  poet,  for  his  lieutenant-general :  The  other 
perfons,  in   whom  he  placed  confidence,  were  more  the 
inftruments  of  his  refined  pleafures,  than  qualified  for  the 
bufmeis  which  they  undertook  :  And  the  feverity  and  ap- 
plication requifite  to  the  fupport  of  difcipline,  were  quali- 
ties in  which  he  was  entirely  wanting*. 

When  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice,  refolved 
on  this  battle,  and  iffucd  all  orders,  without  communicat- 
ing his  intentions  to  him  ;  he  took  the  field,  but,  he  faid, 
merely  as  a  volunteer  5  and,  except  by  his  perfonal  courage, 
which  fhone  out  with  luftre,  he  had  no  (hare  in  the  action. 
Enraged  to  find  that  all  his  fuccefsful  labours  were  ren- 
dered abortive  by  one  a£t  of  fatal  temerity,  terrified  with 
the  profpe£t  of  renewing  his  pains  and  fatigue,  he  re* 
folved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few  refources  which  re- 
mained to  a  defperate  caufe,  and  thought  that  the  fame 
regard  to  honor,  which  had  at  firlt  called  him  to  arms, 
now  required  him  to  abandon  a  party,  where  he  met 
with  fuch  unworthy  treatment.  Next  morning  early,  he 
fent  word  to  the  prince  that  he  was  initantly  to  leave  the  , 
kingdom ;  and,  without  delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough, 
where  he  found  a  veffel,  which  carried  him  beyond  fea. 
During  the  enfuing  years,  till  the  reftoration,  he  lived 
abroad  in  great  necefiity,  and  faw,  with  indifference,  his 
opulent  fortune  fequeftered  by  thofe  who  affumed  the  go- 
vernment of  England.  He  difdained,  by  fubmiffion  or 
compofition,  to  mow  obeifance  to  their  ufurped  authority; 
and  the  leait  favourable  cenfors  of  his  merit  allowed,  that 
the  fidelity  and  fervices  of  a  whole  life  had  fuiliciently 
atoned  for  one  rath  action  into  which  his  palfion  had  be- 
trayed himf. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off  the 
remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lancafhire.  Glen- 
ham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  furrender  York  ;  'and  ,^t{,  ju[„ 
he  marched  out  his  ^arrifon  with  all  the  honors  of  war:}.". 
Lord  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  city,  eftablilhed  his  go- 
vernment in  that  whole  county,  and  fent  a  thoufand 
horfe  into  Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  that  quarter,  and  attend  the  motions  of  prince 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  507,  508.    See  Warwick. 
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CHAP.    Rupert:  The  Scottifh  army  marched  northwards,  in  on. 

LVII.       der  to  join  the  earl  of  Calender,  who  was  advancing  with 

{^Y\J     ten  thoufand  additional  forces*  ;  and  to  reduce  the  town 

1644.        ©f  Newcaftle,  which  they  took  by  ftorm  :    The  earl  of 

Manchefter,  with  Cromwel,-  to  whom  the  fame  of  this 

great  victory  was  chiefly  afcribed,  and  who  was  wound* 

ed  in  the  a&ion,  returned  to  the  eaftern  aiTociation,  in 

order  to  recruit  his  armyf. 

While  thefe  events  pafTcd  in  the  north,  the  king's  af- 
fairs in  the  fouth  were  conducted  with  more  fucceis  and 
greater  abilities.  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Brentford,  a£r.ed  under  the  king  as  gene- 
ral. 

The  parliament  foon  completed  their  two  armies - 
commanded  byEiTex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal  of  the 
city  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many  fpeeches  were 
made  ro  the  citizens  by  the  parliamentary  leaders,  in  or- 
der to  excite  their  ardour.  Hollis,  in  particular,  exhort- 
ed them  not  to  fpare,  on  this  important  occafion,  either 
their  purfes,  their  perfon3,  or  their  prayers:};;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, it  rnuft  be  confefled,  they  were  fufBciently  liberal 
in  all  thefe  contributions.  The  two  generals  had  orders  to 
march  with  their  combined  armies  towards  Oxford; 
and,  if  the  king  retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  fiege  to  it, 
and  by  one  enterprife,  put  a  period  to  the  war.  The  king, 
leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  in  Oxford,  paiTed  with  dex- 
terity between  the  two  armies,  which  had  taken  Abing- 
don, and  had  inclofed  him  on  both  fides§.  He  marched 
towards  Worccfter ;  and  Waller  received  orders  from 
Eflex  to  follow  him  and  watch  his  motions ;  while  he 
himfelf  marched  into  the  weft  in  queft  of  prince  Mau- 
rice. Waller  had  approached  within  two  mile8  of  the 
royal  camp,  and  was  only  feparated  from  it  by  the  Se- 
vern, when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king  was 
advanced  to  Bewdly,  and  had  directed  his  courfe  to- 
wards Shrewfbury.  In  order  to  prevent  him,  Waller 
prefently  diflodged,  and  haftened  by  quick  marches  to 
that  town  ;  while  the  king,  fuddenly  returning  upon  his 
own  foctlleps,  reached  Oxford ;  and  having  reinforced 
his  army  frcm  that  garrifon,  now  in  his  turn  marched 
Eattle  rf  cut  in  queft  of  Waller.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other 
Ornprcdy-  at  Crcpredy-bridge  near  Banbury  ;  but  the  Charvvell  ran 
29th0  June,  between  them.  Next  day  the  king  decamped  and  march- 
ed towards  Daven try.  Waller  ordered  a  confiderable  d#- 

*  Whidocfce,  p.  88.  t  Ivtifh  worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  64 1, 
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fachmcnt  to  pafs  the  bridge,  with  an  intention  of  falling    CHAP. 
on  the   rear  of  the  royaiifls.  He  was  repulfed,  routed,       LVII. 
and  purfued  with   conCderable  lofs*.  Stunned  and  dif-     (-/"YAJ 
heartened  with  this  blow,  his  army  decayed  and  meited         it'44- 
away  by  defertion  ;  and  the  king  thought  he  might  fafe- 
ly  leave  it,  and  march  weitward  againft  EfTex.  That  gene- 
ral, having  obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Lyme,  haying  taken  Weymouth  and  Taunton,  advanced 
flill  in  his  conqueils,  and  met  with  no  equal  oppofition. 
The  king  followed  him,  and  having  reinforced  his  army 
from  all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  an  army  fa- 
perior  to  the  enemy.  EfTex,  retreating  into  Cornwal,  in- 
formed the  parliament  of  his  danger,  and  defired  them 
to  fend  an  army,  which   might  fall  on    the  king's  rear. 
General  Middleton  received  a  commiflion  to  execute  that 
fervice ;  but  came  too  late.  EiTex's  army,  cooped  up  in 
a  narrow  corner  at  Leftithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and 
provifions,  and   feeing  no  profpe£l  of  fucccur,  was  re- 
duced to  the  laft  extremity.  The    king  preiTed   them  on 
one  fide  ;  prince  Maurice  on  another ;  fir  Richard  Gran- 
ville on  a  third.  Eilex,  Robarts,  and  fome  of  the  princi* 
pal  orhcers,  efcaped  in   a  boat  to  Plymouth  :    Balfour 
with  his  horfe   palled  the  king's  out-polls,  in   a  thick 
mill,  and  got  fafely  to  the  garrifons  of  his  own  party. 
The  foot  under  Skippon  were  obliged  to  furrender  their      «  „ 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and    ammunition  ;  and    being 
conducted  to   the  parliament's  quarters,  were  difmiffed. 
By  this  advantage,   which    was   much  boalled  of,    the    EiTex's  for- 
king,   befides   the   honour  of  the   enterprife,    obtained    ces  tllf-rm* 
what  he   flood  extremely  in  need  of:  The  parliament, 
having  preferved  the  men,  loil  what  they  could  eafily  rc- 
pairf. 

No  fooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London,  than 
the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks  to  Ef- 
fex  for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct  j  and  this 
method  of  proceeding,  no  lefs  politic  than  magnani- 
mous, was  preferved  by  the  parliament  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war.  Equally  indulgent  to  their 
friends  and  rigorous  to  their  enemies,  they  employed, 
with  fuccefs,  thefe  two  powerful  engines  of  reward  and 
punifhment,  in  confirmation  of  their  authority. 

That  the  king  might  have  lefs  rcafon  to  exult  in  the 
advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  weft,  the  par- 

*  Rufliworlh,  vol,  ti.  p.  676.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  497.  SirF.il. 
Walker,  p.  u.  |  RufhwiSrth,  vol.  vi.  p.  699, &c.     Whitlocke, 
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liamcnt  oppofed  to  him  very  numerous  forces.  Having 
armed,  anew,  EiTex's  fubdued,  but  not  difheartened 
troops,  they  ordered  Manchefter  and  Cromwel  to  march 
with  their  recruited  forces  from  the  eaftern  aiTociation  j 
and  joining  their  armies  to  thofe  of  Waller  and  Middle- 
ton,  as  well  as  of  Efiex,  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles 
chofe  his  poft  at  Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  ar- 
mies, under  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  attacked  him  with 
great  vigour  ;  and  that  town  was  a  fecond  time  the  fcene 
of  the  bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifh.  Eflex's  foldiers, 
exhorting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken  honour, 
and  revenge  the  difgrace  of  Lcftithiel,  made  an  impetus 
Ous  aflault  on  the  royalifts,  and  having  recovered  fome 
of  their  cannon,  loft  in  Cornwal,  could  not  forbear  em- 
bracing them  with  tears  of  joy.  Though  the  king's  troops 
defended  them  1  elves  with  valour,  they  were  overpower- 
ed by  numbers  ;  and  the  night  came  very  feafonably  to 
their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total  overthrow.  Charles, 
leaving  his  baggage  and  cannon  in  Dennington-caftle, 
near  Newbury,  forthwith  retreated  to  Wallingford,  and 
thence  to  Oxford*  There,  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of 
Northampton  joined  him,  with  confiderable  bodies  of  ca- 
valry. Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  he  ventured 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  now  employed  before 
Dennington-caftle*.  Eflex,  detained  by  ficknefs,  had 
not  joined  the  army  fince  his  misfortune  in  Cornwal. 
Manchefter,  who  commanded,  though  his  forces  were 
much  fupcrior  to  thofe  of  the  king,  declined  an  engage- 
ment, and  rejected  CromwePs  advice,  who  earneftly  pref* 
fed  him  not  to  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
iinifhing  the  war.  The  king's  army,  by  bringing  off  theif 
cannon  from  Dennington-caftle,  in  the  face  of  the  ene* 
my,  feemed  to  have  fufhciently  repaired  the  honour  which 
they  had  loft  at  Newbury  5  and  Charles,  having  the  fa-* 
tisf action  to  excite,  between  Manchefter  and  Cromwel, 
cqua^  animofities  with  thofe  which  formerly  took  place 
between  ElTex  and  Wallerf,  diftributed  his  army  into  win- 
ter quarters. 

Those  contefts  among  the  parliamentary  generals, 
which  had  dilturbed  their  military  operations,  were  re- 
newed in  London  during  the  winter  feafon ;  and  each  be- 
ing fupported  by  his  own  faction,  their  mutual  reproaches 
and  accufations  agitated  the  whole  city  and  parliament. 
There  had  long  prevailed,  in  that  party,  a  fecret  diftinc-' 
tion,  which,  though  the  dread  of  the  king's  power  had 
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crto  fuppreflcd  it,  yet,  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of    C  H  A  P. 
fuccefs  became  nearer  and  more  immediate,  began  to  dif-       1-VII. 
cover  itfelf,   with  high  conteit  and  animoiity.  The  Inde-     t/V"VJ 
PENriEtfTS,  who  had,  at  firft,  taken  (belter,  and  conceal-         l6-'1 
ed  thernfelves  under  the  wings  of  the  prksbyteriant., 
now  evidently  spppeared  a  dif.tinc.~t  party,  and  betrayed 
very  different  views  and  pretentions.    We  mult  here  en- 
deavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this   party,   and  of  its 
leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the  fcene  of  action. 

Durixg  thofe  times,  when  the  enthufiaftic  fpirit  met     p|fcantj 
with  fuch  honour  and  encouragement,   and  was  the  im-    chara&cr 
mediate  means  of  diftinc~tion  and  preferment;    it   was    ofthcinJc- 
impoffible  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  holy  fervours,  or  confine,    *3en 
within  any  natural  limits,  what  was  directed  towards  an 
infinite  and  fupcrnatural  object.  Every  man,  zs  promp- 
ted by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  excited  by  emulation,  or 
fupported  by  his  habits  of  hypocrify,   endeavoured  to  dif- 
tinquifh  himfelf  beyond  his  fellows,  and  to  arrive  at   a 
higher  pitch  of  faintihip  and  perfection.  In  proportion  to 
its  degree  of  fanaticifm,  each  feet  became  dangerous  and 
deftructive  ;  and  as  the  independents  went  a  note  higher 
than  the  prefbyterians,  they  could  lefs  bereftrained  with- 
in any  bounds  of  temper  and  moderation.  From  this  dif- 
tinction,  as  from  a  firit  principle,  were  derived,  by  a  ne- 
cefiary  confequence,  all  the  other  differences  of  thefe  two 
feds. 

The  independents  rejected  all  ecclcfinftical  e  ft  abli  fo- 
ments, and  would  admit  of  no  fpirirual  courts,  no  go- 
vernment among  pallors,  no  interpolition  of  the  magi- 
flratc  in  religious  concerns,  no  freed  encouragement  an- 
nexed to  any  fyltem  of  doctrines  or  opinions.  According 
to  their  principles,  each  congregation,  united  Voluntarily 
and  by  fpiritual  tie's,  cbmpofed,  within  itfelf,  a  feparate 
church,  and  exercifed  a  jurifdittiort,  but  one  destitute  of 
temporal  fanctions,  over  its  own  pallor  and  its  own  mem- 
bers.   Tlie  election  alone  of  the  congregation  was  fnf- 
heient  to  beftow  the  faccrdofal  character;  and  as  allef- 
fential  diltinction  ^was  dented  between  the  laity  and  the 
clergy,  no  ceremony,  no  inflitiuiop.,  jj?o  vocation,  no  im- 
pofition  of  hands,  was,  as  in  all  other  churches,  fuppofed 
requifite  to  convey  a  right  to  holy  orders.  The  enthufiafm 
of  the  prefbyterians  led  thein  to  refSfethe  authority  of 
prelates,  to  throw  off  the  reftraint  of  liturgies,  to  retrench 
ceremonies,  to  limit  the  riches  and  authority  oi  the  prieft- 
ly  office:  The  fanaticifm  of  the  independents,  exalted  to 
a  higher  pitch,  aboliflicd  ecclefialtical  government,  dif- 
dained  creeds  and  fyftcms,  neglected  cvjm'v  ceremony, 
Voi  ■  V.  X 
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CHAP,    and  confounded  all  ranks  and  orders.    The  fold  ier,  the 
LVII.       merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal, 
L/"Y"V>    -and  guided  by  the  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  refigned  himfelf  ' 
1644-         to  an  inward  and  fuperior  direction,  and  was  confecrated, 
in  a  manner,  by  an  immediate  iutercourfe  and  commu- 
nication with  heaven. 

The  catholics,  pretending  to  an  infallible  guide,  had 
juftified,  upon  that  principle,  their  doctrine  and  practice 
of  perfecution:  The  prefbyterians,  imagining  that  fuch 
clear  and  certain  tenets,  as  they  themfelves  adopted,  could 
be  rejected  only  from  a  criminal  and  pertinacious  obfti- 
nacy,  had  hitherto  gratified,  to  the  full,  their  bigoted 
zeal,  in  a  like  dectrine  and  practice  :  The  independents, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  fame  zeal,  were  led  into  the 
milder  principles  of  toleration.  Their  mind,  fet  afloat  in 
the  wide  fea  of  infpiration,  could  confine  itfelf  within  no 
certain  limits ;  and  the  fame  variations,  in  which  an  en- 
thuliaft  indulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train 
of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  Of  all  chriltian  fects, 
this  was  the  fir  ft,  which,  during  its  profperity,  as  well  as 
its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  reafonable  a  doctrine  owed 
its  origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extrava- 
gance and  fanaticifm. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  v.hofe  genius  feemed  to 
tend  towards  fuperftition,  were  treated  by  the  indepen- 
dents with  rigour.  The  doctrines  too  of  fate  ordeftiny, 
were  deemed  by  them  eflential  to  all  religion.  In  theie 
rigid  opinions,  the  whole  feclaries,  amidft  ail  their  other 
differences,  unanimoufly  concurred. 

The  political  fyftem  of  the  independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining  to  very 
narrow  limits,  the  power  of  the  crown,  ?nd  reducing  the 
king  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiftrate,  which  was  the  project: 
•  of  the  prelbyterians  j  this  feet,  more  ardent  in  the  purfuit 
of  liberty,  afpived  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  monarchy, 
and  even  of  the  ariftocracyj  and  projected  an  entire 
equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a  republic,  quite  free  and 
independent.  In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  they  were 
declared  enemies  to  all  propofals  for  peace,  except  on  fuch 
terms  as,  they  knew,  it  was  impoliible  to  obtain ;  and  they 
adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in  the  main,  prudent 
and  political,  that  whoever  draws  the  fword  againft  his 
lbvereign,  mould  throw  away  the  fcabbard.  By  terrify- 
ing others  with  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  offended 
prince,  they  had  engaged  greater  numbers  into  the  op- 
pofition  againft  peace,  than  had  adopted  their  other  prin- 
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ciples  with  regard  to  government  and  religion.  And  the     CHAP 
great  fuecefs,  which  had  already  attended  the  arms  of  the       LV1I. 
parliament,  and  the  greater,  which  was  loon  expected,      L/"WJ 
confirmed  them  (till  further  In  this  obltinacy.  l6-*4- 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  folicitor-general,  were  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  earl  of  EfiTex,  dif- 
guited  with  a  war,  of  which  he  began  to  forefee  the  per- 
nicious confluences,  adhered  to  the  prefbytcrians,  and 
promoted  every  reasonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  fond  of  his  rank  and  dignity, 
regarded,  with  horror,  a  fcheme,  which,  if  it  took  place* 
■would  confound  himfcif  and  his  family  with  the  loweft 
in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Warwick  and  Denbigh, 
fir  Philip  Stapletou,  fir  William  Waller,  Holds,  Mafley, 
Whitlocke,  Mainard,  Glyn,  had  embraced  the  fame  fen- 
timents.  In  the  parliament,  a  considerable  majority,  and 
a  much  greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  prefby- 
terian  party  ;  and  it  was  only  by  cunning  and  deceit  ar. 
fir  ft,  and  afterwards  by  military  violence,  that  the  inde- 
pendents could  entertain  any  hopes  of  fuecefs. 

The  earl  of  Manchefter,  provoked  at  the  impeachment 
which  the  king  had  lodged  againit  him,  had  long  forward- 
ed the  war  with  alacrity  ;  but,  being  a  man  of  humanity 
and  good  principles,  the  view  of  public  calamities,  and 
the  profpecT:  of  a  total  fubverfion  of  government,  began  to 
moderate  his  ardour,  aad  inclined  him  to  promote  peace 
on  any  fafe  or  honourable  terms.  He  was  even  fufpected, 
in  the  field,  not  to  have  pufhed  to  the  utmolt  againft  the 
king,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public  debates,  revived  the 
accufation,  that  this  nobleman  had  wilfully  negleclxd,  at 
Dennington-caftle,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finifhing 
the  war,  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalifts.  "  I  fhowed 
«•  him  evidently,"  faid  Cromwel,  "  how  this  fucce'fs 
u  might  be  obtained  ;  and  only  de fired  leave,  with  my 
"  own  brigade  of  horfe,  to  charge  the  king's  army  in 
'•'their  retreat;  leaving  it  in  the  eavi's  choice,  if  he 
<l  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with  the  reft  of  his 
"  forces  :  But,  notwithstanding  my  importunity,  he  pofi- 
"  tiveiy  refufed  his  confent ;  and  gave  no  other  reafon, 
"  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of 
"  our  pretenfions:  We  fhould  nil  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
<*  and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by  law*." 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p-  561. 
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CH  AP.     parliament,  that,  at  another  time,  Cromwel  having  pro- 
LVII.       pofed  fome  fcheme,  to  which  it  fecmed  improbable  the 

^—-v^O     parliament  would  agree,  he  infilled  and  laid,  My  lord,  if 
,644-  you  will  flick  firm  to  honefl  men,  you  Jha/l  find  yourfelf  at 

the  head  of  an  army>  which  jhall  give  taw  both  to  king  and 
parliament.  "  This  difcourfe,"  continued  Manchcftcr, 
•i  made  the  greater  impreffion  on  me,  becaufe  I  knew  the" 
"  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  defigns  ; 
«<  and  lie  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,  that  it  never 
iC  would  be  well  with  England  till  I  were  tar.  Montague, 
"  and  there  were  ne'er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  kingdom*." 
So  full  was  Cromwel  of  thefe  republican  projects,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  habits  of  profound  dillimulation,  he 
could  not  fo  carefully  guard  his  expreflions,  but  that 
ibmetimes  hi»s  favourite  notions  would  efcape  him. 

These  violent  diilentions  brought  makers  to  extremi- 
ty, and  puflied  the  independents  to  the  execution  of  their 
defigns.  The  prefent  generals,  they  thought,  were  more 
defirous  of  protracting  than  finifhing  the  war  ;  and  hav- 
ing entertained  a  fcheme  for  preferving  (till  fome  balance 
in  the  conftitution,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  fubduing 
the  king,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition  where  he 
fliould  not  be  entitled  to  aik  any  conceflions.  A  new 
model  alone  of  the  army  could  bring  complete  victory 
to  the  parliament,  and  free  the  nation  from  thofe  calami- 
ties under  which  it  laboured.  But  how  to  e  fleet  this  pro- 
ject was  the  difficulty.  The  authority,  as  well  as  merits, 
of  Eflex,  was  very  great  with  the  parliament.  Not  only 
he  had  ferved  them  all  along  with  the  mod  exact:  and  fcru- 
prjeus  honour  :  It  was,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  his 
popularity,  that  they  had  ever  been  enabled  to  levy  an  ar- 
my, or  make  head  againfi:  the  royal  caufe.  Manchefter, 
Warwick,  and  the  other  commanders,  had  likewife  great 
credit  with  the  public  ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique 
and  artilicial  attack,  which  would  conceal  the  real  pur- 
pofe  of  their  antagoniffc.  The  Scots  and  Scottilh  com- 
miflioncrs,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  independents, 
were  a  new  obflacle  ;  which,  without  the  utmofl  art  and 
fubtlety,  it  would  be  difficult  to  furmount*-.  The  methods 
by  which  this  intrigue  was  conducted  are  fo  fmgular,  and 
ihow  fo  fully  the  genius  of  the  age,  that  we  fhall  give  a 
detail  of  them,  as  they  are  delivered  by  lord  Clarendon^. 
A  fast,  on  the  lalt  Wednefday  of  every  month,  had 

*  ClarrmJon,  -frol.  v.  p.  <■/••  [■  T<irrn,  Ihiti- 
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been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  die  beginning  of  thefc  C  II  Al\ 
commotions  ;  and  their  preachers,  on  that  day,  kept  alive,  Lv  II. 
by  their  vehement  declamations,  the  popular  prejudice  en-  {y~y~\J 
tertaincJ  agamic  the  king,  againft  prelacy,  and  againll  *"4  '• 
popery.  The  king,  that  he  might  combat  the  parliament 
with  Ihcir  own  weapons,  appointed  like  wife  a  monthly 
faft,  when  the  people  mould  be  inftructed  in  the  duties 
of  loyalty  and  of  lubmiilion  to  the  higher  powers;  and 
he  chofe  the  fecond  Friday  of  every  month  for  the  devo- 
tion of  the  royalifts*.  It  was  now  propofed  and  carried 
in  parliament,  by  the  indepeudents,  that  a  new  and  more 
lclemn  fait  mould  be  voted  ;  when  they  mould  implore 
the  divine  afhltance  for  extricating  them  from  thofe  per- 
plexities in  which  they  were  at  prefent  involved.  On  that 
day,  the  preachers,  after  many  political  prayers,  took  care 
to  treat  of  the  reigning  divifions  in  the  parliament,  and 
afcribed  them  entirely  to  the  felfifh  ends  purfued  by  the 
members.  In  the  hands  of  thofe  members,  they  faid,  arc 
lodged  all  the  confiderable  commands  of  the  army,  all  the 
lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  adminiftration  :  And  while 
the  nation  is  falling  every  day  into  poverty,  and  groans 
under  an  infupportable  load  of  taxes,  thefe  men  multiply 
pcfleflion  on  pofiefnon,  and  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  mai- 
lers of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  '1  hat  fueh  perfon?, 
who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever 
embrace  any  effectual  meafure  for  bringing  them  to  a  pe- 
riod; or  eniuring  final  fuecefs  to  the  war,  cannot  reafon-- 
ably  be  expected.  Lingering  expedients  alone  will  be  pur- 
fued :  And  operations  in  the  field  concurring,  in  the  fame 
pernicious  end,  with  deliberations  in  the  cabinet,  civil 
commotions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated  in  the  nation. 
After  exaggerating  thefe  diforders,  the  miuitters  returned 
to  their  prayers ;  and  befought  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
take  his  own  work  into  his  own  hand  ;  and  if  the  inftru- 
ments,  whom  he  had  hitherto  employed,  were  not  worthy 
to  bring  to  a  conelufion  (o  glorious  a  deHgn,  that  he  would  ■ 
infpirc  others  more  lit, who  might  perfect  what  was  begun, 
and  by  eftahJifhing  true  religion,  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the 
public  mifcrics. 

On  the  o.ay  fubfequcnt  to  thefe  devout  animadverfions, 
when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  fpirit  appeared  in  trte 
looks  of  many.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told  the  commons,  that, 
if  ever  Cod  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  ordinance-, 
of  yefterday  :  That,  as  he  was  credibly  informed  by  ma- 
ny, vjjiq  had  been  prefent  in  different  congregations,  the 
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CJrl A  P.    fame  lamentations  and  difcourfes,  which  the  godly  preach* 
LVII.       ers  had  made  before  them,    had  been  heard  in   other 

<-""v-*~>  churches  :  That  fo  remarkable  a  concurrence  could  pro- 
*644-  ceed  only  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  That  he  therefore  intreated  them,  in  vindication 
of  their  own  honour,  in  confideration  of  iheir  duty  to  God 
and  their  country,  to  lay  afide  all  private  ends,  and  re- 
nounce every  office  attended  with  profit  or  advantage:  That 
the  abfence  of  lb  many  members,  occupied  in  different 
employments,  had  rendered  the  houfe  extremely  thin,  and 
diminifhed  the  authority  of  their  determinations  :  And 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  for  his  own  part,  accufing  him- 
felf  as  one  who  enjoyed  a  gainful  office,  that  of  treafurer 
of  the  navy  ;  and  though  he  was  poflefTed  of  ic  before 
the  civil  commotions,  and  owed  it  not  to  the  favour  of 
the  parliament,  yet  was  he  ready  to  refign  it,  and  to  fa- 
crifice,  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  every  confideration 
of  private  interefl  and  advantage. 

Cromwel  next  a£ted  his  part,  and  commended  the 
preachers  for  having  dealt  with  then\  plainly  and  impar- 
tially, and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which  they  were 
fo  unwilling  to  be  informed.  Though  they  dwelt  on  many 
things,  he  faid,  on  which  he  had  never  before  reflected  ; 
yet,  upon  revolving  them,  he  could  not  but  confefs,  that, 
till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation  in  thefe  particulars, 
nothing  which  they  undertook  could  poflibly  profper. 
The  parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had  done  wifely 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  engaging  feveral  of 
its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts  of  it  ;  and 
thereby  fatisfying  the  nation,  that  they  intended  to  fhare 
all  hazards  with  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  But  affairs 
are  now  changed.  During  the  progrefs  of  military  ope- 
rations, there  have  arifen,  in  the  parliamentary  armies,, 
many  excellent  officers,  who  are  qualified  for  higher 
commands  than  they  are  now  pofTefTed  of.  And  though 
it  becomes  not  men,  engaged  in  fuch  a  caufe,  to  put  trujl 
in  the  arm  of  f.eflj>  yet  he  could  aiTure  them,  that  their 
troops  contained  generals  fit  to  command  in  any  enter- 
prife  in  Chriflendom.  The  army  indeed,  he  was  forry  to 
fay  it,  did  not  correfpqnd,  by  its  difcipline,  to  the  merit 
of  the  officers  j  nor  were  there  any  hopes,  till  the  prefent 
vices  and  diforders,  which  prevail  among  the  foldiers,  were 
reprefied  by  a  new  model,  that  their  forces  would  ever  be 
attended  with  fignal  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning  of  the  independents, 
many  of  the  prelbyterians  {bowed  the  inconvenience  and 
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danger  of  the  projected  alteration.  "YVhitlocke,  in  par-  CHAP. 
tic  alar,  a  man  of  honour,  who  loved  his  country,  though  LVII. 
in  every  change  of  government  he  always  adhered  to  the  ^w*»— /— *-> 
ruling  power,  laid,  that  befules  the  ingratitude  of  difcard-  ,644- 
ing,  and  that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  fo  many  noble  perfons, 
to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its  chief  fup- 
port ;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  fupply  the 
place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience  to  command  and 
authority  :  That  the  rank  alone,  poflefled  by  fuch  as  were 
members  of  either  houfe,  prevented  envy,  retained  the 
army  in  obedience,  and  gave  weight  to  military  orders  : 
That  greater  confidence  might  fafely  be  repofed  in  men 
of  family  and  fortune,  than  in  mere  adventurers,  who 
would  be  apt  to  entertain  feparate  views  from  thofe  which 
were  embraced  by  the  perfons  who  employee!  them :  That 
no  maxim  of  policy  was  more  undifputed,  than  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  preferving  an  infeparable  connection  between 
the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of  retaining  the  latter 
in  ftrict  fubordination  to  the  former  :  That  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  wifeft  and  mod  paflionate  lovers  of  li- 
berty, had  ever  intrulted  to  their  fenators  the  command 
of  armies,  and  had  maintained  an  unconquerable  jealoufy 
of  all  mercenary  forces  :  And  that  fuch  men  alone,  whofe 
intcrefts  \vere  involved  in  thofe  of  the  public,  and  who 
poflefled  a  vote  in  the  civil  deliberations,  would  fuffici- 
ently  refpedt  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  never  could 
be  tempted  to  turn  the  fword  againft  thofe  by  whom  it 
was  committed  to  them*. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafonings,  a  committee  was  scif-deny- 
«;hofen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  Self-denying  ordinance^  ing  ordi- 
by  which  the  members  of  both  houfes  were  excluded  from  naucc- 
all  civil  and  military  employments,  except  a  few  offices 
which  were  fpecified.  This  ordinance  was  the  fubject  of 
great  debate,  and,  for  a  long  time,  rent  the  parliament 
and  city  into  factions.  But,  at  laft,  by  the  prevalence  of 
envy  with  fome ;  with  others  of  falfe  modefty  ;  with  a 
great  many,  of  the  republican  and  independent  views ;  it 
pailed  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  fent  to  the  upper 
houfe.  The  peers,  though  the  fcheme  was,  in  part,  levelled 
againft  their  order-,  though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom, 
remely  avcrfe  to  it ;  though  they  even  ventured  once 
to  reject  it ;  yet  poflefled  fo  little  authority,  that  they 
durft  not  perfevere  in  oppofmg  the  refolution  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  they  thought  it  better  policy,  by  an  unlimited 
-.pliance,  to  ward  oft'  that  ruin  which  they  faw  ap- 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  ::/*,  11;.        Jtufk.  rqL  r'\.  p,  6. 
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CM  A  P.    preaching*.  The  ordinance,  therefore,  having  pallid  both 
LVII.       houfes,  Eilex,  Warwick,  Manchclter,  Denbigh,  Waller, 
<^~^-^    Brereton,  and  many  others,  refigned  their  commands,  and 
*  44-         received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  fervices. 
A  penfion  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  was  fettled  oil 
Eilex.  *  ' 

164J.  JT  was  agrce(i  to  recruit  the  army  to  22,000  men  ;  and 

fir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  generalf.  It  is  remark- 
able that  his  commiffion  did  not  run,  like  that  of  Efiex, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament,  but  in  that  of 
the  parliament  alone:  And  the  article  concerning  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  king's  perfon  was  omitted.  So  much  had  ani- 
mofities  encreafed  between  the  parties!.   Cromwel,  being 
a  member  of  the  lower  houfe,  mould  have  been  difcarded 
•with  the  others  ;  but  this  impartiality  would  have  difap- 
pointed  all  the  views  of  thofe  who  had  introduced  the 
ielf-denying  ordinance.   He  was  faved  by  a  fubtility,  and 
by  that  political  craft,  in  which  he  was  fo  eminent.    At 
the  time  when  the  other  officers  refigned  their  cornmii- 
fions,  care  was  taken  that  he  fhould  be  fent  with  a  body 
of  horfe,   to  relieve  Taunton,  befieged  by  the  royalifts. 
His  abfence  being  remarked,  orders  were  difpatched  for 
his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament ;  and  the  new 
general  was  directed  to  employ  fome  other  officer  in  that 
iervice.  A  ready  compliance  was  feigned  •,  and  the  very 
day  was.  named,  on  which,  it  was  averred,  he  would  take 
his  place  in  die  houfe.    But  Fairfax,  having  appointed  a 
rendezvous  of  the  army,  wrote  to  the  parliament,  and 'de- 
fired  leave  to  retain,  for  fome  days,  lieutenant-general 
Cromwel,  whole  advice,  he  faid,  would  be  ufeful,  in  fup- 
plying    the    place    of   thofe  officers  who  had  refigned. 
Shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  earneftnefs,  that  they 
would  allow  Cromwel  to  ferve  that  campaign^.     And 
thus  the  independents,  though  the  minority,  prevailed  by 
art  and  cunning  over  the  prdbyterians,  and  beftowed  the 
whole  military  authority,  in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax  ; 
in  reality,  upon  Cromwel. 
}  au.r;.5..         Fairfax  was  a  perfon  equally  eminent  for  courage  and 
for  humanity  •,  and  though  ftrongly  infected  with  preju- 
dices, or  principles  derived  from  religious  and  party  zeal, 
he  feems  never,  in  the  courfe  of  his  public  conduct,  to 
have  been  diverted,  by  private  intereft  or  ambition,  from 
adhering  ftri&ly  to  thefe  principles.    Sincere  in  his  pro- 
feflions  j  difinterefted  in  his  views  ;  open  in  his  conduct  \ 

•  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  8.  15.  f  Whitlocke,  p.  118.  Ilullu 

vol.  vii.  p.  r.  \  Whitlocke,  p.  133. 

$  C&rendoB,  vol.  v.  p.  629,  630.        W'liitiockc,  p.  141. 
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ne  had  formed  one  of  the  mod  finning  characters  of  the    CH  A  P. 
age  ;  had   not  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  genius,  in       LVil. 
every  thing  but  in  war,  and  his  cmbafrafied  and  confufed      {s~Y\J 
elocution  on  every  occafion  but  when  he  gave  orders,  di-         *J4j. 
miniihed  the  ludre  of  his  marif,  and  rendered  the  part 
which  he  acted,  even  when  veded  with  the  fupreme  com- 
rriand,  but  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 

Cromwfl,  by  whole  fagacity  and  infinuation  Fairfax  Cromwel, 
was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  moil  eminent  and 
mod  fmgular  perfonages  that  occurs  in  hiltory  :  The. 
flrokes  of  his  character  are  as  open  and  ltrongly  marked, 
as  the  fchemes  of  his  conduct  were,  during  the  time, 
dark  and  impenetrable.  His  extenfive  capacity  enabled 
him  to  form  the  mod  enlarged  projects  :  His  enterprising 
genius  was  not  difmayed  with  the  boideft  and  mod  dan- 
gerous. Carried,  by  his  natural  temper,  to  magnanimity, 
to  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering  policy; 
he  yet  knew,  when  necetTary,  to  employ  the  mod  profound 
diitimulation,  the  mod  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  the 
femblance  of  the  greated  moderation  and  fimplicity.  A 
friend  to  judice,  though  his  public  conduct  was  one  con- 
tinued violation  of  it;  devoted  to  religion,  though  he  per- 
petually employed  it  as  the  indrument  of  his  ambition  ; 
he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from  the  profpect  of  fovereign 
power,  a  temptation  which  is,  in  general,  irredidible  to 
human  nature.  And  by  ufing  well  that  authority  which. 
he  had  attained  by  fraud  and  violence,  he  has  leflencd,  if 
not  overpowered,  our  dctedation  of  his  enormities,  by  our 
admiration  of  his  fuccefsand  of  his  genius. 

During  this  important  tranfactionof  the  felf-denying  freatv  og 
ordinance,  the  negociations  for  peace  we're  likewiie  car-  Uxbri'd^c. 
ried  on,  though  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  king 
having  fent  two  meftiges,  one  from  Evelham*,  another 
from  Taviftokef,  deGrlng  a  treaty,  the  parliament  dif- 
patched  commiflioners  to  Oxford,  with  propofals  as  high 
as  if  they  had  obtained  a  complete  victory;};.  The  advan- 
tages gained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great  didrcfies 
of  the  rbyalifts,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes  ;  and  they 
were  refolvcd  to  repole  no  trud  in  men  inflamed  with 
the  highed  animofity  againd  them,  and  who,  were  they 
pofleiled  of  power,  were  fully  authorifed  by  law  to  pun- 
iili  all  their  opponents  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  coufidered  the  propofals  and  the 
■difpofition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expect  any  ac- 


*  4th  of  July,  16444 
Ruth.  vol.  vi.  p.  8jo. 

Vol.  V. 


t  3th  of  Sept.  1644. 
Y 


i  Dugdale,  p.   737. 
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CHAP,     commodation,  and  had   no  profpeft  but  of  war,  or  of 
LVII.        total  fub  million  and  fubjection  :  Yet,  in  order  to  facisfy 

v-*-~y-— w>  his  own  party,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  he  agreed 
*645'  to  fend  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton, 
with  ?.n  anfwer  to  the  prepofals1  of  the  parliament,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  defire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual  de- 
mands and  pretenfions*.  It  now  became  necefTary  for  him 
to  retra£fc  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  houfes  at 
Weftmiriftef  were  not  a  free  parliament  •,  and  accordingly 
he  was  induced,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  give 
them,  in  his  anfwer,  the  appellation  of  the  parliament  of 
JInglandf.  But  it  appeared  afterwards,  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  of  which  a  copy  was  taken  at 
Nafeby,  that  he  i'ecretly  entered  an  explanatory  proteft  in 
his  council-book ;  and  he  pretended  that,  though  he  had 
called  them  the  parliament,  he  had  not  thereby  acknow- 
ledged them  for  fuch^:.  This  fubtlety,  which  has  been  fre-r 
quently  objected  to  Charles*  is  the  mod  noted  of  thofe 
very  few  inftances,  from  which  the  enemies  of  this  prince 
have  endeavoured  to  load  him  with  the  imputation  of  in- 
lincerity,  and  inferred,  that  the  parliament  could  repole 
"no  confidence  in  his  profeffions  and  declaratians,  not  even 
in  his  laws  and  ftatutes.  There  is,  however,  it  muft  be 
convened,  a  difference  univerfally  avowed  between  fimply 
giving  to  men  the  appellation  which  they  affume,  and  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  their  title  to  it ;  nor  is  any 
thing  more  common  and  familiar  in  all  public  trans- 
actions. 
,  The  time  of  place  and  treaty  being  fettled,  fixteen  com- 

jan'uarV.  mifuoners  from  the  king  met  at  U  xbridge,  with  twelve  au- 
thorifed  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  theScottiih  com- 
miffioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottifh  and  parlia- 
mentary commiflkmers  ihould  give  in  their  demands, 
with  regard  to  three  important  articles,  religion^  the  militia, 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  fucceflively  difcuf- 
fed  in  conference  with  the  king's  commiffioners§.  It  was 
fbon  found  impra<5ticaple  to  come  to  any  agreement  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefe  articles. 

*  \Vhitlocke,p.  1 10.  f  Whitlocke,  p.  TIT.    Dugdalc,  p.  748. 

.  \  His  words  are"  Ae  for  my  calling  thoic  at  London  a  parliament,  I 
fhall  refer  thee  *'  to  Digby  for  particular  laiisfae"rion  ;  this  in  general  ; 
"  If  there  had  been  but  two  befides  myfelf,  of  my  opinion,  1  had  not 
"  done  it ;  and  the  argument  th.it  prevailed  with  me,  was,  that  the 
V  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to  be  a  parliament ;  upon 
"  which  condition  and  conftruclion  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwife,  and 
"  accordingly  it  is  regiftercd  in  the  council  books,  with  the  council's 
"  unanimous  approbation."  The  Ki»£:  cabinet  opened.  Ruth.  vol.  iv.  p. 
J4>  §  Whitlocke,  p.  121.     Dugdaje,  p.  758- 
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In  the  fummer  of  1643,  while  th?  negotiations   were     CHAP, 
carried  on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  furnmoned      IAII. 
n;i  aiTembly  at  Weftminfter,  coniiliing  of  121  divines  and     w-n—**-/ 
30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their  party  for  piety  and  lean- 
ing. By  their  advice,  alterations  were  made  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  or  in  the  metaphyseal  doelvincs  of  the  church; 
and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  the  liturgy  was  en- 
tirely abolifhed,  and,  in  its  (lead,  a  new  directory  for  wor- 
th ip  was  eu.abliih.ed  5  by  which,  fuitably  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
puritans,  the  utmoft  liberty,  both  in  praying  and  preaching, 
was  indulged  to  the  public  teachers.  By  the  lev  ue 

and  covenant,  epifcopacy  was  abjured,  as  deftructive  ol 
true  piety ;  and  a  national  engagement,  attended  with 
every  circumftance  that  could  render  a  promife  (acred  and 
obligatory,  was  entered  into  with  the  kcots,  never  to  fuf- 
fer  its  readmidion.  All  thefe  meafures  lhewed  little  fpirit 
of  accommodation  in  the  parliament;  and  the  king's  com- 
miilioners  were  not  furprifed  to  find  the  eftablifliment  of 
prelbytery  and  the  directory  pofitively  demanded,  toge- 
ther with  the  fubfeription  of  the  covenant,  both  by  the 
king  and  kingdom*. 

*  Such  love  of  contradiction  prevailed  in  the  parliament,  that  they  had  , 

converted  Chriftmas,  which,  with  the  churchmen,  was  a  great  feYtival', 
into  a  folcmn  fall  and  humiliation;  "  In  order,"  at  they  laid,'  that  is 
"  might  callto  remembrance  i>ur  fins  and  the  fins  of  pur  forefathers,  a  he, 
"  pretending  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Chrifl,  have  turned  tliu  fcaft 
•*'  into  an  extreme  forgetfulneft  of  hint,  by  givJng  liberty  to  carnal  and  fere- 
"  fual  delights."  Rnfii worth,  vol.  vi.  p.  81 7.  it  is  remark  ib'eth.it,  as  the 
parliament  abolithcd  all  holy-days,  and  fevcrcly  prohibited  a!  1  amufc- 
inent  on  tlie  fabbath;  and  even  burned,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
the  king's  bookof  fports;  the  nation  found,  that  there  was  no  time  left 
for  relaxation  or  diverfion.  Upon  application,  therefore,  of  th<  fcrvanli  - 
and  apprentices,  the  parliament  appointed  the  i'econd  Tuefday  of  ct 
ry  month  for  play  and  recreation,  Rujb.  vol.  vii.  p.  460.  Itfbitltcle,  j;> 
247.  But  thefe  mCtution*  they  foiintf  great  difficulty  to  execute;  . 
the  people  were  refolvcd  to  be  merry  when  they  tlitmftlves  pleafcd, 
not  when  the  parliament  fhould  preferibe  it  to  them.  The  keeping  of 
Chriftmas  holy-days  was  long  a  great  mark  of  in  ilignancy,  and  very  fc- 
verely  cenfured  by  the  commons.  tP&Hloci?,p,l$6,  Even  minced  pfed4 
which  enfrom  had  made  a  Chriftmas  diih  among  the  churchmen,  w_s 
regarded,  during  that  feafon,  as  a  profane  and  fuperftkious  viand  by 
the  fecvhiries ;  though  at  other  times  it  agreed  very  well  with  their  flo- 
machs.  In  the  parliamentary  ordinance,  too,  for  the  obfervance  bfthe 
fabbath,  they  inferted  a  claufe  for  the  taking  down  of  may-pole;, 
which  they  called  aheathenilh  vanity.  Since  we  are  upon  this  lubje.ft, 
it  may  not  beamifs  to  mention,  that,  bclide  fctting  apart  Sunday  for  the 
ordinances,  aa  ther  called  them,  the  godly  had  regular  meeting)  01. 
Thurfdavs  for  refolving  cafes  of  conference,  and  conferring  about  their 
progrefs  m  grace.  What  they  were  chiefly  anxious  about,  was  the  fixing 
the  precile  moment  of  their  conversion  or  new  birth;  aud  whoever 
could  not  afcertain  fo  difficult  a  point  of  calculation,  could  not  pretend 
to  any  title  to  faintfhip.  The  profane  fchblari  at  Oxford,  after  the  par- 
liament became  mailers  of  that  town,  gave  to  the  houfe  in  which  the 
Zealots  afiembfed,  the  denomination  of  HuupU  Stop  ;  The  zeafoti  in  their 
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CHAP.         Had  Charles  been  of  a  difpofition  to  neglect  all  th<?o- 
LVII.       logical  controverfy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,   in  good  po- 

<-*^v~**J  Yicy,  to  adhere  to  epifcopal  jurifdi£lion,  not  only  becaufe 
i(>45>  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  becaufe  all  his  adhe- 
rents were  paffionately  devoted  to  it;  and  to  abandon  the m, 
in  what  they  regarded  as  fo  important  an  article,  was  for- 
ever to  relinquish  their  friendship  and  aHiftance.  But 
Charles  had  never  attained  fuch  enlarged  principles.  He 
deemed  bifhops  efTential  to  the  very  being  of  a  christian 
church  ;  and  he  thought  himfelf  bound,  by  more  facred 
ties  than  thofe  of  policy,  or  even  of  honour,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  that  order.  His  concerned,  therefore,  en  this  head* 
he  judged  fufRcient,  when  he  agreed  that  an  indulgence 
fnould  be  given  to  tender  confeiences  with  regard  to  ce- 
remonies;  that  the  bifhops  fliould  exercife  no  act  cf  ju- 
rifdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  eon  fen  t  and  counfel 
of  fuch  prefbyters  as  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  clergy  of 
each  diocefe  j  that  they  mould  refide  conftantly  in  their 
diocefe,  and  be  bound  to  preach  every  Sunday ;  that  plu- 
ralities be  abolifhed  ;  that  abufes  in  ecclefiaftical  courts 
be  redrefTed  ;  and  that  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  be  le- 
vied on  the  bifhops'  eflatcs  2nd  the  chapter  lands,  for  pay- 
ment of  debts  contracted  by  the  parliament*.  Thei'e  con- 
ceffions,  though  considerable,  gave  no  Satisfaction  to  the 
parliamentary  commiflioners  ;  and,  without  abating  any 
thirg  of  their  rigour  on  this  head,  they  proceeded  to 
their  demands  with  regard  to  the  militia. 

The  king's  partifans  had  all  along  maintained,  that  the 
-  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  parliament,  after  the  fecuvities 
10  early  and  eaSily  given  to  public  liberty,  were  either 
feigned  or  groundlefsj  and  that  no  human  inftitution 
Could  be  better  poifed  and  adjufled,  than  was  now  the 
government  of  England.  By  the  abolition  of  tlie  ltar- 
chamber  and  court  of  high  commiflion,  the  prerogative, 
they  faid,  has  loft  all  that  coercive  power  by  which  it  had 
formerly  fupprefTed  or  endangered  liberty:  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no  leifure 
to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itfelf,  during  any  time, 
from  the  infpedtion  of  that  vigilant  aflembly :  By  the  flen- 
der  revenue  of  the  crown,  no  king  can  ever  attain  fuch 
influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of  thefe  falutary  Statutes. 
And  while  the  prince  commands  no  military  force,  he  will 

t«m,  infultcd  the  fcholars  and  profeflbrs;  and,  intruding  into  the  plnce 
irf  lcihircs,  declaimed  againff  human  learning,  and  ehallenged  thf  mod 
knowing  of  than  to  prove  that  their  calling  was  from  C'hrift.  See  \Vcod'> 
Tafti  Oxoaienfi?,  p.  740.  *  JDtigrtale,  p,  779,  7S0. 
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in  vain,  by  violence,  attempt  an  infringement  of  laws,  fo    C  II  A  l\ 
clearly  defined  by  means  of  late  difputes,  and  fo  paflion-       LV1L 
ateiy  chcriihed  by  all  his  fubje£is.  In  this  fituation,  fure-     C^/'VSJ 
ly  the  nation,  governed  by  fo  virtuous  a  monarch,  may,         l6*5» 
for  the  prefenr,  remain  in  tranquility,   and  try  whether  - 
it  be  not  poffible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elude  that  danger 
with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  are  flill  threat- 
ened. 

Bct  though  the  royalifls  infilled  on  thefe  plaufible 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  progrefs  of  civil  commotions  had 
fomewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence  of  this  reafoning. 
If  t'ae  power  of  the  militia,  faid  the  oppofite  party,  be  en- 
trufted  to  the  king,  it  would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him 
to  abufe  that  authority.  By  the  rage  of  inteftine  difcord, 
his  partifans  are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  again  ft 
their  antagonifts  ;  and  have  contracted,  no  dcubt,  feme 
prejudices  againft  popular  privileges,  which  in  their  ap- 
prehension, have  been  the  fource  of  fo  much  diforder. 
Were  the  arms  of  the  Hate,  therefore,  put  entirely  into 
fuch  hands,  what  public  fecurity,  it  may  be  demanded, 
can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  what  private  fecurity  to  thofe 
who,  in  oppofition  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  have  fo  gene- 
roufly  ventured  their  lives  in  its  defence  ?  In  compliance 
with  this  apprehenfion,  Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of 
the  fbte  fhould  be  entrufled,  during  three  years,  to  twen- 
ty commiffioners,  who  fhould  be  named,  either  by  com- 
mon agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one 
half  by  him,  the  other  by  the  parliament.  And  after  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  he  infifted  that  his  conftkutional 
authority  over  the  militia,  fhould   again  return  to    him*. 

The  parliamentary  commiffioners  at  firft  demanded, 
that  the  power  of  the  fword  fhould  for  ever  be  entrusted 
to  fuch  perfons  as  the  parliament  alone  fhould  appoint!- : 
But,  afterwards  they  relaxed  i'o  far  as  to  require  that  au- 
thority only  for  {even  years ;  after  which  it  was  not  to 
return  to  the  king,  but  to  be  fettled  by  bill,  or  by  common 
agreement  between  him  and  his  parliament^.  The  king's 
commiffioners  allced,  Whether  jealoufies  and  fears  were 
all  on  one  fide,  and  whether  the  prince,  from  fuch  violent 
attempts  and  preteniions  as  he  had  experienced,  had  not 
at  lead,  as  great  reafon  to  entertain  apprehenfions  for  his* 
authority,  as  they  for  their  liberty  ?  Whether  there  were 
any  equity  in  fecuring  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 

*  Dugdale,  p.  798,.  t  Ibid.  P-  79 '•  {  Ibid,  p,  8*a, 
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CHAP,     their  enemies ?    Whether,  if  unlimited  power  were  en- 

LVII.       trufted  to  the  parliament  during  fo  long  a  period,  it  would 

C-Z'Y^NJ     not  be  eafy  for  them  to  frame  the  fubfequent  bill  in  the 

Jj45.        manner  molt  agreeable  to  themfelves,  and  keep  for  ever 

pofleffion  of  the  fword,  as  well  as  of  every  article  of  civil 

power  and  jurifdidtion*  ? 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  find  fecurity  for  both 
parties,  efpeeially  for  that  of  the  parliament.  Amidit  fuch 
violent  animofities,  power  alone  could  enfure  fafety  \  and 
the  power  of  one  fide  was  necefiarily  attended  with  dan- 
ger to  the  other.  Few  or  no  infbances  occur  in  hiftory  of 
an  equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation,  that  has 
been  concluded  between  two  factions  which  had  been  en- 
flamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater  hopes 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  parliament  de- 
manded, that  the  truce  with  the  rebels  fhould  be  declared 
null ;  that  the  management  of  the  war  fhould  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  parliament,  and  that,  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Ireland,  the  nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  of  the  judges,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fovereignty  o£ 
that  kingdom,  mould  likewife  remain  in  their  handsf. 

What  rendered  an  accomodation  more  defperate  w  as, 
that  the  demands  on  thefe  three  heads,  however  exorbi- 
tant, were  acknowledged  by  the  parliamentary  commif- 
fioners,  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  After  all  thefe- 
were  granted,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  thofe  other  demands,  flill  more  exorbitant, 
which  a- little  before  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  king  at 
Oxford.  Such  ignominious  terms  were  there  infilled  on, 
that  worfe  could  fcarcely  be  demanded,  were  Charles  to- 
tally vanquifhed,  a  prifoner,  and  in  chain3.  The  king  was 
required  to  attain  and  except  from  a  general  pardon,  for- 
ty of  the  moft  considerable  of  his  Englifh  fubjects,  and 
nineteen  of  his  Scottifh,  together  with  all  popifli  recu- 
fants  in  both  kingdoms,  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It 
was  inlifted,  that  forty-eight  more,  with  all  the  members 
who  had  fitten  in  either  houfe  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and 
divines  who  had  embraced  the  king's  party,  mould  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  office,  be  forbidden  the  exercife 
of  their  profeffion,  be  prohibited  from  coming  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to 
the  parliament.  It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king,  fhould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftate?* 

*  »ugdalc,p.  877-  t  Ibid.  p.  8a*,  827- 
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•or  if  that  did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  pub-     CHAP. 
lie  debts.   As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufliciently  anni-       LVII. 
hilated  by  fuch  terms,  it  was  demanded,  chat  the  court     ^-^v-O 
of  wards  mould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  all  the  confiderable  of-         l(>*s' 
fieers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  fhould  be  appoint- 
ed by  parliament  •,  and  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war 
ihould  not  be  exercifed  without  the  confent  of  that  aflem- 
bly*.  The  prefbyteriaus,  it  muft  be  confefled,  after  infill- 
ing on  fuch  conditions,  difFered  only  in  words  from  the 
independents,  who  required  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pure 
republic.    When  the  debates  had  been  carried  on  to  no 
purpofe  during  twenty  days  among  the  commiflioners, 
they  feparated,  and  returned;  thofe  of  the  king,  to  Oxford, 
thole  of  the  parliament,  to  London, 

A  little  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruitlefs 
treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,  which 
proved  their  determined  refolution  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  violent  and  imperious  manner 
with  which  they  had  at  firft  entered  on  thefe  dangerous  }rrecut;wn 
enterprifes.  Archbifhop  Laud,  the  moll  favourite  minifter  of  i,aad, 
of  the  king,  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  ;  and  in  this  in- 
fhuice,  the  public  might  fee,  that  popular  aflemblies,  as,  by 
their  very  number,  they  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  exempt 
from  the  reftraint  of  fhamc,  fo,  when  they  alfo  overleap 
the  bounds  of  law,  naturally  break  out  into  a£ts  of  the 
greateft  tyranny  and  injuliice. 

From  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  committed,  the 
houfe  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprifes  of  greater  mo- 
ment, had  found  no  leifure  to  finifh  his  impeachment ; 
and  he  had  patiently  endured  fo  long  an  imprisonment 
without  being  brought  to  any  trial.  After  the  union  with 
Scotland,  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  that  nation  revived 
the  like  fpirit  in  England  ;  and  the  fe£taries  refoived  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  in  the  punilhrnent  of  this  prelate, 
who  had  fo  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  fpirit  under  confinement. 
He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon  in  endeavouring  to  fub- 
vert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanors.  The  fame  illegality  of  an  accumulative 
crime  and  a  conftruclive  evidence,  which  appeared  in  the 
cafe  of  Straiiord  ;  the  fame  violence  and  iniquity  in  con- 
ducting the  trial ;  are  confpicuous  throughout  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  profecution.  The  groundless  charge  of  po- 
pery, though  belied  by  his  whole  life  and  conduct,  was 
continually  urged  againft  the  prifoner  ;  and  every  error 

*  Rnfhworth,  vol.  vi,  p.  850.     Dugdale,  p.  737, 
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CHAP,    rendered  unpardonable   by  this  imputation,  which  was 
LVII.        fuppofed  to  imply  the  height  of  all  enormities.  "  This 

Kj*~Y\J     f<  man,  my  lords/'  faid  fergeant  Wilde,  concluding  his 
l645-        long  fpeech  againft  him,  "  is  like  Naaman  the  Syrian  ;  a 
«  great  man,  but  a  leper*." 

We  fliall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  matter,  which 
at  prefent,  feems  to  admit  of  lirtle  controveriy.  It  fuffices 
to  fay,  that  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  witneffes,  the  commons  found  fo  lit* 
tie  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial  fentence  againft:  Laud, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  their  legiflative 
authority,  and  to  pafs  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  the 
life  of  this  aged  prelate.  Notwithstanding  the  low  condi- 
tion into  which  the  houfe  of  peers  was  fallen,  there  ap- 
peared fome  intention  of  rejecting  this  ordinance  ;  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  extinguifh,  by  threats  of  new  tumults, 
the  fmall  remains  of  liberty  pofTefTed  by  the  upper  houfe. 
Seven  peers  alone  voted  in  this  important  queftion.  The 
reft,  either  from  fhame  or  fear,  took  care  to  abfent  them- 
felvesf. 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  fpirit  and 
vigour  of  genius,  funk  not  under  the  horrors  of  his  exe- 
'  cuticn  ;  but  though  he  had  ufually  profefled  himfelf  appre- 
hen  five  of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to  be  diffi- 
pated  before  that  fuperior  courage  by  which  he  was  ani- 
mated. "  No  one,"  faid  he,  "  can  be  more  willing  to  fend 
«*  me  out  of  life,  than  I  am  defirous  to  go."  Even  upon 
the  fcaffbld,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  prayers,  he  was 
haraffed  and  molefted  by  fir  John  Clotworthy,  a  zealot  of 
the  reigning  feci,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  lower  houfe  : 
This  was  the  time  he  chofe  for  examining  the  principles 
of  the  dying  primate,  and  trepanning  him  into  a  confef* 
fion,  that  he  trufted  for  his  falvation  to  the  merits  of  good 
works,  not  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer:}; .  Having  extri- 
cated himfelf  from  thefe  theological  toils,  the  archbifhop 
laid  his  head  on  the  block  ;  and  it  was  fevered  from  the 
body  at  one  blow§.  Thofe  religious  opinions,  for  which 
he  fullered,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  courage  and 
conftancy  of  his  end.  Sincere  he  undoubtedly  was,  and, 
however  mifguided,  actuated  by  pious  motives  in  all  his 
purfuits  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  fuch 
fpirit,  who  conducted  his  enterprifes  with  fo  much  warmth 
and  indufiry,  had  not  entertained  more  enlarged  views, 

*  Rufiiworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  830,  +  Warwick,  p,  if")- 
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nnd  embraced  principles  more  favourable  to  the  general 
happinefs  of  fociety. 

The  great  and  important  advantage,  which  the  party 
pained  by  Strafford's  death,  may,  in  fome  degree,  palliate 
the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againfthim  :  But 
the  execution  of  this  old,  infirm  prelate,  who  had  fo  long 
remained  an  inoffenfive  prifoner,  can  be  afcribed  to  no- 
thingbutvengeance  and  bigotry  in  thofe  fevere  religionifts, 
by  whom  the  parliament  was  entirely  governed.  That  he 
deferved  a  better  fate  was  not  queftioned  by  any  reafon- 
able  man  :  The  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other  reflects,  was 
difputed.  Some  accufed  him  of  recommending  flavifh 
dotlrines,  of  promoting  perfecution,  and  of  encouraging; 
fuperftition ;  while  others  thought  that  his  conduct,  in 
thefe  three  particulars,  would  admit  of  apology  and  ex- 
tenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  moft  flam- 
ing court-fermon,  indicates  paffive  obedience  is  apparent : 
And  though  the  /pint  of  a  limited  government  feems  to 
require,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  fome  mitigation  of  fo  ri- 
gorous a  doctrine  ;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  preced- 
ing genius  of  the  Englifn  conftitution  had  rendered  a  mif- 
take  in  this  particular,  very  natural  and  excufable.  To  in- 
flict death,'  at  leaft  on  thofe  who  depart  from  the  exacl  line 
of  truth  in  thefe  nice  queftions,  fo  far  from  being  favour- 
able to  national  liberty,  favours  ftrongly  of  the  fpirit  of  ty- 
ranny and  proscription: 

Toleration  had  hitherto  beert  fo  little  the  principle  of 
zny  Chriftian  feci,  that  even  the  catholics,  the  remnant  of 
the  religion  profefTed  by  their  forefathers,  could  not  ob- 
tain from  the  Englifh  the  leaft  indulgence.  This  very 
houfe  of  commons,  in  their  famous  remonfirance,  took 
care  to  juftify  themfelves,  as  from  the  higheft  imputation,- 
from  any  intention  to  relax  the  golden  reins  of  discipline* 
as  they  called  them,  cr  to  grant  any  toleration*  :  and  the 
enemies  of  the  church  were  fo  fair  from  the  beginning, 
as  not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  confeience,  which  they1 
called  a  toleration  for  foul-murder.  They  openly  challen- 
ged the  fuperiority,  and  even  menaced  the  eftablifhed 
church  with  that  perfecution,  which  they  afterwards  ex- 
ercifed  againft  her  with  fuch  feverity.  And  if  the  quetlion 
be  confidercd  in  the  view  of  policy  ;  though  a  lee!;,  alrea- 
dy formed  and  advanced,  may,  with  good  reafon,  de- 
mand a  toleration  ;  what  title  had  the  puritans  to  this  in- 
dulgence, who  ware  juft  on  the  point  of  feparation  from 
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CHAP,  the  church,  and  whom,  it  might  be  hoped,  fome  wholc- 
LYJL       fome  and  legal  feverities  would  Itill  retain  in  obedience*  I 

i*S~Y\J  Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  phik>fophical  mind,  may  be 
l645~  thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  mult  be  cemfefled,  that, 
during  a  very  religious  :ige,  no  inftitutions  can  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  rude  multitude,  and  tend  more  to 
mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  fpirit  of  devotion,  to  which 
they  are  fubject.  Even  the  Englifh  church,  though  it  had 
retained  a  lhare  of  popiflj  ceremonies,  may  juflly  be 
thought  too  naked  and  unadorned,  and  {till  to  approach 
too  near  the  abftra£t  and  fpiritual  religion  of  the  puritans. 
Laud  and  his  r.ffociates,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  in- 
ftitutions of  this  nature,  corrected  the  error  of  the  lirft  re- 
formers, and  prefented  to  the  affrightened  and  aftoniihed 
mind,  fome  fcnfible,  exterior  obfervances,  which  might 
occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercifes,  and  abate  the  vio- 
lence of  its  difappointed  efforts.  The  thought,  no  longer 
bent  on  that  divine  and  myfterious  eflence,  fo  fuperior  to 
the  narrow  capacities  of  mankind,  was  able,  by  means  of 
the  new  model  of  devotion,  to  relax  itfelf  in  the  contem- 
plation of  pictures,  poftures,  veftments,  buildings;  and  all 
the  line  arts,  which  minifter  to  religion,  thereby  received 
additional  encouragement.  The  primate,  it  is  true,  con- 
ducted this  fcheme,  not  with  thcenLrgedfentimentsand 
cool  reflection  of  a  legiflator,  but  with  the  intempernte 
zeal  of  a  fcclary  ;  and  by  overlooking  the  circumitances 
<jf  the  times,  ferved  rather  to  enflame  that  religious  fury 
which  he  meant  to  reprefs.  But  this  blemifh  is  more  to  be 
regarded  as  a  general  imputation  on  the  whole  age,  than 
any  particular  failing  of  Laud's ;  and  it  is  fufficient  for  his 
vindication  to  obferve,  that  his  errors  were  the  moft  ex- 
cufable  of  ajl  thole  which  prevailed  during  that  zealoui- 
period. 

*  li:.<:  iutc  [II]  at  tkc  end  of  ih-c  volume. 
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cal  affairs King  goes  to  the  Scots  at  Newark* End 

of  the  war King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 


► 


WHILE  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England,  fome 
events  happened  in  Scotland,  which  feemed  to 
promife  him  a  more  profperous  iffuc  of  the  quarrel. 

Beforf,  the  commencement  of  thefe  civil  diforders,  the 
earl  of  Montrofe,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  diltinguiihed 
family,  returning  from  his  travels,  had  been  introduced 
to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer  of  his  fervices  ;  but 
by  the  infinuations  of  the  marquis,  afterwards  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  poffeffed  much  of  Charles's  confidence, 
he  had  not  been  received  with  that  distinction  to  which 
he  thought  himfelf  juftly  entitled*.  Difgufted  with  this 
treatment,  he  had  forwarded  all  the  violence  of  the  cove- 
nanters ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  had  employed  himfelf,  during  the  firfl  Scottifh 
infurreclion,  with  great  zeal,  as  well  as  fuccef*,  in  levying 
and  conducting  their  armies.  Being  commiflioned  by  the 
Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king,  while  the  royal  army  lay  at 
Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained  by  the  civilities  and  careffes  of 
that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  entire- 
ly, though  fecretly,  to  his  fervice,  and  entered  into  a  elofe 
correfpondence  with  him.  In  the  fecond  infurreclion,  a 
great  military  command  was  cntrufled  to  him  by  the  co- 
venanters ;  and  he  was  die  firfl  that  palled  the  Tweed, 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  in  the  invafion  of  England. 
He  found  means,  however,  foon  after,  to  convey  a  letter 

*  Nail  on,  fntr.  p.  6j. 
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CH  A  P.     to  the  king:  And  by  the  infidelity  of  fome  about  tint 
LVIII.      prince ;  Hamilton,  as  was  fufpe&ed  •,  a  copy  of  this  letter 

iS~V\J  was  fent  to  Leven,  the  Scottifh  general.  Being  accuied 
J645«  of  treachery,  and  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy  ; 
Montrofe  openly  avowed  the  letter,  and  aiked  the  general?, 
if  they  dared  to  call  their  fovereign  an  enemy  ?  and  by 
this  bold  and  magnanimous  behaviour,  he  eicaped  the 
danger  of  an  immediate  profecution.  As  he  was  now  ful- 
ly known  to  be  of  the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed 
his  principles  j  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  thoie  who 
had  entertained  like  fentiments,  into  a  bond  of  aflbciation 
for  his  mailer's  fervice.  Though  thrown  into  prifen  for 
this  enterprife*,  and  detained  fome  time,  he  was  not  dif- 
couraged  ;  but  (till  continued,  by  his  countenance  and 
protection,  to  infufe  fpirit  into  the  diftrefied  royaliils. 
Among  other  perfons  of  diftinclion,  who  united  them- 
felves  to  him,  was  lord  Napier  of  Merchifton,  fon  of  the 
famous  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
tide  of  a  Great  Man  is  more  juflly  due,  than  to  any  other 
whom,  his  country  ever  produced. 

Thkre  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  profefling 
equal  attachment  tq  the  king's  fervice,  pretended  only  to 
•differ  with  Montrofe  about  the  means  of  attaining  the 
fame  end ;  and  of  that  party,  duke  Hamilton  was  the 
leader.  This  nobleman  had  caufe  to  be  extremely  devoted 
to  the  king,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  connection  of  blood , 
which  united  him  to  the  royal  farr  ily  j  but  on  account 
of  the  great  confidence  and  favour  which  he  had  ever 
been  honoured  by  his  mailer.  Being  accufed  by  lord 
Rae,  not  without  fome  appearance  of  probability,  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  king  ;  Charles  was  fo  far  from 
harbouring  fufpicion  againft  him,  that,  the  very  firft  time 
Hamilton  came  to  court,  he  received  him  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  pafied  alone  the  night  with  himf.  But 
fuch  was  the  jduke's  unhappy  fate  or  conducl,  that  lie  ef- 
caped  not  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and 
fovereign  •,  and  though  he  at  lad  facrificed  his  life  in  the 
king's  fervice,  his  integrity  and  fincerity  have  not  been 
thought  by  hiflorians  entirely  free  from  blemifh.  Per- 
haps (and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion)  the  fubtili- 
t ics  and  refinements  of  his  conduct  aud  his  temporifing 
maxims,  though  accompanied  with  good  intentions,  have 

*  It  is  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  miftake  committed  by  Cla- 
rendon,much  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  gallant  nobleman;  that  he 
offered  the  king,  when  his  majefty  wai  in  Scotland,  to  affaflinate  Ar- 
gyle.  All  the  time  ;i;c  king  was  in  Scotland,  Montrofe  was  confined 
toprifea.  Rufhwoith,  vol.  ri.p.  9^0.  f  Nalfon,  vol.ii.  p.  683. 
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been  the  chief  caufe  of  a  fufpicion,  which  has  never  yet  CH  AP. 
been  either  fully  proved  or  refuted.  As  much  as  the  bold  LVIII. 
and  vivid  ipirit  of  Montrofe  prompted  him  to  enterprif-  L/~Y\J 
ing  meafures,  as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Harnil-  l(>4S* 
ton  inclined  to  fuch  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory.  While 
the  former  foretold  that  the  Scottilh  covenaters  were 
iecretly  forming  an  union  with  the  Englifh  parliament, 
and  inculcated  the  necefRty  of  preventing  them  by 
ibme  vigorous  undertaking  ;  the  latter  ftill  infifted,  that 
every  fuch  attempt  would  precipitate  them  into  meafures, 
to  which,  othcrwife,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  inclined. 
After  the  Scottifh  convention  was  fummoned  without  the 
king's  authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their  inten- 
tions were  now  vifible,  and  that,  if  fome  unexpected 
blow  were  not  ftruck,  to  diffipate  them,  they  would  arm 
the  whole  nation  againft  the  king  ;  the  latter  maintained 
the  poffibility  of  outvoting  the  difaffc&ed  party,  and  fe- 
curing,  by  peaceful  means,  the  allegiance  of  the  king- 
dom*.  Unhappily  for  the  royal  caufe,  Hamilton's  repre- 
fentations  met  with  more  credit  from  the  king  and  queen, 
than  thofe  of  Montrofe  ;  and  the  covenanters  were  al- 
lowed, without  interruption,  to  proceed  in  all  their  hof- 
tile  meafures.  Montrofe  then  haftened  to  Oxford  ;  where 
his  invectives  againft  Hamilton's  treachery,  concurring 
with  the  general  prepofleffion,  and  fupported  by  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  his  counfels,  were  entertained  with 
univerfal  approbation.  Influenced  by  the  clamour  of  his 
party,  more  than  his  own  fufpicions,  Charles,  as  foon  as  * 

Hamilton  appeared,  fent  him  prifoner  to  Pendennis  caftle 
in  Cormwal.  His  brother,  Laneric,  who  was  alfo  put  un- 
der confinement,  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
to  fly  into  Scotland. 

The  king's  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrofe's  coun- 
fels, who  propofed  none  but  the  boldeft  and  mod  dar- 
ing, agreeably  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  the  royal  caufe  in 
Scotland.  Though  the  whole  nation  was  fubje£t  by  the 
covenanters,  though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion  •,  he  undertook,  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the 
fev/  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raife  fuch  com- 
motions, as  would  foon  oblige  the  malcontents  to  recal 
thofe  forces,  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  parliament-^.  Not  difcouraged  with  the  de- 
feat at  Marfton-moor,  which  rendered  it  impoflible  for 

*   Clarendon,  vol.  hi.  p.  380,  381.       Rufliv/orth,  toI.  vi.  p.  rj$o. 
Vf{hixtt  cap.  2.  +  Wilhart,  cap.  3. 
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CHAP,     him  to  draw  any  fuccour  from  England  ;  he  was  content 
LVIII.       to  flipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of   Ire- 

O'  V  V>  land>  for  fome  f"PPty  of  men  from  tnat  countrv-  And  he 
i64j.  himfelf,  changing  his  difguifes,  and  palling  through  many 
dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland  ;  where  he  lay  concealed  in 
the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  and  fecretly  prepared  the 
minds  of  his  partifans  for  attempting  fome  great  enter- 
prise % 

No  fooner  were  the  Irilh  landed,  though  not  exceeding 
eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  Montrofe  de- 
clared himfelf,  and  entered  upon  that  fcene  of  aaion 
which  has  rendered  his  name  fo  celebrated.  About  eight 
hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole  nocked  to  his  ftandard. 
Five  hundred  men  more,  who  had  been  levied  by  the 
covenanters,  were  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  caufe  : 
And  with  this  combined  force,  he  haftened  to  attack  lord 
Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  afTembled  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Irifh  invafion. 
Montrofe,  inferior  in  number,  totally  unprovided  with 
horfe,  ill  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  no- 
thing to  depend  on,  but  the  courage,  which  he  himfelf,  by 
his  own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  cnterpriles, 
mould  infpire  into  his  raw  foldiers.  Hviving  received  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  anfwered  chiefly  by  a  volley 
of  (tones,  he  rulhed  amldil  them  with  his  fword  drawn, 
threw  them  into  confufion,  pulhed  his  advantage,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  with  .'the  flaughter  of  two 
thoufand  of  the  coven  antersf. 

This  victory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown  of 
Montrofe,  increafeci  not  his  power  or  numbers.  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  wasextiemely  attached  to  the 
covenant;  and  fuch  as  bore  an  affeaion  to  the  royal 
caufe,  were  terrified  by  the  eftablifhed  authority  of  the 
oppofite  party.  Dreading  the  fuperior  power  of  Argyle, 
who,  having  joined  his  vaflals  to  a  force  levied  by  the 
public,  was  approaching  with  a  confiderable  army;  Mont- 
rofe halted  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having  before 
haitily  taken  arms,  had  been  initantly  fupprefled  by  the 
covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  earl  of 
Airly,  with  his  two  younger  fons,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  David 
Ojrilvv  :  The  cldeft  was,  at  that  time,  a  prifoner  with  the 
enemy.    He  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the  lord  Burley,  who 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  618.  Ruflworth,  vol.  vi  p.  9S:.  Wifliarf, 
cnp.  --  f  ift  of, Sept.  1644-  Rulhwortb,  vol.  vi.  p.  983.  Wiflurt, 
eapi  j. 
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commanded  a  force  of  2500  men.  After  a  fhnrp  combat,     C II  A  P. 
by  Lis  undaunted  courage,  which,  in  his  foliation,  was       LV11I. 
true  policy,  and  was  alio  not  unaccompanied  with  mili-     L/"  v'XJ 
tary  lkill,  lie  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  in  the  purfuit,  *** 

did  great  execution  upon  ihem*. 

llur  by  this  fecond  advantage,  he  obtained  not  the  end 
which  he  expected.  The  envious  nature  of  Huntley, 
jealous  of  Montrofe's  glory,  rendered  him  averfe  to  join 
an  army,  where  he  himfelf  mud  be  fo  much  eclipfed  by 
the  fuperior  merit  of  the  general.  Argyle,  reinforced  by 
the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind  him  with  a  great  army : 
The  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  Murray,  Rofs,Caith- 
nefs,  to  the  number  of  5 coo  men,  oppofed  him  in  front, 
and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  ri- 
ver. In  order  to  elude  thefe  numerous  armies,  he  turned 
afide  into  the  hills,  and  faved  his  weak,  but  active  troops, 
in  B.uienoch.  After  fome  marches  and  counter-marches, 
Argyle  came  up  with  him  at  Faivy-cadle.  This  noble- 
man's character,  though  celebrated  for  political  courage 
and  conduct,  was  very  low  for  military  prowefs  ;  and  af- 
ter fome  fkirmifhes,  in  which  he  was  worded,  he  here 
allowed  Montrofe  to  efcape  him.  By  quick  marches, 
through  thefe  inacceflible  mountains,  that  general  freed 
himfelf  from  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  covenanters. 

Scch  was  the  situation  of  Montrofe,  that  very  good 
or  very  III  fortune  was  equally  deftructive  to  him,  and  di- 
minifhed  his  armv.  After  every  victory,  his  foldiers,  gree<- 
dy  of  fpoil,  but  deeming  the  fmallcd  acquifition  to  be  un- 
exhaulted  riches,  deferted  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
home  to  fecure  the  treafures  which  they  had  acquired. 
Tired  too,  and  fpent  with  hady  and  long  marches,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  fnowy  mountains  unprovided 
with  every  neceffary,  they  fell  off,  and  left  their  general 
almod  alone  with  the  Irifli,  who,  having  no  place  to  which 
they  could  retire,  dill  adhered  to  him  in  every  fortune. 

With  thefe,  and  fome  reinforcements  of  the  Athole- 
men,  and  Macdonalds  whom  lie  had  recalled,  Montrofe 
fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle's  country,  and  let  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  rage  of  war  j  carrying  off  the  cattle,  burning  the 
houfes,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  This 
feverity,  by  which  Montrofe  fulhed  his  victories,  was  the 
refult  of  private  animolity  agajnft  the  chieftain,  as  much 
as  of  zeal  for  the  public  caufe.  Argyle  collecting  3000 
men,  marched  in  quell  of  the  enemv,  who  had  retired 
with  their  plunder  ;  and  he  by  at  Inncrlochy,  fuppoling 

•  nth  of  fcp:.  1644.     Raft,,  vo!.  vj.  p.  o?3-     "WJOiart,  rap.  7 
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CHAP,    himfelf  flill  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  them.  The 
LVIII.      earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  Invernefs, 

iS*Y\J  who  Were  veteran  foldiers,  joiaed  to  5000  new-levied 
i(,AS-  troops  of  the  northern  counties,  prefled  the  royalifts  on 
the  other  fide,  and  threatened  them  with  inevitable  de- 
ftruction.  By  a  quick  and  unexpected  march,  Montroic 
haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and  prefented  himfelf  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  furprized,  but  not  affrightened,  cove- 
nanters. Argyle  alone,  feized  with  a  panic,  deferted  his 
army,  who  ftill  maintained  their  ground,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  royalifts.  After  a  vigorous  refiftance,  they  were  de- 
ad Feb.  feated,  and  purfued  with  great  {laughter*.  And  the  power 
of  the  Campbells  (that  is  Argyle's  name)  being  thus 
broken  ;  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  general  well  af- 
fected to  the  royal  caufe,  began  to  join  Montrofe's  camp 
in  great  numbers.  Seaforth's  army  difperfed  of  itfelf,  at 
the  very  terror  of  his  name.  And  lord  Gordon,  eldeft  fon 
of  Huntley,  having  efcaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who 
had  hitherto  detained  him,  now  joined  Montrofe  with 
no  contemptible  number  of  his  followers,  attended  by 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Aboine. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrofe's  pro- 
grefs,  began  to  dunk  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  defence, 
againft  an  enemy,  whofe  repeated  victories  had  render- 
ed him  extremely  formidable.  They  fent  for  Baillie,  an 
.officer  of  reputation,  from  England;  and  joining  him  in 
command  with  Urrey,  who  had  again  inlifted  himfelf 
among  the  king's  enemies,  they  fent  them  to  the  field, 
with  a  confiderable  army,  againft  the  royalifts.  Montrofe, 
with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a 
town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant :  and  having 
carried  it  by  afiault,  had  delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers ;  when  Baillie  and  Urrey,  with  their  whole 
force,  were  unexpectedly  upon  himf.  His  conduct  and 
prefence  of  mind,  in  this  emergence,  appeared  confpi- 
cuous.  Inftantly  he  called  off  his  foldiers  from  plunder,- 
put  them  in  order,  fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moft  fkilful 
meafures;  and  having  marched  fixty  miles,  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without  flopping,  or  allowing 
his  foldiers  the  lealt  fleep  or  refrefhment,  he  at  laft  fe- 
cured himfelf  in  the  mountains. 

L  Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in  order 
the  better  to  conduct  the  war  againft  an  enemy,  who  fur- 
prifed  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  as- 

*  Ruftiworth,  vol.  vi.  pi  9X5.         Wifhart,  cap.  2- 
f  Rufl-.uorth,  vol.  vii.  p.  328-       Wifliart,  cap.  5- 
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"by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprifes.  Urrey,  at  the  head  of    CHAP. 

3  men,  met  him  at  Aldernc,  near  InVernefs  •,  and,  en-      LV  111. 
couraged  by  the  fuperiority  of  number,  (for  the  co\  "nan-      L/"V>J 
tors  were  double  the  royalifts)  attaeked  him  in  the  poft.         i6-*'* 
which  he  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his  right 
wing  in  llrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his  forces  to  the 
other,  and  left  no  main  body  between  them  ;   a  defect 
which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  fhowing  a  few  men 
through  the  trees  and  bufhes,  with  which  that  ground  was 
Covered.    That  Urrey  might  have  no  leifure  to  perceive 
the  ftraljagem,  he  inftantly  led  his  left  wing  to  the  charge  ; 
and,  making  a-furious  imprcflion  upon  the  covenanters, 
drove  them  o if  the  field,  and  gained  a  complete  victory*. 
In  this  battle,  the  valour  of  young  Napier,  fon  to  the  lord 
of  that  name,  {hone  out  with  fignal  luftre. 

Baiixie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey's 
difcomnture  ;  but,  at  Alford,  he  met,  himfelf,  with  a  like 
fatef.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined  his  troops  of 
horfe  with  infantry  ;  and,  after  putting  the  enemy's  horfe 
to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot,  who  vvetv. 
•entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of  the  gallam 
lord  Gordon,  on  the  part  of  the  royaliftsj.  And  having 
thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his  vigour  ever 
Tendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful ;  he  fummon- 
•ed  together  all  his  friends  and  pattifans,  and  prepared 
himfeif  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces,  in  order 
to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the  covenanters,  and 
diifipate  the  parliament,  which,  with  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lernnky,  they  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnftone's. 
Wiiilr,  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of  the 
Ifland,  it  blazed  out  with  no  lei's  fury  in  the  fouth:  The 
parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  fbon  as  the  feafon 
would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  their  important  quarrel  to  a  quick  decifion.  The 
palling  of  the  felf-den\  ing  ordinance  had  been  protracted 
by  fo  many  debates  and  intrigues,  that  the  fpring  was  far 
anced  before  it  received  the  fanction  of  both  houfes ; 
ind  it  was  thought  dangerous,  by  many,  to  introduce,  fo 
the  time  of  action,  fuch  great  innovations  into  the 
army.  Had  not  the  punctilious  principles  of  Eilex  en- 
gaged him,  am  id  ft  all  the  difgufts  which  he  received,  to 

implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament;  this  alteration 
had  not  been  effected  without  fome  fatal  accident :  Since, 
nolwithftanding  his  prompt  refignation  of  the  command, 

*  Ruflnvortk,  vol.  vii,  p.  129.     Wifhart,  can.  10.        f  2d  of  July 
\  Rufhworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  i2ij.       Wifliarr.  c;i;>.  ii. 
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CHAP,     a  mutiny  was  generally  apprehended*.  Fairfax,  or,  more 
LVIII.       properly  fpealdng,  Cromwcl,  under  his  name,  introduced, 

C^"V"\J  at  laft,  the  new  model  into  the  army,  and  threw  the  troop* 
xff''  into  a  different  fhape.  From  the  fame  men,  new  regiments 
and  new  companies  were  formed,  different  officers  ap- 
pointed, and  the  whole  military  force  put  into  fuch  hands, 
asthe  independents  could  rely  on.  B<*fides  members  of 
parliament  who  were  excluded,  many  officers,  unwilling 
to  ferve  under  the  new  generals,  threw  up  their  com- 
■forfSoris  ;  and  unwarily  facilitated  the  project  of  putting 
the  army  entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  faction. 
r  Though  the  dlfeipiine  of  the  former  parliamentary  ar- 
'my  was  net  contemptible,  a  move  exact  plan  was  intro- 
duced, and  rigorcufly  executed,  by.thefenew  command- 
ers. Valour  indeed  was  very  generally  difiufed  over  the 
ie  party  as  well  as  the  other,  during  this  period:  Difei- 
plirie  aifo  was  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament: 
But  the  perfection  of  the  military  art,  in  concerting  the 
■general  plans  of  action,  and  the  operations  of  the  field, 
feems  dill,  en  both  fides,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure, 
wanting.  Hiftorians  at  leaft,  perhaps  from  their  own  ig- 
norance and  inexperience,  have  not  remarked  any  thing 
but  a  headlong  impetuous  conduct ;  each  party  hurrying 
to  a  battle,  where  valour  and  fortune  chiefly  determined 
the  fuccefs.  The  great  ornament  of  hiftory,  during  thefe 
reigns,  are  the  civil,  net  the  military  Iran  factions. 
New  mo-  Never  furefy  was  a  mere  lingular  army  a  (Tern  bled,  than 

the  that/ which  was  row  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.  To 
the  greater  number  of  the  regiments,  chaplains  were  not 
appointed  :  The  officers  affumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  and 
united  it  with  their  military  functions.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  action,  they  occupied  themfeives  in  fermons,  pray- 
ers, exhortations  j  and  the  fame  emulation,  there  atten- 
ded them,  which,  m  the  field,  is  fo  neceffary  to  fupport 
the  honour  of  that  profeff;on.  Rapturous  ecftacies  fup- 
p!;ed  the  place  of  ftudy  and  reflection;  and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpreme- 
ditated harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which, 
to  their  own  furprife,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed 
in  upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  for  illapfes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  ex- 
cluded the  minifter  from  his  pulpit ;  and,  ufurping  his 
place,  conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all 
the  authority,  which  followed  their  power,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appearing  zeal 

*  Rnfliworth,  vol.  'v'ii.  p.  126,  1 27, 
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and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers,  fetied  with  the  fame'    CHAP 
fpirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours   in  .prayer,  in  pcnii-      LVI1I. 
ing  the   Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghoftly  coiiierences,  where     y-*"-v-»>*-' 
the;   compared    the  prpgrefs  of  their  fouls  in  grace,  and  I5  <*' 

mutually  ftimulated  each  other  to  farther  advances  in  ! 
great  work  of  their  falvation.     When  they  w  ch- 

ing  to  battle,  the  whole  field  refounded,  as  well  with 
pfalms  and  fpiritual  fongs  adapted  to  the  occafion,  as  will 
the  inftrumenta  of  military  rriufic*  ;  and  every  man  en- 
deavoured to  drown  the  fenfe  of  prefent  danger,  in  ■'. 
profpccT:  of  that  crown  of  glory  which  he  fet  before  hi 
In  fo  holy  a  caufe,  wounds  were  efteemed  meritorious ; 
death,  martyrdom,  and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  action, 
inftead  of  banifhing  their   pious   villous,  rather  ferved  to 
imprefs  their  minds  more  flrongly  with  them. 

The  royal  iffs  were  defirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule  on 
this  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  without  be- 
ing fenfible  how  much  reafon  they  had  to  apprehend  its 
dangerous  confequences.  The  forces  aflembled  by  the 
king  ac  Oxford,  in  the  weft,  and  in  other  places,  were 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  number,  to  their  adverfaries;  but 
actuated  by  a  very  different  fpirit.  That  licenfe,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  want  of  pay,  had  rifen  to  a  great 
height  among  them,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable 
to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince  Rupert,  neg- 
ligent of  the  people,  fond 'of  the  foldiery,  had  indulged  the 
troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  :  Wilrnrit,  a  man  of  dif- 
folute  manners,  had  promoted  the  fame  fpirit  of  difordcr ; 
and  the  licentious  Goring,  Gerrard,  fir  Richard  Gran- 
ville, now  carried  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  enormity.  In  C 
weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  univerfal  fpoil 
and  havoc  were  committed  •,  and  the  whole  country  was 
laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.  All  diftinction  of 
parties  being  in  a  manner  dropped,  the  molt  devoted 
friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy  wifhed  there  for  fuch  , 
fuccefs  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  as  might  put  an  end 
to  thefe  oppreffions.  The  country  people,  defpoiled  of 
their  fubftance,  flocked  together  in  feveral  places,  armed 
with  clubs  and  (laves  •,  and  though  they  profeiTed  an  en- 
mity to  the  foldiers  of  both  parties,  their  hatred  was  in 
moft  places  levelled  chiefly  ugainft.  the  royalifts,  from 
whom  they  had  met  with  the  worll  treatment.  Many 
thoufands  of  thefe  tumultuary  peafants  were  aflembled  in 
different  parts  of  Engl  an  d ;  who  deftroyed  all  fuch  itrag- 

'•  Dugdalc,  p.  7,    RufWorth,  vol.vi.  p.  22 r . 
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CHAP,      g-ing  foldicrs  as  they  met  with,  and  much  infefted  the 
LY11L     armies*. 

*>— •"-v***—'  The  difpofition  of  the  forces  on  both  fides,  was  as  fol- 
i(>A5>  lows  ;  Part  of  the  Scottifh  army  was  emploped  in  taking 
Pomfret  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire :  Part  of  it  be- 
fieged  Cariiile,  valiantly  defended  by  fir  Thomas  Glen- 
ham.  Chdler,  where  Biron  commanded,  had  long  been 
blockaded  by  iir  William  Brereton  j  and  was  reduced  to* 
great  difficulties.  The  king,  being  joined  by  the  princes- 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  cohfiderable 
army,  about  15,000  men.  Fairfax  and  Cromwel  were 
polled  at  VVindfor,  with  the  new-modelle'd  army,  about 
22,000  men.  Taunton,  in  the  county'of  Somerfet,  defen- 
ded by  Blake,  fullered  a  long  fiege  from  fir  Richard  Gran- 
ville, who  commanded  an  army  of  about  8000  men  ; 
and  though  the  defence  had  been  obftinate,  the  garrifon 
'  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Goring  comman- 
ded in  the  weft,  an  army  of  nearly  the  fame  numberf. 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  relieving  Chefter  ;  Fairfax,  that  of  relieving 
Taunton.  The  king  was  firft  in  motion.  "When  he  ?d- 
vanced  to  Draiton  in  Shropfhire,  Biron  met  him,  and 
brought  intelligence,  that  his  approach  had  raifed  the 
fiege,  and  that  the  parliamentary  army  had  withdrawn* 
Fairfax,  having  reached  Salifbury  in  his  road  wefiward, 
received  orders  from  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms, 
appointed  for  the  management  of  the  war,  to  return  and 
lay  fiege  to  Oxford,  now  expofed  by  the  king's  abfence. 
He  obeyed,  after  fending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  well, 
with  a  detachment  of  4000  men.  On  Weldon's  approach* 
Granville,  who  imagined  that  Fairfax  with  his  whole  army 
upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  allowed  his  pertinacious 
town,  now  half  taken  and  half  burned,  to  receive  relief: 
But  the  royalifts,  being  reinforced  with  3000  horfe  under 
Goring,  again  advanced  to  Taunton,  and  fhut  up  Weldon, 
with  his  fmall  army,  in  that  ruinous  placej.. 

The  king,  having  effected  his  purpofe  with  regard  to 
Chefter,  returned  fouthwards  ;  and,  in  his  way,  fat  down 
before  Leicefter,  a  garrifon  of  the  parliament's.  Having 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he  ftormed  the  town  on  all 
fides ;  and,  after  a  furious  afliiult,  the  foldiers  entered 
i'word  in  hand,  and  committed  all  thofe  diforders  to  which 
their  natural  violence,  efpecially  when  enflamed  by  refif- 
tance,  is  fo  much  addi£ted§.    A  great  booty  was  taken 

•  Ruflworth,  Vol.  vii.  p.  52,61,  62.     Whitlocke,  p.  130,  131.  133. 
1^5.     Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  66j.  +  Ruih.  vol.  vii.  p.  18,  19.  &c. 
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and  d'rftribttted  among  them  :  Fifteen  hundred  prifoners     CHAP. 
fell  into  die  kind's  hands.     This  fuccefs,  which  (truck      LVIII. 
terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  determined  Fairfax  to     {*S~V>U 
leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  beginning  to  approach;  and        1645. 
he  marched  towards  the  king,  with  an  intention  of  offer- 
ing him  battle.    The  king  was  advancing  towards  Oxford, 
in  order  to  raife  the  ficge,  which,  he  apprehended,  was 
now  begun  ;  and  both  armies*  ere  they  were  aware,  had 
advanced  within  fix  miles  of  each  other.    A  council  of 
war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order  to  deliberate   con- 
cerning che  meafures  which  he  fhould  now  purfue.    On 
the  one  hand,  it  feemed  more  prudent  to  delay  the  com- 
bat ;  becaufe  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  Wales  with  3000  men, 
fit,  be  enabled,  in  a  little  time,  to  join  the  army;  and 
Goring,  ic  was  hoped,  would  foon  be  matter  of  Taunton  \ 
and  having  put  the  welt  in  full  fecurity,  would  then  unite 
his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  king,  and  give  him  an  incon- 
teftible  fuperiority  over  the  enemy.    On  the  other  hand, 
prince  Rupert,  whole  boiling  ardour  ftill  pufhed  him  011 
to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  humour  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  of  which  the  armv  was  full  ;  and  urged  the 
many  difficulties  under  which  the  royalifts  laboured,  and 
from  which  nothing  but  a  victory  could  relieve  them  : 
The   refolution  was  taken  to  give  battle  to  Fairfax  ;  and 
the  royal  army  immediately  advanced  upon  him. 

At  Nafeby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal,  this  Battle  «? 
decifive  and  weii-difputed  action,  between  the  king  and  Nai'eby. 
parliament.  Ihe  main  body  of  the  royalifts  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  himleif :  The  right  wing  by  prince 
Rupert;  the  left  by  fir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  Fairfax, 
feconded  by  Skippon,  placed  himfelf  in  the  main  body  of 
the  oppofite  3rmy  :  Cromwel  in  the  right  wing :  Ireton, 
Cromwell's  ibn-in-law,  in  the  left.  The  charge  was  begun, 
with  his  ufual  celerity  and  ufual  fuccefs,  by  prince  Ru- 
pert. Though  Ireton  made  ftout  refiftance,  and  even  after 
he  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  ftill  main- 
tained the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prifoner ;  yet  was 
that  whole  wing  broken,  and  purfued  with  precipitate 
fury  by  Rupert :  He  was  even  fo  inconfulerable  as  to  lofe 
time  in  fummoning  anil  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  ene- 
my, which  had  been  left  with  a  good  guard  of  infantry. 
The  king  led  on  his  main  body,  and  difplayed,  in  this  ac- 
tion, all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  all  the 
valour  of  a  ftout  foldier*.  Fairfax  a*d  Skippon  encoun- 
tered him,  and  well  fupported  that  reputation  which  they 


*  Whulockj?,  p.  146. 
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CHAP,  had  acquired.  Skippon,  being  dangeroufly  wounded,  was 
LVIII.  defired  by  Fairfax  to  leave  the  field  ;  but  declared  that  he 
C/"Y>U  would  remain  there  as  long  as  cue  man  maintained  his 
164J.  ground*.  The  infantry  of  the  parliament  was  broken, 
and  prefled  upon  by  the  kkig;  till  Fairfax,  with  great 
prefer.ee  of  mind,  brought  up  the  refervc,  and  renewed 
the  combat.  Meanwhile  Cromwel,  having  led  on  his 
troops  to  the  attack  of  Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of 
the  royalifts,  and  by  his  prudence  improved  that  advan- 
tage which  he  had  gained  by  his  valour.  Having  purfued 
the  enemy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  fome 
troops  to  prevent  their  rallying  ;  he  turned  back  upon  the 
king's  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmofl  confufion. 
One  regiment  alone  preferved  its  order  unbroken,  though 
twice  defperately  affailed  by  Fairfax  :  And  that  general, 
excited  by  fo  fteady  a  refiftance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  cap- 
tain of  his  life-guard,  to  give  them  a  third  charge  in 
front,  while  he  himfelf  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  regi- 
ment was  broken.  Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands,  killed  an 
enfign,  and,  having  feized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a 
foldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  foldier  afterwards  boafting 
that  he  had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved  by  Doyley, 
who  had  feen  the  action  ;  Let  him  retain  that  honour,  faid 
Fairfax,  /  have  to-day  acquired  enough  befide\. 

Prince  Rupert,  fenfible  too  late  of  his  error,  left  the 
fruitlefs  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  joined  the 
king,  whofe  infantry  was  now  totally  difcomfited.  Charles 
exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  defpair,  and  cried 
aloud  to  them,  one  charge  mere,  and  rve  recover  the  day%'. 
But  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  were 
too  evident  ;  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to 
renew  the  combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy§.  The  flain,  on  the 
fide  of  the  parliament,  exceeded  thofe  on  the  fide  of  the 
king  :  They  loft  a  thoufand  men;  he  not  above  eight  hun- 
dred. But  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prifoners,  and  4000 
private  men;  took  all  the  king's  artillery  and  ammunition; 
and  totally  diffipated  his  infantry:  So  that  fcarcc  any  vic- 
tory could  be  more  complete  than  that  which  he  obtained. 

Among  the  other  fpoils,  was  feized  the  king's  cabinet, 
with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the  par- 
liament afterwards  ordered  to  be  publilheci|j.  They  chofc, 
110  doubt,  fuch  of  them  as  they  thought  would  reflect  dif- 

*  Rufli.  vol,  vii.  p.  43.  Whitlocke,  p.  I4j. 

•+  Whitlocke,  p,  145.  \   Rufliw'oith,  vol.  vii,  p.  44- 
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honour  on  him  :  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  letters  are 
written  with  delicacy  and  tendernefs,  and  give  an  advan- 
tageous idea  both  of  the  king's  genius  and  morals.  A 
mighty  fondnefs,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he  expreflcs 
to  his  confort,  and  often  profeiTes  that  he  never  would 
embrace  any  meafures  which  fhe  difapproved  :  But  fuch 
declarations  of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always  to 
be  taken  in  a  full  literal  fenfe.  And  fo  legitimate  an  af- 
fection, avowed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  may,  per- 
haps, be  excufable  towards  a  woman  of  beauty  and  fpirit, 
even  though  (he  was  a  papift*. 

T;:e  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  written  by 
their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife,  Olympia  ; 
fo  far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiofity  of  prying  into  the 
fecrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  lent  the  letter  to  the 
queen  unopened.  Philip  was  not  their  fovereign  ;  nor 
were  they  enflamed  with  that  violent  animofity  againil 
him,  which  attends  all  civil  commotions.. 

After,  the  battle,  the  king  retreated  with  that  body  of 
horl'e  which  remained  entire,  firft  to  Hereford,  then  to 
Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fome  time  in  Wales,  from 
the  vain  hope  of  railing  a  body  of  infantry  in  thofe  har- 
ralfed  and  exhausted  quarters.  Fairfax,  having  firft  re- 
taken Leicefter,  which  was  furrendered  upon  articles,  be- 
gan to  deliberate  concerning  his  future  entcrpriies.  A  let- 
ter was  brought  him  written  by  Goring  to  the  king,  and 
unfortunately  entrufted  to  a  fpy  of  Fairfax's.  Goring 
there  informed  the  king,  that  in  three  weeks  he  hoped  to 
be  mafter  of  Taunton  ;  after  which  he  would  join  his 
majefty  with  all  the  forces  in  the  weft  ;  and  entreated 
him,  in  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  coming  to  any  general 
action.  This  letter,  which,  had  it  been  fafely  delivered, 
had  probably  prevented  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  ferved  now 
to  dire£)>  the  operations  of  Fairfaxf .  After  leaving  a  bo- 
dy of  3000  men  to  Pointz  and  Roffiter,  with  orders  to 
attend  the  king's  motions,  he  marched  immediately  to 

"  Hearne  has  publifhcd  the  following  extract  from  a  mannfeript  work 
of  fir  Simon  i)'£wcs,  who  was  no  mean  man  in  the  parliamentary  party. 
"  On  Thurfday,  the  30th  and  lad  day  of  this  inftant,  June  1615,  I 
"wentta  Whitehall,  purpofely  to  fee  the  queen,  which  I  did  fully  all 
"  the  time  ihe  fat  at  dinner.  I  percciv'd  her  to  be  a  rriofl  abfoluto  deli- 
"  cate  lady,  after  I  had  exactly  furvcy'd  all  the  features  of  her  face, 
"  much  cnliven'd  by  her  radiant  and  fpaikling  black  eyes.  Befides,  her 
"  deportment  among  her  women  was  fo  fweet  and  humble,  and  her 
"  fpeech  and  looks  to  her  other  fervants  fo  mild  an3  gracious,  as  I 
4i  could  not  abftain  fr»m  divcr3  deep-fetched  iighs,  to  confidcr,  that 
<*  fhe  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion."  6cc  preface  to  the 
Chronicle  of  DunUable,  p.  64. 

+  RkOi.  vel.  Tiit  p.  49% 
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C  HAP.     the  weft,  with  a  view  of  faying  Taunton,  and  fuppreffing 
LV1II.      the  only  confiderable  force  which  now  remained  to  the 
ly^\T\J     royalifts. 

»^45»  jN  the  beginning  Of  the  campaign,  Charles,  apprehen- 

five  of  the  event,  had  fent  the  prince  of  Wa,!es,  then  nt~ 
teen  years  of  age,  to  the  weft,  with  the  title  of  general, 
and  had  given  orders,  if  he  were  prefTcd  by  the  enemy, 
that  he  fhould  make  his  efcape  into  a  foreign  country,  and 
iave  one  part  of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of  the 
parliament.  Prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf  into  Brif- 
tol,  with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important  city. 
Goring  commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 
aoth  July,  On  Fairfax's  approach,  the  fiege  of  Taunton  was  raifed ; 
and  the  roynlifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open  tow  n  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet.  Fairfax  attacked  them  in  that  poft, 
beat  them  from  it,  killed  about  three  hundred  men,  and 
took  1400  prifoners*.  After  this  advantage,  he  fat  down 
before  Bridgewater,  a  town  efteemed  fttorig,  and  of  great 
confequence  in  that  country.  When  he  oad,  entered  the 
outer  town  by  ftorm,  Windham  the  governor,  who  had 
retired  into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated,  and  deli- 
vered up  the  place  to  Fairfax.  The  garrifon,  to  the  num- 
*3    Ja  y*     bcr  of  2600  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne,  re- 
folved  Co  lay  fiege  to  Briftol,  and  made  great  preparations 
for  an  enterprife,  which,  from  the  ftrength  of  the  garri- 
fon, and  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupert,  the  governor, 
Was  deemed  of  the  laft  importance.  But,  fo  precarious  in 
moil  men  is  this  quality  of  military  courage  !  a  poorer 
defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the  whole  war  : 
and  the  general  expectations  were  here  extremely  difap- 
pointed.  No  fooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered 
the  lines  by  ftorm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  fur- 
nth  Sept.  rendered  the  city  to  Fairfaxf.  A  few  days  before,  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  undertook  to  de- 
fend the  place  for  four  months,  if  no  mutiny  obliged 
him  to  furrender  it.  Charles,  who  was  forming  fchemes, 
and  collecting  forces,  for  the  relief  of  Briftol,  was  afto- 
nifhed  at  fo  unexpected  an  event,  which  was  little  lefs 
fatal  to  his  caufe  than  the  defeat  at  NafebyJ.  Full  of  in- 
dignation, he  inftantly  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  com- 
millions,  and  fent  him  a  pals  to  go  beyond  fea§. 

The  king's  affairs  now  went  faft  to  ruin  in  all  quar- 


Furrender 
of  Briftol. 


*  Rufliwortli,  vol.  vii.  p.  55.         f  Idem,  Ibid.  p.  £}.         t  Clarendon, 
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t»rs.  The  Scots,  having  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Carlifle  ^  after  an  obltinate  fiege,  marched  fouthwards, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Hereford  ;  but  were  obliged  to  raiie  it 
on  the  king's  approach :  and  this  was  the  laft  glimpfe  of 
fuccefs  which  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to  the" 
relief  of  Chefter,  which  was  anew  befieged  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces  Under  colonel  Jones,  Pointz  attacked 
his  rear,  and  obliged  him  to  give  battle.  While  the  fight 
was  continued  with  great  obltinacy,  and  victory  fcemed 
to  incline  to  the  royaliits,  Jones  tell  upon  them  from  the 
other  fide,  and  put  them  to  rout,  with  the  lofs  of  600 
flain,  and  1000  prifonenf.  The  king,  with  the  remains 
of  his  broken  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  efcaped 
to  Oxford,  where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  during  the  winter 
feafon.  . 

The  news  which  he  received  from  every  quarter,  were 
no  1  ft  fatal  than  thofe  events  which  pafTed  where  he  him- 
felf was  prefent.  Fairfax  and  Cromwel,  after  the  furren- 
der  of  Briftol,  having  divided  their  forces,  the  former 
m.irched  wettwards,  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft 
of  Devonfhire  and  Cornwal ;  the  latter  attacked  the 
kind's  garrifons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  The  De- 
vizes were  furrendered  to  Cromwel  ;  Berkeley  caftle  was 
taken  by  ftorm  ;  Winchefter  capitulated  ;  Bafing-houfe 
was  entered  fword  in  hand  :  and  all  thefe  middle  coun- 
ties of  England  were,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence under  the  parliament 

The  fame  rapid  and  uninterrupted  fuccefs  attended 
Fairfax.  The  parliamentary  forces,  elated  by  paft  victo- 
ries, governed  by  the  moll  rigid  difcipline,  met  with  no 
equal  opposition  from  troops,  difmayed  by  repeated  de- 
feat ,  and  corrupted  by  licentious  manners.  After  beat- 
ing up  the  quarters  of  the  royalifts  at  Bovey-Tracy,  Fair- 
fax fat  down  before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days  en- 
tered it  by  ftorm.  Poudram  caltle  being  taken  by  him,  and 
Exeter  blockaded  on  all  fides  ;  Hopton,  a  man  of  merit, 
who  now  commanded  the  royalifts,  having  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  that  town  with  an  army  of  8000  men,  met 
with  the  parliamentary  army  at  Torrington  ;  where  he 
was  defeated,  all  his  foot  difperfed,  and  he  himfelfy  with 
his  horfe,  obliged  to  retire  into  Cornwal.  Fairfax  followed 
him,  and  vigoroufly  purfued  the  victory.  Having  enclofed 
the  royaliits  at  Truro,  he  forced  the  whole  army,  confut- 
ing of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to  furrender  upon 
terms.  The  foldiers,  delivering  up  their  horfes  and  arms, 
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CHAP,     were  allowed  to  difband,  and  received  twenty  (killings  a* 

LVIII.       piece,  to  carry  them   to  their  refpedlive  abodes.  Such  of 

v-^-v-*-'     the  officers  as  defired  it,  had  pafles  to  retire  beyond  fea  : 

1646.        -pjie  others,  having  promifed  never  more  to  bear  arms, . 

payed    compositions  to   the  parliament  ,   and  procured 

their  pardonf.   And  thus  Fairfax,   after   taking   Exeter, 

which  completed   the   conqueft  of  the  welt,   lmrched, 

with  his  victorious  army,  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 

and  fixed  his  omp  at  Newbury.  The  prince  of  Wales, 

in  purfuance  of  the  king's  orders,  retired  to  Scilly,  thence 

to  jc-rfey-.  whence   he  went  to  Paris  •,  where  he  joined 

the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter,  at  the  time 

the  earl   of  Efiex  conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to 

the  weft. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  taken  by 
furprift :  Chefter  furrendered  ;  Lord  Digby,  who  had  at- 
tempted, with  1 200  horfe,  to  break  into  Scotland  and  join 
Montrofe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in  Yorkfhire,  by 
colonel  Copley*,  his  whole  force  was  difperfed;  and  he 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  firft  to  the  Iile  of  Man,  thence 
to  Ireland.  News  too  arrived  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after 
fome  move  fuccefTes,  was  at  laft  routed  ;  and  this  only  re- 
maining hope  of  the  royal  party  finally  extinguifhed. 

When  Montrofe  defcended  into  the  fouthern  counties, 
the  covenanters,  aflembling  their  whole  force,  met  him 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle,  but  without 
fucce's,  at  KilfythJ.  This  was  the  molt  complete  victory 
that  Montrofe  ever  obtained.  The  royaliits  put  to  the 
fword  fix  thoufand  of  their  enemies,  and  left  the  cove- 
nanters no  remains  of  any  army  in  Scotland.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  fhaken  with  thefe  repeated  fuccefTes  of 
Montrofe  j  and  many  nobkmen,  who  fecretly  favoured 
the  royal  caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they 
faw  a  force  able  to  fupport  them.  The  marquis  of  Doug- 
las, the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords 
Fleming,  ^eton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others, 
flocked  to  the  roynl  (t.-mdard.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates, 
and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifoners  there  detained  by  the 
covenanters.  /Among  the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  of 
.  Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  extremely  to  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  Killyth§. 

David  Lefly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  England, 

*  Thefe  con  pnfitiojjfl  were  different,  according  to  the  demerits  of 
the  pcrfon  :  Bu*  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe,  they  could  not  be  under  two 
years  rent  6f  the  delinquent's  eftate.  Journ.  Ilth  of  Auguft,  164& 
Whitlockc,  p.  160.     f   Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p,  108.       \  15th  Auguft,  1645. 

§  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p,  ajo,  231.     Wifhart,  Cap.  ij. 
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and  marched  to  the  .relief  of  his  difirefled  party  in  Scot-     CH  A  P. 

land.  Montrofe  advanced  flill  farther  to  the  fouth,  allured       LV1II, 

by  vain  hopes,  both  of  roufing  to  arms  the  carls  of  Hume,     v^-v^*»w» 

Traquaire,  and  RoxborOtigh,  who  had  promifed  to  join         iCa°' 

him  •,  and  of  obtaining  from  England  fome  fupply  of  cr.- 

valry,  in  which  lie  was  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of 

his  fcouts,    LeYly,   at  Philip-haugh  ia  the  Eoreft,    fur- 

prifed  his  army,  much  diminifhed  in  numbers,  from  the 

defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills, 

according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to  fecure  their  plunder. 

After  a   (harp  conflict,  where   Montrofe  exerted  great 

valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by  Lefly's  cavalry*  :  and  he      ?T    ?l  °i. 

himlelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  broken  forces,  into 

the  mountains  ;  where  he  again  prepared  himlelf  for  new 

battles  and  new  enterprises. f 

The  covenanters  ufed  the  victory  with  rigour.  Their 
prifoners,  fir  Robert  Spotifwood,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
ion  to  the  late  primate,  fir  Philip  Nifbet,  fir  William  Rol- 
lo,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthry,  fon  of 
the  bifhop  of  Murray,  William  Murray,  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Tullibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  fole 
crime,  imputed  to  the  fecretary,  was  his  delivering  to 
Montrofe  the  king's  commiffion  to  be  captain-general  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken  prifoner, 
would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  not  his  filler 
found  means  to  procure  his  efcape,  by  changing  clothes 
with  him.  For  this  initance  of  courage  and  dexterity, 
fhe  met  with  harfh  ufage.  The  clergy  folicited  the  parlia- 
ment, that  more  royalifts  might  be  executed  ;  but  could 
not  obtain  their  requeftt. 

Afte  1  all  thefe  repeated  difafters,  which  everywhere 
befel  the  royal  party,  there  remained  only  one  body  of 
troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exercifc  her  rigour.  Lord 
Aftley,  with  a  fmall  army  of  3000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  MarcS  12. 
marching  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met 
at  Stowe  by  colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated;  him- 
lelf being  taken  prifoner.  ««  You  have  done  your  work," 
faid  Aftley  to  the  parliamentary  officers  ;  '<  and  may  now 
"  go  to  piay,  unlefa  you  choofe  to  fall  out  among  your- 
"  feivetf." 

*    r^thof  Sept.  1645.         f  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  231.  |  Guthry '» 

Rath.  toI.  vi!.  p,  2;,2, 
§  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p,  141.     It  was  the   fame  Aft!ey,  who,  before  he 
charged  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  made  this  (liort'  prayer-    0  Lor  if 
tLc.-i  knoivtft  Low  bttfy  I  mujl  L-  this  day.      If  I  fvr^  i  tbe. ,  do  not  thou  forget 
vn.     And  with  that  rofe  up,  and  cry'd,  Mar.b  01  boys  I  Warwick, 

p.  22.;.     There  were  certainly  much  longer  prayers  fiid  in  the  parlia- 
doubt  if  there  were  fo  good  a  one. 
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CHAP.         The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  whole  winter, 
JLVIII.      Was,  to  the  latt  degree,  diSaStrous  and  melancholy.   As 
,(•  "V  O     the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more  opprelftve  than  their 
1646.        j.ea]  prefence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was  he 
more  juftly   the  object  of   compaffion.    His  vigour  of 
mind,  which,  though  it  fometimes  failed  him  in  acting, 
never  deferted  him  in  his  Sufferings,  was  v  hat  alone  iup- 
ported  him  ;  and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord 
J3igby,  if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king,  to  die  like  a  gentle- 
man %  nor  fhould  any  of  his  friends,  he  faid,  ever  have 
reafon  to  blufh  for  the  prince  whom  they  had  fo  unfor- 
tunately ferved*.   The  murmurs  of  discontented  officers, 
on  the   one  hand,  harraffed   their  unhappy  Sovereign ; 
while  they  over-rated  thofe  fervices  and  Sufferings  which, 
they  now  faw,  mud  for  ever  go  unre  warded  f.     \  he  af- 
fectionate duty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  more  generous 
friends,  who  reSpedted  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues, 
as  much  as  his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart  with  a  new  Sor- 
row ;  when  he  reflected,  that  fuch  difmterefltd  attach- 
ment would  fo  foon  be  otpofed  to  the  rigour  of  his  im- 
placable enemies.    Repeated  attempts,  which  he  made 
for  a  peaceful  and  eo,uitable  accommodation   with  the 
parliament,  ferved  to  no  purpofe  but  to  convince  them, 
that  the  victory  was  entirely  in  their  hands.  1  hey  deign- 
ed not  to  make  the  lealt  reply  to  Several  of  his  meffages, 
in  which  he  defired  a  paflport  for  commissioners  I..  At 
laSt,  after  reproaching  him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during 
the  war,  they  told  him,  that  they  were  preparing  bills  for 
him ;  and  his  paffing  them  would  be  the  beSt  pledge  of 
his  inclination  towards  peace:  In  other  words,  he  muSt 
yield  at  discretion  §•  He  defired  a  perSonal  treaty,  and  of- 
fered to  come  to  London,  upon  receiving  a  fafe-conducl: 
for  himSelf  and  his  attendants  :  They  abiblutely  reSuSed 
him  admittance,  and  iflued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that 
is,  the  feizing  ol  his  perfon,  in  cafe  he  Should  attempt  to 
vifit  themf .  A  new  incident,  which  happened  in  Ireland, 
ferved  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  increafe  thofe 
calumnies  with  which  his  enemies  had  fo  much  loaded 
him,  and  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  moft  grievous 
part  of  his  misfortunes. 

After    the  ceffation  with  the  Iriui  rebels,  the  king 
was  deSirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  with  them,  and 

•  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.  433.  f  Walker,  p  147- 

\  Rufhworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  115,  &c.       §  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  207.  2iy. 

Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  744.  \  Kufhwotth,  vol.  vii.  p-  i«<) 

Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  741. 
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obtaining  their  afiiftance  in  England  :  and  he  gave  authc-    CHAP, 
rity  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  toproHiilt  thtrn  an  abro-      LVIII. 
gation  of  all  the  penal  laws  enr.cled  againft  catholics;  toge-     \^-^-~+*j 
ther  with  the  fulpenfion  of  Poining  '9  ftaiute,  with  regard         1646. 
to  fume  particular  bills,  which  fhould  be  agreed  on.  Lord 
Herbert,  created  earl  of  Glamorgan  (though  his  patent  had 
not  yet  parted  the  feals)   having  occafion  for  hi     private 
affairs  to  go  to  Ireland,  the  king  confidered,  that  this  no- 
bleman, being  a  catholic,  and   allied  to  the  belt  Iriih  fa- 
milies  might  be  of  fervice  :  He  alfo  forefaw,  that  farther 
concertions  M^fth  regard  to  religion  might  probably    be 
demanded  by  the  bigoted  Iriih  $  and  that,  as  thefe  concef- 
fions,  however  necefi'ary,  would  give  great  fcandal  to  the 
protcftant  zealots  in  his  three  kingdoms,  it  would  be  re- 
quifite  both  to  conceal  them  during  fome  time,  and  to 
preferve  Ormond's  character,  by  giving  private  orders  to 
Glamorgan  to  conclude  and  lign  thefc  articles.  But  as  he 
had  a  better  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  zeal  and  affection  for 
his  fervice,  than  of  his  capacity,  he  enjoined  him  to  com- 
municate all  his  meafures  to  Ormond  ;  and  though  the  fi- 
nal conclufion  of  the  treaty  mult  be  executed  only  in  Gla- 
morgan's own  name,  he  was  required  to  be  directed,  in  the 
Heps  towards  it,   by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Glamorgan,  bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  paflionace  for  the 
king's  fervice,  but  guided  in  thefe  purfuits  by  no  manner 
of  judgment  or  discretion,   fecretly,  of  himfelf,  without 
any  communication   with    Ormond,  concluded    a  peace 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,   and  agreed  in  the  king's 
name,  that  the  Irifh  fhould  enjoy  all  the  churches  of  which 
they  had  ever  been  in  pofleflion  fince  the  commencement 
of  their  infurredlion  ;  on  condition  that  they  mould  afiift 
the  king  in  England,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men. 
This  tranfaction  was  difcovered  by  accident.  The  titu- 
lar archbithop  of    J  uam   being  killed  by   a  fally  of  the 
garrifon  of  Sligo,  the   articles  of  the  treaty  were   found 
among  his  baggage,  and  were  immediately  publifhed  eve- 
ry-where,  and  copies  of  them  fent  over  to  the  Englifh  par- 
liament .  The  lord  lieutenant  and  lord  Digby,  forefeeing 
the  clamour  which  would  be  raifed  againft  the  king,  com- 
mitted Glamorgan  to  prifon,  charged  him  with  trcalon  for 
his  temerity,  and  maintained,  thit  he  had  a£tcd  altogether 
without  any  authority  from  his  mailer.  The  Englilh  par- 
liament, however,  neglected  not  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving   the  old  clamour  with  regard  to  the 
king's  favour  of  popery,  and  accufed  him  of  delivering 

•  Rufliwortb,  vol-  vii.  p.  239. 
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over,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  that 
hated  fet~l.  The  king  told  them,  "  That  the  earl  of  Gla- 
li  morgan  having  made  an  offer  to  raife  forces  in  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  Fngland  ior 
"  his  majefty's  fervice,  had  a  commiflion  to  that  purpofe, 
"  and  to  that  purpofe  only,  and  that  he  had  no  commif- 
"  fion  at  all  to  treat  of  any  thing  elfc,  without  the  privity 
"  and  direction  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  lefs  to  capi- 
"  tulate  any  thing  concerning  religion,  or  any  property 
tf  belonging  either  to  church  or  laity*."  Though  this  de- 
claration feems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no  fatisfadlion 
to  the  parliament ;  and  fome  hillorians,  evert  at  prefent, 
when  the  ancient  bigotry  is  fomewhat  abated,  are  defirous 
of  reprefenting  this  very  innocent  tranfaclion,  in  which 
the  king  was  engaged  by  the  moil  violent  neceflity,  as  a 
ftain  on  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince  j. 

Having  loft  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  rigour  of 
the'  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the  only  re- 
fource  which  remained  to  the  king,  was  derived  from  the 
inteftine  difienfions,  which  ran  very  high  among  his  ene- 
mies. Prefbyterians  and  independents,  even  before  their 
victory  was  fully  completed,  fell  into  contefts  about  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  fpoil  ;  and  their  religious  as  well  as  civil  dif- 
putes  agitated  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  parliament  though  they  had  early  abolifhed  epif- 
copal  authority,  had  not,  during  fo  long  a  time,  fubftitued 
any  other  fpiritual  government  in  its  place  ;  and  their 
committees  of  religion  had  Hitherto  affumed  the  whole 
ecclefiaftieal  jurifdi£lion  :  But  they  now  eftablifhed,  by 
an  ordinance,  the  prefbyterian  model  in  all  its  forms  of 
congregation a/,  clajjical,  provincial,  and  national  afiemblies. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  each  parifh  were  ordered  to  meet 
and  choofe  elders,  on  whom,  together  with  the  minifter, 
was  bellowed  the  entire  direction  of  all  fpiritual  concerns 
within  the  congregation.  A  number  of  neighbouring  pa- 
riflies,  commonly  between  twelve  and  twenty,  formed  a 
claflis  ;  and  the  court,  which  governed  this  divifion,  was 
conrpofed  of  all  the  minifters,  together  with  two,  three,  or 
fcur  elders  chofen  from  each  parifh.  The  provincial  af- 
fembly  retained  an  infpection  over  fevcral  neighbour- 
ing c  la  Acs,  and  was  compofed  entirely  of  clergymen  :  1  he 
national  aflembly  was  conftituted  in  the  fame  manner; 
and  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Scottifh  clergy 
had  given  warning  not  to  allow  laymen  a  place  in  the  pro- 
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vincial  or  national  aflemblies;  left  the  nobility  and  more    CHAP. 
■  hie  gentry,  Soliciting  a  feat  in  thefe  great  eccie-       LVIII. 
tical  courts,  fhould  bellow  a  confuleration  upon  them,      ^/  7  ^j 
and  rentier  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a  rival  to         «646- 
the  parliament.  In  the  inferior  courts,  the  mixture  of  the 
laity  might  ferve rather  to  temper  the  ufual   zeal  of  the 
clergy  . 

But  though  the  prefbyterians,  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
parity  arhortg  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  fo  far  gratified,   they 
were  denied  Satisfaction  in  Several  other  points,  on  which 
extremely  intent.  The  aflembly  of  divines  had 
ibytery  to  be  the  divine  right :  The  parliament 
refuied  their  afient  to  that  deeifionf.  Seiden,  Whitlocke,  , 

and  other  political  reafoners,  affifted  by  the  independents, 
had  prevailed  in  this  important  deliberation.  They  thought, 
that,  had  the  bigoted  religionifts  been  able  to  get  their 
heavenly  charter  recognifed,  the  prefbyters  would  foon 
become  more  dangerous  to  the  magistrate  than  had  ever 
been  the  prelatical  clergy.  Thefe  latter,  while  they  claimed 
to  them  Selves  a  divine  right,  admitted  of  a  like  origin  to 
civil  authority  :  The  former,  challenging  to  their  own  or- 
der a  celeftial  pedigree,  derived  the  legifl ative  power  from 
a  Source  no  more  dignified  than  the  voluntary  aSfociation 
of  the  people. 

U  der  colour  of  keeping  the  facraments  from  profana- 
,  the  clergy  of  all  christian  fe£ts  had  affumed,  what 
tl:  -  y  call  the  power  of  the  k*;ys,  or  the  right  of  fulminat- 
ing excommunication.  The  example  of  Scotland  was  a 
fufneient  IciTon  for  the  parliament  to  ufe  precaution  in 
gi  arding  againft  fo  fevere  a  tyranny.  They  determined, 
by  a  general  ordinance,  all  the  cafes  in  which  excommu- 
nication could  be  ufed.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to  par- 
liament from  all  ecclefiaftical  courts.  And  they  appoint- 
ed commissioners  in  every  province  to  judge  of  fuch  cafes 
as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinance^.  So  much  civil 
authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclefiaftical,  gave  difguft 
to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  univerfal  fcan- 
dal  than  the  propenfity  of  many  i:i  the  parliament  towards 
a  toleration  of  the  protettant  fectaries.  The  prefbyterians 
exclaimed,  that  this  indulgence  made  the  church  of  Chrill 
nble  No  ih'j  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all 
unclean  bealts.    They  infilled,  that  the  leaft  of  Chrift's 

*  R'if!r.vorth,vol.  vii.  p.   114.  t  WhklocUc,  p.  106.  Rufk. 

*ol.  Vii.  p.  26c,  %Ci*  \  idem,  vol.  vii,  p.  ;ic 
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CHAP,     truths   was    fuperior    to    all    political    considerations*. 
LV1II.      They  maintained  the  eternal  obligation  impofed  by  the  co- 
v-^v-^-'     venant  to  extirpate  herefy  and  fchifm.  And  ihey  menaced 
1046.         ajj  t^ejr  opponents  with  the  fame  rigid  persecution,  un- 
der which  they  themfelves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  fub- 
je£tion  by  the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  referve,  in  fuch  material  points, 
does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and  proves  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalency  of  bigotry  and  fanaticifm, 
there  were  many  members  who  had  more  enlarged  views, 
and  paid  regard  to  the  civii  interelts  of  fociety.  Thefe  men, 
uniting  themfelves  to  the  enthufiafts,  whofe  genius  is  na- 
turally averfe  to  clerical  ufurpations,  exercifed  fo  jealous 
an  authority  over  the  affembly  of  divines,  that  they  allow- 
ed them  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  tendering  advice,  and 
would  not  entruft  them  even  with  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  chairman  or  his  fubftitute,  or  of  Supplying  the 
vacancies  of  their  own  members. 

"While  thefe  difputes  were  canvaffed  by  theologians, 
who  engaged  in  their  fpiritual  contefts  every  order  of  the 
ftate  ;  the  king,  though  he  entertained  hopes  of  reaping 
advantage  from  thofe  divifions,  was  much  at  a  lofs  which 
fide  it  would  be  moft  for  his  intereft  to  comply  with.  The 
prtfbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  the  leaft  averfe  to 
regal  authority,  but  were  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy  :  The  independents  were  refolute  to  lay  the  foun* 
dation  of  a  republican  government ;  but  as  they  pretend- 
ed not  to  ere£t  themfelves  into  a  national  church,  it  might 
be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  with  a  toleration,  they  would 
admit  the  re-eftabliihment  of  the  hierarchy.  So  great  at- 
tachment had  the  kino  to  epifcopal  jurisdiction,  that  he 
was  ever  inclined  to  pat  it  in  balance  even  with  his  own 
power  and  kingly  office. 

But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap  from 
the  divifior.sin  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  apprehen- 
five,  left  it  fhould  come  too  late  to  fave  him  from'  the  de- 
struction with  which  he  was  inftantly  threatened.  Fairfax 
was  approaching  with  a  powerful  and  victorious  army, 
and  was  taking  the  proper  meafures  for  laying  Siege  to 
Oxford,  which  muft  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands.  To  be 
taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent  enemies, 
was  what  Charles  juftly  abhorred  ;  and  every  infult,  if  not 
violence,  was  to  be  dreaded,  from  that  enthufiaftic  foldi- 
ery,  who  hated  his  perfon  and  defpifed  his  dignity.  In 
this  defperatc  extremity,  he  embraced  a  meafure,  which. 

•  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 
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in  any  other  fituation,  might  lie  under  the  imputation  of    C  H  A  P. 
imprudence  and  indifcretion.  .  LVIII. 

Motreville,  the  French  minifter,  interefted  for  the  ^— *-v^~> 
king  more  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  humanity,  than  I  4  ' 
any  instructions  from  his  court,  which  feemed  rather  to 
favour  the  parliament,  had  folicited  the  Scottifh  generals 
and  commiiTioners,  to  give  protection  to  their  diftreffed 
fovereign  ;  and  having  received  many  general  profeffions 
and  promifes,  he  had  always  transmitted  tht.fe,  perhaps 
with  fome  exaggeration,  to  the  king.  From  his  fuggeftions, 
Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving  Oxford, 
and  flying  to  the  Scottifh  army,  which  at  that  time  lay  be>- 
fore  Newark*.  He  considered,  that  the  Scottifh  nation 
had  been  fully  gratified  in  all  their  demands  ;  and  having 
already,  in  their  own  country,  annihilated  both  epifcopa- 
cy  and  regal  authority,  had  no  farther  conceffions  to  exact 
from  him.  In  all  difpuces  which  had  palled  about  fettling 
the  terms  of  peace,  the  Scots,  he  heard,  had  ftill  adhered 
to  the  milder  fide,  and  had  endeavoured  to  foften  the  ri- 
gour of  the  Englifh  parliament.  Great  difgufts  alfo,  on 
other  accounts,  had  taken  place  between  the  nations  j  and 
the  Scots  found  that,  in  proportion  as  their  afhtlance  be- 
came lefs  neceflary,  lefs  value  was  put  upon  them.  The 
progrefs  of  the  independents  gave  them  great  alarm  ;  and 
they  were  fcandalifed  to  hear  their  beloved  covenant 
fpoken  of,  every  day,  with  lefs  regard  and  reverence.  The 
refufal  of  a  divine  right  to  preibytery,  and  the  infringing 
of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  from  political  confiderations, 
were,  to  them,  the  fubject  of  much  offence  :  and  the  king 
hoped,  that,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  the  fight  of  their 
native  prince,  flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs, 
would  roufe  every  fpark  of  generofity  in  their  bofom,  and. 
procure  him  their  favour  and  protection. 

That  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions,  or- 
ders were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  allowing 
three  perfons  to  pafs  ;  and  in  the  night  the  king,  accom- 
panied by  none  but  dr.  Hudfon  and  mr.  Afnburnham, 
went  out  at  that  gate  which  leads  to  London.  He  rodo 
before  a  portmanteau,  and  called  himfelf  Alhburnham',; 
fervant.  He  palled  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and  came 
fo  near  to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  He  once  en- 
tert  lined  thoughts  of  entering  that  city,  and  of  throwing 
himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament.  But  at  laft,  after 
paffing  through  many  crofs  roads,  he  arrived  at  the  Scot- 
tifh camp  before  Newark!-.    The  parliament,  hearing  of      jt\  May, 
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his  efcape  from  Oxford,  iflucd  rigorous  orders,  and 
threatened  with  inftant  death  Whoever  fhould  harbour  or 
conceal  him*. 

Thk  Scottish  generals  and  commifIioner3  affected  great 
furprife  on  the  appearance  of  the  king  :  and  though  they 
paid  him  all  the  exterior  refpedt  due  to  his  dignity,  they 
inftahtly  fet  a  guard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  protec- 
tion, and  made  him  in  reality  a  prifoner.  They  inform- 
ed the  Englifh  parliament  of  this  unexpected  incident, 
and  afTured  them  that  they  had  entered  into  no  private 
treaty  with  the  Itttlgt  They  applied  to  him  for  orders  to 
Bellafis,  governor  of  Newark,  to  furrender  that  town, 
now  reduced  to  extremity  ;  and  the  orders  were  inftantly 
obeyed.  And  hearing  that  the  parliament  laid  claim  to 
the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  that  the 
Englifh  army  was  making  fome  motions  towards  them  ; 
they  thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their 
camp  at  Neweaftlef. 

^-£  This  meafure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king ;  and  he 
Began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their 
preachers,  on 'whom  all  depended.  It  was  the  mode  of 
that  age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  fcene  of  news ;  and  on 
every  great  event,  the  whole  icripture  was  ranfacked  by 
the  clergy  for  pafiages  applicable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 
The  firft  minifter  who  preached  before  the  king,  chofe 
thefe  words  for  his  text :  "  And  behold  all  the  men  of 
"  Ifrael  came  to  the  king,  and  faid  unto  him,  Why  have 
"  our  brethren,  the  men  of  Judah,  ftolen  thee  away,  and 
"  have  brought  the  king  and  his  houfehold,  and  all  Da- 
"  vid's  men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of 
"  Judah  anfwered  the  men  of  Ifrael,  Becaufe  the  king 
u  is  near  of  kin  to  us;  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for 
"  this  matter  ?  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  coft  ? 
"  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ?  And  the  men  of  Ifrael 
"  anfwered  the  men  of  judah,  and  laid,  We  have  ten 
"  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  alio  more  right  in  Da- 
u  vid  than  ye :  Why  then  did  ye  defpife  us,  that  our  ad- 
"  vice  fhould  not  be  firft  had  in  bringing  back  our  king  ? 
*'  and  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than 
"  the  words  of  the  men  of  Ifrael %."  But  the  king  foon 
found,  that  the  happinefa  chiefly  of  the  ailufion  had 
tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text,  and  that  the 


•  Whitlocke,  p.  aep.  t  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  2;i.  Clarendon,  vol.  v. p.  1$. 
\  %  Sam.  chap.  xix.  41,  42,  and  43  vcxi'c*.         Sec  Clarendon,  Vol.  v. 
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covenanting  zealots  were  no-wife  pacified  towards  him,     C  HAP. 
Another  preacher,  after  reproaching  him  talus  face  with      LVIII. 
his  mifgovernment,  ordered  this  pfalm  to  be  fung ;  L/""Y"V> 

Why  doji  thou,  tyrant ',  boaji  thyfelf 
Thy  ivlcked  deeds  to  pratje  ? 

The  king  flood  up,  and  called  for  that  pfalm  which  be- 
gins with  thefe  words, 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray  ; 
For  men  ivould  me  devour  ; 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majefty, 
fhowed,  for  once,  greater  deference  to  the  king  than  to 
the  miniiter,  and  fung  the  pfalm  which  the  former  had 
called  for". 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
Situation.  He  not  only  found  himfelf  a  prifoner,  very 
ftri&ly  guarded  :  All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  diftance  ; 
and  no  intercourfe,  either  by  letters  or  converfation,  was 
allowed  him  witk  any  one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  or 
who  Was  fufpecled  of  any  attachment  towards  him.  The 
Scottifh  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with  him ; 
and  ftill  treated  him  with  diftant  ceremony  and  feigned 
refpect.  And  every  propofal,  which  they  made  him, 
tended  farther  to  his  abafement,  and  to  his  ruinf. 

They  required  him  to  iflue  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrifons,  commanding  their  furrender  to  the 
parliament:  And  the  king,  fenfible  that  their  refiftance 
was  to  very  little  purpofe,  willingly  complied.  The  terms 
given  to  moil  of  them  were  honourable  ;  and  Fairfax,  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exa£t  in  obferving 
them.  Far  from  allowing  violence ;  he  would  not  even 
permit  infults,  or  triumph  over  the  unfortunate  royalifts ; 
and  by  his  generous  humanity,  fo  cruel  a  civil  war  was 
ended,  in  appearance  very  calmly,  between  the  parties. 

Ormond,  having  received  like  orders,  delivered  Dub- 
lin, and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
officers.  Montrofc  alfo,  after  having  experienced  (till 
more  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  retired  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Thk  marquis  of  Worcefter,  a  man  pafi  eighty-four, 
was  the  lalt  in  England  that  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  parliament.  He  defended  Raglan-caftle  to  extremity ; 
and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  Four 
years,  a  few  days  excepted,  were  now  elapied,  Cnce  the 

*.  Wkitlockc,  p.  234.         t  Ckrendo*,  toL  t.  p.  30., 
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CHAP,  king  firft  ere&ed  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham*.  So  long 
LVIII.  had  the  Britifh  nations,  by  civil  and  relgious  quarrels, 
V-^-v-v^  been  occupied  in  (heading  their  own  blood,  and  laying 
i*46.         wafte  their  native  country. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  propofals  be- 
fore the  king.  ']  hey  were  fuch  as  a  captive  entirely  at 
mercy,  could  expedt  from  the  moft  inexorable  viclor :  Yet 
were  they. little  worfe  than  what  were  infifted  on  before 
the  battle  of  Nafeby.  The  power  of  the  fword,  inftead  of 
ten,  which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for 
twenty  years,  together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever  mo- 
ney the  parliament  (hould  think  proper  for  the  fupport  of 
their  armies.  The  other  conditions  were,  in  the  main,, 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  had  formerly'been  oflere*  to 
the  kingf. 

/Charles  faid,  that  propofals,  which  introduced  fuch 
important  innovations  in  the  conftitution,  demanded  time 
for  deliberation  :  The  commiffioners  replied,  that  he  mufl 
give  his  anfwer  in  ten  daysj.  He  defired  to  reaibn  about 
the  meaning  and  import  of  fome  terms  :  They  informed 
him,  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate  ;  and  peremptorily 
required  his  confent  or  refufal.  He  requefted  a  perfonal 
treaty  with  the  parliament :  They  threatened,  that  if  he 
delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would,  by  their  own 
authority,  fettle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  mofl  intent  upon,  was  not 
their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  little  regard, 
but  that  with  the  Scots.  Two  important  points  remained 
to  be  fettled  with  that  nation  ;  their  delivery  of  the  king, 
and  the  estimation  of  their  arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was  king  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were  entitled  to  an 
equal  vote  in  the  difpofal  of  his  perfon  :  and  that,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  where  the  titles  are  equal,  and  the  fubjecl  indivifi- 
ble,  the  preference  was  due  to  the  prefent  poffeffor.  The 
Englifh  maintained,  that  the  king,  bting  in  England,  was 
comprehended  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  that  kingdom, 
and  could  not  be  difpofed  of  by  any  foreign  nation.  A 
delicate  queftion  this,  and  what  furely  could  not'be  deci- 
ded by  precedent ;  fmcc  fuch  a  fituation  is  not,  any  where, 
to  be  found  in  hiftory§. 

As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  Englifh,  in  impofing 
fuch  fevere  conditions  on  the  king,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  fituation,  he  dill  refufed  to  accept  of  them; 
it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  defire  his  freedom  :   Nor 

*  Rufhworth,vol.  vi.  p.  293.  f  Ibid.  p.  309.  J  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p-  3'9- 
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could  they  ever  intend  to  join  lenity  and  rigour  together,  CHAP, 
in  fo  inconfiftent  a  manner.  Before  the  fettlement  of  LVIII. 
terms,  the  adminiftration  mult  be  pofieflcd  entirely  by  the  <^~v~+s 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  •,  and  how  incompatible  l646' 
that  fchcmc  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is  eafily  imagin- 
ed. To  carry  him  a  prifoner  into  Scotland,  where  few 
forces  could  be  fupported  to  guard  him,  was  a  meafure  fo 
full  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  that,  even  if  the  Euglifh 
had  confented  to  it,  it  mult  have  appeared  to  the  Scots 
themfelves  altogether  uneligible  :  and  how  could  fuch  a 
plan  be  fupported  in  opposition  to  England,  poffefTed  of 
fuch  numerous  and  victorious  armies,  which  were,  at 
that  time,  at  leaft  feemed  to  be,  in  entire  union  with  the 
parliament  ?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  obvious,  which  the 
Scots  could  embrace,  if  they  fcrupled  wholly  to  abandon 
the  king,  was  immediately  ro  return,  fully  and  cordially, 
to  their  allegiance  ;  and,  uniting  themfelves  with  the  rcy- 
alifts  in  both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
reduce  the  Englilh  parliament  to  more  moderate  condi- 
tions :  But  befides  that  this  meafure  was  full  of  extreme 
hazard  ;  what  was  it  but  inftantly  to  combine  with  their 
old  enemies  againft  their  old  friends;  and,  in  a  fit  of  ro- 
mantic gcnerofity,  overturn  what,  with  fo  much  expence 
of  blood  and  treafure,  they  had,  during  the  courfe  of  fo 
many  years,  been  fo  carefully  erecting  ? 

But,  though  all  thefe  reflections  occurred  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  commiihoners,  they  refoived  to  prolong  the  difpute, 
and  to  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for  thofe  arrears  which 
they  claimed  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not 
likely,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain 
by  any  other  expedient.  The  fum,  by  their  account,* 
amounted  to  near  two  millions  :  For  they  had  received 
little  regular  pay  fince  they  had  entered  England.  And 
though  the  contributions  which  they  bad  levied,  as  well  as 
the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  muft  be  deduc- 
ted •,  yet  Mill  the  fum  which  they  infifted  on  was  very 
confiderablc.  After  many  difcuflions,  it  was,  at  laft,  a- 
greed,  that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  fhould  accept  of 
40&JOO0  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  inftantly,  another  in 
two  fubfequent  payments*.  ^ 

Grkat  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  Englifh 
complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  make  this  efti- 
mation  and  payment  of  arrears  appear  a  quite  different 
tranfiCtion  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king's  perfon: 
But  common  fenfe  requires,  that  they  fliculd  be  regarded 

"KauYvvorth,  to!,  vii.  p.  3:^.     Par.  Kift.  vol.  xv.  p.  236. 
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CHAP,    as  one  and  the  fame.  The  Englifli,  it  Is  evident,  had  they 

LV1II.      not  been  previoufly  allured  of  receiving  the  king,  would 

r-^V\J    never  have  parted  with  fo  confiderable  a  fum  ;  and,  while 

1646,        t],Cy  weakened    themfelves,   by  the   fame  meafurc  have 

itrengthened  a  people,  with  whom  they  muil  afterwards 

have  fo  material  an  intereft  to  difcufs. 

Thus  the  Scottifli  nation  underwent,  and  ft  ill  under- 
go (for  fuch  grievous  ftains  are  not  eafily  wiped  off)  the 
reproach  of  felling  their  king,  and  betraying  their  prince 
for  money.  In  vain  did  they  maintain,  that  this  money 
was,  on  account  of  former  ferviccs,  undoubtedly  their  due ; 
that  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no  other  meafure,  without 
the  utmoft  indifcretion,  or  even  their  apparant  ruin,  could 
be  embraced  ;  and  that,  though  they  delivered  their  king 
into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies,  they  were  themfelvea 
as  much  his  open  enemies  as  thofe  to  whom  they  furren- 
dered  him,  and  their  common  hatred  againft  him  had 
long  united  the  two  parties  in  ftri£t  alliance  with  each 
other.  They  were  {till  anfwered,  that  they  made  ufe  of 
this  fcandalous  expedient  for  obtaining  their  wages ;  and 
that,  after  taking  arms,  without  any  provocation,  againft 
their  fovereign,  who  had  ever  loved  and  cherilhed  them* 
they  had  defervedly  fallen  into  a  fituation,  from  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themfelves,  without  either  infa- 
my or  imprudence* 

The  infamy  of  this  bargan  had  fuch  an  influence  on 
the  Scottifli  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that  the 
king  mould  be  protected*  and  his  liberty  iniifted  on.  But 
the  general  aflerobly  interpofed,  and  pronounced,  that,  as 
he  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant,  which  was  prefTed 
on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern  themfelves 
about  his  fortunes.  After  this  declaration,  it  behoved  the 
parliament  to  retract  their  vote*. 

Intelligence  concerning  the  final  refolution  of  the 
Scottifli  nation  to  furrender  him,  was  brought  to  the 
king  ;  and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing 
at  chefsf.  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  poflefs,  that 
he  continued  his  game  without  interruption  ;  and  none  of 
the  by-ftanders  could  perceive,  that  the  letter  which  he 
perufcd,  had  brought  him  news  of  *ny  confequence.  The 
Englifli  commiflioners,  who,  fome  days  after,  came  to 
take  him  under  their  cultody,  were  admitted  to  kifs  his. 
hands ;  and  he  received  them  with  the  fame  grace  and 
cheerfulncfs,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no  other  errand 

*  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xv.  p.  213,  844,  f  Burnet's  Memoirs  »f 
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tnan  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old  earl  of  Pembroke  in    CH  A  P. 
particular,  who  was  one  of  them,  he  congratulated  on  his       LVIII. 
llrength  and  vigour,  that  he  was  ftill  able,  during  fuch  a     ,w-v->w-/ 
feafon,  to  perform  fo  long  a  journey,  in  company  with  fo         i0-*"- 
many  young  people. 

The  king,  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to  the  Kinedeli- 
Englilh  commillioners,  was  conducted,  under  a  guard,  to  vtrcdupny 
Holdenby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  On  his  jour- 
ney, the  whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him,  moved 
partly  by  curiofity,  partly  by  compafiion  and  affection.  If 
any  ftiH  retained  rancour  again  ft  him,  in  his  prefent  con- 
dition, they  palled  in  (ilence  ;  while  his  well-wifhers,  more 
generous  than  prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with  tears* 
with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his  fafety*.  Th at 
ancient  fuperftition  likewiie,  of  defiring  the  king's  touch 
in  fcrophulous  diftempers,  feemed  to  acquire  frefh  credit 
among  the  people,  from  the  general  tendcrnefs  which  be- 
gan to  prevail  for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy  monarch. 

The  commiffioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  Hol- 
denby very  rigorous  ;  difmiffing  his  ancient  fervants,  de- 
barring him  Irom  vifits,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  his  friends  or  family.  The  parliament,  though  ear- 
neiily  applied  to  by  the  king,  refufed  to  allow  his  chaplains  ■ 
to  attend  him,  becaufe  they  had  not  taken  the  covenant. 
The  king  refufed  to  affile  at  the  fervice  exercifed  accor- 
ding to  the  directory ;  becaufe  he  had  not  as  yet  given  his 
content  to  that  mode  of  worfhipf.  Such  religious  zeal 
prevailed  on  both  fides  !  And  fuch  was  the  unhappy  and 
diftradted  condition  to  which  it  had  reduced  king  and 
people! 

During  the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Scot- 
tifh  army  at  Newcaltle,  died  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  dif- 
carded,  but  ftill  powerful  and  popular  general  of  the  par- 
liament. His  death,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  a  public  mif- 
fortuue.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  excefles  to  which  affairs  had 
been  carried,  and  of  the  worfe  confequences  which  were 
ftill  to  be  apprehended,  he  "had  refolved  to  conciliate  a 
peace,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  poffible,  all  thofe  ills  to 
which,  from  mittakc  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  he 
had  himfelf  fo  much  contributed.  The  prefbyterian,  or  the 
moderate  party  among  the  commons,  found  themfelve* 
confiderably  weakened  by  has  death  :  and  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  authority  which  ftill  adhered  to  the  houfe  oi 
peers,  were  i»  a  manner  wholly  extinguifhsdt. 

*  Ludlow  Herbert.  f  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  3}.    Warwick, 

p.  298.  I  Clarendon,  vol.  v.     p.  4 ;, 
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Mutiny  of  the  army-*-*— The  kingfeized  by  Joyce The  aft- 

my  march  againjl  the  parliament The  army  fub due  the 

parliament- The  kingjiies  to  tie  IJIe  of  Wight Se- 
cond civil  war Invafion from  Scotland *-The  trea- 
ty of  Newport' — i — The  civil  war  and  invafion  reprejjed 

The  kingfeized  again  by  the  army The  houfe 

purged -The  kings  trial — And  execution — And  cha- 

racier. 


CH  AP      r  d  ^HE  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  Short  dura- 
LiX,  l  tlon*  ^°  f°oner  na(^  tney  fubdued  their  fovereign, 

» ^.^  .  than  their  own  fervants  rofe  againft  them,  and  tumble*! 
1647.  them  from  their  flippery  throne.  The  Sacred  boundaries 
of  the  laws  being  once  violated,  nothing  remained  to  con- 
fine the  wild  projects  of  zeal  and  ambition.  And  every 
fucceSSive  revolution  became  a  precedent  for  that  which 
followed  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power  diminish- 
ed, the  divifion  between  independent  and  prefbyterian  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent;  and  the  neuters  found 
it  at  laft  requifite  to  feek  Shelter  in  one  or  the  other  fac- 
tion. Many  new  writs  were  iflued  for  elections,  in  the 
room  of  members  who  had  died,  or  were  disqualified  by 
adhering  to  the  king  ;  yet  Still  the  prefbyterians  retained 
the  Superiority  among  the  commons :  and  all  the  peers, 
except  lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party.  '1  he  inde- 
pendents, to  whom  the  inferior  Sectaries  adhered,  predo- 
minated in  the  army  :  and  the  troops  of  the  new  model 
were  univerfally  infected  wit!*  that  enthufiaftic  Spirit.  To 
their  aftiftancc  did  the  independent  party  among  the  com- 
mons chiefly  truSt,  in  their  projects  for  acquiring  the  af- 
cendant  over  their  antagonists. 

Soon  aSter  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  prefbyterians, 
feeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  began  to  talk  ©f 
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rUminifhing  the  army  :  and,  on  pretence  of  cafmg  the    CHAP, 
public  burdens*  they  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppo-        LIX. 

iff.  They  purpofed  to  embark  a  itrong  detach-  V--^v^J 
i,  under  Skippen  and  Maffey,  for  the  fervice  of  Ire-  l647* 
land  :  They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making 
a  great  reduction  of  the  remainder*.  It  was  even  ima- 
gined, that  another  new  model  of  the  army  was  projected, 
in  order  to  regain  to  the  prcibyterians  that  fuperiority 
R        ■  they  had  fo  imprudently  loft  by  the  formerf. 

me  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the  fervice  of  Ire- 
land :  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid  wafte 
by  maflacres  and  civil  commotions  :  They  had  lefs  incli- 
nation to  difband,  and  to  renounce  that  pay,  which,  hav- 
ing earned  it  through  fatigues  and  dangers,  they  now 
purpofed  to  enjoy  in  eafe  and  tranquility.  And  moft  of 
the'  officers,  having  rifen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
had  no  other  profpect,  if  deprived  of  their  com  million, 
than  that  of  returning  to  languifh  in  their  native  poverty 
dnd  obfeurity. 

These  motives  of  intereft  acquired  additional  influ- 
ence, and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parliament, 
from  the  religious  fpirit  by  which  the  army  was  univer- 
faiiy  actuated.  Among  the  generality  of  men,  educated 
in  regular,  civilized  focieties,  the  fentiments  of  fhame, 
duty,  honor,  have  confiderable  authority,  and  ferve  to 
counterbalance  and  direct  the  motives  derived  from  pri- 
vate advantage  :  But,  by  the  predominancy  of  enthufiafm 
among  the  parliamentary  forces,  thefe  falutary  principles 
lolt  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere  human  in- 
ventions, yea,  moral  inltitutions,  fitter  for  heathens  than 
for  chriltians^:.  The  faint,  refigned  over  to  fuperior  gui- 
dance, was  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  all  his  appetites,  dif- 
guifed  under  the  appearance  of  pious  zeal.  And,  befides 
the  ftrange  corruptions  engendered  by  this  fpirit,  it  elu- 
ded and  loofened  all  the  ties  of  morality,  and  gave  entire 
fcope,  ind  even  fanction,  to  the  felfifhnefs  and  ambition 
which  naturally  adhere  to  the  human  mind. 

The  military  confeflbrs  were  farther  encouraged  in 
difobedience  to  fuperiors,  by  that  fpiritual  pride  to  which 
a  miitaken  piety  is  fo  fubject.  They  were  not,  they  faid, 
mere  janizaries ;  mercenary  troops  inlilted  for  hire,  and 
to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their  paymaftersjj.  Reli- 

*  Fourteen  thoufand  men  were  only  intended  to  be  kept  up;  6c~o 
horfe,  6000  foot,  and  2Cco  dragoons.     Bates. 

t  Ruth.  vol.  vii.  p.  564.  I  Ruili.  vol.  vi.  p.  134, 
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C  H  AP.    gion  and  liberty  were  the  motives  which  had  excited  thenl 
LIX-       to  arms  ;  and  they  had  a  fuperior  right  to  fee  thofe  blef- 

l>  ,'  -J  "ngs,  which  they  had  purchafed  with  their  blood,  enfur- 
i  £•*-*•  c d  to  future  generations.  By  the  fame  title  that  the  pref- 
byterianf,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  royaiifts,  had  ap- 
propriated to  themfclves  the  epithet  of  godly,  or  the  <well~ 
.ijj'eBed*)  the  independents  did  now,  in  contradiftinction 
to  the  prefbyterjans,  afiume  this  magnificent  appellation, 
and  arrogate  all  the  afcendant  which  naturally  belongs  to  it. 
Hearing  of  parties  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  the  minority  were  friends  to  the  army, 
the  majority  enemies  ;  the  troops  naturally  interelled 
thtmfelves  in  that  dangerous  diftinetion,  and  were  eager 
to  give  the  fuperiority  to  their  partifans.  Whatever  hard- 
fhips  they  underwent,  though  perhaps  derived  from  ine- 
vitable neceffity,  were  afcribed  to  a  fettled  defign  of  op- 
prefling  them,  and  refented  as  an  effecSt.  of  the  animofity 
and  malice  of  their  adverfaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  accrued 
from  taxes,  afieil'ments,  fequeil rations,  and  compofitions, 
confiderable  arrears  were  clue  to  the  army  ;  and  many  of 
the  private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had  near  a  twelve- 
month's pay  (till  owing  them.  The  army  fufpe&ed.  that 
this  deficiency  was  purpofely  contrived,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  to  live  at  free  quarters  ;  and,  by  rendering  them 
odious  to  the  country,  ferve  as  a  pretence  for  difbanding 
them.  When  ihey  lav,'  fuch  members  as  were  employed 
in  committees  and  civil  eifices,  accumulate  fortunes,  they 
,  atcuicd  them  of  rapine  and  public  plunder  :  and,  as  no 
plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  commons  for  the  payment 
of  arrears,  the  foldiers  dreaded,  that,  after  they  fhould  be 
difbanded  or  embarked  for  Ireland,  their  enemies,  who 
predominated  in  the  two  houfes,  would  entirely  defraud 
them  of  their  right,  and  opprefs  them  with  unpunity. 

Mutiny  of  On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  iirft  commotions 

fhc  army.  begin  in  the  army.  A  petition,  addrerled  to  Fairfax  the 
general,  was  handed  about ;  craving  an  indemnity,  and 
that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  actions,  of  which, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war.  the  foldiers  might  have 
been  guilty  ;  together  with  fatisfa&ion  in  arrears,  free- 
dom from  prefling,  relief  of  widows  and  maimed  foldiers, 
and  pay  till  dilbandedf.  The  commons,  aware  of  what 
combuftible  materials  the  army  was  compofed,  were 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence.  Such  a  combination,  they 
knew,  if  not  checked  in  its  firft  appearance,  mult  be  at- 
tended with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences,  and  muft 

*  IbiU.  vol.  vii,  p.  474,  f  Pari,  Hi  ft,  vol.  xv.  p.  $\i 
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ioon  exalt  the  military  above  the  civil  authority.  Bef.des    CHAP, 
fumtnoning  fome  officer «  to anfwer  fortius  attempt,  they        LiX. 
immediately  voted,  that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce      L/'\    SP 
mutiny,   to  put  conditions   upon  the  parliament,  and    to       r  K>4  7- 
obstruct   the  relief  of  Ireland  ;  and  they  threatened   to     March  39> 
proceed   a.;amit   the   promorers  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the 
itate,   and  dift tubers  of  public  peace*.  This  declaration, 
which  may  be  deemed  violent,  efpeually  as  the  army  had 
fome  ground  for  complaint,  produced  fatal  eire&s.    ihe 
foldicrs  lamented,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen  ;  that  tiiey  were  not  allowed  fo  much 
as  to  reprefent  their   grievances  ;  that,   while  petitions 
from  EiTex   and   other  places   were  openly  encouraged 
againft  the  army,   their  mouths  were  Itopped  ;  and  that 
they,  who  were  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were 
x  duecd,  by  a  faction  in  parliament,  to  the  moft  grievous 
fervitude. 

In  tnis  difpofition  was  the  army  found  by  Warwick, 
Dacres,  Mafley,  and  other  eomnatrfionersj  who  were  fent 
to  make  them  pro  po  fa  Is  for  entering  into  the  fervice  of 
Irelandf.  Initead  of  inlifting,  the  generality  objected  to 
the  terms  ;  demanded  an  indemnity;  were  clamorous 
for  their  arrears  :  and,  though  they  exprefled  no  diffatif- 
faction  againft  Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander, 
they  discovered  much  (tronger  inclination  to  ferve  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  Some  officers,  who  were  of  the 
prefbyterian  party*  ha  ing  entered  into  engagements  for 
this  fervice,  couid  prevail  on  very  few  of  the  foldiers  to 
inlift  under  them.  And,  as  thefe  officers  lay  all  under  the 
grievous  reproaeh  of  defercing  the  army,  and  betraying 
the  interefts  of  their  companions,  the  relt  were  further 
confirmed  in  that  confederacy,  which  they  had  fecretly 
formed  :. 

To  petition  and  remonftrate   being  the  moft  cautious  • 

method  of  conducting  a  confederacy,  an  application  to 
iament  was  figged  by  near  200  officers  :  in  which 
they  made  their  apology  with  a  very  imperious  air,  aller- 
ted  their  right  of  petitioning,  and  complained  of  that  im- 
putation, thrown  upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of 
the  lo.ver  houfejj.  The  private  men,  Hkewiie,  of  feme  re- 
giments, fent  a  letter  to  Skippon  ;  in  which,  together 
with  inlifting  on  the  fame  topics,  they  lament,  that  de- 
figns  were  formed  againft  them  and  many  of  the  godly 
party  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  declare,  that  they  could  not 

'  r!.  HifL  vn!.  sv.  3.44.  -J-  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  457. 

+   [bid,   vol.  vii.  ,).  §  Ibid.  yyl.  vii.  p.  4^1.   556. 
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CH  A  P.    engage  for  Ireland,  till  they  were  fatisfied  in  their  expec* 
LIX.        tations,  and  had  their  juit  defires  granted   .  The  army,  in 

,(•  V\J     a  word,  felt  their  power,  and  refolved  to  be  matters. 
,647.  The  parliament,  too  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  preferve 

their  dominion  ;  but  being  deftitute  of  power,  and  not 
retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to  em- 
ploy any  expedient  which  could  contribute  to  their  pur- 
pofe.  The  expedient  which  they  now  made  ufe  of,  was 
the  worft  imaginable,  i  hey  fent  Skippon,  Crom.-el, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the  head-quarters  at  Saffron 
Weldon  in  EfTex  ;  and  empowered  them  to  make  offers 
to  the  army,  and  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  its  di/lempers. 

£th  May.  Thefe  very  generals,  at  leaft  the  three  laft,  were  fecretly 
the  authors  of  all  the  difcontents  ;  and  failed  not  to  fo- 
ment thofe  diforders,  which  they  pretended  to  appcafe. 
By  their  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  embraced,  which,  at 
once,  brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered  the  mur 
tiny  incurable. 

In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  a  mi- 
litary parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  a  council 
of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  a  more  free  reprefentative 
of  the  army  was  compofed,  by  the  election  of  two  private 
men  or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from 
each  troop  or  companyf.  By  this  means,  both  the  general 
humour  of  that  time  was  gratified,  in  ent  on  plans  of  ima- 
ginary republics  ;  and  an  eafy  method  contrived  for  con- 
ducting underhand,  and  propagating  the  fedition  of  the 
army. 

This  terrible  court,  when  aflembled,  having  firft  de- 
clared that  they  found  no  dijlempers  in  the  army,  but  ma- 
ny grievances)  under  which-it  laboured,  immediately  voted 
the  offers  of  the  parliament  unfatisfaftory.  Eight  weeks' 

»  pay  alone   they  faid,  was  promifed  ;  a  fmall  part  of  fifty- 

fix  weeks,  which  they  claimed  as  their  due  :  No  vifible 
fecurity  was  given  for  the  remainder  :  and  having  been 
declared  public  enemies  by  the  commons,  they  might  here 
after  be  profecuted  as  fuch,  unlefs  the  declaration  were 
recalled:]..  Before  matters  came  to  this  height,  Cromwel 
had  polled  up  to  London,  on  pretence  of  laying  before  the 
parliament  the  rifing  difcontents  of  the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  effort  more,  to  try 
the  force  of  their  authority:  They  voted  that  all  the  troops, 
which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland,  fhould  inftantly  be  dif- 

*  Rufii.  vol.  vil.  p.  474.  t  Idem, ibid.  p.  485.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  4^ 
'i  Rp.fh.  vol,  vii,  p.  497.  505,    WhitJocJse,  p.  aj». 
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banded  in  their  quarters*.  At  the  fame  time,  the  council    C  H  A  P. 
of  the  iirciv  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  rcgi-        L1X. 
merits,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  interefis.      \^/ 
And  while  they  thus  prepared  themfelves  for  oppofition         l647- 
to  the  parliament,  they  (truck  a  blow,  which  at  once  de- 
cided the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A  party  of  five  hundred  horfe  appeared  at  Holdenby,  3d  June- 
conducted  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  ones  been  a  taylor  by  /^  jin2 
profeilion  ;  but  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet,  Toycc. 
and  was  an  active  agitator  in  the  army.  Without  being 
oppofed  by  the  guard,  whofe  affections  were  all  on  their 
fidv;  ;  Joyce  came  into  the  king's  prefence,  armed  with 
piitols,  and  told  him,  that  he- muff  immediately  go  along 
with  him.  Whither?  laid  the  king.  To  the  army  ;  repUed 
Joyce.  By  what  warrant  ?  aiked  the  king.  Joyce  pointed 
to  the  foldiers  whom  he  brought  along ;  tall,  handfome, 
and  well  accoutred.  Tour  wa  rant,  {aid  Charles,  fmiling, 
is  writ  in  fair  characlers,  legible  without  /pelli/ivf.  The  par- 
liamentary commillioners  came  into  the  room:  They  aiked 
Joyce,  whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parliament  ? 
he  faid,  No:  From  the  general,  No  .  By  what  authority  he 
came  ?  He  made  the  fame  reply  as  to  the  king:  They  would 
■write ',  they  faid,  to  the  parliament  to  know  their  pleafure. 
You  may  do  fo  replied  Jovce;  hut  in  the  mean  time  the  king 
muft  immediately  go  with  me.  Refiftance  was  vain.  The 
king,  after  protracting  the  time  as  long  as  he  could,  went 
into  his  coach  ;  and  was  fafely  conducted  to  the  army, 
who  were  battening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplo- Heath, 
near  Cambridge,  i  he  parliament,  informed  of  this  event 
by  their  commiihoners,  were  thrown  into  the  utmoit 
confternationj. 

Fairfax  himfelf  was  no  lefs  furprifed  at  the  king's  ar- 
rival, i  hat  bold  meafure,  executed  by  Joyce,  had  never 
been  communicated  to  the  general.  The  orders  were  en- 
tirely verbal  •,  and  no  body  avowed  them.  And  while  eve- 
ry one  affected  aftonifhment  at  the  enterprife,  Crotnwel, 
by  whofe  council  it  had  been  directed,  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, and  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 

This  artful  and  audacious  confpirator,  had  conducted 
himfelf  in  the  parliament  with  fuch  profound  difiimula- 
tion,  with  fuch  refined  hypocrily,  that  he  had  long  de- 
ceived thole,  who,  being  themfelves  very  dexterous  prac- 
titioners in  the  fame  arts,,  Ihould  naturally  have  entertained 

*    Rufhworth,  vol.  y'n,  p.  48;.  t  Whltlocke,  p.  254- 

Warwick,  p.  299.  J  Rnfh.  vol.  vii.  p,  514,  5'$.     Cla- 

rendon,, vol.  v.  p.  47, 
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C  H  A  P.     the  more  fufpicion  againft  others    At  every  intelligence  of 
LIX.         diforders  in  the  army,  he  was  moved  to  the  bight  it  pitch 

V-^-v-**^  of  grief  and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly  He  lamented 
j647-  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  :  He  advifed  every  violent 
meafure  for  fuppreffing  the  mutiny  ;  ami  by  thefe  preci- 
pitate counfels,  at  once  feemed  to  evince  hii  own  fecurity, 
and  inflamed  thole  difcontents,  of  which  he  intended  to 
make  advantage.  He  obtefted  heaven  and  earth,  that  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  parliament  had  rendered  him 
fo  odious  in  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among  them, 
was  in  the  utmoft  danger  j  and  he  had  very  narrowly  ef- 
caped  a  confpiracy  formed  to  afiaffinate  him.  But  infor- 
mation being  brought,  that  the  molt  a£tive  officers  and 
agitators  were  entirely  his  creatures  the  parliamentary 
leaders  fecretly  refolved,  that,  next  day,  when  he  fhouid 
come  to  the  houfe,  an  accufation  mould  be  entered  againil 
him  and  he  mould  be  fent  to  the  Tower  *.  Cremwel,  v.  ho 
in  the  conduct  of  his  defperate  enterprises  frequently  ap- 
proached to  the  very  brink  of  deftrudhon,  knew  how  to 
make  the  requifite  turn  with  proper  dexterity  and  bold- 
nefs.  Being  informed  of  th»»rdefign,  he  haltened  to  the 
camp;  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  was 
inltantly  invelted  with  the  fupreme  command,  both  of 
general  and  army. 

Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  himfelf  for  cabal,  nor 
penetration  to  dilcover  the  cabals  of  others,  had  given  Ids 
entire  confidence  to  Cremwel;  who,  by  the  belt-coloured 
pretences,  and  by  the  appearance  of  an  open  fmcerity  and 
a  fcrupulous  confeience,  implied  on  the  ealy  nature  of 
this  brave  and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of  officers  and 
the  agitators  were  moved  altogether  by  Cromwel's  direc- 
tion, and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army.  By  his  pro- 
found and  artlul  conduct,  he  had  now  attained  a  fituation, 
where  he  could  cover  his  enterprifes  from  public  view  j 
and  feeming  either  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  fuperior 
officer,  or  yield  to  the  movements  of  the  ibldiers,  could 
fecretly  pave  the  way  for  his  future  greatnefs.  "While  the 
diforders  of  the  army  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  he  kept 
at  a  diilance  ;  le.it  his  counterfeit  averfion  might  throw 
a  damp  upon  them,  or  his  fecret  encouragement  beget  fuf- 
picion iit  the  parliament.  As  foon  as  they  came  to  matu- 
•  «ty,  he  openly  joined  the  troops  ;  and  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment, itiuck  that  important  blow  of  feixing  the  king's 
pcrlon,  and  depriving  the  parliament  of  any  refource  of. 
sn  accommodation  with  him.  Though  one  vizor  fell  off', 

*  CTnrer.don,  vol  v»  p.  46. 
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Another  dill  remained,  to  cover  his  natural  countenance. 
Where  delay  was  requifite,  he  could  employ  the  mod 
indefatigable  patience  :  Where  celerity  was  neccfiary,  he 
flew  to  a  decifion.  And  by  thus  uniting  in  his  perfon  the 
mod  oppofite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the 
moft  contrary  interefts  in  a  fubferviency  to  his  fecret 
purpofes. 

The  parliament,  though  atprefent  defencelefs,  was  pof- 
fefied  of  many  refources  ;  and  time  might  eafily  enable 
them  to  refid  that  violence  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Without  farther  deliberation,  therefore,  Cromwel 
advanced  the  army  upon  them,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days 
at  iSt.  Albans. 

Nothing  could  be  more  popular  than  this  hostility 
which  the  army  commenced  a gain  ft  the  parliament.  As 
much  as  that  affembiy  was  once  the  idol  of  the  nation,  as 
much  was  it  now  become  the  object  of  general  hatred 
and  averfioii. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been  put  in 
execution,  than  till  Eflcx,  Manchefler,  Waller,  and  the 
other  officers  of  that  party,  had  refigned  their  commifiion: 
Immed'ately  after,  it  was  laid  afide  by  tacit  confent ;  and 
the  members,  fharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among 
them,  proceeded  with  impunity  in  exercifing  acts  of  op- 
prdlion  on  the  helplefs  nation.  Though  the  neceffity  of 
their  fituation  might  ferveas  an  apology  for  many  of  their 
meafures,  the  people,  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  a  fpecies  of 
government,  were  not  difpofed  to  make  the  requifite  al- 
lowances. 

A  small  fupply  of  100  000  pounds  a  year  could  ne- 
ver be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous  humour 
of  parliaments;  and  the  Englifh,  of  all  nations  in  Europe, 
were  the  lead  accuftomed  to  taxes  :  But  this  parliament, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  according  to  fome 
computations,  had  levied  in  five  years,  above  forty  mil- 
lions* ;  yet  were  loaded  with  debts  and  incumbrances, 
which,  during  that  age,  were  regarded  as  prodigious.  If 
thefe  computations  mould  be  thought  much  exaggerated, 
as  they  probably  aref,  the  taxes  and  impofitions  were  cer- 

*  C  '  :r's  Hifbry  of  the  TWo  Jvintos,  prefixed  to  Ms  Mif- 

tory  ot'In  y,  p.  8.  This  ia  :in  author  of  fpirit  am!  i 

and  being  a  zealous  parliamentarian,  his  authority  is 
tie,  notwithftandiaa  the  aur  of  farrre  which  prevail*  in   bis  writi 

-  computation,  however,  teems  r 
I  ,during  the  time  of  war,  could  no:  be  To  coafidcrabl 

afic.-v  irds, 

the  fame  fu:n  precifcly  is&ffigned  in  anther  book,  call  - 
of  England,  p,  2^7, 
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CHAP,     tainly  far  higher  than  in  any  former  Mate  of  the  Englifi> 
LIX.        government  •,  and  fuch  popular  exaggerations  are,  at  lead, 
L*    •   O     a  proof  of  popular  discontents. 
J°47-  But  the  diipolal  of  this  money  was  no  lefs  the  object 

of  general  complaint  againft  the  parliament  than  the  levy- 
ing ot  it.  The  fum  of  300,000  pounds  they  openly  took, 
'tis  affirmed*,  and  divided  among  their  own  member^.- 
The  committees  to  whom  the  management  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  revenue  was  entruited,  never  brought 
in  their  accounts,  and  had  unlimited  power  of  fecreting 
whatever  fums  they  pleafed  from  the  public  treafuref. 
Thefe  branches  were  needlefsly  multiplied,  in  order  to 
render  the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  fhare  the  advanta- 
ges among  greater  numbers,  and  to  conceal  the  frauds  of 
which  they  were  univerfally  fufpectedj. 

The  method  of  keeping  accouncs  practifed  in  the  ex- 
chequer, was  confefTedly  the  exadteft,  the  moft  ancient, 
the  belt  known,  and  the  leaft  liable  to  fraud.  1  he  ex- 
chequer was,  for  that  reafon,  abolifhed,  and  the  revenue 
put  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  who  were 
iubject  to  no  controul§. 

T  :e  excife  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation  ;  and  was  now  extended  over  provilions,  and  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life.  Near  one  half  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  and  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  lands,  rents,  and 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  fequeftered.  To  great 
numbers  of  the  royalifts,  all  redrefs  from  thefe  fequeftra- 
tions  was  refufed  :  To  the  reft,  the  remedy  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  paying  large  compofitions  and  fubferibing 
the  covenant,  which  they  abhorred.  Bcfides  pitying  the 
ruin  and  defolation  of  lb  many  ancient  and  honourable- 
families  ;  indifferent  fpe£tators  could  not  but  blame  the 
hardfliip  of  punifhing  with  fuch  feverity,  actions  which 
the  law  in  its  ufual  and  moft  undifputed  interpretation 
ftrictly  required  of  every  fubject. 

The  feverities  too,  exercifed  againft  the  epifcopal  cler- 
gy, naturally  affected  the  royalifts,  and  even  all  men  of 
candour,  in  a  fenlible  manner.  By  the  moft  moderate 
computation  ||,  it  appears,  that  above  one  half  of  the  eftab- 
lifhed  clergy  had  been  turned  out  to  beggary  and   want, 

*  Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  3.  166.  +  Ibid, 
p.  8.  %  Id.  ibid.  §  Id.  ibid. 

I  See  John  Walker's  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the 
Numbers  and  Suffering*  of  the  Clergy.  The  parliament  pretended  to' 
leave  the  fequeftered  clergy  a  fifth  of  their  revenue;  but  this  author 
makes  it  fufficicntly  appear,  that  this  provifion,  i'mall  as  it  i»,  was  ne- 
ver regularly  paid  the  ejected  clergy. 
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ior  no  other  crime  than  their  adhering  to  the  civil  and  re-    CHAP* 
Ugious  principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated  ;  and        LiX. 
tor  their  attachment  to  thofe  laws  under  whole  counte-     L/Y"\J 
uance  they  had  at  lirit  embraced  that  profeilion.    To  re-         x647- 
nounce  epifcopacy  and  the  liturgy,   and  to  fubfcribe  the 
covenant,  were  the  only  terms  which  could  faVe  them  from 
lb  rigorous  a  fate  ;  and  if  the  lealt  mark  of  malignancy,  as 
it  was  called,  or  affection  to  the  king,  who  fo  entirely  loved 
t!  em,  had  ever  cfcaped  their  lips,  even  this  hard  choice 
was  not  permitted.  The  facred  character,  which  gives  the 
prierthood  fuch  authority  over  mankind,  becoming  more 
ven.rable   from  the  fuderings  endured,  for  the  fake  of 
principle,  by  thefe  diftreffed  royalifts,  aggravated  the  ge- 
neral indignation  againft  their  perfecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  molt  univerfal  complaint  was, 
the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the  country- 
committees.  During  the  war,  the  difcretionary  powers  of 
thefe  courts  was  excufed,  from  the  plea  of  neceffity  :  But 
the  nation  was  reduced  to  defpair,  when  it  faw  neither  end 
put  to  their  duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  authority.  Thefe 
could  fequefter,  fine,  imprifon,  and  corporally  punifh, 
without  law  or  remedy.  They  interpofed  in  queftions  of 
private  property.  Under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  ex- 
ercifed  vengeance  againlt  their  private  enemies.  To  the 
obnoxious,  and  fometimes  to  the  innocent,  they  fold  their 
protection.  And  inltead  of  one  ltar-chamber,  which  had 
been  abolifhed,  a  great  number  were  anew  erected,  forti- 
fied with  better  pretences,  and  armed  with  more  unli- 
mited authority*. 

Could  any  thing  have  increafed  the  indignation  againft 
that  flavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the  too-eager 
purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen,  it  mull  have  been  the  re- 
flection on  the  pretences  by  which  the  people  had  fo  long 
been  deluded.  The  fanctified  hypocrites,  who  call  their 
opprelfions  the  lpoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  rigid 
feverity  the  dominion  of  the  Elect,  interlarded  all  their 
iniquities  with  long  and  fervent  prayers,  faved  themfelves 
from  blulhing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and  exercifed  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty  on  men.  An 
un  Jifguifed  violence  could  be  forgiven  :  But  fuch  a  mock- 

*  Clement  Walker'i  Hiftory  ef  Independency,  p.  5,  Hollis  gives  trie 
fame  rcprcicmatiou  at  Walk-rot'  the  plundering,  opprelfions  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  parliament :  Only,  inftead  of  laying  the  fault  on  both  par- 
as Walker  does,  he  afcribes  it  folely  to  the  independent  fa'^ion. 
The  prelbyterians,  indeed,  being  commonly  denominated  the  modern 
party,  would  probably  be  more  inoffenfivc.  See  Rufhworth,  vol.  vil. 
p.  s/>,  and  Pad.  Hiir,  vol.,  xv.  p.  13c, 

Vol.  V,  E  e 
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CHAP,    ery  of  the  underftanding,  fuch  an  abufe  of  religion,  were, 
LIX.        with  men  of  penetration,  objects  of  peculiar  refentment. 

\^/^S~\J  The  parliament,  confeious  of  their  decay  in  popularity, 
t647>  feeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance  upon  them, 
were  reduced  to  defpair,  and  found  all  their  refources 
much  inferior  to  the  preient  neceility.  London  (rill  re- 
tained a  iirong  attachment  to  preibyterianifm  ;  and  its 
militia,  which  was  numerous,  and  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  wars,  had  by  a  late  ordinance  been  put  into  hands 
in  whom  the  parliament  cou'd  entirely  confide.  This 
-  militia  was  now  called  out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines, 
which  had  been  dra  n  round  the  city,  in  order  to  fecure 
it  again  11;  the  king.  A  body  of  horfe  was  ordered  to  be 
inilantly  levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been  calhiered. 
by  the  new  model  of  the  army,  offered  their  fervice  to 
the  parliament.  An  army  of  5000  men  lay  in  the  north 
under  the  command  of  general  Pointz,  who  was  ol  the 
prefbyterian  faction  ;  but  thefe  were  too  diftant  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  fo  urgent  a  neceffity.  he  forces  dellined  for 
Ireland  were  quartered  in  the  weft  ;  and,  though  deem- 
ed faithful  to  the  parliament,  they  alfo  lay  at  a  diftance. 
Many  inland  garriions  v  ere  commanded  by  officers~of  the 
fame  party  ;  but  their  troops,  being  fo  much  difperfed, 
could  at  prefent  be  of  no  manner  of  ftrvice.  The  Scots 
were  faithful  friends,  and  zealous  for  prtibytery  and  the 
covenant ;  but  a  long  time  was  required,  ere  they  could 
collect  their  forces,  and  march  to  the  afliltance  of  the 
parliament. 

In  this  fituation,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  fub- 
mit,   and  by  compliance,  to  ftop  the  fury  of  the  enraged 

8th  June.  army.  The  declaration,  by  which  the  military  petitioners 
had  been  voted  public  enemies,  was  recalled  and  eraled 
from  the  journal  book  .  This  was  the  firft  fymptom 
which  the  parliament  gave  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  the  army, 
hoping  by  terror  alone,  to  effect  all  their  purpofes,  flopped 
at  St.  Albans,  and  entered  into  negociation  with  their 
mailers. 

Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  military 
upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their  ufurpations 
on  the  parliament,  copied  exactly  the  model  which  the 
parliament  itfelf  had  fet  them,  in  their  recent  ufurpations 
on  the  crown. 

EvrRY  day  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  If  one  claim 
was  granted,  they  had  another  ready,  ftill  more  enormous 
and  exorbitant;  and  were  determined  never  to  be  fatisfied. 

*  Rufli,  Yol.  vii.  p.  503,547,  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  45- 
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At  firft  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for  what  concern-    C  IT  A  P. 
ed  themfelves  as  foldiers  :      ext,  they  mult  have  a  vindi-        I  .IX. 
cation  of  their   ch  lracler  :   Then   it  was  neceffary,  that     L/* "\  \J 
their  enemies  be  puniihed    :  At  hit  they  claimed  a  right        ,647- 
of  modelling  the   whole  government,    and   fettling  the 
nationf. 

They  preferved,  in  worn*  ,  all  deference  and  refpecl  to 
the  parliament ;  but,  in  reality,  infulted  them  and  tyran- 
jfed  over  them.  T  at  affembly,  they  pretended  not  to 
accufe  :  It  was  ony  evil  counfcllors,  who  feduced  and 
betrayed  it. 

They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven  members,  16th  June, 
whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with  high  treafon, 
as  enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  counfellors  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Their  mimes  were,  Hollis,  fir  Philip  Stapleten,  fir 
William  Lewis,  fir  John  Clot  \orthy,  fir  William  Waller, 
fir  John  Maynard,  MalTey,  Glyn,  Long,Harley,  and  Nicho- 
las;}:. Thele  w^re  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party. 

They  infilled,  that  thefe  members  (bould  immediately 
be  fequeltered  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into  pri- 
fon§.  The  commons  replied,  that  they  could  not.  upon 
a  general  charge,  proceed  fo  far||.  The  army  obferved  to 
them,  that  the  eafes  of  Strafford  and  Laud* were  dirccSt 
precedents  for  that  purpofe^f.  At  laft,  the  eleven  mem- 
bers themfelves,  not  to  give  occafion  for  difcord,  begged 
leave  to  retire  from  the  houfe  ^  and  the  army,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  kerned  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  fubmiffion*  . 

Pre  r  nding  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy  war 
upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and 
confulion,  they  required,  that  all  new  levies  lhould  be  flop- 
ped.   The  parliament  complied  with  this  dernandff. 

The  e  Dcing  no  figns  of  refinance,  the  army,  in  or- 
der to  lave  appearances,  removed,  at  the  defire  of  the 
parliament,  to  a  greater  ch  dance  frwm  London,  and  fixed 
their  head-quarters  at  Reading  They  carried  the  king 
along  with  them  in  all  their  marches. 

i  ha  r  prince  now  found  himfelf  in  a  better  fituation 
than  at  Holdenby,  and  had  attained  fome  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  confideration,  with  both  par- 
ties. 

All  his  friends  had  accefs  to  his  prefence  :  His  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  :  His 

•  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  509,.  f  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  567-  633, 

Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p,  \   Ibid.   vol.  vii.  p.  5"*o. 

§   Ibid.    vol.  vii.   D.  572.  |   !bid.  vol.  vii.  p.  f;2. 

*[  Ibid.  vol.  vii-  p.  574.  Whitlocke,  p.  -59. 

"'  Ruib.  vol.  vii.  p.  ,593,  594.      ft  tkid-  vol.  vii.  p.  ,572.  574. 
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CHAP,  chaplains  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the 
LIX.  ufe  of  the  liturgy  :  His  children  were  once  allowed  to 
K^~\-**S  vifit  him,  and  they  paU'ed  a  few  days  at  Caverfham,  when* 
*647'  he  then  refided*.  He  had  not  feen  the  duke  of  Glocefter, 
his  youngeft  fbn,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  fince  he  left 
London,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  difordersf  ; 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  fince  he  went  to  the  Scottifh  army 
before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
pleafures  of  a  court  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  more  paf- 
fionately  loved  his  family,  than  did  this  good  prince  ;  and 
fuch  an  inftance  of  indulgence  in  the  army  was  extremely 
grateful  to  him.  Cromwel  who  was  w  imefs  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  royal  family,  confefled,  that  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  fo  tender  a  fcene  ;  and  he  extremely  applauded 
the  benignity  which  d  fplayed  itfelf  in  the  whole  dilpofi- 
tion  and  behaviour  of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  par* 
ties,  payed  court  to  the  king  ;  and  fortune,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  calamities,  feemed  again  to  fmile  upon  him. 
The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  fome  accommoda- 
tion with  the  army,  addrefled  him  in  a  more  refpec~tful 
ftyle  than  formerly  j  and  invited  him  to  refide  at  Rich- 
mond, and  contribute  his  affiftance  to  the  fettlement  of  the 
nation.  The  chief  officers  treated  him  with  regard,  and 
fpake  on  all  occafions  of  reftoring  him  to  his  jult  powers 
and  prerogatives.  In  the  public  declarations  of  the  army, 
the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority  was  infilled 
©nj.  The  royalifls,  every  where,  entertained  hopes  oi  the 
reftoration  of  monarchy;  and  the  favour  which  they  uni- 
verfally  bore  to  the  army,  contributed  very  much  to  dif- 
courage  the  parliament,  and  to  forward  their  fubmiffion. 

The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  confequence  he  was. 
The  more  the  national  confufions  increafed,  the  more 
was  he  confident  that  all  parties  would,  at  length,  have 
recourfe  to  his  lawful  authority,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  public  diforders.  You  cannot  be  without  me>  faid  he, 
on  fever al  occafions  :  You  cannot  fettle  the  nation  but  by 
my  ajfijlance.  A  people  without  government  and  without 
liberty,  a  parliament  without  authority,  an  army  without 
a  legal  mafter  :  Diftra&ions  every  where  :  terrors,  op- 
preilions,  convulfions  :  From  this  fcene  of  confulion, 
which  could  not  long  coutinue,  all  men,   he  hoped, 

"  Clarendon,  vol.  ».  p.  51,  52.  .57. 

t  When  the  king  applied  to  have  his  children,  the  parliament  al- 
ways told  him,  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  London,  both  of 
their  bodies  and  fouls,  as  could  be  clone  at  Oxford-  Pari.  Hift.  vol, 
aifr.  p.  137.  $  Rufli.  \o\.  vii.  p.  590, 
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•would  be  brought  to  reflect  on  that  ancient  government,     CH  A  P. 
under  which  they  and  their  anceilors  had  fo  long  enjoyed        L1X. 
happinefs  and  tranquility.  ^    /  "O 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  propoSals,  l6<*7- 
and  expected  to  hold  die  balance  between  the  oppifite 
parties,* he  entertained  more  hope*  of  accommodation 
with  the  army.  He  had  experienced  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  parliament.  They  pretended  totally  to  annihilate 
his  authority  :  they  had  confined  his  perSon.  In  both 
thefe  particulars,  the  army  Ihowed  more  indulgence  . 
He  had  a  free  intercourse  with  his  friends  :  and  in  the 
propofals,  which  the  council  of  officers  fent  for  the  Set- 
tlement  of  the  nation,  they  infilled  neither  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  epifcopacy,  nor  of  the  punifhment  of  the  royalids  ; 
the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the  mod  extreme 
reluctance  :  and  they  demanded,  that  a  period  Should  bs 
put  to  the  prefent  parliament  ;  the  event  for  which  he 
mod  ardently  longed. 

His  conjunction  too,  feemed  more  natural  with  the 
generals,  than  with  that  ulurping  afTembly,  who  had  fo 
long  aflumed  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the  date,  and  who 
had  ieclared  their  refolution  dill  to  continue  maders. 
By  gratifying  a  few  perfons  with  titles  and  preferments, 
he  might  draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole  military  power, 
and,  in  an  indant,  reindate  himlelf  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  :  To 
Cromwel,  the  garter,  the  title  of  earl  of  Ellex,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  Negotiations  to  this  purpofe  were 
fecretly  conducted.  Cromwel  pretended  to  hearken  to 
them  ;  and  was  well  pleafed  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
an  accommodation,  if  the  courfeof  events  mould,  at  any 
•time,  render  it  necefi~iry.%  And  the  king,  who  had  no  fuf- 
picion  that  one  born  a  private  gentleman,  could  enter* 
tain  the  daring  ambition  of  Seizing  a  fceptre  cranfmitted 
through  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  indulged  hopes  that  he 
would,  at  lad,  embrace  a  meafure  which,  by  all  the  mo- 
tives of  duty,  intered,  and  Safety,  feemed  to  be  recom- 
mended to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  thefe  expecta- 
tions, he  dill  continued  his  Scheme  of  reducing  the  par- 
liament to  Subjection,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means  of 
refinance.  To  gratify  the  army,  the  parliament  invelted 
FairSax  with  the  title  of  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  entrulted  the  whole  military 

»  Warwick, p.  303.         Pari.  Hilt.  vol.  xvi.  p.  40.  Clarendon,  x 
v»l.  y.  p.  sq. 
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i  iy         authority  to  a  perfon  who,  though  well  inclined  to  their 
*       fervice,was  no  longer  at  his  own  difpofal. 
'^■^Y .  They  voted  that  the   troops  which,   in   obedience  to 

*'/  them,  had  inlifted  for  Ireland,  and  deferte d  the  rebellious 
army,  ihould  be  difbanded,  or,  in  other  words,  be  pu- 
nimed  for  their  fidelity.  The  forces  in  the  north,  under 
■  Pointz,  had  already  mutinied  againfl  their  general,  and 
had  entered  into  an  affociation  with  that  body  of  the  army 
which  was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  exalting  the  mili- 
tary above  the  civil  authority*. 

That  no  refource  might  remain  to  the  parliament,  it 
was  dem  nded,  that  the  militia  of  London  fhculd  be 
changed,  the  prefbyterian"  commiffioners  displaced,  and 
the  command  rtftored  to  thofe  who,  during  the  cotirle  of 
the  war,  had  conftantly  exerciled  it.  The  parliament 
even  complied ,  with  fo  violent  a  demand,  and  pafied  a 
vote  in  obedience  to  the  army   . 

By  this  unlimited  patience,  they  purpofed  to  temporife 
under  their  prefent  difficulties,  and  they  hoped  to  find  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  authori- 
ty and  influence  :  But  the  impatience  of  the  city  loft 
them  all  the  advantage  of  their  cautious  meafures.  A  pe- 
tition againft  the  alteration  of  the  militia  was  carried  to 
aethjuly.  Weftminfter,  attended  by  the  apprentices  and  feditious 
multiiude,  who  befieged  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons;  and  by  their  clamour,  noife,  and  violence,  obliged 
them  to  reverfe  that  vote,  which  they  had  pafied  fo  late- 
ly When  gratified  in  this  pretennon,  they  immediately 
difptrfed,  and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty  I . 

No  fooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to 
Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  two 
houfes  being  under  reftraint,  they  were  refolved,  they 
faid,  to  vindicate,  againft  the  feditious  citizens,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  parliament,  and  reftorc  that  afTembly 
to  its  juft  freedom  of  debate  and  counlel.  In  their  way  to 
London,  they  were  drawn  up  on  Hounflow-heath ;  a 
formidable  body,  twenty  thoufandftrong,and  determined, 
without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  purfue  whatever 
meafures  their  generals  mould  dictate  to  them.  Here  the 
moft  favourable  event  happened,  to  quicken  and  encou- 
rage their  advance.  The  fpeakcrs  of  the  two  hcufes,  Man- 
chtlkr  and  Lcnthal,  attended  by  eight  peers,  and  about 
fixty  commoners,  having   fecretly  retired  from  the  city, 

,  presented  themfdves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  enfigns 

*  P.ufl-,  t<  J.  v'j.  p.  ()io.  t  Rufli.  -»oJ.  vii.  p.  629.  652. 

%  Ibiti.  vol.  vr».  ;  .  ''.'i.  643.  Ckrcndoo,  \ol.  v.  p.  fi.  Whi> 
Ii a 'we,  p.  x6y.    Ci-  V>  fttktr,  p.  j2. 
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©f  their  dignity  %  and  complaining  of  the  violence  put    CHAP* 
upon  them,  applied  to  the  army  for  defence  and  protec-        LIX. 
tion.  They  were  received  with  fhouts  and  acclamations:     O^V'O 
;  ct  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of  Eng-         a*47* 

land :  and  the  army  being  provided  with  fo  planfible  a 
pretence,  which,  in  all  public  tranfactions,  is  of  great  con- 
fequencc,  advanced  to  chaftife  the  rebellious  city,  and  to 
retaliate  the  violated  parliament  . 

Neith  r  Lenthal  nor  M  anchefter  were  efteemed  in- 
dependents ;  and  fuch  a  itep  in  them  was  unexpected. 
But  they  probably  forefa  ,  that  the  army  mutt,  in  the 
end,  prevail ;  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  court  in  time 
to  that  authority,  which  began  to  predominate  in  the 
n. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporifing  mea- 
fures,  and  obliged  to  refign,  at  once,  or  combat  for  their 
liberty  and  power,  prepared  themfelves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  and  determined  to,  refill  the  violence  of  the  ar- 
my. The  tv  o  houfes  immediately  chofe  new  fpeakers, 
lord  Hunfdon  and  Henry  Pelham  :  They  renewed  their 
former  orders  for  enlifting  troops  :  they  appointed  Maf- 
fey  to  be  commander  :  they  ordered  the  trained  bands 
to  man  the  lines  :  and  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  refounded  with  military  preparation sf. 

Wh  n  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army  (lopped 
or  retreated,  the  fliout  of  One  and  all,  ran  with  alacrity, 
from  (Ircet  to  (Ireet,  among  the  citizens.  "When  news 
came  of  their  advancing,  the  cry  of  Treat  and  capitulate, 
was  no  lei's  loud  and  vehement^.  The  terror  of  an  uni- 
verfal  pillage,  and  even  maflacre,  had  feized  the  timid 
inhabitants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainfborow,  being  fent  by 
the  general  over  the  river,  prefented  himfelf  before  South- 
w,ir!;,  and  was  gladly  received  by  fome  foldiers,  who 
were  quartered  there  for  its  defence,  and  >>.ho  were  re- 
folvcd  not  to  feparate  their  interefts  from  thofe  of  the 
army.  It  behoved  then  the  parliament  tc^  fubmit.  The 
army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  city  ;  but  pre- 
ferved  the  greateit  order,  decency,  and  appearance  of  hu- 
mility. They  conduced  to  Wcftminfler  the  two  fpeakers 
who  took  their  fe«ts  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  '1 
cleren  impeached  members,  being  accufed  as  authors  of 
the  tumult,  «  lied  ;  and  mod  of  them  retired  be- 

yond  fea  :  Seven  peers  were   impeached  :  The  mayor, 

*  Rufh.  vol.  viii.  p    -50.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 
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one  fhcrifF,  and  three  aldermen,  fent  to  the  tower  :  Seve- 
ral citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia  committed  to  pri-f 
fon  :  Every  deed  of  the  parliament  annulled,  from  the 
day  of  the  tumult  till  the  return  of  the  fpeakers  :  The 
lines  about  the  city  levelled  :  1  he  militia  rellored  to  the 
independents  :  Regiments  quartered  in  Whitehall  and 
the  Meufe  :  and  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a  regu- 
lar-formed fervitude.  a  day  was  appointed  of  folemn 
thankfgiving  for  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty*. 

The  independent  party  among  the  commons  exulted 
in  their  victory.  The  whole  authority  of  the  nation,  they 
imagined,  was  now  lodged  in  their  hands  ;  and  they  had 
a  near.  profpect  of  moulding  the  government  into  that 
imaginary  republic  which  had  long  been  the  object  of 
their  wifhes.  They  had  fecretly  concurred  in  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power  ;  and  they 
expected,  by  the  terror  of  the  fword,  to  impofe  a  more 
perfect  fyftem  of  liberty  on  the  reluctant  nation.  All  par- 
ties, the  king,  the  church,  the  parliament,  the  prefbyte* 
rians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors  fince  the  commencement 
of  thefe  diforders  :  but  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  this  de- 
lufion  of  the  independents  and  republicans  was,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  contrary  to  common  fenfe  and  the  eftab- 
Ufhed  maxims  of  policy.  Yet  were  the  leaders  of  that 
party,  Vane,  Flennes,  St.  John,  Martin,  the  men  in  Eng- 
land the  moft  celebrated  for  profound  thought  and  deep 
contrivance  ;  and  by  their  well-coloured  pretences  and 
profefiions,  they  had  over-reached  the  whole  nation.  To 
deceive  fuch  men,  would  argue  a  fuperlative  capacity  in 
Cromwel ;  were  it  not  that,  befides  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  dark,  crooked  councils  and  true  wifdom, 
an  exorbitant  paffion  for  rule  and  authority  will  make  the 
moft  prudent  overlook  the  dangerous  confequences  of 
fuch  meafures  as  fcem  to  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  their 
own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  eftablifhed  their  do- 
minion over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to  bring 
the  king  to  Hampton-court ;  and  he  lived  for  fome  time, 
in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom. Such  equability  of  temper  did  he  poffefs,  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  variety  of  fortune  which  he  underwent,  no 
difference  was  perceived  in  his  countenance  or  behaviour ; 
and  though  a  prifoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moft  invete- 
rate enemies,  he  fupported,  towards  all  who  approached 
him,  the  majefty  of  a  monarch  j  and  that  neither  with  lefs 


•  Rufrnvorth,  vol.  viii.  p.  797,  798,  &o, 
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hor  greater  ftate  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  maintain.    CHAP» 
His  manner,  which  was  not  in  itfelf  popular  nor  gracious,        IJX. 
how    appeared  amiable,  from  its   great  meeknefs  and 
equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him,  and 
prefented  him  with  the  fame  conditions  which  they  had 
offered  at  Newcaftle.  The  king  declined  accepting  them, 
and  defired  the  parliament  to  take  the  propofals  of  the  ar- 
my into  consideration,  and  make  them  the  foundation  of 
the  public  fettlement*.  He  ftill  entertained  hopes  that  his 
negotiations  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs;  though  every  thing  in  that  particular,  daily  bore 
a  worfe  afpecf.  Moft  hiftorians  have  thought  that  Crom- 
wel  never  was  fincere  in  his  profeflfions  ;  and  that,  having 
by  force  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  king's  perfon,  and, 
by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the  countenance  of  the  royal- 
iits,  he  had  employed  thefe  advantages  to  the  enflaving  of 
the  parliament  1  and  afterwards  thought  of  nothing  but 
th-  eftablifhment  of  his  own  unlimited  authority,  \  ith 
which  he  efteemed  the  restoration,  and  even  life  of  the- 
king,  altogether  incompatible.  This  opinion,  fo  much 
warranted  by  the  boundlefs  ambition  and  profound  difli- 
mulation  of  his  character,  meets  with  ready  belief; 
though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  narrownefs  of  human 
views,  and  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
d  .ring  ufurper  -as  guided  by  events,  and  did  not  as  yet 
forefee,  with  any  aflurance,  that  unparalleled  greatnefs 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many  writers  of  that  age 
have  affertedf,  that  he  really  intended  to  make  a  private 
bargain  with  the  king ;  a  meafure  wliich  carried1  the  moft 
plaulible  appearance  both  for  his  fafety  and  advancement : 
Butthat  hefoundinfuperable  difficultiesin  reconciling  to  it 
the  wild  humours  of  the  army.  The  horror  and  antipathy  of 
thefe  fanatics  had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully  fomented 
againit  Charles;  and  though  their  principles  were,  on  all 
occafions.  eafily  warped  and  eluded  by  private  intereft, 
yet  was  fome  colouring  requifite,  and  a  flat  contradiction 
to  all  former  profefhons  and  tenets  could  not  fafely  be  p'ro- 
pofed  to  them.  It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  Cromwel  made 
ufe  of  this  reafon,  why  he  admitted  rarely  of  vifits  from 
the  king's  friends,  and  fhowed  lefs  favour  than  formerly 
to  the  royal  caufe.  The  agitators,  he  faid,  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had  reprefented  him  as  a 
traitor,  who,  for  the  fake  of  private  imereft,  was  ready  to 

*  P.uflvvorth,  vol.  vlii.  p.  8ro. 
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CHAP,     betray  the  caufe  of  God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and 
LIX.        religion.  Defperate  projects  too,  he  afferted  to  be  fecretly 
L/*V"\J     formed,  for  the  murder  of  the  king ;  and  he  pretended 
l647.        much  to  dread  left  all  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  would  not  be  able  to  reftrain  thefe  en* 
thufiafts  from  their  bloody  purpofes*. 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king,  of  me- 
naces thrown  out  by  the  agitators ;  he  began  to  think  of 
retiring  from  Hampton  court,  and  of  putting  himfelf  in 
fome  place  of  fafety.  The  guards  were  doubled  upon  him: 
The  promifcuous  concourfe  of  people  reftrained :  A  more 
jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon:  All  under 
colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger ;  but  really  with  a 
view  of  making  him  uneafy  in  his  prefent  fituation.  Thefe 
artifices  foon  produced  the  intended  effect.  Charles,  who 
was  naturally  apt  to  be  fwayed  by  counfel,  and  who  had 
not  then  accefs  to  any  good  counfel,  took  fuddenly  a  re- 
folution  of  withdrawing  himfelf,  though  without  any  con- 
certed, at  leaft  any  rational,  fcheme  for  the  future  dif- 
iith  Nov.  pofal  of  his  perfon.  Attended  only  by  fir  John  Berkeley, 
Afhburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton-court ; 
and  his  efcape  was  not  discovered  till  near  an  hour  after; 
when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber  found  on  the  table 
fome  letters  directed  to  the  parliament,  to  the  general, 
and  to  the  officer  who  had  attended  himf.  All  night  he 
travelled  through  the  foreft,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Tich- 
iield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's,  where  the  coun- 
'  refs  dowager  refided,  a  woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the 
king  knew  he  might  fafely  entruft  his  perfon.  Before  he 
arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  ex- 
preffed  great  anxiety,  that  a  Chip  which  he  feemed  to  look 
for,  had  not  arrived  ;  and  thence,  Berkeley  and  Leg,  who 
were  not  in  the  fecret,  conjectured,  that  his  intention  was 
to'tranfport  himfelf  beyond  fea. 
The  ting  Tke  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed  at 

flics  to  the     Tichfield  :    What  meafure  fhould  next  be  embraced  was 
l![f.  °/  the  queftion.  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  ifie  of  Wight, 

of  which  Hammond  was  governor.  This  man  was  entire- 
ly dependent  on  Cromwel.  At  his  recommendation  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Hampden,  who,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwel's, 
and  whofe  memory  was  ever  refpected  by  him.  Thefe 
*  circumftances  wrere  very  unfavourable  :  Yet,  becaufe  the 
governor  was  nephew  to  dr.  Hammond,  the  king's  favour- 
ite chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  character  in  the 


Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  76.  t  Rufliwoith,  vol.  viii.  p.  871 
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armv,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  him,  in     CHAP. 
the  prefent  exigence,   when  no  other  rational  expedient  LIX. 

coukl  be  thought  of.  Afhburnham  and  Berkeley  were  dif-     L/W7 
patched   to  the    ifland.  They  had  orders  not  to  inform  1:'''~ 

Hammond  of  the  place  where  the  king  was  concealed, 
till  they  had  flrft  obtained  a  promifc  from  him  not  to  de- 
liver up  his  majffly,  though  the  parliament  and  army 
{hould  require  him ;  but  to  reftorc  him  to  his  liberty,  if 
he  could  not  protect  him.  This  promife,  it  is  evident, 
would  have  been  a  very  flendcr  fecurity  :  Yet  even  with- 
out exacting  it,  Afhburnham,  imprudently,  if  not  treache- 
roufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Tichfield  •,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  in  his  hands,  and  to  attend  him 
to  Cuifbroke-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where,  though 
received  with  great  demonftrations  of  refpedr.  and  duty, 
he  was  in  reality  a  prifoner. 

Lord  Clarendon  ■  is  pofitive,  that  the  king,  when  he 
fled  from  Hampton  court,  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
this  lland ;  and  indeed,  all  the  circumftances  of  that  histo- 
rian's narrative,  which  we  have  here  followed,  ftrongly  fa- 
vour this  opinion.  But  there  remains  a  letter  of  Charles's; 
to  the  earl  of  Laneric,  fecretary  of  Scotland  ;  in  which  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  that  meafure  was  voluntarily  em- 
braced; and  even  infmuates,  that,  if  he  had'thought  proper, 
he  might  have  been  in  Jerfey  or  any  other  place  of  fafe- 
tyf.  Perhaps,  he  flili  confided  in  the  promifes  of  the  ge- 
nerals ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  that  if  he  were  removed 
from  the  fury  of  the  agitators,  by  which  his  life  was  im- 
mediately threatened,  they  would  execute  what  they  had 
fo  often  promifed  in  his  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter ;  for  it  is 
jmpoflible  fully  to  afcertain  the  truth ;  Charles  never  took 
a  weaker  ftep,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwel  and  all 
his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  place,  removed  from 
his  partizans,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  army,  whence  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  deliver  him,  either  by  force  or  artifice. 
And  though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  Cromwel, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  to  have  fent  him  thither  ;  yet  fuch 
a  meafure,  without  the  king's  confent,  would  have  been 
very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with  fome  danger.  That 
the  king  fhould  voluntarily  throw  himfelf  into  the  fnare, 
and  thereby  gratify  his  implacable  perfecutors,  was  to 
them  an  incident  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  proved  in  the 
iflue  very  fatal  to  him. 

Cromwel  being  now  entirely  mafter  of  the  parliament* 

*  P,  79,  So,  #0  f  Sce  nete  [MM]  at  the  end  »f  the  valomr 
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PH  A  P.     and  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  cuftody  of 
■MX.  _      the  king's  perfon,  applied  himfelf  ferioully  to  quell  thofc 

t^r  /  \J  diforders  in  the  army,  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  artfully 
"4?.  raiftd,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  againft  both  king  and 
parliament.  In  order  to  engage  the  troops  into  a  rebellion 
againft  their  mailers,  he  had  encouraged  an  arrogant  (piT 
rit  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private  men ;  and  file 
camp,  in  many  refpects,  carried  more  the  appearance  of 
civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience.  The  troops  them- 
felves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  republic  ;  and  the  plans 
of  imaginary  republics,  for  the  fettlement  of  the  (late, 
were  every  day  the  topics  of  converfation  among  thefe 
armed  legiflators.  Royalty  it  was  agreed  to  abolifh  :  >  o- 
bility  mud  be  fet  afide:  Lven  all  ranks  of  men  be  levelled ; 
and  an  univerfal  equality  of  property,  as  well  as  of  pow- 
er, be  introduced  among  the  citizens.  The  faints,  they 
faid,  were  the  fait  of  the  earth  :  An  entire  parity  had 
place  among  the  elecl:  :  And,  by  the  fame  rule,  th  t  the 
apollles  were  exalted  from  the  moll  ignoble  profeflions, 
the  meaneft  centinel,  if  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  was  en- 
titled to  equal  regard  with  the  greatefl  commander.  In 
order  to  wean  the  foldiers  from  thefe  licentious  maxims, 
Cromwel  had  iflued  orders  for  discontinuing  the  meetings 
of  the  agitators  ;  and  he  pretended  to  pay  entire  obedi- 
ence to  the  parliament,  whom,  being  now  fuily  reduced 
to  fubje£tion,  he  purpofed  to'vnake,  for  the  future,  the 
inftruments  of  his  authority.  But  the  Levellers,  for  fo 
that  party  in  the  army  was  called,  having  experienced  the 
fweets  of  dominion,  would  not  fo  eafily  be  deprived  of 
it.  They  iecretly  continued  their  meetings:  They  afTerted, 
that  their  officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or 
ftate,  needed  reformation  :  Several  regiments  joined  in  fc- 
ditious  remonftrances  and  petitions  .  Separate  rendez- 
vouses were  concerted  :  And  every  thing  tended  to  anar- 
chy and  confufion.  But  this  diftemper  was  foon  cured  by 
the  rough,  but  dextrous,  hand  of  Cromwel.  He  chofe  the 
opportunity  of  a  review,  that  he  might  difplay  the  greater 
boidneis  and  fpread  the  terror  the  wider.  He  feized  the 
ringleaders  belore  their  companions  :  Held  in  the  field  a 
council  of  war  ;  Shot  one  mutineer  indantly  :  And  {truck 
fuch  dread  into  the  reft,  that  they  prefently  threw  down 
the  fymbols  of  fedition,  which  they  had  dilplayed,  and 
thenceforth  returned  to  their  wonted  difcipJine  and  obe- 
dience |. 

*  Rufii.  vol.  viii.  p.  845.  85;,  +  Htm,  ibid.  p.  St; 
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Cromwel  had  great  deference  ror  the  counfels  of  Ire-    CHAP. 
ton  ;  a  man  who,  having  grafted  the  foldier  on  the  law-        JLlX. 
ycr,  tlie  Itatefman  on  the  faint,  had  adopted  fuch  princi-     ^-^^v"^^ 
pies  as  were  fitted  to  introduce  the  fevereit  tyranny,  while  I°4''- 

they  feemed  to  encourage  the  molt  unbounded  licenfe  in 
human  fociety.  Fierce  in  his  nature,  though  probably  (ni- 
cer.: in  his  intentions ;  he  purpofed  by  arbitrary  power  to 
eftaolifh  liberty,  and,  in  profecution  of  his  imagined  reli- 
gious purpofes,  he  thought  himfelf  difpenfed  from  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  by  which  inferior  mortals  muft 
allow  themfelves  to  be  governed.  From  his  fuggeltion, 
Cromwel  fecretly  called  at  Windfor  a  council  of  the  chief 
oifi  r .,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  fettlement 
of  the  nation,  and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  king's  per- 
fon*.  In  this  conference,  which  commenced  with  devout 
prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwel  himfelf,  and  other  in- 
fp'ired  per  funs  (for  the  officers  of  this  army  received  in- 
fpiration  with  their  commiffion),  was  firft  opened  ths  dar- 
ing and  unheard-of  counfel,  of  bringing  the  king  to  juf- 
tic,  and  of  puniihing,  by  a  judicial  fentence,  their  fove- 
reign,  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal-adminiftration. 
Wnile  Charles  lived,  even  though  reftrained  to  the  clof- 
eft  prifon,  confpiracies,  they  knew,  and  infurrections 
w  mid  never  be  wanting  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was 
fo  extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  party,  and 
whom  the  nation  in  general  began  to  regard  with  great 
affection  and  compaffion.  To  murder  him  privately  was 
expofed  to  the  imputation  of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  aggra- 
vated by  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  a  crime  ;  and  every  odious 
epithet  of  Traitor  and  A'ajfin  would,  by  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  be  undifputably  afcribed  to  the  actors 
in  fuch  a  villany.  Some  unexpected  procedure  muft  be 
attempted,  which  would  a  tonilh  the  world  by  its  novelty, 
would  bear  the  femblance  of  juftice,  and  would  cover  its 
barbarity  by  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  enterprife.  Striking 
in  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  man- 
kind, it  would  enfure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army, 
and  ferve  as  a  general  engagement  againft  the  royal  family, 
whom,  by  their  open  and  united  deed,  they  would  fo  hei- 
nouily  affront  and  injure-}-. 

*  Clarendon,  veil   v.  p.  93. 

+  The  following  was  a  favourite  text  among  the  enthufiafh  of  that 
age  :  "  Let  the  high  praifes  of  God  be  in  the  months  of  his  fainu,  and 
"  a  two-fold  fword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  hea- 
M  then  and  punifhment  upon  the  people;  to  bind  their  kings  with 
"  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron  ;  to  execute  upon  them 
"  the  judgments  written:  This  .honour  have  all  his  faints."  PI  aim  cxlix, 
ver.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Hugh  Peters,  the  mad  chaplaiu  of  Cromwel,  preached 
frequently  upon  this  text 
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CHAP.  Tins  meafure,  therefore,  being  fecretly  refolved  en,  it 
L1X.  was  requifite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  parliament  adopts* 
%-— v — J  it,  and  to  conduct  them  from  violence  to  violence  ;  till 
1647.  this  laft  a£t  of  atrocious  iniquity  fhould  feem  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  inevitable.  The  king,  in  order  to  remove  thofe 
fears  and  jealoufies,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded  as 
reafons  for  every  invafion  of  the  constitution,  had  offered, 
by  a  meflage  fent  from  Carifbroke-caftle,  to  refign,  during 
his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  nomination 
to  all  the  great  offices ;  provided  that,  after  his  demife, 
thefe  prerogatives  fhould  revert  to  the  crown*.  Butthe  par- 
liament a£led  entirely  as  vi£tors  and  enemies  ;  and,  in  all 
their  tranfa£tions  with  him,  payed  no  longer  any  regard 
to  equity  orreafon.  At  the  mitigation  of  the  independents 
and  army,  they  neglected  this  offer,  and  framed  four  pro- 
posals, which  they  fent  him  as  preliminaries;  and,  before 
they  would  deign  to  treat,  they  demanded  his  pofuive  af- 
fent  to  all  of  them.  By  one,  he  was  required  to  inveft 
the  parliament  with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years, 
together  with  an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money  fhould 
be  necefiary  for  exercifing  it:  And  even  after  the  twenty 
years  fhould  be  elapfed,  they  referved  a  right  of  refuming 
the  fame  authority,  whenever  they  fhould  declare  the 
fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  require  it.  By  the  fecond,  he 
was  to  recal  all  his  proclamations  and  declarations  againffc 
the  parliament,  and  acknov/ledge  that  affembly  to  have 
taken  arms  in  their  juft  and  neceffary  defence.  By  the 
third,  he  was  to  annul  all  the  acts,  and  void  all  the  pa- 
tents of  peerage,  which  had  paffed  the  great  feal,  fince  ic 
had  been  carried  from  London  by  lord^keeper  Littleton  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  renounce  for  the  future  the  power 
of  making  peers  without  confent  of  parliament.  By  the- 
fourth,  he  gave  the  two  houfes  power  to  adjourn  as  they 
thought  proper  :  A  demand  fe emingly  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  but  contrived  by  the  independents,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  remove  the  parliament  to  places  where 
it  fhould  remain  in  perpetual  fubje£tion  to  the  armyf . 
t  8  The  king  regarded  the  pretention  as  unufual  and  ex- 

orbitant, that  he  fhould  make  fuch  conceffions,  while  not 
fecure  of  any  fettlement  ;  and  fhcnld  blindly  tvuft  his 
enemies  for  the  conditions  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
grant  bin).  Ke  required,  therefore,  a  perfonal  treaty  with 
the  parliament,  and  defired,  that  all  the  terms  on  both, 
fides  fhould  be  adjufted,  before  any  concefTion,  en  either 
fide,  fhould  be  infilled  on.  The  republican  party  in  the 

*  P.v.'  .  -ul.  via,  p.  Sjo,  f  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  S8. 
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houfe  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer ;  and  openly     CH  AP. 
inveighed  in  violent  terms,  againft  the  perfon  and  govern-        LIX. 
ment  of  the  king  ;  vvhofe  name, hitherto,  had  commonly,     {*S\~\J 
in  all  debates,  been  mentioned  with  fomc  degree  of  reve-         l(>tf' 
rence.    Ireton,  feeming  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  army, 
under  the  appellation  of  many  thoufand  godly  men,  who 
had  ventured  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  laid, 
that  the  king,  by  denying  the  four  bills,  had  refuled  fafe- 
ty  and  protection  to  his  people  ;  that  their  obedience  to 
him  was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his  protection  of  them ; 
and  that,  as  he  had  failed  on  his  part,  they  were  freed 
from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  and   mult  fettle  the 
nation,    without  confulting  any  longer  fo  mifguided  a 
prince*.     Cromwel,  after  giving  an  ample  character  of 
the  valour,  good  aiFecTions,  and  godlinefs  of  the  army, 
fubjoined,  that  it  was  expected  that  parliament  fhould 
guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their  own  power  and 
refolutions,  and  not  accultom  the  people  any  longer  to 
expect  fafety  and  government  from  an  obftinate  man, 
whofe  heart  God  had  hardened  ;  that  thofe  who  at  the 
expence  of  their  blood  had  hitherto  defended  the  par- 
liament from  fo  many  dangers,  would  ftill  continue,  with 
fidelity  and  courage,  to  protect  them  againft  all  oppoiition 
in  this  vigorous  meafure.  "  Teach  them  not,"  added  he, 
te  by  your  neglecting  your  own  fafety  and  that  of  the 
"  kingdom  (in  which  theirs  too  is  involved),  to  imagine 
«*  themfelves  betrayed,   and  their  interefts  abandoned  to 
"  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom, 
•«  for  your  lake,  they  have  dared  to  provoke.    Beware 
"   (and  at  thefe  words  he  laid  his  hand  on   his  J  word  J  y  be- 
"  ware,  kit  defpair  caufe  them  to  feek  fafety  by  fome 
"  other  means  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not 
"  how  to  confult  your  own  fafetyf."    Such  arguments 
prevailed  ;  though  ninety-one  members  had  ltill  the  cou- 
rage to  oppofe.    It  was  voted',  that  no  more  addreffes  be     Xjtf,  jatw 
made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or  meflages  be  received 
from  him  ;  and  that  it  be  treafon  for  any  one,   without 
leave  of  the  two  houfes,  to  have  any  infercourfe  with  him. 
The  lords  concurred  in  the  fame  ordinance^. 

By  this  voce  of  non-ad dreffes,  lb  it  was  called,  the  kirig 
was  in  re  ility  dethroned,  and  the  whole  conltitution  tor- 
maliy  overthrown.  So  violent  a  meafure  was  fupported  by 
a  declaration  of  the  commons  no  Iefa  violent.  The  blackelt 
calumnies  were  there  thrown  upon  the  king  ;  fuch  as, 
even  in  their  famous  rcmonltrance,  they  thought  proper 

*  CI.  Walker,  p.  70.     t  Hem,  Tbid,    \  Rofli,  vol,  Tiii.  p.  9*5.  ^1 
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CHAP,     to  omit,  as  incredible  and  extravagant :  The  poifoning  of 
LIX.        father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle,  the  contriving  of  the 

\-*~v"^-'     Irifh  maiTacre*.  By  blading  his  fame,  had  that  injury  been 
1648.        jn  their  power,  they  formed  a  very  proper  prelude  to  the 
executing  of  violence  on  his  perfon. 

No  fooner  had  the  king  refufed  his  afTent  to  the  four 
bills,  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  remov  d 
all  his  fervants,  cutofFhis  correfpondence  with  his  friends, 
and  fhut  him  up  in  clofe  confinement.  The  king  after- 
Wards  fhowed  to  fir  Philip  Warwick,  a  decrepid  old  man, 
who,  he  faid.  was  employed  to  kindle  his  fire,  and  was 
the  beft  company  he  enjoyed,  during  feveral  months  that 
this  rigorous  confinement  laftedf.  No  arr.ufement  was 
allowed  him,  nor  fociety,  which  might  relieve  his  anxious 
thoughts  :  To  be  fpeedily  poifoned  or  aflaffinated  was 
the  only  profpeel:  which  he  had  every  moment  before 
his  eyes  ;  for  he  entertained  no  apprehenfion  of  a  judi- 
cial fentence  and  execution ;  an  event  of  which  no  hiftory 
hitherto  furniflied  an  example.  Meanwhile  the  parliament 
was  very  induirrious  in  publifhing,  from  time  to  time  the 
intelligence  which  they  received  from  Hammond  ;  how 
cheerful  the  king  was,  how  pleafed  with  every  one  that 
approached  him,  how  fatisfied  in  his  prefent  condition!  : 
/>sif  the  view  of  fuch  benignity  and  conftancy  had  not 
been  more  proper  to  inflame,  than  allay,  the  general  com- 
panion of  the  people,  t  he  great  fource  whence  the  kirig 
derived  confolation  amidfl  all  his  calamities,  was  undoubt- 
edly religion;  a  principle  which  in  him  feems  to  have  con- 
tained nothing  fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which  enraged 
,  him  againft  his  adveffaries,  or  terrified  him  with  the  dlf- 

mal  profpett  of  futurity.  While  every  thing  around  him 
bore  a  hoftile  afpe&  %  while  friends,  family,  relations, 
whom  he  paffionately  loved,  were  placed  at  a  diit.3nce,  and 
unable  to  ferve  him  ;  he  fepofed  himfelf  with  confidence 
rn  the  arms  of  that  Being  who  penetrates  and'  fufhins  all 
nature,  and  whofe  feverities,  if  received  with  piety  and 
refignatlion,  he  regarded  as  the  fureft  pledges  of  unexhaus- 
ted favour. 

Second  The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  not  in 

ttvil  war.  tranquility  that  power  which  they  had  obtained  with  fo 
much  violence  and  injuftice.  Combinations  and  confpi- 
Tacies,  they  were  fenfible,  were  every  where  forming 
around  them;  and  Scotland,  whence  the  king's  caufe  had 
received  the  firft  fatal  difafter,  feemed  now  to  promife  its' 
fupport  and  2 fliftar.ee. 

*  Rufli    vol.  viii.  p.  998.         Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
t  Warwick,  p.  329,     '  \  Rufli.  vol.  viii,   p.  989. 
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Before  die  furrender  of  the  king's  pcrfon  at  Ne\vcaftle>    X^  H  A  1\ 
and  much  more  fince  that  event,  the  fubjedls  of  difcon-        LIX. 
tent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between  the  two  king-     <~*-v~>-> 
doius.  The  independents,  who  began  to  prevail,  took  all         **** 
occafions  of  mortifying  the  Scots,  whom  the  pfefbyteria»s 
looked   on   with  the   greateft   affection  and  veneration. 
When  the  Scottiih  commiilkmers,  who,  joined  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Engliih  lords  and  commons,  had  managed  the 
war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  propofed  in  parliament 
to  give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities  and  good  offices* 
The  independents  infilled  that  the  words   Good  rjjices 
fiiould  be  (truck  uut;  Jind  thus  the  whole  brotherly"  friend- 
ship and  intimate  allimce  with  the  Scots  refulved  itfelf 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being  v.  ell-bred  gentle- 
mem 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  fubje£lion  of 

the  parliament,  the  feizing  of  the  king  at :  Hoidenby,  his 

confinement  in  Carifbroke-caftle,  were  lb  many  blows 

fenfibly  felt  bv  that  nation,  as  threatening  the  final  Over- 
ly •  rv 

throw  of  prefbytery,  to  whieli  they  were  fo  palhonately 
devoted.  The  covenant  was  profanely  called,  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  an  almanac  out  of  date*  ;  and  that  impiety, 
xhough  complained  of,  had  palled  uncenfured.  Initead  oi 
being  able  to  determine  and  eftabliih  orthodoxy  by  the 
fword  and  by  penal  ftatutes,  they  law  the  fccahirhn  army, 
who  were  abfolute  maiter3,  claim  an  unbounded  liberty 
of  confeience,  which  the  prefoyterians  regarded  with  th& 
utmoit  abhorrence.  All  the  violences  put  on  the  king  the^ 
loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to  the  covenant,  by  which 
they  Hood  engaged  to  defend  his  royal  pcrfon.  And  thofe 
very  actions  of  which  they  them  lei  ves  had  been  guilty> 
they  denominated  treafon  and  rebellion,  when  executed 
by  an  oppofite  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laneric,  who 
were  feut  to  London^  protefted  againft  the  four  bills;  as 
containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's  civil  pow- 
er, and  providing  no  fecurity  for  religion.  They  corn- 
plumed,  that  notwithstanding  this  proteftation,  the  bills 
were  ftill  infilled  on  •,  contrary  to  the  folemn  league,  and 
to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  And  when  they 
accompanied  the  Engliih  commiffioners  to  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  they  fecretly  formed  a  treaty  with  the  king,  for 
arming  Scotland  in  his  favourf. 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scotland:     Invafipn 
The  Royallfls,  who  infilled  upon  the  reftoration  of  the    ,fro!rn  Sc0* 

•  CI.  Walker,  p.  Zo.  f  Clarendon,  vt»J.  v,  p.  jt» 
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CH  A  P.     k!  vA'a  authority,  without  any  regard  to  religious  feels  en- 

LIX.        tenets:  Of  thefe,  Montrofe,  though  abfent,  was  regarded 

0""Y"\J     aa  the  head.  Tiie  Rigid  prefoyter'tans^  who  hated  the  king 

*' ™         even  more  than  they  abhorred  toleration  ;  and  who  de- 

teViriijied  to  give  him  no  a{iiitancc,till  he  fhould  fubferibc 

the'   covenant  :  Thefe  were   governed  by  Argyle.     The 

Moderate  prc/bytermm^  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 

interefts  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and  hoped,  by  fup- 

porting  the  prefbyterian  party  in  England,  ro  fupprefs  the 

fectarian  army,  and  to  reinftate  the  parliament,  as  welt 

as  the  king,  in  their  juft  freedom  and  authority  :  The  two 

brothers,  Hamilton  and  Laneric,  were  leaders  of  this 

party. 

When  Pendenms  caftle  was  furrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained  his  liber- 
ty,  returned  into  Scotland;  and  being  generouffy  deter- 
mined to  remember  ancient  favours,  more  than  recent  in- 
juries, he  immediately  embraced,  with  zeal  and  fuecefs, 
the  protection  of  the  royal  caufe.  He  obtained  a  vote  from 
the  Scottifh  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  fupport  of 
the  king's  authority,  and  to  call  over  a  confiderable  body 
under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottifh  forces  in 
Ulftcr.  And  though  he  openly  protefred,  that  the  cove- 
nant  was  the  foundatioh  of  all  his  meafure9,  he  feeretly 
entered  into  correfpondence  with  the  Englifli  royalifts, 
iir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  fir  Philip  Mufgrave,  who 
had  levied  confiderable  forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  aflembly,  who  fat  at  the  fame  time,  and 
was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  confequenceof  thefe 
meafures,  and  forcfaw  that  the  oppofite  party,  if  fuccefs- 
ful,  would  effect  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  without  the 
eftablifhment  of  prefbytery,  in  England.  To  join  the  king 
before  he  had  fubferibed  the  covenant,  was,  in  their  eyes, 
to  reftore  him  to  his  honour  before  Chrift  had  obtained 
his* ;  and  they  thundered  out  anathemas  againfr.  every 
one  who  paid  obedience  to  the  parliament.  Two  fu- 
preme  independent  judicatures  were  erected  in  the  king- 
dona;  one  threatening  the  people  with  damnation  and 
eternal  torments,  the  other  with  imprisonment,  banifh- 
ment,  and  military  execution.  The  people  were  diftract- 
ed  in  th«ir  choice ;  and  the  armament  of  Hamilton's  par- 
-  ty,  though  feconded  by  all  the  crvil  power,  went  on  but 
(lowly.  The  royalifts  he  would  not  as  yet  allow  to  join 
him,  left  he  might  give  offence  to  the  ecclefiaftical  party  ; 
though  he  feeretly  promifed  them  trull  and  preferment 
as  foon  ;xa  his  army  fhould  advance  into  England. 
*  Whitlockc,  p.  305, 
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While  the  Scot3  were  making  preparations  frtfc  the  ia-     C  K  A  V 


v'afion  of  Knglanu,  every  part  of  that  kingdom  was  agi- 
tated with  tumults,  infurre&ions,  confpiricies,  difcou- 
tents.  It  i»i  feldom  that  the  people  gain  any  thing  by  re- 
volutions in  government ;  becaufe  the  new  fettiemenr, 
jealous  and  infecure,  mull  commonly  be  fiapported  w 
more  expencc  and  feverity  than  the  old  :  But  on  no 
cation  was  the  truth  of  this  mnvn   •  lore  fenfibly  fell. 
than  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  England.    Complaints 
againft  the  oppreflion  of  thip-m  ;>:iey,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  (tar-chamber,  had  roufjd  the  people  to  arms:  and 
having  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  crown,  they 
found  themfclves  loaded  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes,  for- 
merly unknown  ;  and  fcarcely  an  appearance  of  law  and 
liberty  remained  in  the  adminiftration.  The  prefbyterL 
who  had  chiefly  fupported  the  war,  were  enraged  to  find 
the  prize,  juft  when  it  feeroed  within  their  reach,  match- 
ed by  violence  from  them.  The  royalifts,  difappointed  in 
their  expectations,  by  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  king 
now  received  from  the  army,  were  itrongly  animated  to 
reitore  him  to   liberty,  and  to  recover  the  advantages 
which  they  had  unfortunately  loft.   Ail  orders  of  men 
were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  fecir,g  the   military 
prevail  over  the  civil   power,  and   king   and  parliament 
at  once   reduced   to  fubje£tion  by  a  mercenary  army. 
Many  perfons  of  family  and  diftin£tion  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament :  But 
all  thefe  were,  by  the  new  party,  deprived  of  authority ; 
and  every  office  was  entrulted  to  the  moft  ignoble  part 
of  the  nation.    A  bafe  populace  exalted  above  their  fu- 
periors :  Hypocrites  exercifing  iniquity  under  the  vizor 
of  religion  :  Thefe  circumitances  promifed  not  much  li- 
berty or  lenity  to  the  people ;  and  thefe  were  now  found 
united  in  the  fame  ufurped  and  illegal  adminiftration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  combine  inVneir 
hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the  fcveral 
parties  purfued  were  fo  different,  that  little  concert  was 
obferved  in  their  infurrections.  Langhorne,  Poycr,  and 
Powel,  prefbyterian  officers,  who  commanded  bodies  of 
troops  in  Wales,  were  the  firft  that  declared  themfclves  j 
and  they  drew  together  a  conficierable  army  in  th6fe  parts, 
which  were  extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe.  An  in- 
furrection  was  raifed  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  the  earl 
of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  fir  Charles  Lucas,  fir,  George 
Lifle,  excited  commotions  in  Effex.  The  earl  of  Holland, 
who  had  feveral  times  changed  fides  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  yivil  war*,  endeavoured  to  afiemble  forges  to 
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CK  A  P.    Surrey.  Pomfret  cadle  in  Yorkshire  was  furprifed   Bjr 
-LIX.        Morrice.  Langdale  and  Mufgrave  were  in  arms,  and  mafc- 
L/'VXJ     ters  of  Berwic  and  Carliile  in  the  north. 
1642.  WHATfcemed  the  molt  dangerous  circumdance,  the 

general  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  feized  the  fleet.  Seven- 
teen fhips,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for 
the  king;  and  putting  Rainfborow,  their  admiral,  afhore, 
failed  over  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  took 
the  command  of  them*. 

The  Fnglifh  royalids  exclaimed  loudly  agnind  Hamil- 
ton's delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  refined  policy  in 
the  Scots  ;  as  if  their  intentions  were,  that  all  the  king's 
party  fhould  fird  be  fupprefied,  and  the  victory  remain 
iblely  to  the  prefbyterians.  Hamilton,  with  better  reafon, 
complained  of  the  precipitate  humour  of  the  Knglifh  roy- 
alifts, who,  by  their  ill-timed  infurredtions,  forced  him 
to  march  his  army  before  his  levies  were  completed,  or  his 
preparations  in  any  forwardness. 

No  commotions  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  apprentices, 
which  was  foon  fupprefied,  were  raifed  in  London  :  The 
terror  of  ths  army  kept  the  citizens  in  fubje£rion.  The 
parliament  was  fo  overawed,  that  they  declared  the  Scots 
to  be  enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them  traitors.  Ninety 
members,  however,  of  the  lower  houfe  had  the  courage 
to  difient  from  this  vote.  - 

Cromwel  and  the  military  council  prepared  themfelves 
with  vigour  and  conduct  for  defence.  The  edablifhment 
of  t"he  army  was  at  this  time  26,000  men ;  but  by  enlifting 
fupernumeraries,  the  regiments  were  greatly  augmented, 
and  commonly  confided  of  more  than  double  their  dated 
complementf.  Colonel  Horton  fird  attacked  the  revolted 
troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  confiderable  defeat. 
"The  remnants  of  the  vanquifhed  threw  themfelves  into 
Pembroke,  and  were  there  clofely  befieged,  and  foon  af- 
ter ;taken,  by  Cromwek  Lambert  was  oppofed  to  Lang- 
dale  and  Mufgrave  in  the  north,  and  gamed  advantages 
over  them.  Sir  Michael  Livefey  defeated  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land at  Kingdon,  and  purfuing  his- victory,  took  him  pri- 
soner at  St.  Neots.  Fairfax,  having  routed  the  Kentifh 
royalids  at  Maidftone,  followed  the  broken  army:  And 
when  they  joined  the  royalids  of  Efiex,  and  threw  them- 
felves into  Colcheder,  he  laid  fiege  to  that  place,  which 
defended  itfelf  to  the  lad  extremity.  A  new  fleet  was 
manned,  and  fent  out  under  the  command  of  Warwick,  ip 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.    137.  f  Whitlocke,  p.  284* 
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oppofc  the  revolted  (hips,  of  which  the  prince  had  taken     CIT  AT. 
the  command.  La  A. 

While  tlie  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarter*,  the  {SV\J 
parliament  resumed  its  liberty,  and  began  to  a£l  with  its  l64tf" 
wonted  ootArage  and  fpirit.  The  members,  who  had  with- 
drawn, from  terror  of  the  army,  returned;  and  infufing 
boldnefs  into  their  companions,  reftorcd  to  the  prefbyterian 
party  the  afcendam,  whicli  it  had  formerly  loft.  The  ele- 
ven impeached  members  were  recalled,  and  the  vote,  by 
whicli  they  were  expelled,  was  reverfed.  The  vote  too  of 
non-addrefles  was  repealed  ;  and  commiilioners,  five  peers 
and  ten  commoners,  were  font  to  Newport  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  king*.  He  was  allowed 
to  fummon  feveral  of  his  friends  and  old  counfellors,  that 
he  might  have  their  advice  in  this  important  tranfa£tionf. 
The  theologians,  on  both  fide.,  armed  with  their  fyllogifms 
and  quotations,  attended  as  auxiliaries^.  By  them  the 
flame  h&!  firftbecn  railed;  and  their  appearance  was  but 
a  bad  prognoftic  of  ics  extinction.  A  ay  other  inftruments 
feemed  better  adapted  for  a  treaty  of  pacification.  j 

Whe^  the  king  prefented  himfelf  to  this  company,  a  1 8th  Sept, 
great  and  fenfible  alteration  was  renm-ked  in  his  afpeel,  ^"pL-t. 
from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before,  when  he  refided 
at  Hampton-court.  The  moment  his  fervants  had  been 
removed,  he  had  laid  afide  all  care  of  his  perfon,  3nd  had 
allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  difhevel- 
led  and  neglected.  His  hair  was  become  almolt  entirely- 
grey  •,  either  from  the  decline  of  years,  or  from  that  load 
of  forrows,  under  which  he  laboured,  and  which,  though 
borne  with  conftancy,  preyed  inwardly  on  his  fenfible  and 
tender  mind.  His  friends  beheld  with  companion,  and 
perhaps  even  his  enemies  that  grey  and  dijcroivned  head,  as  ■  , 
he  himfelf  terms  it,  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  which  the  truth 
of  the  fentiment,  rather  than  any  elegance  of  expreflion, 
renders  very  pathetic§.  Having  in  vain  endeavoured  by 
courage  to  defend  his  throne  from  his  armed  adverfaries, 
it  now  behoved  him,  by  reafoning  and  perfuafion,  to  fave 
ibme  fragments  of  it  from  thefe  peaceful,  and  no  lefs  im- 
placable negotiators. 

The  vigour  of  the  king's  mind,  notwithftanding  the 
feeming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  unbroken  and 
undecayed.  The  parliamentary  eommiflioners  would  al- 
low none  of  his  counfel  to  be  prefent,  and  refufed  to  enter 

*  Clarcnrlon,  vol.  v.  o.  180.  Sir  Edward  Walter's  perfect  copies, 
p.  6.  +.  Ibid!  p.  8^  %  Ibid-  P-  *•  .'8-         §  Burnet's 

JVIcmoirs  of  Hamilton. 
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CH  AP.  into  reafoning  with  any  but  himfelf.  He  nlone,  during  the 
I»*2i  tranfa&ions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
argument  againil  fifteen  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  ca-, 
pacity  in  both  houfes ;  and  no  advantage  was  ever  obtain- 
ed over  him*.  This  was  the  fcene,'  above  all  others,  in 
which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A  quick  conception,  a 
cultivated  underftanding,  a  chafte  elocution,  a  dignified 
manner  ;  by  thefe  accomnlifhments  he  triumphed  in  all 
difcuffions  of  cool  and  temperate  reafoning.  The  king  is 
much  changed)  (aid  the  earl  of  Salifbury  to  fir  Philip  War- 
wick: He  is  extremely  improved  of  late.  Aro,  replied  fir  Philip; 
he  was  afovoys  fo :  But  yon  are  now  at  laB  fenfible  of  it-\.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  difcourling  with  his  fellow-commiflioners, 
drew  an  argument  from  the  king's  uncommon  abilities, 
why  the  terms  of  pacification  muft  be  rendered  more  ftri£r. 
and  rigid:):.  But  Charles's  capacity  (hone  not  equally  in 
a£tion  as  in  reafoning. 

The  firft  point,  infifted  on  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
miffioners,  was  the  king's  recalling  all  his  proclamations 
and  declarations  again  ft  the  parliament,  and  the  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
He  frankly  offered  the  former  conceffion;  but  long  fcrupled 
the  latter.  The  falfehood,  as  well  as  indignity,  of  that  ac- 
knov.  ledgment,  begat  in  his  bread  an  extreme  reluctance 
againil  it.  The  king  had,  no  doubt,  in  fome  particulars  of 
moment,  invaded,  from  a  feeming  neceffity,  the  privileges 
of  his  people:  but  having  renounced  all  claim  to  thefe 
ufurped  powers,  having  confeffed  his  errors,  and  having 
repaired  every  breach  in  the  conftituiion,  and  even  erect- 
ed new  ramparts,  in  order  to  fecure  it  •,  he  could  no  lon- 
ger, at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be  reprefented  as 
the  aggreflbr.  However  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the 
former  difplay  of  his  arbitrary  inclinations,  or  rather  his 
monarchical  principles,  rendered  an  oiFenfive  or  preventive 
war  in  the  parliament  prudent  and  reafonable;  it  could 
never,  in  any  propriety  of  fpeech,  make  it  be  termed  a  de- 
fenfive  one.  But  the  parliament,  fenfible  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  condemned  them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  deemed 
this  point  absolutely  neceiFary  for  their  future  fecurity  : 
And  the  king,  finding  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on  no 
other  terms,  at  laft  yielded  to  it.  He  only  entered  a  pro- 
lei!,  which  was  admitted  \  that  no  conceflion  made  by 
him  fiiould  be  valid,  unlefs  the  whole  treaty  of  pacificatioa 
were  concluded^. 

•   Hubert's  Memoirs,  \>.  '7.  f  Warwick,  p.   ;>24- 
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He  agreed  that  the  parliament  fhould  retain,  during    CII  A  P. 

the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the  militia  and         L1X. 
army,  arid  that  of  levying  what  money  thev  pleafed  for     L/'W^ 
their  fupport.  He  even  yielded  to  them  the  right  of  refum-         l6^i 
iug  at  any  time  afterward*,  this  authority,  whenever  thev 
fhould  declare  fuch  a  refuinntiou  neceff.iry  for  public-  f.ife- 
ty.  In  effect,  the  important  power  of  the  fword  was  for 
ever  ravifhed  from  him  and  his  fucceflbfs*. 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  offices*  during  twenty 
years,  fhould  be  filled  by  both  houfes  of  parliament-]-.  He 
relinquiflied  to  them  the  entire  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there};.  He  renounced  the  pow- 
er of  the  wards,  and  accepted  of  100,000  pounds  a-year  in 
lieu  of  icv.  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  great 
feal,  and  gave  up  his  ownf.  He  abandoned  the  power  of 
creating  peers  without  confent  of  parliament.  And  he 
agreed,  that  all  the  debts  contracted  in  order  to  fupport 
the  war  againft  him,  fhould  be  paid  by  the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  Engiifh  con- 
flitution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  faid,  not  without  rea- 
fon,  chat  he  had  been  mote  an  enemy  to  Ids  people  bv 
thefe  conceflions,  could  he  have  prevented  them,  than  by 
any  other  action  of  his  life. 

Of  ?\l  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refufed 
only  two.  Though  he  relinquished  almoft  every  power  of 
the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to  punifh- 
ment,  nor  defert  what  he  eftcemed  his  religious  dutv.  The. 
re  repentance,  which  he  had  undergone,  for  aban- 
doning Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him  in  the  re- 
folution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  error.  His  long 
folitude  and  fevere  afflictions  had  contributed  to  rivet  him 
the  more  in  thofe  religious  principles,  which  had  ever  a 
confiderable  influence  over  him.  His  defire,  however,  o.C 
finifhing  an  accommodation,  induced  him  to  go  as  far  in 
both  thefe  particulars,  as  he  thought  any-wife  conliftenl 
with  his  duty. 

The  eftates  of  the  joyalifts  being,  at  that  time,  almoft 
entirely  under  fcqueftration,  Charles,  who  could  give 
them  no  protection,  confented  that  they  fhould  pay  fuch 
compofitions  as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  on  j 
and  only  begged  that  they  might  be  made  as  moderate  as 
polfihle.  He  had  not  the  difpofal  of  offices ;  and  it  feemed 
but  a  fmall  facrifice  to  confent,  that  a  certain  number  c- 

•  W.\!lccr,  p.  gu  f  Ibid.  p.  78.  J  Ibid.  p.  45, 

§  Ibid.  p.  69.  77.  5  Ibid.  p.  56,68. 
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CHAP1    his  friends  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of  public  employ- 

LIX.        ments*.  Bui  when  the  parliament  demanded  a  bill  of  at- 

^*~y~*~>     tainder  and  banilhment  againft  feven  perfons,  the  mar- 

1648.         qujg  0f  Newcaftle,  lord  Digby,  lord  Biron,   fir  Marina* 

duke  Langdale,  fir  Richard  Granville,  fir  Francis  Dod- 

dington,  and  judge  Jenkins,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed 

compliance  :  Their  banifhment  for  a  limited  time  he  was 

willing  to  agree  to-j-i 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the  differ- 
ences had  arifen  j  and  of  all  others,  it  was  the  leaft  fuf- 
ceptible  of  compoikion  or  moderation  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  parliament  infilled  on  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  prefbytery,  the  fale  of  the  chapter  lands,  the  abo- 
lition of  all  forms  of  prayer>  and  Uriel  laws  againft  catho- 
lics. The  king  offered  to  retrench  every  thing  which  he 
did  not  efteem  of  apoftolical  inftitution :  He  was  willing 
to  abolifh  archbifhops,  deans,  prebends,  canons  :  He  of- 
fered that  the  chapter  lands  fhculd  be  let  at  low  leafes 
during  ninety-nine  years  :  He  confented,  that  the  prefent 
church  government  fhould  continue  during  three  years|. 
After  that  time,  he  required  not  that  any  thing  mould  be 
reftored  to  bilhops,  but  the  power  of  ordination,  and  even 
that  power  to  be  exercifed  by  advice  of  the  prefbyters$. 
If  the  parliament  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  dill 
infifted  on  their  demand,  all  other  branches  of  epifcopal 
jurisdiction  were  abolifhed,  and  a  new  form  of  church  go- 
vernment muft,  by  common  confent,  be  eftablifhed.  The 
book  of  common  prayer  he  was  willing  to  renounce,  but 
lequired  the  liberty  of  ufing  fome  other  liturgy  in  his 
own  chapel||  :  A  demand,  which,  though  feemingly  rea- 
fonable,  was  pofitively  refufed  by  the  parliament. 

In  the  difpute  on  thefe  articles,  one  is  not  furprifed, 
that  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  fhould  tell  the 
/  king,  Thai  if  he  did  not  confent  to  the  titter  abolition  of  epifco- 
pacy,  he  would  he  damned.  But  it  is  not  without  fome  in- 
dignation that  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the  lords  and 
commons:  "•  The  houfes,  out  of  their  deteftation  to  that 
"  abominable  idolatry  ufed  in  the  mafs,  to  declare,  that 
'  M  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  confent  unto,  any  fuch  indul- 
il  gence  in  any  law,  as  is  defired  by  his  majefly,  lor  ex- 
*«  empting  the  queen  and  her  family  from  the  penalties  to 
"  be  enacted  againft  the  extrcife  of  the  mafs*[l."  The  trea- 
ty of  marriage,  the  regard  to  the  queen's  fex  and  high  fta- 

*  Walker,  p.  61.  +   Ibid.  p.  <)T.  93.  J  Ibid.  p.  29.35.49. 
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tion,  even  common  humanity;    all  considerations  were   CHAP. 
under  valued,  in  comparison  of  their  bigoted  pr<  judices*.       LIX. 

It  was  evidently  the  intereft,  both  of  king  and  parlia-  ^—— \^*> 
.,  to  finiih  their  treaty  with  all  expedition  ;  and  en-  l64?>- 
our,  by  their  combined  force,  to  refill:,  if  poffible,  the 
ufurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  feemed  even  the  intereft  of 
the  parliament,  to  leave  in  the  king's  hand  a  confiderable 
fture  of  authority,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  pro- 
tect them  and  himfelf  from  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  But 
the  terms  on  which  they  infifted,  were  fo  rigorous,  that 
the  king,  fearing  no  worfe  from  the  moft  implacable  ene- 
mies, was  in  no  hafte  to  come  to  a  conclufion.  And  fo 
great  was  the  bigotry  on  both  fides,  that  they  were  willing 
to  facrifice  the  greateft  civil  intertfts,  rather  than  relin- 
<]uiih  the  moft  minute  of  their  theological  contentions. 
.Prom  thefe  caufes  aftiftcd  by  the  artifice  of  the  indepen- 
dents, the  treaty  was  fpun  out  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the 
invalions  and  ini'urrections  were  every  where  fubdued  ; 
and  the  army  had  leifure  to  execute  their  violent  and  fan- 
guinary  purpofes. 

Hamilton',  having  entered  England  with  a  numerous,    civil  war 
although  uudifciplined,  army,  durit  not  unite  his  forces    and  inva- 
■with  thofe  of  Langdale  ;  beeaufe  the  Englilh  royalifts  had     ^ ^  rcP* 
refufed  to  take  the  covenant ;  and  the  Scottilh  prefbyteri- 
ans,  though  engaged  for  the  king,  refufed  to  join  them  on 
any  other  terms.  The  two  armies  marched  together,  tho' 
at  fome  diftance  ;  nor  could  even  the  approach  of  the  par- 
liamentary army  under  Cromwel,  oblige  the  covenanters 
to  confuit  their  own  fafety,  by  a  clofe  union  with  the  roy- 
alifts. When  principles  are  fo  abfurd  and  fo  deftruttive 
of  human  fociety,  it  may  fafely  be  averred,  that  the  more 
fincere  and  the  more  ditinterefted  they  are,  they  only  be- 
come the  more  ridiculous  and  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppofe  8000  men,  to  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  '20,000,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and 
Langdale.  He  attacked  the  latter  by  furprife,  near  Pref- 
ton  in  Lancafhiref ;  and  though  the  royalifts  made  a  brave 
refiftance,  yet  not  being  fuccoured  in  time  by  their  confe- 
derates, they  were  almoit  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Hamil- 
ton was  next  attacked,  put  to  rout,  and  purfued  to  Ucox- 
cter,  where  he  Surrendered  himfelf  prifoner.  Cromwel 
followed  his  advantage-,  and  marching  into  Scotland  with  • 

a  confiderable  body,  joined  Argyle,  who  was  alfo  in  arms, 
and  having  fuppretled  Laneric,  Monro,  and  other  mode- 
rate prefbyterians,  he  placed  the  power  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  violent  party.  The  ecclefiaftical  authority, 

*  Sec  note  INN]  a:  the  end  of  the  volume  t  ??tb  »f  Atisrft  , 
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CH  AP*     exalted  above  "the  civil,  exercifed  the  fevered  veangeance 
LIX.         on  all  who  had  a  (hare  in  Hamilton  s  engagement,  as  it 

'w^-v-O     was  called  ;  nor  could  any  of  that  party  recover  truit,  or 
1048.         even  jjfe  infafety,  but  by  doing  folemn  and  public  penance 
for  ciking  arms,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  defence  of 
their  lawful  fovereign. 

The  chancellor,  Loudon,  who  had,  at  firft,  counte- 
nanced Hamilton's  enttrprife,  being  terrified  with  the 
menaces  of  the  clergy,  had,  fome  time  before,  gone  over 
to  the  othcrpanyj  and  he  now  openly  in  the  church, 
though  inverted  with  the  higheft  civil  character  in  the 
kingdom,  did  penance  for  his  obedience  to  the  parliament, 
which  he  termed  a  carnal  felf-feeking.  He  accompanied 
his  penance  with  fo  many  tears,  and  fueh  pathetic  addref-' 
i'es  to  the  people  for  their  prayes  in  this  his  uttermofl  for- 
row  and  diltrefs,  that  an  univerfal  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion took  place  among  the  deluded  audience*. 

The  loan  of  great  iums  of  money,  often  to  the  ruin  of 
families,  was  exacted  rom  all  fuch  as  lay  under  any  fuf- 
picion  of  favouring  the  king's  party,  though  their  conduct 
had  been  ever  fo  inoffenfive.  This  was  a  device,  fallen  up- 
on by  the  ruling  p  rty,  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  reach 
Heart  Maligna?its-\--  Never,  in  this  iiland,  was  known  a 
more  fevere  and  arbitrary  government,  than  was  generally 
exercifed  by  the  patrons  of  liberty  in  both  kingdoms. 

Thi'  fie^e  of  Colchefter  terminated  in  a  manner  no  lefs 
tin  ft  rtunate  than  Hamilton's  engagement  for  the. royal 
ca'ufe.  After  fuffering  the  utmofl  extremities  of  famine, 
after  feeding  on  the  vileft  aliments  ;  the  garrifon  defired, 
at  laft,  to  capitulate.  Fairfax  required  them  to  furrender 
at  difcretion  ;  and  he  gave  fuch  an  explanation  to  thefe 
^  terms,  as  to  referve  to  himfelf  power,  if  he  pleafed,  to  put 
them  all  inftantly  to  the  fword.  The  officers  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  perfuade  the  foldiers,  by  making  a  vi- 
gorous fally,  to  break  through,  at  leaft  to  fell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  pofhble.  They  were  obliged]:  to  accept  of  tne  con- 
ditions offered;  and  Fairfax,  infligated  by  Ireton,  to  whom 
1  Cromwel,  in  hi3  abfence,  had  configned  over  the  govern- 

ment of  thepaffive  general,  feixed  fir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
lir  George  Lifle,  and  refolved  to  make  them  inftant  facri- 
fices  to  military  juftice.  This  unufual  feverity  was  loudly 
exclaimed  againft  by  all  the  prifoners.  Lord  Capel,  fear- 
lefs  of  danger,  reproached  Ireton  with  it ;  and  challenged 
him,  as  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  fame  honourable 
taufe,  to  exercife  the  fame  impartial  vengeance  on  all  of 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  j6o.        t  Guthry,  f  18U1  of  Auguft. 
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them.  Lucas  was  firft  (hot,  and  he  himfelf  gave  orders  to     C  H  A  P. 
fire    with  ti  e  fame  alacrity  as  if  he  had   commanded  a        LIX. 
platoon  of  his  own  foldiers.  Lifle  inftantly  ran  and  kifled      \j"  y  \J 
the  dead  body,  then  cheerfully  prefented  himfelf  to   alike         x64$. 
fate.  Thinking  that  the   foldiers,  deftined  for  his  execu- 
tion, ft    ~>d  at  t  >o  grett  a  diftance,   he  called  to  them  to 
come  nearer:  One  of  them  replied,  Ptl  «i  •.•:,  Sir, 

we'll  bit  you:  He  anfwered,  fmiling,  Friends,  I  bare  bent 
■nearer  you  ivben  you  have  mi/fed  vie.  Thus  perifhed  this  ge- 
nerous fpirit,  not  left  beloved  for  his  modefty  and  huma- 
nity, than  efteemed  for  his  courage  and  military  conduct. 
Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's  pre- 
fence,  clothed  in  mourning  for  fir  Charles  Lucas ;  that 
humane  prince,  fuddenly  recollecting  the  hard  fate  of  his 
friends,  paid  them  a  tribute,  which  none  of  hi  own  un- 
paralleled misfortunes  ever  extorted  from  him  :  He  diC 
folved  into  a  flood  of  tears  . 

By  thefe  multiplied  fucceffes  of  the  army,  they  had  fub- 
ducd  all  their  enemies;  and  none  remained  but  the  help- 
lefs  king  and  parliament  to  oppofe  their  violent  meafures. 
From  Cromwel's  fuggeftion,  a  remonftrance  was  drawn 
by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  fent  to  the  parlia- 
ment. They  there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the  king  •, 
demand  his  punifhment  for  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war'; 
require  a  diflbltrinn  of  the  prefent  parliament,  and  a  more 
equal  reprefentation  for  the  future ;  and  aflert,  that, 
though  fervants,  tiiey  arc  entitled  to  reprdent  thefe  im- 
portant points  to  their  mafters,  who  are  themfelves  no 
better  than  fervants  and  truftees  of  the  people.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Wind  for,  and 
fent  colonel  Eure  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  at  Newport, 
and  convey  him  to  Hurft  caftle'in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  was  detained  in  (tricTt  confinement. 

This  meafure   being   forefeen  fome  time  before,  the     The  king 
king  was  exhorted  to  make  his  Tcape,  which   was   con-     feized 
ceived  to  be  very  eafy  :  But  having  given  his  word  to  the     ;1,8*' "J^. 
parliament  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  dur- 
ing the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after  ;  he  would  not,   by 
any  perfuafion,  be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  vi- 
olating that  promife.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a  promife, 
given  to  the  parliament,  could  no  longer  be  binding;  fince 
they  could  no  longer  afford  him  protection  from  violence, 
threatened  him  by  other  perfons,  to  whom  lie  was  bound 
by  no  tie  or  engagement.  The  king  would  induce  no  re- 
finements of  catuiltry,  however  plaufible,  in  jfuch  delicate 

*  Whitlockc. 
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^?,y^"     fatye&s ;  and  was  revived,  that,  v  hat   depredations  foe 
LlA.        ver  fortune  fhould  commit  upor.  him,  fhc  never  mould  be* 
X^Y\J    reave  him  of  his  honour*. 

1  *8*  The  parliament  loft  not  courage,  notwithstanding  the 

danger  with  which  they  were  fo  nearly  menaced.  Though 
without  any  plan  for  refilling  military  usurpations,  they 
refolved  to  withftand  them  to  the  uttermoit ;  and  rather 
to  bring  on  a  violent  and  vifibld  fubverfion  of  government, 
than  lend  their  authority  to  thofe  illegal  and  fanguinary 
meafures  which  were  projected.  They  fet  afide  the  re.- 
monftrance  of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  anfwer  it ; 
they  voted  the  feizing  of  the  king's  perfon  to  be  without 
their  confent,  and  fent  a  meflage  to  the  general,  to  know 
by  what  authority  that  enterprife  had  been  executed  ;  and 
they  ifliif-d  orders  that  the  army  fhould  advance  no  nearer 
to  London. 

Hollis,  the  prefent  leader  of  the  prefbyterians,  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity  ;  and  many  others  of 
that  party  feconded  his  magnanimous  fpirit.  It  was  propos- 
ed by  them,  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers  fliould, 
for  their  difobedience  and  ufurpations,  be  proclaimed  trac- 
tors by  the  parliament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  would 
not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by  any  fcrupu- 
Jous  delicacy.  The  generals  under  the  name  of  Fairfax 
(for  he  ftill  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name)  march- 
ed the  army  to  London,  and,  placing  guards  in  White- 
hall, the  Meufe,  St.  James's,  Durham-houfe,  Covent- 
garden,  and  Palace-yard,  furrounded  the  parliament  with 
their  holtile  armaments'. 
Dec.  6.  The  parliament,  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  re- 

The  houfe  joined,  however,  courage  to  refift.  They  attempted  in  the 
face  of  the  army,  to  clofe  their  treaty  with  the  king  ;  and 
though  they  had  formerly  voted  his  conctfiions  with  re- 
gard to  the  church  and  delinquents,  to  be  unfatisfaclory, 
they  now  took  into  confideration  the  final  refolution  with 
regard  to  the  whole.  After  a  violent  debate  of  three  days, 
it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  i29againft  83,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  the  king's  concelTions  were  a 
foundation  for  the  houfes  to  proceed  upon  in  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet,  colonel 

1649.        Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed  the  houfe  with 

two  regiments  j  and,  directed  by  lord  Grey,  of  Qroby, 

he  feized  in  the  paflage,  forty-one  members  of  the  pref- 
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byterian  party,  and  fent  them  to  a  low  room,  winch  paf-     CH  A  P. 

>y  the  appellation  of  hell ;   whence  they  were  after-  ,      LIX. 
wards  carried  to  feveral  inns.   Above  160  members  more      {s   s  \J 
were  excluded  •,  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the         1648. 
molt  furious  and  mod   determined  of  the  independents  ; 
and  thefe  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty.  This 
invafion  of  the   parliament  commonly  palled  under  the 
name  of  colonel  Pride  s  purge ;  fo  much  difpofed  was  the 
nation  to  make  merry  with  the  dethroning  of  thofe  mem- 
bers, who  had  violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority  of 
government,  and  deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  preroga- 
tives. 

The  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if  this 
diminutive  aflembly  deferve  that  honourable  name,  retain 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  la  \ ,  equity,  or  freedom.  They 
inftantly  reverfed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the  king's 
.conceflions  unfatisfa£lory.  They  determined,  that  no 
member  abfent  at  this  lalt  vote,  fhould  be  received,  till  he 
fubferibed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They  renew- 
ed their  former  vote  of  non-addrefies.  And  they  com- 
mitted to  prifon  fir  William  Waller,  fir  John  Clotwonhy, 
the  generals  Maffey,  Bro*  n,  Copley,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  prelbyterians.  Thefe  men,  by  their  credit  and  autho- 
rity, which  was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  fupponcd  the  parliament ;  and  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  greatelt  of  the  prefent  leaders, 
who.  at  that  time,  were  of  fmall  account  in  the  nation. 

The  fecluded  members  having  publilhed  a  paper,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  violence  which  had  been  exer- 
ciled  upon  them,  and  a  proteftation,  that  all  acts  were 
void,  which  from  that  time  had  been  tranfadted  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  the  remaining  members  encountered 
it  with  a  declaration,  in  which  they  pronounced  it  falfe, 
fcandalous,  feditious,  and  tending  to  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  vifible  and  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

THESE  fudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole 
nation  in  terror  and  aftonilhtnent.  Every  man  dreaded  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  contention  between  thofe 
mighty  powers  which  difputed  for  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate.  Many  began  to  withdraw  their  effects  beyond  fea : 
Foreigners  fcrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people,  fo  torn 
by  domeftic  faction,  and  oppreffed  by  military  ufurpa- 
tion  :  Even  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  began 
to  ftagnate :  and  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  growing  evil';, 
the  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  publilhed  a  decla- 
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CHAP,    ration,  in  which  they  expreffed  their  refolution  of  fup- 
L.IX.        porting  law  and  juftice  . 

X^f^S  %J  The  more  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the,  council  of 
1648.  officers  took  into  consideration,  a  fcheme  called  'l.he  agree- 
ment of  the  people ;  being  the  plan  of  a  republic,  to  be  fub* 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  that  government  which  they  had 
*  ".  fo  violently  pu 'led  in  pieces.  Many  parts  of  this  fcheme, 
for  correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  reprefentative,  are 
plaufible  •,  had  the  nation  been  riifpofed  to  receive  it,  or 
had  the  army  intended  to  impofe  it.  Other  parts  are  too 
perfect  for  human  nature,  and  favour  ftrongly  of  that  fa- 
natical ipirit  fo  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance 
yet  remained  ;  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  their  fo- 
vereign.  lo  this  period  was  every  meafure  precipitated 
by  the  zealous  independents.  The  parliamentary  leaders 
of  that  party  had  intended,  that  the  army,  themfelves, 
fhould  execute  that  daring  enterprise  ;  and  they  deemed 
fo  irregular  and  lawlefs  a  deed,  bed  fitted  to  fuch  irregu- 
lar and  lawlefs  inftrumentsf.  But  the  generals  were  too 
wife,  to  load  themfelves  fingly  with  the  infamy  v  hich, 
they  knew,  mult  attend  an  action  fo  ihocking  to  the  gene- 
ral fentiments  of  mankind,  i  he  parliament,  they  were 
refolved,  lhould  mare  with  them  the  reproach  of  a  mea- 
fure which  was  thought  requifite  for  the  advancement  of 
fheir  common  encls  of  fafety  and  ambition.  In  the  houfe 
of  commons,  therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  in  a  charge  again!!  the  king.  On  their  report,  a  vote 
parTed  declaring  it  treafon  in  the  king  to  levy  war  againft 
his  parliament,  and  appointing  a  High  Cou  :t  of  Jus- 
tice to  try  Charles  for  his  new  invented  treafon.  This 
vote  was  ftnt  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  houfe  of  peers  during  the  civil  wars  had,  all  along, 
been  ol  fmall  account  j  but  it  had  lately,  fince  the  king's 
fall,  become  totally  contemptible  ;  and  very  few  members 
would  fubmit  tothe  mortification  of  attending  it.  Ithappen- 
ed,  thatday,  to  be  fuller  than  ufual,  and  they  were  aflembled 
to  the  number  of  fixtecn.  Without  one  difleming  voice, 
and  almofl  withoutdcliberation,  they  inftantly  rejected  the 
vote  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  adjourned  themfelves  for  ten 
dajs  j  hoping  fhat  this  delay  would  be  able  to  retard  the 
furious  career  of  the  commons. 

The  commons  were  not  to  be  (topped  by  fo  fmall  an 
obftacle.  Having  flrft  eftablifhed  a  principle,  which  h  no- 
ble in  itfelf,  and  fcems  fpecious,  but  is  belied  by  all  hiitpr 
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ry  and  experience,  That  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  j  lift 
power  ;  they  next  declared,  that  the  commons  of  England, 
affembled  in  parliament,  being  chofen  bv  the  people,  and 
re  pre  fencing  them,  are  the  fupreine  authority  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that  whatever  is  enacted  and  declared  to  be  law 
by  the  commons,  had  the  force  of  law,  without  the  con- 
fcnt  of  king  orhoufe  of  peers.  The  ordinance  for  die  tri-  January  4 
aloi"  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  fo  they  called  him, 
was  again  read,  and  unauimoufly  afTented  to. 

In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences  and 
ufurpations,  were  augmented  the  pretences  of  fanctity, 
among  thofe  regicides.  '•  Should  any  one  have  volun- 
tarily propofud,"  faid  Ciomwel  in  the  houfc,  "  to  bring 
"  the  king  to  punilhment,  I  fhould  have  regarded  him  as 
"  the  greateft  traitor;  but,  fmce  providence  and  neceffity 
"  have  call  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  bleffing 
"  en  your  counfels  ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
"  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occafion.  Even  I  my- 
*}  fell,"  lubjoined  he,  "  when  I  was  lately  offering  up  pe- 
«£  titions  for  his  majefty's  reftoration,  felt  my  tongue 
•*  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  confidered  this 
«'  preternatural  movement  as  the  anfwer  which  heaven, 
<c  having  rejected  the  king,  had  fent  to  my  fupplica- 
«  tions." 

A  woman  of  Hertford  (hire,  illuminated  by  prophetical 
villous,  defired  admittance  into  the  military  council,  and 
communicated  to  the  officers  a  revelation,  which  affured. 
them,  that  their  meafures  were  confecrated  from  above, 
and  ratified  by  a  heaven' y  fandlion.  This  intelligence 
gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them  in 
their  prcfent  refolutions*. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  the  mod 
furious  enthufiaft  in  the  army,  was  fent  with  a  ftrong 
party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  At  Windfor,  Ha- 
milton who  was  there  detained  a  prifoner,  was  admitted  in 
to  the  king's  prefence  •,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  paffion- 
ately  exclaim  d,  My  dear  mafter  1 — I  have  indeed  been  fo 
to  you,  replied  Charles,  embracing  him.  No  farther  inter- 
courfe  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king  was  inftanr- 
ly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed  him  with  his 
eyes,  all  fulfilled  in  tears,  and  prognofticated,  that,  in  this 
fhort  falutation,  he  had  given  the  laft  adieu  to  his  fovc- 
reign  and  his  friend. 

Chari.ks  himfelf  was  a/lured,  that  the  period  of  his 
fife  was  now  approaching  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
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CHAP,  preparations  which  were  making,  and  the  intelligence 
LIX.  which  he  received,  he  could  not,  even  yet,  believe  that' 
IS~Y\J  his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by  a 
J  649-  public  trial  and  execution.  A  private  affaffination  he  every 
moment  looked  for  ;  ahd  though  Harrifon  allured  him, 
that  his  apprehenfions  were  entirely  groundlefs,  it  was' 
by  that  cataftrophe.  fo  frequent  with  dethroned  princes, 
that  he  expected  to  terminate  his  life.  In  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  dethroned.  All  the 
exterior  fymbols  of  fovereignty  were  withdrawn,  and  his 
attendants  had  Orders  to  ferve  him  without  ceremony.  At 
firit,  he  was  mocked  with  inftancesof  rudenefs  and  fami- 
liarity, to  which  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed.  No- 
thing fo  contemptible  as  a  defpifed prince  !  was  the  reflection 
which  they  fuggefted  to  him.  But  he  foon  reconciled  his 
mind  to  this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  calamities. 

All  the  circumftances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjufted  ; 
and  the  high  court  of  juftiee  fully  conftituted.  It  confif- 
*ed  of  J33  P^rfons,  as  named  by  the  commons  :  but  there 
fcarcely  ever  fat  above  70  :  So  difficult  was  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice  and  the  allurements 
of  intfe-reft,  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  character  in 
that  criminal  meafure.  Cromwel.  Ireton,  Harrifon,  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of  mean 
birth,  were  members,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower 
houie,  and  fome  citizens  of  London.  The  twelve  judges 
were  at  firft  appointed  in  the  number  :  But  as  they  had 
affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  Englifh 
law,  to  try  the  king  for  treafon,  by  whofe  authority  all 
accufations  for  treafon  muft  necefiarily  be  conducted  ; 
their  names,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  peers,  were  after- 
wards ftruct  out.  Bradfhaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chofen  pre- 
fident.  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  people  of 
England.  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke,  were  named  affif- 
tants.  The  court  fat  in  Weltminfter-hall. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court,  when 
the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which  had  been 
inferted  in  the  number,  a  voice  came  from  one  of  the 
fpectators,  and  cried,  He  has  more  ivit  than  to  be  here. 
When  the  charge  was  read  againft  the  king,  In  the  nauie 
of  the  people  of  England;  the  fame  voice  exclaimed,  hot  a 
tenth  part  cf  them.  Axtel  the  officer,  v.  ho  guarded  the  court, 
giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  thefe  infoleilt 
fpeeches  came  j  it  was  difcovered,  that  lady  Fairfax  was 
there,  and  that  it  was  fhe  who  had  had  the  courage  to  ut- 
ter them.  She  was  a  perfon  of  noble  extraction  daugh- 
ter of  Horace^  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury;  but  being  feduced 
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he  violence  of  the  times,  fhe  had  long  feco'nded  her    CHA!'. 
liufband  s  zeal  agairiit  the  royal  caufe,  ami  was  now,  as        JJX. 
well  as  he,  ttrtick  with  abhorrence  at   the  fatal  and  un-     {y~V~\J 
expected  conlequence  of  all  his  hoafted  vi&ories.  lft49 

]"he  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  transac- 
tion correfponded  to  the  greateft  conception  that  is  fug- 
gcited  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ;  the  delegates  of  a 
people  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their  fupreme  ma- 
gi (Irate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mifgovernment  and  breach 
o!"  truit.  The  folicitor,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  re- 
prefented,  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  admittedking  of  Eng- 
iand,  and  entrufied  with  a  limited  power  ;  yet  nevertne- 
!efs,  from  a  wicked  defigrt  to  erect  an  unlimited  and  ty- 
rannical government,  had  traiteroufiy  and  malicioully  levi- 
ed war  againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  people 
whom  they  represented,  aiid  was  therefore  impeached  as 
a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  After  the  charge  was  fi- 
nifhed,  the  prefident  directed  his  difcourfe  to  the  king, 
and  told  him,  that  the  court  expected  his  anfwer. 

The  king,  though  long  detained  a  prifoncr,  and  now 
produced  as  a  criminal,  fuftainsdi  by  his  magnanimous 
courage,  the  rhajefly  of  a  monarch.  With  great  temper 
and  dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
refufed  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  their  jurifdic/tion.  He  repre- 
fented, that  having  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  having  finiflied  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle, he  had  expected  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in  ano- 
ther manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  relieved  to 
his  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  perfonal  li- 
berty :  That  he  could  not  now  perceive  any  appearance  of 
the  upper  houfc,  fo  eflential  a  member  of  the  cohftitutionj 
and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whofe  authority 
was  pretended,  were  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force,  and  were 
bereaved  of  their  liberty:  That  he  himfelf  was  their  na- 
tive hereditary  kt\g  ;  nor  was  the  whole  authority 
of  the  (late,  though  free  and  united,  entitled  to  try  him', 
who  derived  hisdigriity  from  the  Supreme  I\Lije(ty  of  hea- 
ven :  That,  admitting  thole  extravagant  principles  which 
levelled  all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could  plead  no  pow- 
er delegated  by  the  people:  unit;',  'he  confeht  of 
individual,  down  to  the  meaheft  and  moft  ignorar.: 
fant,  had  been  previoufly  aflced  and  obtained:  That  he  ac- 
knowledged, without  fcruple,  that  lie  had  a  irujl  commit- 
ted to  him,  and  one  mod  farred  and  inviolable  ;  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people,  and  would  not 
now  betray  them,  by  rccogrrifing  a  power  founded  on  the 
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C  H  At .     mod  atrocious  violence  and  ufurpation  :  That  having  b* 

I   TAT  i  • 

ljlA'  ken  arms,  and  frequently  expofed  his  life  in  defence  of 
L>>rs/*\J  public  liberty,  of  the  conflitution,  of  the  fundamental 
1  45*  laws  of  the  kingdom,  lie  was  willing,  in  this  laft  and  moft 
folemn  fecne,  to  fcal  with  his  blood  thofe  precious  rights, 
for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  fo  long  contended: That 
thofe  who  arrogated  a  title  to  fit  as  his  judges,  were  born 
his  fubjedts,  and  born  fubjecls  to  thofe  laws,  v.hich  deter- 
mined, That  the  king  can  do  no  ii/rong  :  That  he  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  neceflity  of  fhelteringhimfelf  under  this  ge- 
neral maxim,  which  guards  every  Englifh  monarch,  ev  n 
the  leaft  deferving-,  but  was  able,  by  the  moft  fatisfafto- 
ry  reafon3,  to  juftify  thofe  meafurcs  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged :  That,  to  the  whole  world,  and  even  to  them, 
his  pretended  judges,  lie  was  defirous,  if  called  upon  in 
another  manner,  to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  conduct, 
and  aflert  the  juftice  of  thofe  defenfive  arms,  to  which, 
unwillingly  and  unfortunately,  be  had  had  recourfe:  But 
that,  in  order  to  preferve  a  uniformity  of  conduct,  he  muft 
at  prefent  forego  the  apology  of  his  innocence  j  left,  by 
ratifying  an  authority,  no  better  founded  than  that  of  rob- 
bers and  pirates,  he  be  juftly  branded  as  the  betrayer,  *n- 
ftead  of  being  apph-udecf  as  the  martyr,  of  the  constitu- 
tion. ' 

THKprefident,  in  order  to  fupport  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  his  court  above 
the  prifoner,  ftill  inculcated,  lhat  he  muft  not  decline  the 
authority  of  his  judges  j  that  they  over-ruled  his  objec- 
tions ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only 
fource  of  every  lawful  power  ;  and  that  kings  themfelves 
atted  but  in  truft  from  that  community,  which  had  in- 
verted this  high  court  of  juftice  with  its  jurifdiction.  Even 
according  to  thofe  principles,  which  in  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviour  in  ge- 
neral will  appear  not  a  little  harfh  and  barbarous  ;  but 
when  we  confider  him  as  a  fubject,  and  one  too  of  no  high 
character,  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  unfortunate  fovereign, 
his  ftyle  will  be  elteemed,  to  the  laft  degree,  audacious 
and  infolent. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court, 
and  as  often  declined  their  jurifdiction.  On  the  fourth., 
the  judges  having  examined  fome  witneiTes,  by  whom  it 
was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  the 
forces  commiffioned  by  the  parliament  \  they  pronounced 
fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxious,  at  this 
time,  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two  houfes  ; 
and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  refign  the  crown 
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to  his  fon  :  But  the  court  refufed  compliance,  and  confider-    C  H 
ed  that  requeft  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of  juftice.  LIX. 

It  is  confefled,  that  the  king's  behaviour,  during  this  Gf"VNJ 
laft  fcene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  memory  ;  and  ^  '/'<9- 
that,  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  he  never  forgot  '  l  ^ 
his  part,  eith- r  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Firm  and  intrepid, 
he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmoft  perfpicuity  and 
juftnefs  both  of  thought  and  expreffion  :  Mild  and  equa- 
ble, he  rofe  into  no  paflion  at  that  unufual  authority 
which  was  affumed  over  him.  His  foul,  without  effort  or 
affectation,  feemed  only  to  remain  in  the  fituation  fami-. 
liar  to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  ef- 
forts of  human  malice  and  ini  quity.  The  foldiers,  infti- 
gated  by  their  fuperiors,  were  brought,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, to  cry  aloud  for  juftice  :  Poor  fouls !  faid  the  king 
to  one  of  his  attendants ;  for  a  little  money  they  would  do 
as  much  iigainft  their  commanders* .  Some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  go  the  utmoft  length  of  brutal  infolence,  and 
to  fpit  in  his  face,  as  he  was  conducted  along  the  pafTage 
to  the  court.  To  excite  a  fentiment  of  piety  was  the  only 
effect:  which  this  inhuman  infult  was  able  to  produce  upon 
him. 

The  people,  though  under  the  rod  of  la  wlefs,  unlimited 
power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  8ibft  ardent  prayers, 
pouring  forth  their  wifhes  for  his  prefervation  ;  and,  in 
his  prefent  diftrcfs,  they  avowed  him,  by  their  generous 
tears,  for  their  monarch,  whom,  in  their  mifguided  fury, 
they  had  before  fo  violently  rejected.  The  king  was  fof- 
tened  at  this  moving  fcene,  and  expreffed  his  gratitude  for 
their  dutiful  affection.  One  foldiertoo,  feized  by  conta- 
gious fympathy,  demanded  from  heaven  a  blcffing  on  op- 
preffed  and  fallen  majefty  :  His  officer,  overhearing  the 
prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground  in  the  king's  prefence. 
The  punifament,  msthinks,  exceeds  the  offence  :  This  was 
the  reflection  which  Charles  formed  on  thatoccafionf. 

As  foon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  known 
in  foreign  countries,  fo  enormous  an  action  was  exclaim- 
ed againft  by  the  general  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity  ; 
and  all  men,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they 
were  born,  rejected  this  example,  as  the  utmoft  effort  of 
undifguifed  ufurpation,  and  the  moft  heinous  infult  on 
law  and  juftice.  The  French  ambaffador,  by  orders  from 
his  court,  interpofed  in  the  king's  behalf :  The  Dutch  em- 
ployed their  good  offices :  The  Scots  exclaimed  and  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  violence  :  The  queen,  the  prince,  wrote 

*•  'Rtiftworth,  vol.  ifiii,  p.  1425.  .  t  Warwick,  p.  Zi'h 
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£H  A  P.    pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.    All  folicitations  wer*> 
LEX.        found  fruitlefs  with  men  whole  refolutions  were  fixed  and; 

\S~V\)     irrevocable. 

1649.  Fou£  of  Charles/ friends,  perfons  of  virtue  and  digni-, 

ty,  Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lindfey,  applied; 
to  the  commons.  They  repvefentcd,  that  they  were  the 
king's  counsellors,  and  had  concurred,  by  their  advice,  iu 
all  thofe  meafuves  which  were  now  imputed  as  crimes  to 
their  royal  maficr  :  That  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  common  reafon,  they  alone 
were  guilty,  and  were  alone  expofed  to  cenfure  for  every 
blameable  a&ipn  of  the  prince  :  And  that  they  now  pre- 
sented themfelves,  in  order  to  fave,  by  their  own  punifh- 
rnent,  that  precious  life  v.;hich  it  became  the  commons 
themfelves,  and  every  fubje£t,  with  the  utmoft  hazard,  to 
protect  and  defend*.  Such  a  generous  effort  tended  to 
their  honour  y  but  contributed  nothing  towards  the  king's, 
fafety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  fi'lence  and  aftonifhment 
which  all  great  paffipns,  when  they  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  themfelves,  naturally  produce  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  foldiers  being  inceffantly  plied  with  pray-, 
ers,  fermons,  and  exhortations,  were  wrought  up  to  a  de- 
gree of  fury,  and  imagined,  that  in  the  a£\,s  of  the  molt 
extreme  difloyalty  towards  their  prince,  confided  their 
greateft  merit  in  the  eye  of  heavenf. 

Ths.ee  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  fen-, 
tence  and  his  execution.  This  interval  he  paffed  with  great 
tranquility,  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  All  his  fa-. 
mily  that  remained  in  England  were  allowed  accefs  to  him.. 
It  confifted  only  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Glocefteri  for  the  duke  of  York  had  made  his  efcape. 
Glocefter  was  little  more  than  an  infant :  The  princefs, 
notwithstanding  her  tender  years,  ihewed  an  advanced 
judgment  ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  family  had  made  a 
deep  impreffion  upon  her.  After  many  pious  confolations 
and  advices,  the  king  gave  her  in  charge  to  tell  the  queen, 
that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  had  never 
once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity  towards  her  ; 
and  that  his  conjugal  tendernefs  and  his  life  fhould  have  an, 
equal  duration. 

Tp  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
fome  advice,  in  order  to  feafon  his  mind  with  early  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  obedience  towards  his  brother,  who, 

*  Perinchef,  p.  85.     Lloyd,  p.  310. 
t  Burnet's  Hifory  of  his  own  Times 
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io  foon  to  be  his  fovereign.  Holding  him  on  his  knee,    C  H  A  P. 
he  laid,  "  Now  they  will  rfut  off  thy  fathers  head."   At        L1X. 
thefe  words,  the  child  looked  very  itedi'aitly  upon  him.      {S~y^\J 
"  Mark,  child  !  what  I  fay  :  They  will  cut  off  my  head  !         16451- 
"  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  :  But  mark  what  I  fay, 
"  thou-muit  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as  thy  brothers,  Charles 
"  and  James  are  alive.     They  will  cut  off  thy  brothers' 
«  heads,  when  they  can  catch  them  !   And  thy  head  too 
«  they  will  cut  off  at  laft  !  Therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do 
«>  not  be  made  a  king  by  them!"  The  duke,  iighmg,  re- 
plied, "  1  will  be  torn  in  pieces  firft  I"  So  determined  an 
anfwer,  from  one  of  fuch  tender  years,  filled  the  king's 
eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

RY  night,  during  this  interval,  the  king  flcpt  found 
as  ufual  ;  though  the  noife  of  workmen,  employed  in 
framing  the  fcaffuld,  and  other  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tion, continually  refounded  in  his  ears*.  The  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  he  rofe  early  •,  and  calling  Herbert,  one  of 
his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more  than  ufual  care 
in  drefhng  him,  and  preparing  him  for  lb  great  and  joy- 
ful a  folemnity.  Bifhop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed  with  the  30th  Jaa. 
fame  mild  and  ileady  virtues,  by  which  the  king  him- 
felf  was  (b  much  diftinguifhed,  affifted  him  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  paid  t;he  laft  melancholy  duties  to  his  friend  and 
fovereign. 

Thl,  fcreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  phce  deftined  And  exo, 
for  the  execution  :  For  it  was  intended,  by  chooiing  that  cution. 
very  place,  in  fight  of  his  own  palace,  to  difplay  more  evi- 
dently the  triumph  of  popular  juftice  over  royal  majefty. 
When  the  king  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  found  it  fo  fur- 
rounded  with  foldiers,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
heard  by  any  of  the  people  :  He  addreffed,  therefore,  his 
difcourfe  to  the  few  perfons  who  were  about  him  ;  par- 
ticularly colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe  care  he  had  lately 
been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon  many  others, 
Ijis  amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an  entire  converlion. 
He  juftifiedhis  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  wars,  and 
obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the  parlia- 
ment had  inlilted  forces  ;  nor  had  he  any  other  object  in 
his  warlike  operations,  than  to  prcferve  that  authority  en- 
tire, which  his  predeccflbrs  had  tranfmitted  to  him.  He 
threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the  parliament ;  but 
was  more  inclined  to  think  that  ill  inftruments  had  intcr- 
pofed,  and  raifed  in  them  fears  and  jealoufies  with  regard 
tp  his  intentions.    Though  innocent  towards  his  people, 

Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Indcpcudcncv, 
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CHAP,    he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes 
LIX.        of  his  Maker  ;  and  obferved,  that  an  unjuft  fentence, 

O^VNJ  which  he  had  fuffered  to  take  effect,  was  now  punifhed 
1649.  by  an  unjuft  fentence  upon  himfclf.  He  forgave  all  his 
enemies,  even  the  chief  inftruments  of  his  death  ;  but  ex- 
horted them  and  the  whole  nation  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace,  by  paying  obedience  to  their  lawful  fovereign, 
his  fon  zvA  fucceffor.  When  he  was  preparing  himfelf  for 
the  block,  bifhop  Juxon  called  to  him  :  "  There  is,  fir,  but 
"  one  ftage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  trouble- 
"  fome,  is  yet  a  very  fhort  one.  Confider,  it  willfoon  carry 
'I  you  a  great  way;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven  j 
"  and  there  you  (hall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to 
*i  which  you  haften,a  crown  of  glory."  "  I  go,"  replied  the 
king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown ; 
"  v.  here  no  difturbance  can  have  place."  At  one  blow  was 
his  head  fevered  from  his  body.  A  man  in  a  vizor  perform- 
ed the  office  of  executioner :  Another,  in  a  like  difguife, 
held  up  to  the  fpectators,  the  head,  ftreaming<with  blood, 
and  cried  aloud,  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor ! 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
aftonifhment,  which  took  place,  not  only  among  the  fpec- 
tators, who  were'  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  forrow, 
but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as  the  report  of 
this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them.  Never  mo- 
narch, in  the  full  triumph  of  fuccefs  and  victory,  was 
more  dear  to  his  people,  than  his  misfortunes  and  magna*- 
nimity,  his  patience  and  piety,  had  rendered  this  unhap- 
py prince.  In  proportion  to  their  former  delufions,  which 
had  animated  them  againft  him,  was  the  violence  of  their 
return  to  duty  and  affection  ;  while  each  reproached  him- 
felf, either  with  active  difloyalty  towards  him,  or  with  too 
indolent  defence  of  his  opprefled  caufe.  On  weaker  minds, 
the  effect  of  thefe  complicated  paffions  was  prodigious. 
Women  are  faid  to  have  call  forth  the  untimely  fruit  of 
their  womb  :  Others  fell  into  convulfions,  or  funk  into 
fuch  a  melancholy  as  attended  them  to  their  grave :  Nay, 
feme  unmindful  of  themfelves,  as  though  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  furvive  their  beloved  prince,  it  is  reported, 
fuddenly  fell  down  dead.  The  very  pulpits  were  bedewed 
with  unfuborned  tears  j  thofc  pulpits,  which  had  formerly 
thundered  out  the  moft  violent  imprecations  and  anathe- 
mas againft  him.  And  all  men  united  in  their  deteftation 
of  thofe  hypocritical  parricides,  who,  by  fanctified  pre- 
tences, had  fo  long  difguifed  their  treafons,  and  in  this 
laft  act  of  iniquity  had  thrown  an  indeliable  ftain  upon 
the  nation k 
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A  fresh  inftance  of  hypocrify  was  difplayed  the  very    CHAP. 
day  of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fairfax,  not  con-        L1X. 
tent  with  bein^  abfent  from  the  trial,  had  tiled  all  the  in-     l/y\) 
tereft  which  he  yet  retained,  to  prevent  the  execution  of        i^-J9* 
the  fatal  fentence  ;  and  had  even  employed  perfuafion 
with  his  own  regiment,  though  none  elie  fhould  follow 
him,  to  refcue  the  king  from  his  difloyal  murderer:;.  Crom- 
we;  and  Ireton,  informed  of  his  intention,  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king  ;  and 
they  exhorted  him  to  feek  by  prayer  fome  direction  from 
heaven  on  this  important  occalion  :  But  they  concealed 
from  him  that  they  had  already  figned  the  warrant  for  the 
execution.  Harrifon  was  the  ptrfon  appointed  to  join  in 
prayer  with  the  unwary  general.    By  agreement,  he  pro- 
longed his  doleful  cant,  rill  intelligence  arrived,  that  the 
fatal  blow  w.;s  itrack.  He-  then  rofe  from  his  knees,  and 
intifieu  with  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a  miraculous  and 
providential  anfwer,  which  heaven  had  fent  to  their  de- 
vout fupplications  '. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  before 
he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  faid  to 
Juxon,  with  a  very  e.irneft  accent,  the  fmgle  word  Re- 
member ;  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be  concealed 
under  that  expreffion  j  and  the  generals  vehemently  infif* 
ted  with  the  prelate,  that  lie  mould  inform  them  of  the 
king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king,  having 
frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the  for- 
givenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in 
the  la  ft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he  fup- 
pofed, would  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  to  rei- 
terate that  defire  ;  and  that  his  mild  fpirit  thus  terminated 
its  prefent  courfe,  by  an  a£t  of  benevolence  towards  his 
greateft  enemies.  sZ 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  moft  men,  if 
not  of  all  men,  was  mixed  j  but  his  virtues  predominated 
extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
his  imperfections :  For  fcarce  any  of  his  faults  rofe  to  thai: 

})itch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  To  confider 
dm  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
his  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from  weak- 
nefs,  his  bravery  from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance  from  auf- 
terity, his  frugality  from  avarice:  All  thefe  virtues,  in  him, 
maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited  unreferved 
praife.  To  fpeak  the  moft  harfhly  of  him,  we  may  affirm 
that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were  attended  with  fome- 

•  Herbert,  p.  in- 
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CHAP.     latent  frailty,  which,  though  feemingly  inconfiderable,  was 
LIX.        able,  when  feconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  his  for- 

Svar—v—^  tune,  to  difappoint  them  of  all  their  influence  :  His  benefi- 
^649.  cent  difpofition  was  clouded  bv  a  manner  not  very  graci- 
ous ;  his  virtue  was  tin£tured  with  fuperftitiori  ;  his  good 
fenfe  was  disfigured  by  a  deference  to  perfons  of  a  capacity 
inferior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted 
him  not  from  hafty  and  precipitate  refolutions.  He  deferves 
the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great  man;  and  was 
more  fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  eftablifhed  government, 
than  either  to  give  Way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popu- 
lar xffembly,  or  finally  to  fubdue  their  pretentions.  He 
wanted  fupplenefs  and  dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firft 
meafure  :  He  Was  not  endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite 
for  the  fecond.  Had  he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his 
humanity  and  good  fenfe  had  rendered  his  reign  happy 
and  his  memory  precious :  Had  the  limitations  on  prero- 
gative been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  inte- 
grity had  made  him  regard," as  facred,  the  boundaries  of 
the  conftitution.  Unhappily,  his  fate  threw  him  into  a 
period  when  the  precedents  of  many  former  reigns  favour- 
ed ftrongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political  pru- 
dence was  not  fufficient  to  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous 
a  fituation,  he  may  be  excufed  •,  fince,  even  after  the 
event*  when  it  is  commonly  eafy  to  correct  all  crrrors, 
one  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  conduct,  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  preferved  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Expofed 
without  revenue,  without  arms,  to  the  affault  of  furious^ 
implacable,  and  bigoted  factions,  it  was  never  permitted 
him,  but  with  the  molt  fatal  confequences,  to  commit  the 
fmalleft  miftake ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed 
on  the  greateft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  rafhly  queftioned  the  good  faith 
of  this  prince  :  But,  for  this  reproach,  the  moft  malignant 
fcrutiny  of  his  conduct,  which,  in  every  circumftance,  is 
now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reafonable  foun- 
dation. On  the  contrary,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  wasfo  frequently  reduced,  and  compare 
the  fincerity  of  his  profeffions  and  declarations  ;  we  fhall 
avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought  juftly  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  moft  fhining  qualities.  In  every  treaty, 
thofeconceffions  which  he  thought  he  could  not  in  con- 
science maintain,  he  never  could,  by  any  motive  or  per- 
fuafion,  be  induced  to  make.  And  though  fome  violations 
of  the  petition  of  right  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  j 
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ihefe  arc  more  to  be  afcrfbed  to  the  neceflity  of  his  fitua-    CHAP 
tion,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  which,        LIX. 
from  former  ellablilhcd  precedents,  he  had  imbibed,  than     v.^-v^-%*!' 
to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles*.  x^9« 

This  prince  was  of  a  comely  prcfence ;  of  a  fweet,  but 
melancholy  afpetl.  His  face  was  regular,  handfome,  and 
well  complexione^d  ;•  his  body,  ftrong,  healthy  and  juftly 
proportioned  ;  and  being  of  a  middle  flaturc,  he  was  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues.  He  excelled  in 
horfemanlhip  and  other  exercifes ;  and  he  poiTefTed  all  the 
exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  elTential  qualities,  which 
form  an  accomplished  prince. 

Th!  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a  queftion,  whether 
the  people,  in  any  cafe,  were  entitled  to  judge  and  to  pu- 
nilli  their  fovereign  j  and  moil  men,  regarding  chiefly  the 
atrocious  ufurpation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the  me- 
rit of  the  virtuous  prince  who  fuffered,  were  inclired  to 
condemn  the  republican  principle  as  highly  feditious  and 
extravagant :  But  there  ft  ill  were  a  few  who,  abftracling 
from  the  particular  circumftances  of  this  cafe,  were  able 
to  confidcr  the  queftion  in  general,  and  were  inclined  to 
moderate,  not  contradict,  the  prevailing  fentiment.  Suck 
might  have  been  their  reafoning.  If  ever  on  any  occafion, 
it  were  laudable  to  conceal  truth  from  the  populace,  it 
mud  be  confefled,  that  the  doctrine  of  refiftancc  affords 
fuch  an  example;  and  that  all  fpeculative  reafoners  ought 
to  obferve,  with  regard  to  this  principle,  the  fame  cauti- 
ous filence,  which  the  laws  in  every  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment have  ever  prefcribed  to  themfelves.  Government 
is  inftituted  in  order  to  reftrain  the  fury  and  injuftice  of 
the  people  ;  and  being  always  founded  on  opinion,  not  on 
force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken,  by  thefe  fpeculations,  the 
reverence  which  the  multitude  owe  to  authority,  and  to 
inftruct  them  beforehand,  that  the  cafe  can  ever  happen, 
when  they  may  be  freed  from  their  duty  of  allegiance. 
Or  fhould  it  be  found  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  licerrfe  of 
human  difquifitions,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
doctrine  of  obedience  ought  alone  to  be  inculcated,  and 
that  the  exceptions,  which  are  rare,  ought  feldom  or  ne- 
ver to  be  d  in  popular  reafonings  and  difcourfrs. 
Nor  is  there  any  dinger,  that  mankind,  by  this  prudent 
referve,  fhould  universally  degenerate  into  a  ftate  of  ab 'celt 
fervitude.  When  the  exception  really  occurs,  even  thou 
it  be  not  previouily  expected  and  defcanted  on,  it  mul 
from  its  very  nature,  be  fo  obvious  and  undifnuted,  ^ 


*  See  riotf  fOO]  ntthe  rnd  of  flic  \ 
V    1- 
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CH  AP.  remove  all  doubt,  and  overpov  er  the  reftraint,  however 
L1X.  great,  impofed  by  teaching  the  general  doclrine  of  obedi- 
Kj  Y~\J  ence.  But  between  refilling  a  prince  and  dethroning  him, 
i^y-  there  is  a  wide  interval ;  and  the  abufes  of  power,  which 
can  warrant  the  latter  violence,  are  greater  and  more 
enormous  than  thofe  which  will  juitify  the  former.  Hif- 
tory,  however,  fupplies  us  with  examples  even  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  reality  of  the  fuppofition,  though,  for  the  future, 
it  ou  ht  ever  to  be  little  looked  for,  mull,  by  all  candid 
inquirers,  be  acknowledged  in  the  pall.  But  between  de- 
throning a  prince  and  punifhing  him,  there  is  another  ve- 
ry wide  interval  •,  and  it  were  not  ftrange,  if  even  men  of 
the  moil:  enlarged  thought  fhould  queftion,  whether  hu- 
man nature  could  ever,  in  any  monarch,  reach  that  height 
of  depravity,  as  to  warrant,  in  revolted  fubje£ls,  this  laft 
a£l  of  extraordinary  jurifdiclion.  That  illufion,  if  it  be  an 
illufion,  which  teaches  us  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  the 
perfons  of  princes,  is  fo  falutary,  that  to  diflipate  it  by  the 
formal  trial  and  punifhment  of  a  lovereign,  wM  have  more 
pernicious  effedls  upon  the  people,  than  the  example  of 
juitice  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
princes,  by  checking  their  career  of  tyranny.  It  is  dange- 
rous alfo,  by  thef'e  examples,  to  reduce  princes  to  de!j..ir, 
or  bring  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againfl  perfons  end  w- 
ed  with  great  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  refource,  but  in 
the  molt  violent  and  mofl  (anguinary  counfels.  his  ge- 
neral pofition  being  eflabliihed,  it  muft  however  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  no  reader,  almoll  of  any  party  or  principle,  was 
ever  fhocked,  when  he  read,  in  ancient  hiftory,  that  the 
Roman  fenate  voted  Nero,  their  abiolute  fovereign,  to  be 
a  public  enemy,  and,  even  without  trial,  condemned  him 
to  the  fevereftand  moil  ignominious  punifhment;  a  pu- 
nifhment from  which  the  meaneit  Roman  citizen  was,  by 
the  laws,  exempted.  The  crimes  of  that  bloody  tyrant  are 
fp  enormous,  that  they  break  through  all  rules  ;  and  ex- 
tort a  confeffion,  that  fuch  a  dethroned  prince  is  no  lon- 
ger fuperior  to  his  people,  and  can  no  longer  plead,  in 
his  own  defence,  laws  which  were  eilablilhed  for  con- 
dueling  the  ordinary  courfe  of  adminiflration.  But  when 
we  pafs  from  the  cafe  of  Nero  to  that  of  Charles,  the 
great  difproportion,  or  rather  total  contrariety,  of  cha- 
racter immediately  llrikes  us  \  and  we  Hand  allonifhed,- 
that,  among  a  civilized  people,  fo  much  virtue  could  ever 
meet  with  fo  fatal  a  cataflrophe.  Hiltory,  the  great  mif- 
trefs  of  wifdom,  furnifhes  examples  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
every  prudential*  as  well  as  moral  precept,  may  be  au~ 
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thorifcJ  by  thole  events,   which  her    enlarged  mirror  is    CHAP, 
able  to  prefent  to  us.  From  the  memorable    revolutions        L1X. 
which  palled  in  England  during  this  period,  we  may  na-     v^*»~v-«^/ 
tur  illy  deduce  the  fame  uktul  lelTon,  which  Charles  him-      I1!4'!'! 
felf.  in  his  latter  years,  inferred  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
princes,  even  from  the  appearance  of  necellity,  to  affume 
more  authority  than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.  But  it 
mult  be  conttfled,   that  thefe  events    furnish  us   with 
another  init ruction,  no   lefs  natural,  and  no  lefs  ufeful, 
concerning  the  madnels  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fana- 
ticifm,  and  the  danger  of  mercenary  armies. 

In  order  to  clolc  this  part  of  the  British  hiftory,  it  is 
alfo  necclTary  to  relate  the  dilibiutum  ol  tlie  monarchy  in 
England  :  That  event  loon  followed  upon  the  death  of 
the  monarch.  When  the  peers  met,  on  the  day  appoin- 
ted in  their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  bulinels,  and 
fent  do  n  fame  votes  to  the  commons.,  ol  which  the  lat- 
ter deigned  not  to  take  the  lead  notice.  In  a  few  days,  the 
lower  houfe  palled  a  voce,  that  they  would  make  no 
more  addrefles  to  the  houfc  of  peers,  nor  receive  any 
from  them  ;  and  that  that  houfe  was  ufeleis  and  danger- 
ous, and  was  therefore  to  be  abolilhed.  A  like  vote  paf- 
i'ed  with  regard  to  the  monarchy  •,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Martin,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the  debate  on  this 
queftion,  confeffed,  that  ii  they  defire.d  a  king,  the  lull 
was  as  proper  as  any  gentleman  in  England*.  The  com- 
mons ordered  a  new  great  feal  to  be  engraved,  on  which 
that  aflembly  was  reprefented,  with  this  legend,  On  the 
rf.rfi  year  of  freedom,  by  God's  Bleffmg^  reforedy  1648.  The 
forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were  changed,  from  the  king's 
name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Englandf. 
And  it  was  declared  high  treafon  to  proclaim,  or  any 
otherwife  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  cal- 
led prince  of  Wales. 

The  commons  intended,  it  is  faid,  to  bind  the  prin- 
cefs  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker  :  The  duke 
of  Glocelter  was  to  be  taught  feme  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment. But  the  former  foon  died,  of  grief,  as  is 
luppofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end  :  The  latter  was, 
by  Cromwel    fent  beyond  fea. 

The  king's  Itatue,  in  the  Exchange,  was  thrown 
down  j  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  inferibed  : 

*  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  2. 

f  The  court  of  King's  Bench  •  the  court  of  Public  Bench. 

So  cautious  on  this  head  wire  fomc  oi  the  republicans,  thatr  it  is  preg 
tended,  in  reciting  the  Lord':,  l'rayer,  they  would  not  fay  thy  kingdom, 
nmc,  but  always  thy  (ommanivialtb  0 
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CHAP,     Exk  Tyrannus,  rcgum  ultlmus  ;   The  tyrant  is  gomy  the 

L I X.  laj}  of  the  kings* 
t*/~V\J  Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  court  of  juf- 
1649,  t;CCj  as  earj  0f  Cambridge  in  England ;  and  condemnr 
ed  for  treafon.  This  fentence,  which  was  certainly  hard, 
but  which  ought  to  fave  his  memory  from  all  imputa- 
tions of  treachery  to  his  mailer,  was  executed  on  a  fcaf- 
fold,  erected  before  Wcftminfter-hall.  Lord  Capel  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate.  Both  thefe  noblemen  had  efcap- 
.ed  from  prifon,  but  were  afterwards  difcovered  and  tak- 
en. To  all  the  felicitations  of  their  friends  for  pardon,  the 
generals  and  parliamentary  leaders  ftill  replied,  that  it 
was  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  they  mould 
fuffer  ;  fince  it  had  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  after  they  had  once  recovered  their 
liberty. 

The  earl  of  Holland  loft  his  life  by  a  like  fentence. 
Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour,  he  died  la- 
mented by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to  the  king,  and 
his  frequent  changing  of  fides,  were  regarded  as  great 
ftains  on  his  memory.  The  earl  of  Norwich  and  fir 
John  Owen,  being  condemned  by  the  fame  court,  were 
pardoned  by  the  commons. 

The  king  left  fix  children  ;  three  males,  Charles, 
born  in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  born  in  1633, 
llenry  duke  of  Glocefler,  born  in  164 1  ;  and  three  fe- 
males, Mary  princpfs  of  Orange,  born  1631,  Elizabeth, 
born  1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Or- 
leans, born  at  Exeter  1644. 

Thf  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and^Laud  :  The  lord  keepers,  Williams  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord  Littleton,  and 
fir  Richard  Lane  j  the  high  admirals  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  the  treasurers, 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Portland,  Juxon 
bifhop  of  London,  and  lord  Cottington  ;  the  fecrctaries 
of  (late,  lord  Conway,  fir  Albertus  Moreton,  Coke,  fir 
Henry  Vane,  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  and  fir  Edward 
Nicholas. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  fhould  here  mention  the 
Jcon  Baftlilccy  a  work  pubiifhed  in  the  king's  name  a  few 
days  after  his  execution.  It  feems  almoft  imnoflible,  iu 
the  controverted  parts  of  hiftory,  to  fay  any  thing  which 
will  fatisfy  the  zealots  of  both  parties :  But  with  regard 
to  the  genuinenefs  of  that  production,  it  is  not  eafy  fof 
an  hiftcrian  to  fix  any  opinion,  which  will  be  entirely  to 
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his  own  fatisfacYion.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince  tint  CHAP. 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  fo  convincing,  that,  LIX. 
if  an  impartial  reader  perufe  any  one  fide  apart*,  he  will  C^/VNJ 
think  it  impofiible,  that  arguments  could  be  produced,  l6-W- 
iullicient  to  counterbalance  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  :  And 
when  he  compares  both  fides,  he  will  be  fome  time  at  a 
lofs  to  tix  any  determination.  Should  an  abfolute  fufpenfc 
of  judgment  be  found  difficult  or  difagreeable  in  fo  inter- 
efting  a  queftion,  I  mult  confefs,  that  I  much  incline  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the  royalifts. 
The  teftimonies,  which  prove  that  performance  to  be  the 
king's,  are  more  numerous,  certain,  and  direct,  than  thofe 
on  the  other  fide.  This  is  the  cafe,  even  if  we  confider 
the  external  evidence  :  But  when  we  weigh  the  internal, 
-derived  from  the  ftyle  and  compofition,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  comparison.  Thtfe  meditations  refemble  in  ele- 
gance, purity,  neatnefs,  and  fimplicity,  the  genius  of  thofe 
performances  which  we  know  with  certainty  to  have 
flowed  from  the  royal  pen  :  But  are  fo  unlike  the  bom- 
baft,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  and  corrupt  ftyle  of  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  that  no  human  teftimo- 
ny  feems  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  was  the  author. 
Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  would  rob  the  king  of  that 
honour,  tend  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gauden  had  the  merit  of 
writing  fo  fine  a  performance,  and  the  infamy  of  impofing 
it  on  the  world  for  the  king's. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  general  compaffion  ex- 
cited towards  the  king,  by  the  publifhing,  at  fo  critical  a 
juncture,  a  work  fo  £ull  of  piety,  meeknefs,  and  huma- 
nity. Many  have  not  fcrupled  to  afcribe  to  that  book  the 
fubfequcnt  reftoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton  com- 
pares its  effects  to  thofe  which  were  wrought  on  the  tu- 
multuous Romans  by  Anthony's  reading  to  them  the  will 
of  Caefar.  The  Icon  palled  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and  independent  of  the  great  intereft  ta- 
ken in  it  by  die  nation,  as  the  fuppofed  production  of  their 
murdered  fovereign,it  muli.be  acknowledged  the  belt  profe 
compofition,  which,  at  the  time  cf  its  publication,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifh  language. 

*  See  on  the  one  hand,  Toland's  Amyntor,  and  on  the  other,  Waft. 
ftalle's  Vindication  of  the  royal  Martyr,  -with  Young's  addition.  We 
may  remark,  that  lord  Clarendon's  total  jilence  with  regard  to  this  iub- 
jeet,  in  to  lull  a  hiftdry,  compofed  in  vindicati  -:i  of  tjie  kin 
lures  a:id  character,  forms  a  prcfumption  on  Toland*»  tide,  and  a  pre- 
fumptioa  of  which  that  author  was  ignorant ;  the  works  of  the  noble 
hiftorian  not  bcin^  then  publifhed.  Biflaop  Burnet's  teftimeny  too  mu,ft 
fcc  allowed  of  forac  weight  agaimt  the  /<*•, 
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CHAP,     r  1  iRE    confufions  which  overfpread  England  after 
LX.  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  proceeded  as  well  from 

l—- v— — '  the  fpirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,  which  agitated 
l649-  the  ruling  party,  as  from  the  diflblution  of  all  that  autho- 
rity, both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  by  which  the  nation  had 
State  of  ever  been  accuftomed  to  be  governed.  Every  man  had 
England,  framed  the  model  of  a  republic  ;  and,  however  new  it 
was,  or  fantaftical,  he  was  eager  in  recommending  it  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  impofing  it  by  force  upon 
them.  Every  man  had  adjufted  a  fyftem  of  religion,  which 
being  derived  from  no  traditional  authority,  was  peculiar 
to  himfelf ;  and  being  founded  on  fuppofed  infpiration, 
not  on  any  principles  of  human  reafon,  1  ad  no  means, 
befides  cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it  could  recom- 
mend itfelf  to  others.  The  levellers  infilled  on  an  equal 
diftribution  of  power  and  property,  and  difclaimed  all 
dependence  and  fubordination.  The  millenarians  or  fifth- 
monarchy-men  required,  that  government  itfelf  fhould 
be  abolilhed,  and  ail  human  powers  be  laid  in  the  dull, 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Chriflr, 
•whofc  fecond  coming  they  fuddenly  expecled.  The  anti- 
nomians  even  infilled,  that  the  obligations  of  morality 
and  natural  law  were  i'ufp ended,  and  that  the  ele£l,  guv 
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ded  by  an  internal  principle  more  perfect  and   divine,    CHAP. 
were  luperior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  juftice   and  hu-         LX. 
m.mity.  A  confiderable  party  declaimed  againit  tithes  and     KS~Y\J 
hiicjing  prieithood,  and  were  refolved  that  the  magiftrate         ^49- 
fhouid  not  iupport  by  power  or  revenue  any  eccleiiaitical 
eltabliihment.    Another  party  inveighed  again  it  the  law 
and  its  profeflbrs  ;  and  on  pretence  of  rendering  more 
fimple  the  diitribution  of  jultice,  were  defirous  of  abo- 
lilhing  the  whole  lyltcm  ot  Englifh  jurifprudence,  which 
feemed  interwoven  with  monarchical  government.  Even 
thole  among  the  republicans  who  adopted  not  fuch  ex- 
travagancies, were  fo  intoxicated  with  their  faintly  cha- 
racter, that  they  fuppofed  themfelves  poneffed  of  peculiar 
privileges ;  and  ail  proieihons,  oaths,  laws  and  engage- 
ments had,  in  a  great  meafure.  lelt  their  influence  over 
them.  The  bands  of  fociety  were  every  where  loolened : 
anu  the  irregular  pailions  of  men  were  encouraged  by  ipe* 
culative  principles,  itiil  more  unfocial  and  irregular. 

The  royahits,  confiiting  of  the  nobles  and  more  con- 
fiderable gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  authority  and 
plundered  oi  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the  high- 
elL  rebutment  and  indignation  againit  thofe  ignoble  ad- 
vciiuries,  who  had  reduced  them  to  fubjeclion.  The  pref- 
byLerians,  whole  credit  had  firit  fupported  the  arms  01  the 
parliament,  were  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the  treachery  or 
luperior  cunning  of  their  aflbciates,  the  iruits  of  all  their 
fuccefstul  labours  were  ravilhed  from  them.  ,  he  former 
f  arty,  from  inclination  and  principle,  zealoufly  attached 
themfelves  to  the  fon  of  their  unfortunate  monarch, 
whole  memory  they  letpected,  and  whofe  tragical  death 
they  dep:orcd.  The  latter  cait  their  eye  towards  the  fame 
object ;  but  they  had  itill  many  prejudices  to  overcome, 
many  tears  and  jeaiouiics  to  be  allayed  ere  they  could  cor- 
dially entertain  thoughts  of  reitoring  the  family,  which 
they  had  fo  grievouily  offended,  and  whofe  principles  they 
regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence. 

Ihe  only  folid  fupport  of  the  republican  independent 
faction,  which,  though  it  formed  lo  fmall  a  part  of  the 
nation,  had  violently  ulurped  the  government  of  the 
whole,  was  a  numerous  army  of  near  iifty  thouland  men. 
But  this  army,  formidable  from  its  difcipline  and  courage, 
as  well  as  its  numbers,  was  actuated  by  a  fpirit  that  r«  - 
dered  it  dangerous  to  the  allembly  which  had  aflumed  tic 
command  over  it.  Accuitomed  to  indulge  every  chimera 
in  politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion,  the  foldiers  knew  lit- 
tle oi  the  iuDordination  of  citizens,  and  had  only  lean- 
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CHAP,    from  apparent  ncceffity,  fome  maxims  of  military  ob'edi- 
LX.         cnce.     And  while  they  ftiil  maintained,  that  all  thofe 
^AAJ     enormous  violations  of  law  and  equity,  of  which  they 
I049«        had  been  guilty,  were  juilified  by  the  fuccefs  with  which 
Providence  had  blefTed  them  ;  they  were  ready  to  break 
out  into  any  new  dilbrder,  wherever  they  had  the  profpect 
of  a  like  fanction  and  authority. 

What  alone  gave  fome  {lability  to  all  thefe  un fettled 
humours  was.  the  great  influence  both  civil  and  military 
acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This  man,  fuited  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  was  equally  qualified 
to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  men,  by  what 
was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his  character  ;  as  to 
command  their  obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and 
enterprifing.  Familiar  even  to  buffoonery  with  the  mean- 
dt  centinel,  he  never  loft  his  authority  :  Tranfported  to 
a  degree  of  madnefs  with  religious  extafies,  he  never  for- 
got the  political  purpofes  to  which  they  might  ferve. 
Hating  monarchy,  while  a  fubject  ;  defpifing  liberty, 
while  a  citizen  ;  though  he  retained  for  a  time  all  orders 
of  men  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  the  parliament  ; 
he  was  fecretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and  courage,- 
to  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliament,  for  lb  we  muft  henceforth  call  a  fmalt 
and  inconfiderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  having 
murdered  their  fovereignwith  fo  many  appearing  circum- 
ftances  of  folemnity  and  juftice,  and  fo  much  real  vio- 
lence and  even  fury,  began  to  affume  more  the  air  of  a  ci- 
vil, legal  power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  bot- 
tom upon  which  they  flood.  They  admitted  a  few  of  the 
excluded  and  abfent  members,  fuch  as  were  liable  to  leaft 
exception  j  but  on  condition  that  thefe  members  fhould 
fjgn  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in  their 
abfence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial :  And  fome  of 
them  were  willing  to  acquire  a  ihare  of  power  on  fuch 
terms:  The  greater  part  difdained  to  lend  their  authority 
to  fuch  apparent  ufurpations.  They  iffued  fome  writs  for 
new  elections,  in  places  where  they  hoped  to  have  inter-' 
eft  enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and  dependants. 
They  named  a  council  of  ftate,  thirty-eight  in  number,  to 
whom  all  addreffes  were  made,  who  gave  orders  to  all  ge- 
nerals and  admirals,  who  executed  the  laws,  and  who  di- 
gefted  all  bufinefs  before  it  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment*. They  pretended  to  employ  themfdves  entirely  in 

*  Their  names  were,  the  carl*  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembnske,  Salif-' 
bury,  lore's  Grey  and  Fairi'aXjLjflc,  Rolls,  St.  John,  Wilde,  Eradfhav,-, 
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Buljufting  the  laws,  forms,  and  plan  of  a  new  reprefcnt?.*    C  H  A  P. 
tivc  ;  and  a9  foon  as  they  fhould  have  fettled  the  nation,         La. 
they  profefled  their  intention  of  reftoring  the  power  to     L/"Y  V 
the  people,  from  whom  they  acknowledged  they  had  en-  ■*''* 

tirely  derived  it. 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  England  com* 
pofed  into  i  feeming  tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  their  arm-,. 
Toreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among  themfelves,  had 
no  teifureor  inclination  to  interpo-fe  in  the  domeflic  dif- 
fentions  of  this  ifland.  The  young  king,  poor  and  neglec- 
ted, living  fometimes  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  prance, 
fomctimes  in  Jerfey,  Comforted  himfelf  amidft  his  prefent 
diftreffes  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  fit  nation 
alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  gave  any  immediate  in- 
quietude to  the  new  republic. 

Aftrr  the  fuccefuve  defeats  of  Montrofc  and  Kamil-  ofSco*- 
ton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  authority  in  kad. 
Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
churchmen,  that  party  which  was  molt  averfe  to  the  in- 
terells  of  the  royal  family.  Their  enmity,  however,  againit 
the  independents,  who  had  prevented  the  fettlement  of 
prefhyterian  difciplinc  in  England,  carried  ihem  to  em- 
brace oppofite  maxims  in  their  political  conduct:.  Though 
invited  by  die  Englifli  parliament  to  model  their  govern- 
ment into  a  republican  form,  they  refolved  ftill  to  adhere 
to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  prevailed  in  their  country, 
and  which,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  their  covenant,  they 
had  engaged  to  defend.  They  confidered  befides,  that  aj 
the  property  of  the  kingdom  lay  mottly  in  the  hands  of 
great  families,  it  would  be  difficult  to  eitablifh  a  common- 
wealth, or  without  fome  chief  magiftrate,  inverted  with 
royal  authority,  to  preferve  peace  or  juftice  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  execution,  therefore,  of  the  king,  againit  which 
they  had  always  protefted,  having  occafioned  a  vacancy  ot 
the  throne,  they  immediately  proclaimed  his  fon  and  fttc* 
ceflbr,  Charles  II  j  but  upon  condition  *'  of  his  good  be- 
li  haviour,  and  ftrict  obfervance  of  the  covenant,  and  his 
**  entertaining  no  other  perfon  about  him  but  fuch  as  were 
"  godly  men  and  faithful  to  that  obligation.''  Thefe  un- 
ufual  claufes,  infertcd  in  the  very  firft  acknowledgment  ot 
their  prince,  fulTiciently  fhewed  their  intention  of  limit- 
ing extremely  his  authority.  And  the  Englifh  common- 

Cromrvel,  Skippon,  Pickering,  MafTam,  Hafclrig,  Ilarrinp.ron,  Vare 
jun.  Danver?,  Arininc,  Mildmay,  Conftahir,  Pennington,  Wil'on,  Wliit- 
h>ckc,  Martin,  Ludlow,  Staplcton,  Herin^kain,  Wallop,  5 -i::r,hinfcn. 
Bond,  Poplinm,  Valcntir.c,  ^afeoft,  Scot,  Purcibj,J«*C*, 
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reland. 


C II  AP.     wealth,  having  no  pretence  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of 
LX.         that  kingdom,  allowed  the  Scots  for  the  prefent  to  take 

L/"Y~\J     their  own  meafures  in  fettling  their  government. 
i  64?*  The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland, 

demanded  more  immediately  their  efforts  for  fubduing  that 
country.  In  order  to  convey  a  jufl  notion  of  Irifli  affairs, 
it  will  he  necefTary  to  look  backwards  fome  years,  and  to 
relate  briefly  thofe.  tranfactions  which  had  paft  during  the 
memorable  revolutions  in  England.  When  the  late  king 
agreed  to  that  cefTation  of  arms  with  the  popifh  rebels*, 
which  was  become  fo  requifite,  as  well  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  Iriih  proteftants  as  for  promoting  his  inttrefls  in  Eng- 
land, the  parliament,  in  order  to  blacken  his  conduct,  re- 
proached him  with  favouring  that  odious  rebellion,  and 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  terms  of  the  cefTation.  They 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  it  entirely  null  and  invalid, 
becaufe  finifhed  without  their  confent ;  and  to  this  decla- 
ration, the  Scots  in  Ulfter,  and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a 
nobleman  of  great  authority  in  Munfter,  profeffed  to  ad- 
here. By  their  means  the  war  was  flill  kept  alive;  but  as 
the  dangerous  diffractions  in  England  hindered  the  par- 
liament from  fending  any  cenfiderable  afriftance  to  their 
allies  in  Ireland,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant, 
being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  perfon  endowed  with  great 
prudence  and  virtue,  formed  a  fcheme  for  compofing  the 
diforders  of  his  country,  and  for  engaging  the  rebel  Iriih 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  his  royal  mafter.  There  were  ma- 
ny circumftances  which  ftrongly  invited  the  natives  of 
Ireland  to  embrace  the  king's  party.  The  maxims  of  that 
prince  had  always  led  him  to  give  a  reafonable  indulgence 
to  the  catholics  throughout  all  his  dominions  ;  and  one 
principal  ground  of  that  enmity,  which  the  puritans  pro- 
i'efled  againft  him,  was  this  tacit  toleration.  The  parlia- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  even  when  unprovoked,  had  ever 
menaced  the  papifls  with  the  moft  rigid  reftraint,  if  not  a 
total  extirpation ;  and  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Iriih  rebellion,  they  put  to  fale  all  the  eftates 
of  the  rebels,  and  had  engaged  the  public  faith  for  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  already  advan- 
ced money  upon  that  fecurity.  The  fuccefs,  therefore, 
which  the  arms  of  the  parliament  met  with  at  Nafeby, 
ftruck  a  jufl  terror  into  the  Irifh  ;  and  engaged  the  coun- 
cil of  Kilkenny,  compofed  of  deputies  from  all  the  catho- 
lic counties  and  cities,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormondj-.  They  profefTed  to  return  to  their  duty 
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and  allegiance,  engaged  to  furnifh  ten  thoufand  men  for 
the  fupport  of  the  king's  authority  in  England,  and  were 
content  with  ftipulating,  in  return,  indemnity  for  their  re- 
bellion and  toleration  of  their  religion. 

Ormond,  not  doubting  but  a  peace,  fo  advantageous 
and  even  neceffary  to  the  Irifh,  would  be  ftrictly  obferved, 
advanced  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  Kilkenny,  in  or- 
der to  concert  meafures  for  common  defence  with  his  new 
allies.  The  pope  had  fent  over  to  Ireland  a  nuncio,  Ri- 
nuccini,  an  Italian  ;  and  this  man,  whofe  commiffion  em- 
powered him  to  direct  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  Irifh, 
was  emboldened,  by  their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  to  aflume 
the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  government.  Forefeeing 
that  a  general  fubmillion  to  the  lord-lieutenant  would  put 
an  end  to  his  own  influence,  he  contpired  with  Owen 
O'Neal,  who  commanded  the  native  Irifh  in  Ulfter,  and 
who  bore  a  great  jealoufy  to  Prefton,  the  general  chiefly 
rrufted  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  By  concert,  thefe 
two  malcontents  fecretly  drew  forces  together,  and  were 
ready  to  fall  on  Ormond,  who  remained  in  fecurity,,  truft- 
ing  to  the  pacification  fo  lately  concluded  with  the  rebels, 
He  received  intelligence  of  their  treachery,  made  his  re- 
treat with  celerity  and  conduct,  and  fheltered  his  fmall 
army  in  Dublin  and  the  other  fortified  towns,  which  ftill 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  proteftants. 

The  nuncio,  full  of  arrogance,  levity,  and  ambition, 
nvas  not  contented  with  this  violation  of  treaty.  He  fum- 
moncd  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  at  Watcrford,  and  en- 
gaged them  to  declare  againft  that  pacification,  which  the 
civil  council  had  concluded  with  their  fovereign.  He  even 
thundered  out  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
all  who  fhould  adhere  to  a  peace,  fo  prejudicial,  as  he  pre- 
tended, to  the  catholic  religion  ;  and  the  deluded  Irifh, 
terrified  with  his  fpiritual  menaces,  ranged  themfelves 
every  where  on  his  fide,  and  fubmitted  to  his  authority. 
Without  fcruple,  he  carried  on  '  war  againft  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  threatened  with  a  fiege  the  proteftant  gar- 
rifons,  which  were,  all  of  them,  very  ill  provided  for  de- 
fence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  neceffitated  to 
take  fheltcr  in  the  Scottifh  arrrry  ;  and  being  there  reduc- 
ed to  clufe  confinement,  and  fecluded  from  all  commerce 
with  his  friends,  defpaired,  thnt  his  authority,  or  even  his 
liberty,  would  ever  be  rellor-d  to  him.  He  fent  orders  to 
Ormond,  if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather  to  fubmit 
to  the  Englifh  than  to  trie  Irifh  rebels  :  and  accordingly 
the  lofd-licutcnant,  being  reduced  to  extrcnutffjT^eftrlP 
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CHAP,     €d  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and  other  garrifons,  to 
LX.         colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  poflefiion  of  them  in  the 

V-0'^lwJ  name  of  the  Englifh  parliament.  Ormond  himfelf  went 
104?"  over  to  England,  was  admitted  into  the  king's  prefence,  re- 
ceived a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  his  paft  fervices,  and 
taring  fome  time,  lived  in  tranquillity  near  London.  But 
being  banifhed  with  the  other  royalift,  to  a  diitance  from 
that  city,  and  feeing  every  event  turn  out  unfortunately 
&>r  his  royal  mailer,  and  threaten  him  with  a  cataftro- 
phe  ftill  more  direful,  he  thought  proper  to  retire  into 
^Trance,  where  he  joined  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

In  Ireland,  during  thefe  tranfacTions,  the  authority  of 
the  nuncio  prevailed  without  controul  among  all  the  ca- 
tholics ',  and  that  prelate,  by  his  indifcretion  and  iHlblcnce, 
foon  made  them  repent  of  the  power  with  which  they  had 
entrufted  him.  Prudent  men  likewife  were  fenfiblc  of  the 
total  dtflruclion,  which  was  hanging  over  the  nation 
from  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  faw  no  refource  or  fafc- 
ty  but  in  giving  fupport  to  the  declining  authority  of  the 
king.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  a  perfon  too  of  merit,  who  had  ever  preferveel  Ins 
loyalty,  was  fenfible  of  the  ruin  which  threatened  his 
rountiyrr.cn,  and  was  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  it. 
He  fecrctly  formed  a  combination  among  the  catholics ; 
he  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Fnehiquin,  who 
p%cfervcd  great  authority  over  the  protectants  in  Munfter; 
he  attacked  the  nuncio,  whom  he  chafed  out  of  the  ifland; 
and  he  fent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant to  return  and  take  pofieffion  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  kingdom 
divided  into  many  factions,  among  which  either  open  war 
or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.   The  authority  of  the  Englifh 
,  parliament  was  eflablifhed  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  towns, 

which  lie  himfelf  had  delivered  into  their  hands.  O'Neal 
maintained  his  credit  in  Ulller;  and  having  entered  into 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  parliamentary  generals, 
was  mere  intent  on  fchemes  for  his  own  pcrfonal  fafety 
than  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  country  or  religion. 
The  other  Irifh,  divided  between  their  clergy,  who  were 
:ivcrfe  to  Ormond,  and  their  nobility,  who  were  attached 
to  him,  were  very  uncertain  in  their  motions  and  feeble 
in  their  meafures.  The  Scots  in  the  north,  enraged,  as 
well  as  their  other  countrymen,  againft  the  ufurpations  of 
the  feclarian  army,  profeffed  their  adherence  to  the  king; 
but  were  dill  hindered  by  nvny  prejudices  from  entering 
into  a  cordial  unicu  with  his  l^attTir.nt.  Ali  thefe  dif- 
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tracled  councils  ami  contrary  humours  clicked  the  pro-     CH  A  P. 
grefs  of  Ormond,   and  enabkd  the   parliamentary  forces        LX. 
ia  Ireland  to  maintain  their  ground  againithim.  There-     LAWJ 
publican  faction,  meanwhile,  in  England,   employed    in         ,-^*9» 
iubduing  the  revolted   royalhts,  in  reducing  the  parlia- 
ment to  fubjeftion,  in  the  trial,  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  fovereign,  totally  neglecled  the  (applying  of 
Ireland,  ami  allowed   Jones  and  the  forces  in  Dublin   to 
remain  in  the   utmoft  weaknefs  and  neceffity.  The  lord- 
lieutenant,  though  furrounded  with  difficulties,  neglected 
not  the  favourable  opportunity  of   promoting  the   royal 
caufe.  Having  at  la  ft  aiTembled  an  army  of  16,000  men, 
he  advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons.  Dundalk, 
where  Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops, 
who  mutinied   againft  their  governor.   Tredah,   Newry, 
and  other  forts,  were  taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with 
a  liege  ;  and  the   affairs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  fo 
profperous  a  condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained 
thoughts  of  coming  in  perfon  into  Ireland. 

Whln  the  Englifh  commonwealth  was  brought  to 
fome  tolerable  fettlement,  men  be^an  to  call  their  eye3 
towards  the  neighbouring  ifland.  During  the  contell  of 
the  two  parties,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  remained 
a  great  object  of  intrigue  ;  and  the  prefbyierians  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  for  Waller,  the  inde- 
pendents for  Limbert.  After  the  execution  of  the  king, 
Cromwel  himfelf  began  to  afpire  to  a  command,  where 
fb  much  glory,  he  faw,  might  be  won,  and  lo  much 
authority  acquired.  In  his  abfenee,  he  took  care  to  have  March  t> 
his  name  propofed  to  the  council  of  (late  ;  and  both 
friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately  to  vote  him 
into  that  important  office  :  The  former  fuipecled,  that 
the  matter  had  not  been  propofed  merely  by  chance, 
without  his  own  concurrence  ;  the  latter  defired  to  re- 
move him  to  a  diftance,  and  hoped,  during  his  abfenee, 
to  gain  the  afcendant  over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  fo  long 
blinded  by  his  hypocritical  profeffions.  Cromwel  him- 
felf, when  informed  of  his  election,  feigned  lurprife, 
and  pretended  at  fir  ft  to  hcfitate  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  command.  And  Lambert,  either  de- 
ceived by  his  diiTimulation,  or  in  his  turn,  feigning  to  be 
deceived,  flill  continued,  notwithllanding  this  difap- 
pointment,  his  friendfhip  and  connexions  with  Crom- 
wel. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himfelf  with, 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expe- 
dition.    Many  diforders  in  England  it  behov«d  him  tyre- 
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C  H  A  Pi    yioufly  to  corrtflpfe .     All  places  were  full  of  danger  and 
LX.        inquietude;      J  hough  men,  afloniflied  with  the  fuccefles. 

{S~V\J     of  the   army,  remained  in  fecming  tranquillity,  fymp- 
■P*         toms  of  the  grcateil  difcontcnt  every   where  appeared. 
The  Lnglifh,  long  accuftomed  to  a  inild  adminiftration, 
and  unacquainted  with  d-iiumulation,  could  not  conform 
their  ipecch  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neceffity,  or 
protend  attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which  they 
gencrally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence.    It  was 
requisite  to  change  the  magiftraey  of  London,  and  to  de- 
grade, as  well  as  punifli,  the  mayor  and  fome  of  the  al- 
dermen, before    the  proclamation  for  the   abolition   of 
monarchy  could  be  publifhed  in  the  city.     An  engage- 
ment being  framed  to  fupport  the  commonwealth  with- 
out king  or  houfe  of  peers,  the  army  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty brought  to  fubl'cribe  it ;  but  though  it  was  impof- 
cd  upon  the  reft  of  the  nation  under  fevere  penalties,  no 
Jefs  than  putting  all  who  refufcd  out  of  the  protection 
of  law ;  fuch  obftinate  reluctance  was  obfervc-d  in  the 
people,  that  even  the  imperious  parliament  was  obliged 
to  dehft  from  it.     The  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  by  which 
that   afiembly  had  at  firft  been  ftrongly  fupported,  was 
now  turned,  in  a  great  meafure,  againit  them.    The  pul- 
pits, being  chiefly  fdled  with  prefbyterians,  or  difguifed 
royalifts,  and  having  long  been  the  fcene  of  news  and 
politics,  could  by  no  penalties  be  reftrained  from  decla- 
rations unfavourable  to  theeftablifhed  government.  Num- 
bcrlefs  Were  the  extravagancies  which  broke  out  among- 
the  people.    Everard,  a  difbanded  fold>er,  having  preach- 
ed that  the  time  v/as  now  come  when  the  community  of 
goods  would  be   renewed  among  chriftians,  led  out' his 
followers  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  land  ;  and  being  car- 
ried before  the  general,  he  refufed  to   falute  him  ;  be- 
caufe  he  was  but  his  fellow  creature*.     What   feemed 
more  dangerous,  the  army  itfclf  was  infected  with  like 
humournf.     Though  the  levellers  had   for  a  time  been- 
tupprefled  by  the  audacious  fpirit  of  Cromwel,  they  Hill 
continued  to   propagate  their  doctrines  among  the  pri- 
vate men  and  inferior  officers,  who  pretended  a  right  to 
be  confuitcd,    as  before,  in   the  adminiftration  of  the 
commonwealth.      They 'now  pfa&ifed  againit  their  offi- 
cers the  fainc  teflon  which  they  had  been  taught  againit 
the  parliament.     They  framed  a  Temonnrancc,  and  fent 
five  agitators  to  prefent  it   to  the  general  and  council  of 
war:  Ibeie  were'cafhiered  with  ignominy  by  fentence 
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of  a  court  martial.    One  Lockier.  having  carried  his   fe-     CH  A  P. 
dition  farther,  was  fenteuced  to  death  ;  but  this  punilh-        &X. 
ment  was  To  far  from  quelling  the  mutinous  fpirir,    that     vj^~svr,v' 
above  a  thou  fan  d  of  his  companions  fhowed  their  adh?-         l 
rence  to   him,  by  attending  his  funeral,  and  wearing  in     LeyCj|er, 
their  hats  black  and  fea-gfeen  ri'».bons  by  way  of  favours,     fopprefled. 
About  four  thoufand   ademblcd  at   Burford,  under  the 
command  of  Thornton,  a  man  formerly  condemned  for 
fedition  by  a  court-marti.nl,  but  pardoned  by  the  general. 
Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax  and  Cromwcl, 
fell   upon   them,   while  unprepared  for  defence,  and  fe- 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty.  Four  hundred  were 
taken  prifoners  :  Some  of  them  capitally  ptmifhed:  The 
reft  pardoned  :   and  this  tumultuous  fpirit,  though  it  ftill 
lurked  in  the  army,  and   broke  out   from    time  to  time, 
fecmed  for  the  prefent  to  be  iuppreffed. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  opposition,  were 
prefented  to  the  parliament  bylieutenant-colcnel  Lilbum, 
the  perfon  who,  for  difperfmg  feditious  libels,  had  former- 
ly been  treated  with  fuch  feverityby  the  ftar-chamber.  His 
liberty  was  at  this  time  as  ill  relifhed  by  the  parliament, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition 
and  diforder  in  the  commonwealth.  The  women  applied 
by  petition  for  his  releafe  ;  but  were  now  delated  to  miud 
their  houfehold  affairs,  and  leave  the  government  of  the 
ftate  to  the  men.  From  all  quarters,  the  parliament  was 
harrafTed  with  petitions  of  a  very  free  nature,  which ftrong- 
ly  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  proved  how  ardently- 
all  men  longed  for  the  reftoration  of  their  laws  and  liber- 
ties. Even  in  a  feaft,  which  the  city  gave  to  the  parliament 
and  council  of  ftate,  it  wasdeemed  a  requifite  precaution,  if 
we  may  credit  Walker  and  Dugdale,  to  fwear  all  the  cooks, 
that  they  would  ferve  nothing  but  wholefome  food  to 
them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  law* 
of  high-treafon  beyond  thofe  narrow  bounds,  within  which 
they  had  been  confined  during  the  monarchy.  They  even 
comprehended  verbal  offences,  nay  intentions,  though  they 
had  never  appeared  in  any  over-a&againft  the  ftate.  To 
affirm  the  prefent  government  to  be  an  ufurpation,  to  ai- 
fcrt  that  the  parliament  or  council  of  Hate  were  tyrannical 
or  illegal,  to  endeavour  fubverting  their  authority,  or  flir- 
ring  up  fedition  againft  them  ;  thefe  offences  were  declar- 
ed to  be  high-treafon.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  of 
which  the  petition  of  right  had  bereaved  the  king,  it  wa., 
now  found  neceffary  to  reltorc  to  the  council  of  ftate;  1 
all  the  jails  in  England  were  filled  with  men  whom  the 
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jealcufies  and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  reprefent* 
ed  as  dangerous*.  The  taxes,  continued  by  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  which,  being  unufal,were  cftcemed  heavy,  in- 
J649.  creafed  the  general  ill-will  under  which  it  laboured.  Be- 
fides  the  cuftoms  and  excife.  ninety  thoufand  pounds  2- 
month  were  levied  on  land  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  ar- 
my. The  ftqtieft'ratibns  and  compofitions  of  the  royal- 
Ifls,  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter lands,thoughthcy  yielded  great  furns,  were  not  fufheient 
to  fupport  the  vaft  expences,  and,  as  was  fufpetled,  the 
greatdepredations,of  the  parliamcntand  of  theircreaturesf. 
Amidst  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difturbances,  the  ftea- 
dy  mind  of  Cromwel,  without  confufion  or  embarraff- 
ment,  ftill  purfued  its  purpofe.  While-he  was  collecting 
an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men  in  the  weft  of  England, 
he  fent  to  Ireland,  under  Reynolds  and  Venables,  a  rein- 
forcement of  four  thoufand  horie  and  foot,  in  order  to 
(trengthen  Jones,  and  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  lay  at  Finglafs,  and  was 
making  preparations  for  the  attack  of  Dublin.  Inchiquin, 
who  had  now  made  a  treaty  with  the  king's  lieutenant, 
having,  with  a  feparate  body,  taken  Tredah  and  Dundalk, 
gave  a  defeat  to  Offarrcll  whoferved  under  O'Neal,  and 
to  young  Coot  who  commanded  fome  parliamentary  for- 
ce?. After  he  had  joined  his  troops  to  the  main  army,  with 
whom,  for  fome  time,  he  remained  united,  Ormortd  paf- 
fed  the  river  Liffy,  and  took  poft  at  R  athmines,  two  miles 
from  Dublin,  with  a  view  of  commencing  the  fiege  of  that 
city.  In  order  to  cut  off  all  farther  fupply  from  Jones,  he 
had  begun  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort  which  lay  at  the 
gates  of  Dublin  ;  and  being  exhaufted  with  continual  fa- 
,  -      tigue  for  fome  days,  he  had  retired  to  reft,  after  leaving 

"^  "  orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms.  He  was  fuddenly 
awaked  with  the  noife  of  firing;  and,  ftarting  from  his 
bed,  faw  every  thing  already  in  tumult  and  confufion. 
Jones,  an  excellent  officer,  formerly  a  lawyer,  had  fallied 
out  with  the  reinforcement  newly  arrived  ;  and,  attacking 
the  partv  employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally  routed 
them,  purfued  the  advantage,  and  fell  in  with  the  army, 
which  had  neglected  Ormond's  orders.  Thefe  he  foon 
threw  into  diforder  •,  put  them  to  flight,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  die  lord-lieutenant  •,  chafed  them  off  the  field  ; 
,:3icP,e  of  feized  all  their  tents,  baggage,  ammunition  ;  and  return- 
Dublin 
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cd  victorious  to  Dublin,  after  killing  a  thoufand  men,  and 
taking  above  two  thoufand  prifoiiersf. 

This  lofs,  which  threw  fome  biemifh  on  the  military 
char  idler  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  royal  caufe. 
That  numerous  army,  which,  with  fo  much  pains  and  dif- 
ficulty, the  lord-lieutenant  had  been  collecting  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  difperfeel  in  a  moment.  Cromwel  toon 
after  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  Welcomed  with 
(houts  and  rejoicings.  He  haftened  to  Tredah.  I  hat  town 
Was  well  fortified:  Ormond  had  thrown  into  it  a  good  gar- 
rifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  fir  Arthur  Alton,  an 
officer  of  reputation.  He  expected  that  Tredah,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  would  firft  be  attempted  by 
Cromwei  and  he  was  defirous  to  employ  the  enemy  fome 
time  in  that  fiege,  while  he  himfelf  mould  repair  his  bro- 
ken forces.  But  Cromwei  knew  the  importance  of  dif- 
patch.  Having  made  a  breach,  he  ordered  a  general  afTiult. 
Though  twice  repulfed  with  lofs,  he  renewed  the  attack, 
and  himfelf,  along  with  Ireton,  led  on  his  men.  All  oppo- 
fition  was  overborne  by  the  furious  valour  of  the  troops. 
The  town  Was  taken  fwofd  in  hand  ;  and  orders  being  if- 
fued  to  give  no  quarter,  a  cruel  Slaughter  was  made  of  the 
garrifon.  Even  a  few,  who  were  faved  by  the  foldiers,  fa- 
tiated  with  blood,  were  next  day  miferably  butchered  by 
orders  from  the  general.  One  perfon  alone  of  the  garrifon 
efcaped,  to  be  a  meirenger  of  this  univerfal  havoc  and  des- 
truction* 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  fWere  execu- 
tion the  cruelty  of  the  Irifh  maffacre  :  But  he  well  kne  ■/, 
that  almoft  the  whole  garrifon  was  Euglifh  ;  and  his  ju- 
tice  was  only  a  barbarous  policy,  in  order  to  terrify  all 
other  garrifons  from  refinance.  His  policy,  however^  had 
the  defired  effect.  Having  ltd  the  army  without  delay  to 
Wexford,  he  began  to  batter  the  town.  The  garrifon  af- 
ter a  flight  defence,  offered  to  capitulate ;  but,  before 
they  obtained  aceffation,  they  imprudently  neglected  theif 
guards;  and  the  Englifh  army  rufhed  in  upon  them.  The 
fam;  feverity  Was  exercifed  as  at  Tredah. 

Every  town  before  which  Cromwel  prefented  himfelf, 
now  opened  its  gate  without  refinance.  Roffi,  though 
Itrongly  garrifoned,  was  furrendered  by  lord  Taffe.  Hav- 
ing taking  Eftionage,  Cromwel  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Barrow,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Paffage  and  Carrie. 
The  Englifh  had  no  farther  difficulties  to  encounter  than 
what  arofe  from  fatigue  and  the  advanced  leafon.  Fluxes 
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CHAP,     and  contagious  diftempers  creeped  in  among  the  foldiers, 
LX.         who  perifhed  in  great  numbers.  Jones  himfelf.  the  brave 
V-v"1"*^    goveri.or  of  Dublin  died  at  Wexford.   And  Cromwelhad 
1049.         f0  fa5r  advanced  with  his  decayed  army,  that  he  began  to 
find  it  difficult,  either  to  fubfift  in  the  enemy's  country 
or  retreat  to  his  own  garrifons.  But  while  he  was  in  theic 
November,    ftraits,  Corke,   Kinfale.  and  all  the  Englifh  garrifons  in 
Munfter,  deferted  to  him,  and  opening  their  gates,  re- 
folved  to  (hare  the  fortunes  of  their  victorious  country- 
men. 

This  defertion  of  the  Englifh  put  an  end  to  Ormcnd's 
authority,  which  was  already  much  diminiflied  by  the 
misfortunes  at  Dublin,  Tredah,  and  Wexford.  The  Ififh, 
actuated  by  national  and  religious  prejudices,  could  no 
longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a  protectant  governor, 
who  was  fo  unfuccefsful  in  all  his  enterprifes.  The  clergy 
renewed  their  excommunications  againlt  him  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  added  the  terrors  of  fuperfiition  to  thofe 
which  arofe  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Cromwel,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  from  England,  again  took  the 
field  early  in  the  fpring.  He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Clonmel,  the  only  places  where  he  met  with 
any  vigorous  refiftance.  The  whole  frame  of  the  Irifh 
union  being  in  a  manner  diffolved,  Ormond  foon  after 
left  the  ifland,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Clanricarde, 
who  found  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irifh  were  glad  to  embrace  banifhment  as  a  refuge. 
Above  40,000  men  pafTed  into  foreign  fervice;  and  Crom- 
wel, well-pleafed  to  free  the  ifland  from  enemies,  who 
never  could  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the  Englifh,  gave 
them  full  liberty  and  leifure  for  their  embarkation. 

While  Cromwel  proceeded  with  fuch  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  in  Ireland,  which  in  the  fpace  of  nine  months  he 
had  almoft  entirely  fubdued,  fortune  was  preparing  for  him 
a  new  fcene  of  victory  and  triumph  in  Scotland.  Charles 
was  at  the  Hague  when  fir  Jofeph  Douglas  brought  him 
intelligence  that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottifh 
parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  Douglas  informed  him  of 
the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  proclamation,  and  ex- 
tremely damped  that  joy  which  might  arife  from  his  being 
recognifed  fevereign  in  one  of  his  kingdoms.  Charles  too 
confidered,  that  thofe  who  pretended  to  acknowledge  his 
title,  were  at  that  very  time  in  actual  rebellion  againft 
his  family,  and  would  be  fure  to  intruft  very  little  au- 
thority in  his  hands,  and  fcarcely  would  afford  him  per- 
fonal  liberty  and  fecurity.  As  the  profpeft  of  affairs  in 
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Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  unpromifing,  he  intended     CHAP. 
rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  tlr.it  kingdom,  from  which  lie         LX. 
expected  more  dutiful  fubmiffion  and  obedience.  L/'V  \J 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from  *^59« 
Holland.  he  people  in  the  United  Provinces  were  much 
attached  to  his  interefts.  Befides  his  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Orange,  which  was  extremely  beloved  by  the 
populace,  all  men  regarded  with  compaffion  his  helplefs 
condition,  and  expreffed  the  greateft  abhorrence  againft 
the  murder  of  his  father  :  a  deed  to  which  nothing  they 
thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticifm  and  faction  could  have 
impelled  the  parliament*  But  though  the  public  in  general 
bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the  Itates  were  uneafy  at 
his  prefence.  They  dreaded  the  parliament,  fo  formi- 
dable by  their  power,  and  fo  profperous  in  all  their  enter- 
prifes.  They  apprehended  the  moft  precipitate  refolutions 
from  men  of  fuch  violent  and  haughty  difpofitions.  And, 
after  the  murder  of  Doriflaus,  they  found  it  (till  more 
neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  by  remov- 
ing the  king  to  a  diftance  from  them. 

Dorislaus,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  had  lived  long 
in  England  ;  and  being  employed  as  affiftant  to  the  high 
court  of  juftice,  which  condemned  the  late  kings  he  had 
rifen  to  great  credit  and  favour  with  the  ruling  party. 
They  fent  him  envoy  to  Holland  ;  but  no  fooner  had  he 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  than  he  was  (et  upon  by  forne  roy- 
alifts.  chiefly  retainers  to  Montrofe.  They  rufhed  into  the 
room,  where  he  was  fitting  with  fome  company  ;  dragged 
him  from  the  table  -y  put  him  to  death  as  the  firil  victim 
to  their  murdered  fovereign  ;  very  leifurely  and  peace- 
ably feparated  themfelves ;  and  though  orders  were  iffued 
by  the  magiflrates  to  arreft  them,  thefe  were  executed 
with  fuch  fio'wnefs  and  reluctance,  that  the  criminals 
had  all  of  them  the  opportunity  of  making  their  efcape. 

Charles,  having  pafled  fome  time  at  Paris,  where  no 
afiiitance  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civilities  were 
paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jerfey,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  ftill  acknowledged.  Here  Winram,  laird  of  Li- 
berton,  came  to  him  as  deputy  from  the  committee  of 
eftates  in  Scotland,  and  informed  him  of  the  conditions 
to  which  he  mull  neceffarily  fubmit  before  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  authority.  Conditions  more 
ferere  were  never  impofed  by  fubjecis  upon  their  fove- 
reign ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to  decline,  and 
•lie  king  found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  venture  himfelf  in  that 
iffand,  he  gave  a  civil  anfwer  to  Winram,  and  defired  com- 
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miffioners  to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in  order  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  regard  to  thefe  conditions. 

The  earls  of  Caffilis  and  Lothian,  lord  Burley,  the  laird 
of  Liberton,  and  other  commiffioners,  arrived  at  Breda  j 
but  without  any  power  of  treating  :  The  king  mufl  fuh- 
mit,  without  referve,  to  the  terms  impofed  upon  him. 
The  terms  were,  that  he  fhould  irTue  a  proclamation, 
banifhing  from  court  all  excommunicated  perfons,  that  is, 
all  thofe  v  ho,  either  under  Hamilton  or  Montrofe,  had 
ventured  their  lives  for  his  family ;  that  no  Englifh  fubje£t  - 
who  had  ferved  againft  the  parliament,  fhould  be  allowed 
to  approach  him  ;  that  he  fhould  bind  himfelf  by  his 
royal  promife  to  rake  the  covenant ;  that  he  fhould  ratify 
all  a&s  of  parliament,  by  which  prefbyterian  government,, 
the  directory  of  worfhip,  the  confeflion  of  faith,  and  the 
catechifm,  were  eftablifhed  ;  and  that  in  civil  affairs  he 
fhould  entirely  conform  himfelf  to  the  direction  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  ecclefiaflical  to  that  of  the  afTembly.  Thefe 
propofals,  the  commiffioners,  after  paffing  fome  time  in 
fermons  and  prayers,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  more  deter- 
mined refolution,  very  folemnly  delivered  to  the  king. 

Tkf.  king's  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  he  fhould  a£t  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
Moft  of  his  Englifh  counfellors  difiuadcd  him  from  ac- 
cepting conditions  fo  difadvantageous  and  difhonourable. 
They  faid  that  the  men  who  nou  governed  Scotland  were 
the  moft  furious  and  bigoted  of  that  party,  which,  not- 
withftanding  his  gentle  government,  had  firft  excited  a 
rebellion  againft  the  late  king  ;  after  the  moft  unlimited 
conceffions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  andTtopped  the 
progrefs  of  his  victories  in  Lngland  ;  and  after  he  had 
entrufted  his  perfon  to  them  in  his  uttermoft  diftrefs,  had 
bafely  fold  him,  together  with  their  own  honour,  to  his 
barbarous  enemies  :  That  they  had  as  yet  fhown  no  marks 
of  repentance,  and  even  in  the  terms  which  they  now 
propofed,  difplayed  the  fame  antimonarchical  principles, 
and  the  fame  jealoufy  of  their  fovereign,  by  which  they 
had  ever  been  actuated  :  That  nothing  could  be  more  dif- 
honourable than  that  the  king,  in  his  firft  cnterpiife, 
fhould  facrifice,  merely  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty, 
thofe  principles  for  which  his  father  had  died  a  martyr, 
and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  ftrictly  educated  : 
That  by  this  hypocrify  he  might  lofe  the  royalifl,  who 
alone  were  fincerely  attached  to  him ;  but  never  would  gain 
the  prefoyterians,  who  were  averfe  to  his  family  and  his 
caufe,  and  would  afcribe  his  compliance  merely  to  policy 
and  neceffity :  That  the  Scots  had  refuted  to  give,  him  any 
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affuvanees  of  their  intending  to  reftore  htm  to  the  throne     CH  A  P. 
of  England  ;   and  could  they  even  be  brought  to  make  LX. 

fuch  an  attempt,  it  lad  fuliieiently  appeared,  by  the  event  C^~YAJ 
of  Hamilton's  engagement,  how  unequal  their  force  was  rC5°* 
to  fo  great  an  enterprife  :  That  on  the  firft  check  which 
they  mould  receive,  Argyle  and  his  partifans  would  lay 
hold  of  the  quiekeft  expedient  for  reconciling  themfclves 
to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  would  betray  the  king,  as 
they  had  done  his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
And  that,  however  defperate  the  royal  caufe,  it  muft  Pull 
be  regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make  a 
facrifice  of  his  honour ;  where  the  fole  purchafe  was  to 
endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Laneric,  now  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  their  country  for  the  late  engagement,-  were  then 
with  the  king;  and  being  defirous  of  returning  home  in  his 
retinue,  they  joined  the  opinion  of  the  young  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  earneftly  prefled  him  to  fubmit  to  the  condi- 
tionsrequiredofhim.lt  was  urged,  thatnothing  would  more 
gratify  the  king's  enemies  than  to  fee  him  fall  into    the 
fnare  laid  for  him,  and  by  fo  fcrupulous  a  nicetv,   leave 
the  pofleffion  of  his  dominions  to  thofe  who  defired  but  a 
pretence  for  excluding  him  :  That  Argyle,  not  daring  (o 
far  to  oppofe  the  bent  of  the  nation  as  to  throw  offali  alle- 
giance to  his  fovereign,  had  embraced  this  expedient,  bv 
which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles  dethrone  hirnfelf,  and 
refufe  a  kingdom  which  was  offered  him  :  That  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  but  the  fame  national  fpirit,  affifted  by  Ha- 
milton and  his  party,  would  raife  ftill  higher  in  favour  of 
their  prince  after  he  had  entrufted  hirnfelf  to  their  fideli- 
ty, and  would  much   abate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions 
now  impofed  upon  him  :  That  whatever  might  be  the 
prefent  intentions  of  the  ruling  party,  they  muft  unavoi- 
dably be  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  and  muft  accept 
theafnftanceof  the  king's  friends  of  all  parties,  in  order 
to  fupport  themfelves  againft  a  power  fo  much  fuperior  : 
That  how  much  foever  a  ftcady,  uniform  conduct  might 
have  been  fuitable  to  the  advanced  age  and  ftrict  engage- 
ments of  the  late  king,  no  one  would  throw  any  blame  on 
a  young  prince  for  complying  with  conditions  which  ne- 
ceffity  had  extorted  from  him  :  That  even  the  rigour  of 
thofe  principles  profefled  by  his  father,  though  with  fome 
it  had  exalted  his  character,  had  been  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  his  interefts ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  fervicea- 
b!e  to  the  royal  caufe,  than  to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope 
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CHAP,     for  more  equal  and  more   indulgent  maxims  of  govern- 

LX.         mcnt  :  and  that  where  affairs  were  redueed  to  fo  defpe- 

L/~V~\J     rate  a  £t»ation,  dangers  ought  little  to  be  regarded  ;   and 

i6j;o.         the  king's  honour  lay  rather  in  mowing  fome  early  fymp- 

toms  of  courage  and  activity,  than  in  choofing  ftridy  a 

party  among  theological  controverfies,  with  which,   it 

might  be  fuppofed,  he  was  as  yet  very  little  acquainted. 

These  arguments,  feconded  by  the  advice  of  the 
queen-mother  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  who  both  of  them  thought  it  ridiculous 
to  refufe  a  kingdom  merely  from  regard  to  epifcopacy,  had 
great  influence  on  Charles.  But  what  chiefly  determined 
him  to  comply,  was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate 
of  Montrofe,  who  with  all  the  circumftances  of  rage  and 
contumely,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zealous  country- 
men. Though,  in  this  inftance,  the  king  faw  more  evi- 
dently the  furious  fpirit  by  which  the  Scots  were  actu- 
ated, he  had  now  no  farther  refource,  and  was  obliged  to 
grant  whatever  was  demanded  of  him. 

Montkose,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  France,  and  con- 
trary to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  lived  for  fome  time 
unadlive  at  Paris.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
famous  cardinal  de  Retz ;  and  that  penetrating  judge  ce- 
lebrates him  in  his  memoirs  as  one  of  thofe  heroes,  of 
whom  there  are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the  world,  and 
who  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch.  Defirous  of 
improving  his  martial  genius,  he  took  a  journey  to  Ger- 
many, was  carefTed  by  the  emperor,  received  the  rank  of 
marefchal,  and  propofed  to  levy  a  regiment  for  the  Imperial 
fervice.  While  employed  fur  that  purpofe  in  the  Low 
Countries,  he  heard  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  king;  and 
at  the  fame  time  received  from  his  young  mafter  a  renew- 
al of  his  commiflien  of  captain  general  in  Scotland*. 
His  ardent  and  daring  fpirit  needed  but  this  authority  to 
put  him  in  action.  He  gathered  followers  in  Holland  and 
the  north  of  Germany,  v.  horn  his  great  reputation  allur- 
ed to  him.  The  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Hol- 
fte-in  fent  him  fome  fmall  fupply  of  money  :  The  queen  of 
Sweden  furniflied  him  with  arms  :  The  prince  of  Orange 
with  (hips  :  And  Montrofe,  haflening  his  enterprife,  teil 
the  king's  agreement  with  the  Scots  mould  make  him  re- 
voke his  commiflion,  fet  out  for  the  Orkneys  with  about 
500  men,  mod  of  them  Germans.  Thefe  were  all  the 
preparations  which  he  could  make  againfl  a  kingdom,  fet- 

*  Burnet.   Clarendon. 
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tied  in  domeftic  peace,  fupported  by  a  difciplined  army,    CH  AP« 
fully  apprifcd  of  his  enterpril'e,  and  prepared  againft  him.         LX. 
Some  of  his  retainers  having  told  him  of  a  prophefy.  that      (^'V">J 
to  him  and  him  alone  it  ivas  referred  to  rejlore  the  king's  au-         1*$^ 
thorily  in  all  his  dominions  ;   he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  fug- 
geftions,  which,  however  ill-grounded  or  improbable,  were 
fo  conformable  to  his  own  daring  character. 

He  armed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys, 
though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried  them  over  with 
him  to  Caithnefs  •,  hoping  that  the  g  ncral  affection  to  the 
king's  fervice,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would 
make  the  Highlanders  flock  to  his •  ftandard.  But  all 
men  were  now  haraffed  and  fatigued  with  wars  and  dis- 
orders:  Many  of  thofe  who  formerly  adhered  to  him, 
had  been  feverely  punifhed  by  the  co  ertanters:  And  no 
profpeel:  of  fuccefs  was  entertained  in  oppofition  to  fo 
great  a  force  as  was  drawn  together  again  ft  him.  But 
however  weak  Montrofe's  army,  the  memory  of  pift 
events  (truck  a  great  terror  into  the  committee  of  eftates. 
They  immediately  ordered  Lefley  and  Holborn  to  march 
againft  him  with  an  army  of  4000  men.  Strahan  was  fent 
before,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  check  his  pvogrefs.  He 
fell  unexpectedly  on  Montrofe,  who  had  no  horfe  to 
bring  him  intelligence.  I  he  royalifts  were  put  to  flight;  Mbntroftf 
all  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  ;  and  Montrofe  'aken  Pri* 
himfelf,  having  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  was  per- 
fidiously delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by  a 
friend  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  perfon. 

All  the  mfolence,  which  fuccefs  can  produce  in  un- 
generous minds,  was  exercifed  by  the  covenanters  againft 
Montrofe,  whom  they  fo  much  hated  and  fo  much  dread- 
ed. Theological  antipathy  farther  increafed  their  indig- 
nities towards  a  perfon,  whom  they  regarded  as  impious 
on  account  of  the  excommunication  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced againft  hirn.  Lefley  led  him  about  for  feveral 
days  in  the  fame  low  habit  under  which  he  had  difguifed 
himfelf.  The  vulgar,  wherever  he  pafled,  were  inftigatcd 
to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
every  circumitance  of  elaborate  rage  and  infult  was  put 
in  pradice  by  order  of  the  parliament.  At  the  gate  of  the 
city  he  was  met  by  the  magistrates,  and  put  into  a  t. 
cart,  purpofely  made  with  a  high  chair  or  bench,  where 
he  was  placed,  that  the  people  might  have  a  full  view  of 
him.  He  was  bound  with  a  cord,  drawn  over  his  breaft 
and  fhoulders,  and  faftened  through  holes  madein  the  cart. 
The  hangman  then  took  off  the  hat  of  the  noble  prifon- 
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C  H  A  P.     er,  and  rode  himfelf  before  the  cart  in  his  livery,  and  with 
LX.        his  bonnet  on  ;  the  other  officers,   who  were  taken  pri~ 

{y^/\J     ibners  with  the  marquis,  walking  two   and  two  before 
1650.        them. 

The  populace,  more  generous  and  humane,  when  they 
faw  fo  mighty  a  change  of  fortune  in  this  great  man,  fo 
lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into  whofe  hands  the  ma* 
giftrates,  a  few  years  before,  had  delivered  on  their  knees 
the  keys  of  the  city,  were  ftruck  with  companion,  and 
viewed  him  with  filent  tears  and  admiration.  The  preach- 
ers, next  Sunday,  exclaimed  againft  this  movement  of  re- 
bel nature,  as  they  termed  it  y  and  reproached  the  people 
with  their  profane  tendernefs  towards  the  capital  enemy 
of  piety  and  religion* 

When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament,  which 
was  then  fitting,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a  violent  de- 
clamation, reproached  him  with  the  breach  of  the  nation- 
al covenant,  which  he  had  fubferibed  ;  his  rebellion  againft 
God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  many  horrible 
murders,  treafons,  and  impieties,  for  which  he  was  now 
to  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment.  Montrofe,  in  his 
nnfwer,  maintained  thefame  fuperiority  above  his  enemies, 
tii  which,  by  his  fame  and  great  actions,  as  well  as  by  the 
confeioufnefs  of  a  good  caufe,  he  was  juftly  entitled.  He 
told  the  parliament,  that,  fince  the  king,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, hadib  far  avowed  their  authority  as  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  them,  he  now  appeared  uncovered  before  their 
tribunal  j  a  refpe£t  which,  while  they  ftood  in  open  de- 
fiance to  their  fovereign,  they  would  in  vain  have  requir- 
ed of  him.  That  he  acknowledged,  with  infinite  fhame 
and  remorfe,  the  errors  of  his  early  conduct,  when  their 
plaufible  pretences  had  feduced  him  to  tread  with  them  the 
paths  of  rebellion,  and  bear  arms  againft  his  prince  and 
country.  That  his  following  fervices,  he  hoped,  had  fuffi- 
ciently  teftified  his  repentance  ;  and  his  death  would  now 
atone  for  that  guilt,  the  only  one  with  which  he  could 
juftly  reproach  himfelf.  That  in  all  his  warlike  enterprifes, 
he  was  warranted  by  that  commiflion,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  and  their  matter,  againft  whofe  lawful 
authority  they  had  ere£ted  their  ftandard.  That  to  ven- 
ture his  life  for  his  fovereign  was  the  leaft  part  of  his  me- 
rit: He  had  even  thrown  down  his  arms  in  obedience  to 
the  facred  commands  of  the  king ;  and  had  refigned  to 
them  the  victory,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts, 
he  was  (till  enabled  to  difpute  witli  them.  That  no  blood 
had  ever  been  lhed  by  him  but  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
many  perfons  were  now  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to 
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^renounce  fente  nee  of  death  upon  him.  whole  life,  forfei-    CHAP. 
ted  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had  formerly  faved  from  the  fu-         LX. 
jry  of  the  fbldiers.  That  he  was  forry  to  find  no  better     t,>rv'0 
teitimonyof  their  return  to  allegiance  than  the  murder  of         *6«o. 
io  faithful  a  fubjetl,  in  whofe  death  the  king's  commif- 
hon  mult  be,  at  once,  io  highly  injured  and  -affronted,  ']  hat 
as  to  himfelf,  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and 
degrade  him  by  all  their  ftudied  indignities;  The  juflice 
of  his  caufe,  he  knew,  would  ennoble  any  fortune  j    nor 
had  he  other  affliction  than  to  fee  the   authority  of  his 
prince,  with  which  he  wasinvefted,  treated  with  fo  much 
ignominy.  And  that  he  now  joyfully   followed,  by  alike 
unjuft  fentence,  his  late  fovereign  ;  and  fhould  be  happy 
if,  in  his  future  ueltiny,he  could  follow  him  to  the  fame 
blifsful  manlions,  where  his  piety  and  humane  virtues  had 
already,  withoutdoubt,  fecured  himaneternal  rccompenfe. 

Mont  tost's  fentence  was  next  pronounced  again  ft 
him,  "  That  he,  James  Graham,"  (for  this  was  the  only 
name  they  vouchsafed  to  give  him)  "  lhculd  next  day 
"  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  crofs,  and  there  be  hanged  on  ;t 
"  gibbet,  thirty  feet  high,  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  t 
"  Then  be  taken  down,  his  head  be  cut  off  upon  a  fcaf- 
"  fold,  and  affixed  to  the  prifon :  Kis  legs  and  arms  be 
"  ftuck  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  : 
i(  His  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for  com- 
"  mon  malefactors ;  except  the  church,  upon  his  repen- 
"  tance,  mould  take  off  his  excommunication." 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immediate  death 
had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over  their  enemy, 
flocked  about  him,  and  infulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes. 
They  pronounced  his  damnation,  and  aflured  him,  that  the 
judgment,  which  he  was  fo  foon  to  fuffer,  would  prove 
but  an  eafy  prologue  to  that  which  he  mult  undergo 
hereafter.  They  next  offered  to  pray  with  him:  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  forms  of  imprecation 
which  they  called  prayers.  "  Lord,  vouchfafe  yet  to  touch 
*•  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorrigible  flnnerj 
"  this  wicked,  perjured,  traiterous,  and  profane  perfon, 
"  who  refuies  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  thy  church." 
Such  were  the  petitions,  which,  he  expected,  they  would, 
according  to  cuitom,  offer  up  for  him.  He  told  then:, 
that  they  were  a  miferably- deluded  and  deluding  people  ; 
and  would  fhortly  bring  their  country  under  the  molt 
infupportable  fervitude,  to  which  any  nation  had  ever 
been  reduced.  "  For  rny  part,"  added  he,  *«  I  am  much 
"  prouder  to  have  my  head  affixed  to  -he  place  where  it  is 
ntenced  to  ftand,  than  to  have  znv  picture  hzv.g  in 
Vol.'V,  '  ■  Nn 
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CH  AP. 
LX. 

1650. 


fl:  May. 


Executed. 


"  the  kings  bed-chamber.  So  far  from  being  forry  that 
"  my  quarters  are  to  be  fent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
"  I  wifh  I  had  limbs  enough  to  be  difperfed  into  all  the 
"  cities  of  Chriftendom,  there  to  remain  as  teftimonies  in 
"  favour  of  the  caufe  for  which  I  fuffer."  This  fentiment, 
that  very  evening,  while  in  prifon,  he  threw  into  verfe. 
'J  he  poem  remains  a  fignal  monument  of  his  heroic  fpirit^ 
and  no  delpicable  proof  of  his  poetical  genius. 

Now  was  led  forth,  amidft  the  infults  of  his  enemies 
and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  man  of  illuft rious  birth, 
and  of  the  greateft  renown  in  the  nation,  to  fuffer  for  hi* 
adhering  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  rights  of  his 
fovereign,  the  ingnominious  death  deftined  to  the  meaneif. 
malefactor.  Every  attempt,  which  the  infolenqe  of  the 
governing  party  had  made  to  fubdue  his  fpirit,  had  hither- 
to proved  fruitlefs :  They  made  yet  one  effort  more,  in 
this  laft  and  melancholy  fcene,  when  all  enmity,  arifing 
from  motives  merely  human,  is  commonly  foftened  and 
difarmed.  The  executioner  brought  that  book,  which  had 
been  publifhcd  in  elegant  Latin,  of  his  great  military 
actions,  and  tied  it  by  a  cord  about  his  neck.  Montrofe 
fmiled  at  this  new  inftance  of  their  malice.  He  thanked 
them,  however,  for  their  officious  zeal ;  and  faid,  that  he 
bore  this  teftimony  of  his  bravery  and  loyalty  with  more 
pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the  garter.  Having  afked, 
whether  they  had  any  mere  indignities  to  put  upon  him,, 
and  renewing  fome  devout  ejaculations,  he  patiently  en- 
dured the  laft  a£l  of  the  executioner. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  thirty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
gallant  marquis  of  Montrofe ;  the  man  whofe  military 
genius,  both  by  valour  and  conduct,  had  fhone  forth 
beyond  any  which,  during  thefe  civil  diforders,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  three  kingdoms.  'I  he  finer  arts  too,  he  had, 
in  his  youth,  fuccefsfully  cultivated;  and  whatever  was 
fublime,  elegant,  or  noble,  touchtd  his  great  foul.  Nor 
was  he  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  either  of  fociety  or  of 
love.  Something,  however, , of  the  vaji  and  unbounded) 
charac"t.erifed  his  actions  and  deportment ;  and  it  was 
merely  by  an  heroic  effort  of  duty,  that  he  brought  his 
mind,  impatient  of  fuperiority,  and  even  of  equality,  to 
pay  fuch  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 
V^^H,'•  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  fatisfied 
with  Montrofe's  execution.  Urrey,  whofe  inconftancy 
now  led  him  to  take  part  with  the  king,  fuffered  about  the 
fame  time  :  Spotifwood  of  Daerfie,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
fir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetie,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of 
them  of  birth  and  character,  underwent  a  like,  fate.  Thefe 
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were  taken   prifoners   with  Montrofe.     The  marquis  of    CH  A  P. 
Huntley,  about  a  year  before,  had  alio  fallen  a  victim  to         LX. 
the  feverity  of  the  covenanters.  L/~\~*v-' 

i  HE  pafl  fcene  difplays  in  a  full  light  the  barbarity  of         l(,SQ- 
this  theological  fa&ion  :  The  fequel  will  fuiliciently  dif- 
play  their  abfurdity. 

The  king,  in  confequence  of  his  agreement  with  the  23d  June, 
commiflionersof  Scotland,  fct  fail  for  that  country;  and 
being  efcorted  by  feven  Dutch  fliips  of  war,  who  were 
fent  to  guard  the  herring  fifhery,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of 
Cromartry.  Bef©re  he  was  permitted  to  land,  he  was  re- 
quired to  fign  the  covenant ;  and  many  fermons  and  lec- 
tures were  made  him,  exhorting  him  to  perfevere  in  that 
holy  confederacy*.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dumfermling, 
and  other  noblemen  of  that  party  ,whom  they  called  En-  t^n' 
gagers,  were  immediately  feparated  from  him,  and  oblig- 
ed to  retire  to  their  houfes,  where  they  lived  in  a  private 
manner,  without  truft  or  authority.  None  of  his  Englifh 
friends,  who  had  ferved  his  father,  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  kingdom.  The  king  himfelf  found  that  he 
was  confidered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  Hate,  and  that  the 
few  remains  of  royalty  which  he  pofTcfTed,  ferved  only  to 
draw  on  him  the  greater  indignities.  One  of  the  quarters  of 
Montrofe,  his  faithful  fervant,  who  had  borne  his  com- 
million,  had  been  fent  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  ftill  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  gates  when  he  paflld  by  that  placef. 
The  general  affembly,  and  afterwards  the  committee  of  es- 
tates and  the  army,  who  were  ^entirely  governed  by  the 
aflembly,  fet  forth  a  public  declaration,  in  which  they  pro- 
tefted,  "  that  they  did  not  efpoufe  any  malignant  quarrel 
"  or  party,  but  fought  merely  on  their  former  grounds 
"  or  principles  ;  that  they  disclaimed  all  the  fins  and  guilt 
"  of  the  king,  and  of  his  houfe ;  nor  would  they  own  him 
<c  or  his  intereft,  otherwife  than  with  a  fubordination  to 
*f  God,  and  fo  far  as  he  owned  and  profecuted  the  caufe 
"  of  God,  and  acknowledged  the  fins  of  his  houfe,  and 
"  of  his  former  ways:}:." 

The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  and  having  no  af- 
furance  of  life  or  liberty,  farther  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  fancy  of  thefe  auftere  zealots,  was  conftrained  to  em- 
brace a  meafure,  which  nothing  but  the  necefiity  of  his 
affairs,  and  his  great  youth  and  inexperience,  could  excufe.  jfoh  Aug-. 
He  ifl~ued  a  declaration,    fuch  a*s  they  required  of  him.§ 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  Difcourfes.  p.  159. 
I  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  Difcourfei,  p.  160. 
J  Ibid.  p.  J66,  167.  J  It u 
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CHAP.     He  there  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  difpenfaticns  of 
LX.        providence,  by  which  he  was  recovered  from  the  fnarc  ot 
\~*~v-*>J    evil  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of  the  righte- 
*6j<x        cufnefs  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to  caft  himlelf 
and  his  interefts  wholly  upon  God.    He  defired  to    be 
deeply  humbled  and  afEitled  in  fpiriir,  becaufe  of  his  fa- 
ther's following  wicked  meafures,  oppofing  the  covenant 
and  the  wofk  of  reformation,  and  (bedding  the  blood  of 
Gcd's  people  throughout  all  his  dominions :  He  lament- 
ed the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in 
his  father's  houfe  ;  a  matter  of  great  offence,  he  faid,  re 
all  the   proteftant  churches,  and  a  great  provocation   to' 
him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  vifiting  the  fins  of  the  father 
upon  the  children.  He  profefTed,  that  he  would  have  no 
enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant ;  and  that  he  de- 
tefted  all  popery,  fuperfi  ition,  prelacy,  herefy,  fehifm,  and 
profanenefs:  And  was  refolved  not  to  tolerate,  lr.uch  lefs; 
to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of  his  dominions.  He 
declared,  that  he  mould  never  love  or  favour  thofe  who 
had  fo  little  confeience  as  to  follow  his  interefts,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  gofpel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
And  he  expreiTed  his  hope,  that,  whatever  ill  fuccefs  his 
former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon  his  caufe,  yet  now, 
havinjr  obtained  mercy  to  be  on  God's  fide,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own  caufe  fubordinate  to  that  of  God,  divine, 
providence  would  crown  his  arms  with  victory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffident  of 
the  king's  fincerity.  The  facility  which  he  discovered  in 
yielding  whatever  was  required  of  him,  made  them  fuf- 
pe£l,  that  he  regarded  all  his  conceffions  merely  as  ridi- 
culous farces,  to  which  he  muft  of  neceflity  fubmit.  They 
had  another  trial  prepared  for  him.  Inftead  of  the  folem- 
nity  of  his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were  re- 
folved that  he  mould  pafs  through  a  public  humiliation, 
and  do  penance  before  the  whole  people.  They  fent  him 
twelve  articles  of  repentance,  which  he  was  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  the  king  had  agreed,  that  he  would  fubmit  to 
this  indignity.  The  various  tranfgrefltons  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  together  with  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  arc 
again  enumerated  and  aggravated  in  thefe  articles ;  and 
farther  declarations  were  iniifted  on,  that  he  fought  the 
reftoration  of  his  rights  for  the  fole  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, and  in  fubordination  to  the  kingdom  of  Chriit*.  In 
fhovt,  having  exalted  the  altar  above  the  throne,  and 
brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  the  clergy  were  refolved 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  Difcourfes,  p.  178, 
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■jo  trample  on  it,  and  vilify  it,  by  every  inftnnce  of  con-     CHAP 
turnely,  which  their  prcfent  influence  enabled  them  to         LX. 
impofc  upon  their  unhappy  princa.  <^~v~*>*j> 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority  entirely         l6i^* 
annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character   degraded.   He  was 
ccnfulted  in  no  public  mcafure.    Me  was  not  called  to 
aflift  at  any  councils.  His  favour  was  fufficient  to  difcre- 
dit  any  pretender  to  office  or  advancement.     All  efforts 
which  he  made  to  unite   the  oppofite  parties,  increafed 
the  fufpicion  which  the  covenanters  had  entertained  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  not  eniirely  their  own.  Argyle,  who 
by  fubtleties  and  compliance^,  was  partly  led  and  partly 
governed  by  this  wild  faction,  {till   turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  advances  which  the  kin:;  made  to  enter  into  confidence 
with  him.  Malignant*  and  Engagers  continued  to  be  the 
objects  of  general  hatred  and  perfecution;  and  whoever 
was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  failed  not  to  have  one   or 
other   of  thefe  epithets  affixed  to  him.  The  fanaticifm 
which  prevailed,  being  fo  full  of  four  and  angry  princi- 
ples, and  fo  overcharged  with  various  antipathies,  had  ac- 
quired a  new  object  of  abhorrence:  Thefe  were  the  Sor- 
cerers. So  prevalent  was  the  opi.  ion  of  witchcraft,  that 
great  numoers,  .'.ccufed  of  that  crime,  were  burnt  by  fen- 
tence  of  the  mabiitrates  throughout  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
In  a  village  near  Berwic,  which  contained  only  fourteen 
houfes,  fourteen  perfons  were  punilhed  by  fire*  ;  and  it 
became  a  fciencs,  ewry  where  much  ftudied  and  cultiva- 
ted, to  diftinguifh  a  true  witch  by  proper  trials  and  fymp- 
tomsf. 

The  advance  of  the  Englifh  army  under  Cromwel  wan 
not  able  to  appeafe  or  foften  the  animofities  among  the 
parties  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  ftiii  refoiute  to  ex- 
clude all  but  their  more  zealous  adherents.  As  i'oon  as  the 
Englifh  parliament  found  that  the  treaty  between  the  king 
and  the  Scots  would  probably  terminate  in  an  accommo- 
dation, they  made  preparations  for  a  war,  which,  they  faw, 
would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable.  Cromwel,  having  broken 
the  force  and  courage  of  the  Irifh,  was  fent  for;  and  he  left 
the  command  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  who  governed  that 
kingdom  in  the  character  of  deputy,  and  with  vigilance 
and  mdultry  perfevered  in  the  work  of  fubduing  and  ex- 
pelling the  natives. 

It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  dill  retained  the 
name  of  general,  would  continue  to  act  againft  Scotland, 
and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces  ;  a  Ration  for  which 

»  Whitlockc,  p.  404,  408.  |  Ibid.  p.  396.  4t3. 
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CHAP,     he  was  well  qualified,  and  where  alone  he  made  any  fi- 
LX.         gure.  But  Fairfax,   though  he  had  allowed  the  army   to 
{^/~Y\J     make  ufe  of  his  name  in  murdering  their  fovereign,  and 
*<>5o.        offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  had  entertained  un- 
furmountable  fcruples  againft  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he 
contidered  as  zealous  prefbyterians,  and  united  to  Eng- 
land by  the  facred  bands  of  the  covenant.  He  was  farther 
difgufted  at  the  extremities  into  which  he  had  already 
been  hurried  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  repugnance  by 
.    the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had  great  influence  over 
him,  and  was  herfelf  much  governed  by  the  prefbyterian 
clergy.  A  committee  of  parliament  was   fent  to  reafon 
with  him  ;  and  Cromwel  was  of  the  number.  In  vain  did 
they  urge  that  the  Scots  had  firfl  broken  the  covenant  by 
their  invafion  of  England  under  Hamilton  ;  and  that  they 
would  furely  renew  their  hoftile  attempts,  if  not  preven- 
ted by  the  vigorous  meafures  of  the  commonwealth.  Crom- 
wel, who  knew  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  Fairfax  in  every 
thing  which  he  regarded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured 
to  folicit  him  with  the  utmoft  earneftnefs  j  and  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  fhed  tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  occafion. 
No  one  could  fufpetl  any  ambition  in  the  man,  who  la- 
boured fo  zealoufly  to  retain  his  general  in  that  high  of- 
fice, which,  he  knew,  he  himfelf  was  entitled  to  fill.  The 
fame  warmth  of  temper  which  made  Cromwel  a  frantic 
enthufiaft,  rendered  him  the  mod  dangerous  of  hypo- 
crits  ;    and  it  was  to  this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his 
courage  and  capacity,  that  he  owed  all  his  wonderful  iuc- 
ceffes.  By  the  contagious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged 
every  one  to  co-operate  with  him   in  his  meafures;  and 
entering  cafily  and  affectionately  into  every  part  which 
he  was  difpoied  to  act,  he  was  enabled,  even  after  multi- 
plied deceits,  to  cover,  under  a  tempefl  of  paffion,  all  his 
crooked  fchemes  and  profound  artifices. 

Fairfax  having  rcligned  his  commiffion,  it  was  bellow- 
ed on  Cromwel,  who  was  declared  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  in  England.  This  command,  in  a  common- 
wealth, which  flood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the  utmoft 
importance  ;  and  was  the  chief  ftep  which  this  ambitious 
politician  had  yet  made  towards  fovereign  power.  He  im- 
mediately marched  his  forces,  and  entered  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  x  6,009  men 

The  command  of  the  Scotlifh  army  was  given  to  Lefly, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a  very  proper  plan  of 
defence.  He  entrenched  himfelf  in  a  fortified  camp  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove 
from  the  counties  of  Merfe  and  the  Lothians  every  thing 
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which  could  fervc  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Englifh  army.  CHAP. 
Crom  wel  advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  endeavoured  LX. 
by  every  expedient  to  bring  Lefley  to  a  battle  :  The  pru-  C^/^/XJ 
dent  Scotchman  knew  that,  though  fuperior  in  numbers,  1650. 
his  army  was  much  inferior  in  discipline  to  the  Englifh ; 
and  he  carefully  kept  himfelf  within  his  entrenchments. 
By  ikirmifhes  and  ,fmall  rencounters  he  tried  to  confirm 
the  fpirits  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  thefe 
enterpriles.  His  army  daily  increafed  both  in  numbers 
and  courage.  The  king  came  to  the  camp ;  and  having 
exerted  himfelf  in  an  action,  gained  on  the  affedtions  of 
the  foldiery,  who  were  more  dcfirous  of  ferving  under  a 
young  prince  of  fpirit  and  vivacity,  than  under  a  commit- 
tee of  talking  gown-men.  1  he  clergy  were  alarmed. 
-They  ordered  Charles  immediately  to  leave  the  camp. 
They  alio  purged  it  carefully  of  about  4000  Malignant* 
and  Engagers,  whofe  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend  the  king, 
and  who  were  the  foldiers  of  chief  credit  and  experience 
in  the  nation*.  They  then  concluded,  that  they  had  an 
army  compofed  entirely  of  faints,  and  could  not  be  bea- 
ten. They  murmured  extremely,  not  only  againft  their 
prudent  general,  but  alfo  againft  the  Lord,  on  account  of 
his  delays  in  giving  them  deliverance-}-;  and  they  plainly 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  not  fave  them  from  the  Lnglifh 
iectaries,  he  mould  no  longer  be  their  GodJ.  An  advan-, 
tage  having  offered  itfelf  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the 
general  from  making  ufe  of  it,  left  he  fhould  involve  the 
nation  in  the  guilt  of  fabbath  breaking. 

Cromwel  found  himfelf  in  a  very  bad  fituation.  He 
had  no  provifions  but  what  he  received  by  fea.  He  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  bring  thefe  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities ;  and  his  army  was  reduced  to  difficulties.  He  re- 
tired to  Dunbar.  Lefley  followed  him,  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town. 
There  lay  many  difficult  pafTes  between  Dunbar  and  Ber- 
wic,  and  of  thefe  Lefley  had  taken  pofleffion.  The  Eng- 
lifh general  was  reduced  to  extremities.  He  had  even  em- 
braced a  refolution  of  fending  by  fea  all  his  foot  and  ar- 
tillery to  England,  and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  ha- 
zards, with  his  cavalry.  The  madnefs  of  the  Scottifh  ec- 
clefiaftics  faved  him  from  this  lofs  and  difhonour. 

Night  and  day  theminifters  had  been  wreftling  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  they  fancied  that 
they  had  at  laft  obtained  the  victory.  Revelations,  they 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker,  p.  t6j,  f  Id.  p.  168. 
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CHAT,     laid,  were  made  them-,  that  the   feciarian  and  heretical 
LX.         army,  together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwel,  was  deli- 
LTVW     vered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  faith  of  thefe  vifions, 
^jo,         they  forced  their  genera!,  in  fyke  of  his  remonftrances,  to 
defcend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  u.ng- 
f    ^l  m  l'ieir  retreat-  Cromwel,  looking  through  a  glafs, 
X)«obar.     **w  tnc  enemy's  camp  in  motion  ;  and  foretold,  without 
the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them 
into  J/is  hands.  He  gave  orders  immediately  for  an  attack. 
3d  Sept.    In  this  battle  it  was  eafily  obferved  that  nothing,  in  mili- 
tary actions,  can  fupply  the  place  of  discipline  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  real  danger,  where 
men  are  not  a-ccu  Homed   to  it,  the  fumes  of  emhufiufm 
prefently  diffipate,  and  lofe  their  influence.  The  Scots, 
though  double  in  number  to  the  Englifh,  were  foon  put 
to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great  (laughter.  The  chief,  if 
not  only,  refiftance  was  made  by  one  regiment  of  High- 
landers, that  part  of  the  army  which  was  the  leaft  infec- 
ted with  fanaticifm.  No  victory  could  be  more  complete 
than  this  which  was  obtained  by  Cromwel.  About  3000 
of  the  enemy  were  fiain,  and  9000  taken  prifoners.  Crom- 
wel purfued  his  advantage,  and  took  pofTeflion  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith.  The  remnant  of  theScottifh  army  fled 
to  Stirling.  The  approach  of  the  winter  feafon    and  an 
ague,  which  feized  Cromwel,  kept  him  from  pufhing  the 
victory  any  farther. 

Tkk  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told  the  Lord, 
that  to  them  it  was  little  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  cftates, 
but  to  him  it  was  a  great  lofs  to  fuffer  his  ele<£t  to  be  de- 
itroyed*.  They  publifhed  a  declaration,  containing  the 
Caufe  of  their  late  misfortunes.  Thefe  vifitations  they  af- 
cribed  to  the  manifold  provocations  of  the  king's  hcufc, 
of  which  they  feared  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  repented; 
the  fecret  intrufion  of  malignants  into  the  king's  family, 
and  even  into  the  camp  ;  the  leaving  of  a  molt  malignant 
and  profane  guard  of  horfe,  who,  being  fent  for  to  be 
purged,  came  two  days  before  the  defeat,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  fight  with  the  army  ;  the  owning  of  the  king's 
quarrel  by  many  without  fubordination  to  religion  and  li- 
berty ;  and  the  carnal  felf-keeping  of  fome,  together  with 
the  neglect  of  family  prayers  by  others. 

Cko.ywel,  having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  war  of  the 
fword,  took  up  the  pen  again!!  the  Scottifh  ecclefiafiics. 
He  wrote  them  fome  polemical  letteis,  in  v hich  he 
maintained  the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology. 

•  Sir  lehvard  Walker. 
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H?  tOotfc  care  likewife  ro  retort  on  them  their  favourite    CHAP. 
at        lent  of  providence  ;  and  a  Iked  therrt,  Whether  the        L}£. 
Lord      td  not  decleared  againft  therri  ?   But  the  m'mifters     L,/~/>J, 

that  the  lame  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were  I°iI- 
j.  ■  as,  to  them  v/ere  trials-,  and  they  replied,  t! 
t.  Lord  liad  only  hid  his  face  for  a  time,  from  Jacob. 
Bit  Crornwcl  infilled,  that  the  appeal  had  Ween  made  to 
God  in  the  nioft;  expfefs  and  folernn  manner,  and  that, 
in  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  an  irrevocable  deciiion  had  been 
awarded  in  favour  o^  the  Englifll  army". 

Thc  defeu  of  the  Scots  was  regarded  by  the  king  a?, 
a  fortunate  event.  The  armies,  which  fought  on  both  fides, 
wvre  almofl;  equally  his  enemies  ;  and  the  vanquiihed 
were  now  obliged  to  give  him  feme  more  authority,  and 
apply  to  him  for  fupport.  The  parliament  was  fummoncd 
to  meet  at  St.  Johnltone's.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and 
ail  the  Engagers,  were  admitted  into  court  and  camp,  ou 
condition  of  doing  public  penance,  and  expreiling  repen- 
tance for  their  late  trangrefnons.  Some  Milignants  alio 
creeped  in  under  various  pretences.  The  intended  humi- 
liation or  penance  of  the  king  was  changed  into  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation,  which  was  performed  at  Scone  January  U 
With  great  pomp  and  folemnity.  But  amid  it  all  this  ap- 
pearance of  refpect,  Charles  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
mod  rigid  covenanters  :  And  though  treated  with  civility 
and  courtefy  by  Argyle,  a  man  of  parts  and  addrefs,  he 
Was  little  better  than  a  prifoner,  and  was  Mill  expofed  to 
all  the  rudenefs  and  pedantry  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

Tilts  young  prince  was  in  a  fitu atioit  which  very  ill 
fuked  his  temper  and  difpofition.  All  thofe  good  qualities 

*  This  is  thclK-fl  of  Oomwcl's  wretched  compositions  that  remain?, 
and  we  fhall  here  extra,  t  a  paflagtf  out  of  it;  "  You  fay  you  have  not 
"  fa  learned  Chrifl  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  our  can:  j  upon  events.  We) 
•*  could  with  that  biindnefs  liad  not  been  upon  yajtr  eyes  to  all  thofa 
"  marvellous  difpenfatidm,  which  God  had  wrought  lately  in  England. 
"  B  it  did  dot  you  folcmnly  appeal  and  pray?  D'd  not  we  do  fo  too? 
u  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think,  with  fear  and  trembling,  of  the 
"  hand  of  ihe  great  God,  in  this  mighty  and  ftrangc  appearance  of  his, 
"  hut  ctm  (lightly  call  it  an  cwni  ?  were  not  both  your  and  our  ex- 
tatdans  renewed  from  time  to  time,  while1  we  waited  on  Ciod,  tofe« 

which  way  he  would  manifeu  hirafelf  upon  oar  appeals?  And  ihall 
"  we,   afttr  all  thefe  oar  prayers,  fadings,  tears,  expectations,  and 

folemh  appeal-,  call  thefe  nieie  events ?  Tfw  I.jrd  pity  vou.  Surety 
"  we  fear,  becauie  it  has  been  a  merciful  and  a  ^-'acious  deliverance  to 
"  us. 

"  I  befeech  you  in  the  boweh  of  Chrifl,  fearch  after  the  rcir.d  of  the 
"  Lord  in  it  toward'-,  you,  and  we  fiiall  help  yea  by  our  prayers  that 
*'  you  may  find  ir.  For  yet,  if  we  know  our  heart  a:  all,  car  bowels  do 

in  Ciirut  yearn  ai;  .  in  Scotland-" 

Thurlof,  vol,  i.  p.  Tj8, 

Vol.  V.  O  o 
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CH/VP*    which  he  pofleffed,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  hf«- 
LX.        geiitfcman-iUte,  difengagad  behaviour,  were  here  fo  many 

L/""Y~\J  vice:;  •,  v.:\d  his  love  of  eafe,  liberty,  and  pleafure,  was  re- 
";x.  garded  as  the  highelt  enormity.  Though  artful  in  the 
practice  of  courtly  diffimulation,  the  fan&ified  flyle  was 
utterly  unknown  to  him  ;.  and  he  never  could  mould  his 
deportment  into  that  ftardhed  grimace,  which  the  -cove- 
nanters required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  converfion.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  v;as  the  only  Englifh  courtier  al- 
lowed to  attend  him  j  and,  by  his  ingenious  talent  for 
ridicule  he  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to 
lus  mafter.  While  fo  many  objects  of  derifion  furrounded 
them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  altogether  infenfible  to  the 
temptation,  and  wholly  to  fupprefs  the  laugh.  Obliged  to 
attend  from  morning  to  night  at  prayers  and  fermons,  they 
betrayed  evident  fymptoms  of  wcarinefs  or  contempt. 
The  clergy  never  could  efteem  the  king  fufficiently  re- 
generated :  And  by  continual  exhortations,  remonflrancesy 
and  reprimands,  they  ftiil  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a 
j'uftcr  fenfe  of  his  fpiritual  duty. 

The  king's  paffion  for  the  fair  could  not  altogether  be 
retrained.  He'  had  once  been  obferved  ufmg  fome  fami- 
liarities with  a  young  woman  ;  and  a  committee  of  minis- 
ters was  appointed  to  reprove  him  for  a  behaviour  fo  un- 
becoming a  covenanted  monarch.  The  fpokefman  of  the 
committee,  one  Douglafs,  began  with  a  fevere  afpect,  in- 
formed the  king  that  great  feandal  had  been  given  to  the 
godly,  enlarged  on  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and  conclud- 
ed with  exhorting  his  majefty,  whenever  he  was  difpofed 
to  amufe  himfelf,  to  be  more  careful,  for  the  future,  in 
{hutting  the  window  s.  This  delicacy,  fo  unufual  to  the 
place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man,  was  remarked  by 
the  king  •,  and  he  never  forgot  the.  obligation. 

The  king,  {hocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and,  perhaps, 
ltill  more  tired  with  all  the  formalities,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty. 
General  Middieton,  at  the  head  of  fome  royalifts,  being 
profcribed  by  the  covenanters,  kept  in  the  mountains,  ex- 
pecting fome  opportunity  of  ferving  his  mafter.  The  king 
refolved  to  join  this  body.  He  fecretly  made  his  efcape 
from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the  Highlands.  Colonel 
Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of  horfe,  was  fent  in  purluii: 
of  him.  He  overtook  the  king,  and  perfuaded  him  to  re- 
turn. The  royal. its  being  too  weak  to  fupporthim,  Charles 
was  the  more  eafily  induced  to  comply.  This  incident 
procured  him  afterwards  better  treatment  and  more  au- 
thority ;.the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  driving  him,  by 
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their  rigours,  to  fome  defperate  resolution.  Argyle  renew-     CHAP 
edhis  courtihip  to  the  king,  ;md  the  Icing,  with  equal  djf-         i 
Simulation,  pretended  to  repofe  great  confidence  in  Argyle.     *—*"-* r~U 
He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to         tl$i. 
marry  that  nobleman's  daughter  :  But  he  had  to  do  with 
a  man  too  wife  to  be  feduced  by  fuch  grofs  artifices. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the  Scottifh  army 
was  affemb'ed  under  Hamilton  and  Lefley ;  and  the  king 
was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  The  forces  of  the  wefhern 
counties,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  their  country,  were  refolute  not  to  unite  their 
caufe  with  that  of  an  army  which  admitted  any  engagers 
or  malignants  among  them  ;  and  they  kept  in  a  body 
apart  under  Ker.  They  called  themfelves  the  Protejierl ; 
and  their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  againit  the 
king  and  againft  Cromwel.  The  other  party  were  deno- 
minated Refoluiioners :  and  thefe  diftin&ions  continued 
long  after  to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 

Charles  encamped  at  theTorwood  ;  and  his  generals 
refolved  to  conduit  themfelves  by  the  fame  cautious  max- 
ims which,  fo  long  as  they  were  embraced,  had  been  fuc- 
cefsful  during  the  former  campaign.  The  town  of  Stir- 
ling lay  at  his  back,  and  the  whole  north  fupplied  him 
with  provifions.  Strong  entrenchments  defended  his  front; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  Cromwel  made  every  attempt  to 
bring  him  to  an  engagement.  After  lofing  much  time,  the 
Lnglifh  general  fent  Lambert  over  the  frith  into  Fife, 
with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  the  provifions  of  the  ene- 
my. Lambert  fell  upon  Holborne  and  Brown,  who  com- 
manded a  party  of  the  Scots,  and  put  them  to  rent  with 
great  daughter.  Cromwel,  alfo  pafl'ed  over  with  his  whole 
army  ;  and  lying  at  the  back  of  the  king,  made  it  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  keep  his  poft  any  longer. 

Charles,  reduced  to  defpair,  embraced  a  refolution 
worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  empire.  Having 
the  v/ay  open,  he  refolved  immediately  to  march  into 
England  \  where  he  expected  that  all  his  friends,  and  all 
thofe  who  were  difcontented  with  the  prefent  government, 
would  flock  to  his  Standard.  Heperfuaded  the  generals  to 
enter  into  the  fame  views  ;  and  with  one  con  fent,  the  ar- 
my, to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  rofe  from  their  camp, 
and  advanced  by  great  journies  towards  the  fouth. 

Cromwel  was  furprifed  at  this  movement  of  the  roy- 
al army.  Wholly  intent  on  offending  his  enemy,  he  had 
cxpofed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and  faw  the  king 
with  numerous  forces  marching  into  England  ;  where. 
bis  prefence,  from  the  general  hatred  which  prevailed 
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CHAP.    2gainil  the  parliament,    was  capable  of  producing  foxie 

XX.         great  revolution.  But  if  this  conduct  was  an  overfight  in 
ilS~Y\J     Cromwel,  be  quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigilance  and  ac- 

X6ji.  tivity.  He  difpatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  exhorting 
them  not  to  be  dihnayed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots : 
He  fent  orders  every  where  for  aiTcmbling  forces  to  cp- 
pofe  the  king  :  He  ordered  Lambert  with  a  body  of  caval- 
ry to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  infefi 
their  march  :  and  he  himfelf,  leaving  Monk  with  7000 
men  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland;,  followed  the 
king  with  all  the  expedition  poflible, 

Ckarl.es  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  increafiug  his  army,  i  he  Scots,  terrified  at  the 
profpecl  of  fo  hazardous  an  enterpnfe,  fell  off  in  great 
numbers.  TheEnglifh  prefbyterians,  having  no  warning 
given  them  of  the  king's  approach,  were  not  prepared  to 
join  him.  To  the  rcyalifts,  this  meafure  was  equally  un- 
expected ;  and  they  were  farther  deterred  from  joining 
the  Sccttiih  army,  cy  the  orders  which  the  committee  of 
minifters  had  iffued,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  defpe- 
rate  extremity,  who  would  not  fubfcribe  the  covernn-t. 
The  earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  Ifle  of  Man,  where  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  his  independence,,  was  employed  in  le- 
vying forces  in  Che  (hire  and  Lancalhirc  ;  but  was  loon 
fuppreficd  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  army.  And  the 
king,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  found  that  his  for- 
ces, extremely  harafled  by  a  hafty  and  fatiguing  march, 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rofe  from  his 
C2rr.p  in  the  Tcrwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  cftablifhed  government,  that 
the  commonwealth,  though  founded  in  ufurpation  the 
meft  unjufl  and  unpopular,  had  authority  fufiicient  to 
raife  every  where  the  militia  of  the  counties  ;  and  thefe, 
united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent  all  their  efforts  agsinft 

3d  Sept.  the  king.  With  an  army  of  about  30,000  men,  Cromwel 
fell  upon  Worcefter  j 'and  attacking  it  on  all  fides,  and 
meeting  with  little  rehflance,  except  from  duke  Hamilton 
and  general  Middleton,  broke  in  upon  the  difordered  rby- 

Banle  of    alifts.  The  ftreets  of  the  city  were  ftrowed  with  dead. 

"U'orcci-  Hamilton,  a  nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  MafTey  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  ;  the 
king  himfelf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour, 
was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottifh  army  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  country  people,  inflamed 
with  national  antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  efca- 
ped  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  king  left  Worcefter  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 


ttx. 
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and,  without  halting,  travelled  about  twenty- fix  miles,  in     CH.A?, 
company  with  fifty  or  fixty  of  bis  friends.  To.  provide  for  LX. 

his  fafecy,  he  thought  it  beft  to  feparatc  himfclf  trom  his  ^-»-~v^--^ 
companions;  ami  he  left  them  without  communicating  T1  j!1'  • 
his  intentions  to  any  df  them.  By  the  eari  of  Derby's  direc-  tfcape 
tions,  he  went  to  Bofcobel,  a  lone  houfe  in  the  borders  of 
Stafford  (hire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer.  To 
this  man  Charles  eutruded  himfcif.  The  man  had  dignity 
of  fentiments  much  above  his  condition  ;  and  though 
death  was  denounced  againd  ail  who  concealed  the  king, 
and  a  great  reward  promifed  to  anv  one  who  mould  betray 
him,  he  pro  felled  and  maintained  unfliaken  fidelity.  He 
took  th?  ailillance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally  honoura- 
ble with  himfeif ;  and  having  clothed  the  king  in  a  garb 
like  their  own,  thty  led  him  into  the  neighbouring  wood, 
put  a  biil  into  his  hand,  and  pretended  to  employ  them- 
selves in  cutting  faggots.  Some  nights  he  lay  upon  draw 
in  the  houfe,  and  fed  on  fuch  homely  fare  as  it  afforded. 
For  a  better  concealment,  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where 
he  fheltered  himfeif  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  faw  feveral  foidiers  pafs  by.  Ail 
of  them  were  intent  in  fearch  of  the  king;  and  fame  ex- 
preficd,  in  his  hearing,  their  earned  wifhes  of  foiling  him. 
This  tree  waa  afterwardl  denominated  the  Roya/  Oak;  and 
for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with 
great  veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and  could 
neither  day  in  his  retreat,  nor  dir  a  dep  from  it,  without 
the  mod  eminent  danger.  Fear,  hopes,  and  party  zeal,  in- 
terellcd  multitudes  to  difcover  him  ;  and  even  the  fmalleft 
indifcretioi!  of  his  friends  might  prove  fatal.  Having  join- 
ed lord  Wilmot,  who  was  fkulking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  agreed  to  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  colonel 
Lane,  a  zealous  royaiid,  who  lived  at  Bentiey,  not  many 
miles  didant.  The  king's  feet  were  fo  hurt  by  walking 
about  iri  heavy  boots  or  countrymen's  (hoes  which  did  not 
fit  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  on  horfeback ;  and 
he  travelled  in  this  Gtuarion  to  fiently,  attended  by  the 
Penderelb,  who  had  been  fo  faithful  to  him.  Lane  formed 
a  fcheme  for  his  journey  to  Briftol,  where,  it  was  hoped, 
he  would  find  a  (nip,  in  which  he  might  tranfport  himfeif. 
r  kinfwoman,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  with* 
in  three  miles  of  that  city,  and  was  with  child,  very  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery.  He  obtained  a  pafs  (for,  during 
thofe  times  of  confufion,  this  precaution  was  requifite) 
for  his  fider  Jane  Lane  and  a  (errant,  to  travel  towards 
Briftol,  under  pretence  of  vifiting  and  attending  her  rela* 
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CH  A  P.     tion.  The  king  rode  before  the  lady,  and  perfonated  the 

LX.         fervant. 
L/"Y.AJ         When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs.  Lane  pretended 

*Sji»  that  (he  had  brought  along  as  her  fervant  a  poor  lad,  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  fon,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague  ;  and 
{he  begged  a  private  room  for  him,  where  he  might  be 
quiet.  Though  Charles  kept  himfelf  retired  in  this  cham- 
ber, the  butler,  one  Pope,  foon  knew  him:  The  king  was 
alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep 
the  fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  mafter  ;  and 
he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  fhip,  it  was  found,  would  for  a  month,  fet  fail  from 
Brifio!,  cither  for  France  or  Spain;  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  el fe where  for  a  paffage.  He  entrufled  hirh- 
felf  to  colonel  Windham  of  Dorfetfhire,  an  affectionate 
partifan  of  the  royal  family.  The  natural  effect:  of  the 
long  civil  wars,  and  of  the  furious  rage  to  which  all  men 
were  wrought  np  in  their  different  factions,  was,  that  eve- 
ry one's  inclinations  and  affections  were  thoroughly 
known,  and  even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  mod  men, 
l>y  the  variety  of  incidents,  had  been  put  to  trial.  The  roy- 
alifts  too,  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to  make  con- 
cealments in  their  houfes  for  themfelves,  their  friends,  or 
more  valuable  effects  ;  and  the  arts  of  eluding  the  enemy 
had  been  frequently  practifed.  AH  thefe  circumftances 
proved  favourable  to  the  king  in  the  prefent  exigency.  As 
he  often  pafied  through  the  hands  of  catholics,  the  Pfie/Ps 
Hole,  as  they  called  it,  the  place  where  they  were  obliged 
to  conceal  their  perfecuted  priefts,  was  fonietimes  em- 
ployed for  fheltering  their  d  if  t  re  fled  fovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  afked  leave  to 
cult  the  important  fecret  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
four  fervants,  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  rely.  Of  all  thefe, 
no  one  proved  wanting  either  in  honour  or  difcretion. 
The  venerable  old  matron,  on  the  reception  of  her  royal 
gueft,  exprefied  the  utmoft  joy,  that  having  loft,  without 
regret,  three  fons  and  one  grand-child  in  defence  of  his 
father,  fhe  was  now  referved,  in  her  declining  years,  to  be 
inftrumental  in  the  prefervation  of  himfelf.  Windham 
told  the  king,  that  fir  Thomas,  his  father,  in  the  year  1636, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons. 
"  My  children,"  faid  he,  "  we  have  hitherto  feen  ferene 
"  and  quiet  times,  under  our  three  laft  fovereigns  :  But 
«  I  muft  now  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  ftorms. 
M  Factions  arife  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the  tranquil- 
.  "  lity  of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  happen,  do 
«<  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere 
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«  to  the  crown.  1  charge  you  never  to  forfake  the  crown,     C 11  A  1. 
<l  though  it  fliould   hang  upon  a   bufh."  »«  Thefe  1  LX. 

«  words,"  added  Windham,  "  made  Inch  impreffions  on  all 
««  our  breads,  that  the  many  afflictions  of  tKefc  fad  times 
<s  could  never  efface  their  indelible  characters."  From 
innumerable  initanees,  it  appears  how  deep-rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Englilb  gentry  of  that  age  was  the  principle 
of  loyalty  to  their  fovereign ;  that  noble  and  generous 
principle  inferior  only  in  excellence  to  the  more  enlarged 
and  more  enlightened  affection  towards  a  legal  conftitu- 
tion.  But  during  thofc  times  of  military  ufurpation,  thefe 
pa  (Rons  were  the  fame. 

The  king  continued  feveral  days  in  Windham 'a  houfe  •, 
and  ail  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, remained  in  the  moft  anxious  fufpenfe  with  regard 
to  his  fortunes  :  \o  one  could  conjecture  .whether  lie 
were  dead  or  alive  j  and  the  report  of  his  death  being  ge- 
nerally believed,  happily  relaxed  the  vigilant  fearch  of  his 
enemies.  Trials  were  made  to  procure  a  veii'el  for  his  ti- 
eape ;  but  he  ftill  met  with  difappointments.  Having  left 
Windham's  houfe,  he  was  obliged  again  to  return  to  it. 
He  palled  through  many  other  adventures;  affumed  differ- 
ent difguifesj  in  every  ilep  was  expofed  to  imminent  perils; 
and  received  daily  proo  s  of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment. The  Lgacicy  of  a  fmith,  who  remarked  that 
his  horfe's  fhoes  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in  the 
weft,  as  he  pretended,  once  detected  him  ;  and  he  nar- 
rowly efcaped.  At  Shoreham  in  Suffex  a  veffel  was  at  Lift 
found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been  known  to  fo 
many,  that  if  he  had  not  let  fail  in  that  critical  moment, 
it  had  been  impoffrble  for  him  to  efeape.  After  one  and 
forty  days  concealment,  he  arrived  iafely  at  Fefcamp  m 
Normandy.  No  lefs  than  forty  men  and  women  had  al 
different  times  been  privy  to  his  concealment  and  ef- 
eape.* 

The  battle  of  Worceftcr  afforded  Cromwel  what  he 
called  his  crowning  mercy\.  So  elated  was  he,  that  he  in- 
tended to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two  of  his  generals,. 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood  ;  but  was  dilTuaded  by  his  friends 
from  exerting  this  act  of  regal  authority.  His  power  and 
ambition  were  too  great  to  brook  fub  million  to  the  empty 
name  of  a  republic,  which  ftood  chiefly  by  his  influence, 
and  was  fupportcd  by  his  victories.  How  early  he  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  taking  into  hi,  hand  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment is  uncertain.  We  are  only  affured,  that  he  now 

•  ikathe's  Chronicle,  p.  30L  f  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  juc.  p.  47- 
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discovered  to  his  intimate  friends  thefc  afpiring  views  * 
and  even  expreOeu  a  defire  of  aflUming  the  rank  of  king, 
which  he  had  contributed,  with  fuck  fecminff    zeal,  to 
*6i*-        ab-jiifh*.  ° 

The  con-      ^  The  Iktle  popularity  and  credit  acquired  by  therepub- 
■wealth.        $c^n*i>  fcwthcr  Simulated  the  ambition  of  this  enterprifi ng 
politician.  Thefe  men  had    not  that  large   thought,  nor 
thole   comprchenfive  views,    which  might  qualify  them 
for  aging  the  part  of  legislators  :  Selfifli  aims  and  bigotry 
chiefly  engroffed  their  attention.  They  carried  theirYigid 
aufterity  lb  far  as  to  enac~c  a  law,  declaring   fornication, 
after  the  hril  acl,  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergyf . 
They  made  fmall  progrefs  in  that  important  work,  which 
they  profeifed  to  have  fo  much  at  heart,  the  fettling  of  a 
a  new  model  of  reprefentation,  2nd  fixing  a  planof  go- 
vernment. The  nation  began  to  apprehend,  that  they  in- 
tended to  eftablifh   themfelves  as  a  perpetual  legiflature, 
and  to  confine  the  whole  power  to  60  or  yoperfons,  who 
called  themfelves  the  parliament  of   the  Commonwealth 
of  England.  And  while  they  pretended    to  bellow  new 
liberties  upon  the  nation,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  infringe  even  the  moll  valuable  of  thofe  which,  thro'time 
immemorial,  had   been  tranfmitted  from  their  anceftors. 
Not  daring  to  entrull  the  trials  of  treafon  to  juries,  who, 
being  chofen  indifferently  from  among  the  people,  would 
have  been  little  favourable  to  the  commonwealth,    and 
would  have  formed  their  verdict  upon  the  antient  laws, 
they  eluded    that  noble  inftitution,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  ifland  has  ever  been  fo  much  diftinguifhed. 
They  had  evidently  feen  in  the  trial  of  Lilburn  what  they 
could  expe<fl  from  juries.  This  man,  the  moll  turbulent, 
but  the  moft  upright  and  courageous,  of  human  kind,  was 
tried  for  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  new  flat ute  of  treafon s ; 
But  though  he  was  plainly  guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  Weftminfter-hall,  nay  the  whole 
city,  rang  with  fhouts  and  acclamations.  Never  did  any  ef- 
tablifhed  power  receive  fo  ftrong  a  declaration  of  its  ufur- 
pation  and  invalidity  •,  and  from  no  inilitution,  befides  the 
admirable  one  of  juries,  could  be  expected  this  magnan- 
imous effort. 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  expofed  to 
affronts,  which  fo  muchleffened  their  authority,  the  par- 
liament erected  a  high  court  of  juftice,  which  was  to  re- 
ceive indictments  from  the  council  of  ftate.  This  court 

*  Wbitloclce,  p.  523.  t  Scobcl,  p.  121.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
tbc  houfe  againft  painting,  patches,  and  other  immodeft  drci's  of  '.v»- 
ir.cn;  but  it  did  notpafs.  Pari.  HiJt.  vol.  xix.  p,  2,63, 
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was  compoftfd  of  men  devoted  to  the  ruMng  psrty,  with-    CH  AP. 
©ut  name  or  character,  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing        LX. 
to  their  own  fafety  or  ambition.  Colonel   Eufebius  An-      {SV\J 
drews  and  colonel  Walter  Slingiby  were  tried  by  this  court        1,J'-l% 
forconfpiracies,  <m  i  condemned  to  death.  They  were  roy- 
alifts,  and  reiufed  to  plead  before  fo  illegal  a  jurifJidlion.. 
Love,  Gibbons,  and  other  preibyteri.ins,  having  entered 
into  a  plot  againft  the  republic,  were  alfo  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed'  The  earl  of  Derby,  fir  Timothy  Feath* 
erftone,  Bemboe,  being  taken  pnfoners  after  the  battle  of 
Worceiter,  were  put  to  death  by  fentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial ;  a  method  of  proceeding  deelared  illegal  by  that  very 
petition  of  right,  for  whieh  a  former  parliament  had  fo 
flrenuoufly  contended,  and  which,  after  great  erfbrts,  tltey 
had  extorted  from  the  king. 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the  maxims 
by  which  the  republicans  regulated  ecclefiattical  affairs, 
no  more  prognodicated  any  durable  fettlement,  than  thofe 
by  which  they  conducted  their  civil  concerns.  The  pref- 
byterian  model  of  congregation,  claries,  and  affemblics, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  finifhed  :  It  feemed  even  the  in- 
tention of  many  leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  no 
eflablifhed  church,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without  any 
guidance  of  the  magiflrate,  to  embrace  whatever  feci,  and 
to  fupport  whatever  clergy,  were  moil  agreeable  to  him. 

1  he  parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  make  fome  ap- 
proaches in  one  province,  to  their  independent  model.  Al- 
mofl  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejected  as  malignants, 
itinerant  preachers  with  fmall  falaries  were  fettled,  not 
above  four  or  five  in  each  county  ;  and  thefe,  being  fur- 
nilhed  with  horfes  at  the  public  expence,  hurried  from 
place  to  place,  and  carried,  as  they  expreffed  fhemfelve, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpel  '.  They  were  all  of  them. 
m  n  of  the  loweit,  birth  and  education,  who  had  deferted 
mechanical  trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profefiion.. 
And  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wandering  life* 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apoitolicah 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  difpofition,- 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  initruments  which  they  employ- 
ed, were  better  qualified  for  a£ls  of  force  and  vigour,  than. 
for  the  flow  and  deliberate  work  of  legiflation.  Notwith- 
(landing  the  late  wars  and  bloodlhed,  and  the  prcfent  fac- 
tions, the  power  of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  ap- 
peared fo  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  as- 
it  did  at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth.  A. 

*  Dr.  Jokn  Walker's  Attempt,  p,  147,  &fe(jk 
Pp 
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CH  A  P.  numerous  army  ferved  equally  to  retain  every  one  in  im- 
LX.  plicit  fubjcclion  to  eftablifhed  authority,  and  to  ftrike  a 
LAV  <J  terror  into  foreign  nations.  The  power  of  peace  and  war 
*6S*-  was  lodged  in  the  fame  hands  with  that  of  impofing  taxes; 
and  no  difference  of  views,  among  the  feveral  members  of 
the  legiflature,  could  any  longer  be  apprehended.  The  pre- 
fent  impofitions,  though  much  fuperior  to  what  had  eve? 
formerly  been  experienced,  were  in  reality  moderate,  and 
what  a  nation  fo  opulent  could  eafily  bear.  The  military 
genius  of  the  people  had,  by  the  civil  contefts,  been  roufed 
from  its  former  lethargy ;  and  excellent  officers  were  for- 
med in  every  branch  of  fervice.  1  he  confuiion,  into  which 
ail  things  had  been  thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men 
of  low  ftations  to  break  through  their  obfeurity,  and  to 
raife  themfelves  by  their  courage  to  commands  which  they 
were  well  qualified  to  exercife,  but  to  which  their  birth 
could  never  have  entitled  them.  And  while  fo  great  a  pow- 
er was  lodged  in  fuch  atlive  hands,  no  wonder  the  repub- 
lic was  fuccefsful  in  all  its  enterprifes. 

Blake,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  a  generous  difpo- 
fition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended  Lyme  and 
Taunton  with  fuch  unfhaken  obftinacy  againft  the  late 
king,  was  made  an  admiral  j  and  though  he  had  hitherto 
been  accuftomed  only  to  land  fervice,  into  which  too  he 
had  not  entered  till  paft  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  railed 
the  naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  ifc 
had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was  put 
under  his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to  purfue 
prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  entrufted  that  fquad- 
ron  which  had  deferred  to  him.  Rupert  took  fhelter  in 
Kinfale ;  and  efcaping  thence,  fled  towards  the  coaft  of 
Portugal.  Blake  purfued  and  chafed  him  into  the  Tagus, 
where  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  But  the 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which,  throughout 
all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  caufe,  refufed  Blake  admit- 
tance, and  ?iided  prince  Rupert  in  making  his  efcape.  To 
be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  Englifij  admiral  made 
prize  ol  twenty  Portuguefe  fhips  richly  laden  j  and  he 
threatened  ftill  farther  vengeance.  '  he  king  of  Portugal, 
dreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  new  ly  acquired  domi- 
nion ;  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  made  all  pofitble  fubmiffions  to  the  haughty  re- 
public, and  was  at  laft  admitted  to  negociate  the  renewal 
of  his  al  iance  with  England.  Prince  Rupert,  having  loft 
a  great  part  of  his  fquadron  on  the  ceaft  of  Spain,  made 
fail  towards  the  Weft-Indies.  His  brother,  prince  Mau- 
rice, was  there  fhipwrecked  in  a  hurricane.  Every  where 
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this  fquadron  fubfifted  by  privateering,  fomctimes  on  Eng-     CHAP. 

,  fometimes  on  Spanifn  veffels.  And  Rupert  at  laft  re-  LX. 

turned  to  France,  where  he  ..ifpofed  of  the  remnants  of  his      Kjr  y  \J 
fleet,  together  with  his  prizes.  l6-51- 

All  the  fettlements  in  America,  except  New  England, 
which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans,  adher- 
ed to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  fettle  men  t  of  the  re- 
public ;  and  fir  George  Ayfcue  was  fent  with  a  fquadron 
to  reduce  them.  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Virginia,  were  foon 
fubdued.  Barbadocs,  commanded  by  lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  made  foffle  refiftance  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfey  Scilly,  and 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  brought  under  fubjection  to  the  repub- 
lic j  and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much  infefted  by  priva- 
teers from  thefe  iflands,  was  rendered  fafe  to  the  Englifh 
commerce.  The  countefs  of  Derby  defended  the  Ifle  of 
Man  ;  and  with  great  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  neceffity 
cf  furrendering  to  the  enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  iliuftrious  houfe  of  Trimoille  in  France,  had,  during 
the  civil  war,  difplayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obflinatc 
defence  of  Latham-houfe  againft  the  parliamentary  forces j 
and  die  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  laft  perfon  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  i:i  all  their  dependent  dominions, 
who  fubmitted  to  the  victorious  commonwealth*. 

Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entirely  fubjected  znd 
reduced  to  tranquillity.  Ireton,  the  new  deputy  of  Irc» 
land,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  30,000  ftrcng, 
profecuted  the  work  of  fubduing  the  revolted  Irifh  ;  and 
he  defeated  them  in  many  rencounters,  which,  though  of 
themfelvcs  of  no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their  de- 
clining caufe.  He  punifhed  without  mercy  all  the  prifon- 
ers  who  had  any  hand  in  the  maffacres.  Sir  Phelirn, 
O'Neale,  among  the  reft,  was,  fome  time  after,  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  and  fuffered  an  ignominious  death,  which 
he  had  fo  well  merited  by  his  inhuman  cruelties.  Lime- 
ric,  a  considerable  town,  (till  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irifh ;  and  Ireton,  after  a  vigorous  fiegc.  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  it.  He  was  here  infected  with  the  plague,  avid 
fhortly  after  died  ;  a  memorable  perfonage,  much  celebra- 
ted for  his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even  for  the  ftri£fc 
execution  of  juitice  in  that  unlimited  command  which  he 
poffeffed  in  Ireland.  He  was  obferved  to  be  inflexible  in 
all  his  purpofes  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  he 
was  animated  with  a  fincerc  and  pafuonate  love  of  liberty,, 


Sec  note  [  Qj^_]  at  the  aid  of  the  volume, 
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C  Ii  A  P.    and  never  could  have  been  induced  by  any  motive  to  fub* 
LX.        mir  to  the  fmalicft  appearance  of  regal  government.  Crom- 
'J?*S/~\J    vel  appeared  to  be  much  affected  by  his  death  ;  and  the 
5*.  *•        republicans,  who  repofed  great  confidence  in  him,  were 
inconfolable.  To  C;ew  their  regard  for  his  merit  and  fer- 
vices,  they  bellowed  an  eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year  on  his  family,  and  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  at  the  public  charge.   Though  the  eftabufhed  go- 
vernment was  but  the  mere  fnadow  of  a  commonwealth, 
yet  was  it  beginning  by  proper  arts  to  encourage  that  pub- 
lic fpirit  which  no  other  fpecies  of  civil  polity  is  ever  able 
fully  to  infpire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved  on 
Heutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil  government  of  the 
ifland  was  entrufted  to  commiflioners,  Ludlow  continued 
to  pufh  the  advantages  againft  the  Irifh,  and  every  where 
obtained  an  eafy  victory.  That  unhappy  people,  difgufl- 
ed  with  the  king  on  account  of  thofe  violent  declarations 
againft  them  and  their  religion,  which  had  bem  extorted 
by  the  Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  the  duke  oif 
Lorraine,  and  found  afliflance  no-where.  Clanricarde, 
unable  to  refift  the  prevailing  power,  made  fubmiffions  to 
the  parliament,  and  retired  into  England,  where  he  foon 
after  died.  He  was  a  fleady  catholic  ;  but  a  man  much  re- 
fpected  by  all  parties. 

The  fuccefTes  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland  were 
no  lefs  decifive.  That  able  general  laid  fiege  to  Stirling- 
caftle;  and  though  it  was  well  provided  for  defence,  it  was 
foon  furrendered  to  him.  He  there  became  mafter  of  all 
the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  fent  them  to  Eng- 
land. The  earl  of  Leven,  the  earl  of  Crawford,  lord 
Ogilvy,  and  other  noblemen,  having  met  near  Perth,  in 
order  to  concert  meafures  for  raifing  a  new  army,  were 
fuddenly  fet  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and  moft  of  them 
taken  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  with  fome  Scots, 
being  engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a  like  enterprife,  met  with 
,  a  like  fate.  Dundee  was  a  town  well  fortified,  fupplied 
with  a  good  garrifon  under  Lumifden,  and  full  of  all  the 
rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  been  fent  thither  as  to  a  place  of  fifety.  Monk 
appeared  before  it ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  gave  a  ge- 
neral affault.  He  carried  the  town  ;  and  following  the  ex- 
ample and  inflrudtfons  of  Cromwel,  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  fword,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  general  terror  into 
\  the  kingdom.   Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St. 

Andrew's,  Invernefs,  and  other  towns  and  forts,  yielded 
of  their  own  accord,  to  the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  fub~ 
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jr/tffions  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth  •>  and  excepting  a    CHAP. 
few  rovaliits,  who  remained  fome  time   in  the  moun-         LX. 
tains,  under  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  lord  Balcarras,  and  gc-     L/'V  X^ 
neral  Middleton,    that  kingdom,    which  had   hitherto,         *°$*' 
through  all  ages,  by  means  of  its  fituation,  poverty  and 
valour,  maintained  its  independence,  was  reduced  to  total 
fubjettion. 

The  Englifh  parliament  fent  fir  Henry  Vane,  St.  John, 
and  other  commiifioners,  to  fettle  Scotland.  Thefe  men 
who  poiTeffed  little  of  the  true  fpiritof  liberty,  knew  how 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  they  required  the 
voluntary  confent  of  all  the  counties  and  towns  of  this 
conquered  kingdom,  before  they  would  unite  them  into 
the  fame  commonwealth  with  England.  The  clergy  pro- 
tected ;  becaufe,  they  (aid,  this  incorporating  union  would 
draw  along  with  it  a  fubordination  of  the  church  to  the 
ftate  in  the  things  of  Cliriffc  ■ .  EngHfh  judges,  joined  to 
fome  Scottilh,  were  appointed  to  determine  all  caufes  ; 
juftice  was  ltrittly  administered  ;  order  and  peace  main- 
tained ;  and  the  Scots,  freed  iromthe  tyranny  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftics,  were  not  much  difiatisfied  with  the  prefent  go- 
vernment-}-. The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  a  man  who 
pollened  a  capacity  for  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war,  fer- 
red  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  allay  their 
prejudices. 

By  the  total  reduction  and  pacification  of  the  Britifh     1652. 
dominions,  the  parliament  had  leifure  to  look  abroad,  and    Dutch  war. 
to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign  enterprifes.  The  Dutch 
were  the  firfl  that  felt  the  weight  of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neutrality  in  the  ci- 
vil wars  of  England,  and  had  never  interpofed,  except  by 
her  good  offices,  between  the  contending  parties.  When 
William,  who  had  married  an  Englifh  princefs,  fucceed- 
ed  to  his  father's  commands  and  authority}:,  the  States, 
both  before  and  after  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were 
accufed  of  taking  fteps  more  favourable  to  the  royal  caufe, 
and  of  betraying  a  great  prejudice  againft  that  of  the  par- 
liament. It  was  long  before  the  envoy  of  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealth could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  ftates-general. 
The  murderers  of  Doriflaus  were  not  purfued  with  fuch 
rigour  as  the  parliament  expected.  And  much  regard  had 
been  payed  to  the  king,  and  many  good  offices  performed 

•  Whitlocke,  p.  496.     Hcathe's  Chronicle,  p.  307. 

f  Sec  note  [RR]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  $  1647. 
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C  H  A  P.     to  him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
LX.        United  Provinces. 

v-*-v-*^  After  the  death  of  William,  prince  of  Orange*, 
t(-Sz-  which  was  attended  with  the  deprefRon  of  his  party  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  parliament 
thought  that  the  time  was  now  favourable  for  cementing 
a  clofer  confederacy  with  the  States.  St.  John,  chief 
juftice,  who  was  fent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained 
the  idea  cf  forming  a  kind  of  coalition  between  the  two 
republics,  which  would  have  rendered  their  irrterefts  to- 
tally infeparable  :  but  fearing  that  fo  extraordinary  a 
project  would  not  be  relifhed,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
dropping  fome  hints  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther 
than  to  propofe  a  ilri£t  defenfive  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Untied  Provinces,  fuch  as  has  now,  for, 
near  feventy  years,  taken  place  between  thefe  friendly 
powersf.  But  the  States,  who  were  unwilling  to  form  a 
nearer  confederacy  with  a  government,  whofe  meafures 
were  fo  obnoxious,  and  whofe  fkuation  feemed  fo  pre- 
carious, offered  only  to  renew  the  former  alliances  with 
England.  And  the  haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this 
difappointment,  as  well  as  incenfed  at  many  affronts, 
which  had  been  offered  him  with  impunity,  by  the  retain- 
ers of  the  Palatine  and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by 
the  populace  in  general,  returned  into  England,  and  en- 
deavoured to  foment  a  quarrel  between  the  republics. 

ThS  movements  of  great  ftates  are  often  directed  by 
as  {lender  fprings  as  thofe  of  individuals.  Though  war 
with  fo  considerable  a  naval  power  as  the  Dutch,  who 
were  in  peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours,  might  feem 
tlangerous  to  the  yet-unfettled  commonwealth,  there 
were  feveral  motives  which  at  this  time  induced  the  Eng- 
lifh  parliament  to  embrace  hoftile  meafures.  Many  of  the 
members  thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  ferve  as  a 
petence  for  continuing  the  fame  parliament,  and  delaying 
the  new  model  of  a  reprefentative,  with  which  the  nation 
had  fo  long  been  flattered.  Others  hoped  that  the  war 
would  furnifh  a  reafon  for  maintaining,  fome  time  longer, 
that  numerous  (landing  army,  which  was  fo  much  com- 
pound of  J.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  who  dreaded  the 
increafmg  power  of  Cromwel,  expected  that  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  naval  armaments  would  prove  a  motive  for 

*  On  October  17,  1650.  f  Thurloc,  vol.  i,  p.  182. 

I  We  are  told  in  the  life  of  fir  Henry  Vane,  that  that  famous  repub- 
lican oppofed  the  Dutch  war,  and  that  it  was  the  military  gentlcnjea 
chiefly  who  fupported  that  meafure. 
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Jimimfhtng  the  military  eftablifhment.  To  divert  the  at-    CH  A  Pa 
tentioa  of  the  public   from  domeltic  quarrels  towards        LX. 
foreign  tranfa£tions,  feemed,  in  the  prefent  difpofition 
of  men's  minds,  to  be  good  policy.  The  fuperior  power        ,6^2 
of  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  together  with  its  advan- 
tages of  fituation,  promifed  fuccefs ;  and  the  parliamentary 
leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch, 
to  diftrefs  and  fmk  their  flourilhing  commerce,  and  by 
victories,  to  throw  a  luftre  on  their  own  eftablifhment, 
which  was  fo  new  and  unpopular.  All  thefe  views,  en- 
forced by  the  violent  fpirit  of  St.  John,  who  had  great, 
influence  over  Cromwel,  determined  the  parliament  to 
change  the  purpofed  alliance  into  a  furious  war  aginlt  the 
United  Provinces. 

To  cover  thefe  bofrile  intentions,  the  parliament,  un- 
der pretence  of  providing  for  their  iuterefts  of  commerce, 
embraced  fuch  meafurcs  as  they  knew  would  give  difguil 
to  the  States.  Tbcy  framed  the  famous  act  of  navigation  ; 
which  prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England 
in  their  bottoms  any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  their  own  country.  By  this  law, 
though  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  were  general, 
the  Dutch  were  principally  afFecled ;  becaufe  their  country 
produces  few  commodities,,  and  they  fubfift  chiefly  by 
being  the  general  carriers  and  factors  of  Europe.  Letters 
of  reprifal  were  granted  to  feveral  merchants,  who  com- 
plained of  injuries,  which,  they  pretended,  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  States ;  and  above  eighty  Dutch  fhtps 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made  prizes.  The  cruelties 
committed  on  the  Englifh  at  Amboyna,  which  were  cer- 
tainly enormous*  but  which  feemed  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion  by  a  thirty-years'  fiience,  were  ?gain  made  the 
ground  of  complaint.  And  the  allowing  the  murderers  of 
Dorifl.ius  to  efcape,  and  the  conniving  at  the  infults  to 
which  St.  John  had  been  expofed,  were  reprcfented  as 
fymptoms  of  an  unfriendly,  if  not  a  hoftile,  difpoStion. 
in  the  State". 

The  States,  alarmed  at  all  thefe  fteps,  font  orders  to 
their  ambafTadors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  they  equip- 
ped a  fieet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  and  took  care,  by 
their  minifters  at  London,  to  inform  the  council  of  itate 
of  that  armament.  This  intelligence,  inftead  of  itriking 
terror  into  the  Englifh  republic,  was  confidered  as  a  me- 
mace,  and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament  in  their  hoftile 
refclutions.  The  minds  of  men  in  both  ftates  were,  every 
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CHAP,    day,  more  irritated  againft   each  other ;  r.nd  it  wis  no* 

LX.  long  before  thefe  humours  broke  forth  into  a&ion. 
w— v — j  Trom?,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  from  the 
!*<-.> 2.  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty-two  fail,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Dutch  navigation  againft  the  privateers  of 
the  Englifh.  Fie  was  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  as  he 
alleged,  to  take  fhelter  in  the  road  of  Dover,  were  he  met 
with  Blake,  who  commanded  an  Englifh  fleet  much  in- 
ferior in  number.  Who  was  the  aggreflbr  in  die  a£Uon, 
which  enfued  between  thefe  two  admirals,  both  of  them 
men  of  fuch  prompt  and  fiery  difpofitions,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine ;  fince  each  of  them  fent  to  his  own  flate  a 
relation  totally  oppofite  in  all  its  circumftances  t©  that  of 
the  other,  and  yet  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  every 
captain  in  his  fleet.  Blake  pretended  that,  having  given  a 
fignal  to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike,  Tromp,  inftead  of 
complying,  fired  a  broadfide  at  him.  Tromp  aflerted  that 
he  was  preparing  to  ftrike,  and  that  the  Englifh  admiral, 
neverthelefs,  began  hoftilities.  It  is  certain  that  the  ad- 
miralty of  Holland,  who  are  diftincr  from  the  council  of 
ftate,  had  given  Tromp  no  orders  to  ftrike,  but  had  left 
him  to  his  own  difcrction  with  regard  to  that  vain  but 
much  contested  ceremonial.  They  feemed  willing  to  in- 
troduce the  claim  of  an  equality  with  the  new  common- 
wealth, and  to  interpret  the  former  refpect  payed  the 
Englifh  flag,  as  a  deference  due  only  to  the  monarchy. 
This  circumftance  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
the  narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral.  The  whole  Orange 
party,  it  muft  be  remarked,  to  which  Tromp  was  fufpec- 
ted  to  adhere,  were  defirous  of  a  war  with  England. 

Bx.AKE,  though  his  fquadron  confifted  only  of  fifteen 
vehelsj  reinforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight,  under 
captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight  with  bravery  for 
i:vc  hours,  and  funk  one  fiiip  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
ariothet.  Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  retired  towards  the  coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace 
of  London  were  enraged,  and  would  have  infulted  the 
Dutch  ambafladors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the 
council  of  date  fent  guards  to  protect  them. 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  action,  of  which  the 
confequences  were  eafily  forefecn  they  were  in  the  ut- 
moft  confternation.  They  immediately  difpatched  Paw,, 
pcnfionary  of  Holland,  as  their  ambaffador  extraordinary 
to  London,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  the  parliament 
the  narrative  which  Tromp  had  fent  of  the  late  rencoun- 
ter. They  entreated  them,  by  all  the  bands  of  their  com- 
mon religion  2nd  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate 
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themfelves  into  hoftile  meafures,  but  to  appoint  commif-    CHAr. 

iers,  who  fhould  examine  every  circumftance  of  the  LA. 
action,  and  clear  up  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obfeurity.  («/"W? 
And  they  pretended  that  they  had  given  no  orders  to 
their  admiral  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Englifh,  but 
would  feverely  punifli  him,  if  they  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  action  which  they  fo  much 
difapproved.  The  imperious  parliament  would  hearken 
$o  none  of  thefe  reafons  or  remonftrances.  Elated  by  the 
numerous  fucceffes  which  they  had  obtained  over  their 
domeftic  enemies,  they  thought  that  every  thing  mud 
yield  to  their  fortunate  arms  ;  and  they  gladly  feized  the 
opportunity,  which  they  fought,  of  making  war  upon  the 
States.  They  demanded  that,  without  any  farther  delay 
or  enquiry,  reparation  fhould  be  made  for  ail  the  damages 
which  the  Englifh  had  fuftained.  And  when  this  demand 
was  not  complied  with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  com- 
mencing war  againft  the  United  Provinces. 

Blake  failed  northwards  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
fell  upon  the  herring  bulTes,  which  were  efcorted  by 
twelve  men  of  war.  All  thefe  he  either  took  or  difperfed. 
Tromp  followed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  fail. 
When  thefe  two  admirals  were  within  fight  of  each  other, 
and  preparing  for  battle,  a  furious  ftorm  attacked  them. 
Blake  took  fhelter  in  the  Englifh  harbours.  The  Dutch 
fleet  was  difperfed,  and  received  great  damage. 

Sir  George  Ayfcue,  though  he  commanded  only  forty  Aug.  16* 
fhips,  according  to  the  Englifh  accounts,  engaged  near 
Plymouth,  the  famous  de  Ruiter,  who  had  under  him 
fifty  fhips  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant-men.  The  Dutch 
fhips  were  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the  Englifh.  De 
Ruiter,  the  only  admiral  in  Europe  who  has  attained  a 
renown  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  general,  defended 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  Ayfcue  gained  no  advantage  over 
him.  Night  parted  them  in  the  greateft  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. De  Ruiter  next  day  failed  off"  with  his  convoy.  The 
Englifh  fleet  had  been  fo  mattered  in  the  fight,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  purfue. 

Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by  Bourne  oa.  a>. 
and  Pen,  met  a  Dutch  fquadron,  nearly  equal  in  num  j 
bers,  commanded  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruiter.  A  battle 
was  fought  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Dutch.  Their 
rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken.  Two  other  vefleh; 
were  funk,  and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next  day  made 
fail  towards  Holland. 

The  Englifh  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  n>. 

_    Vol.  V.  Q^q     -. 
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CHA1.    ncan.  Vdn  Galen,  with  much  fuperior  force,    attacked 
LX.        captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He  bought,   however, 
L/"VXJ    his  victory  with  the  lofs  of  his  life. 

Nov, "so.  SfiA-FiGrif  s  are  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difabls  the  van- 

quilhed  from  making  liead  in  a  little  time  againit  the  vic- 
tors. Tromp,  feconded  by  de  Ruiter,  met,  near  the  Good- 
wins, with  Blake,  whofe  fleet  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch, 
but  who  refolved  not  to  decline  the  combat.  A  furious 
battle  commenced,  where  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  as 
well  as  the  inferior  officers  and  feamcm  exerted  great  bra- 
very. In  this  action  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage.  Blake 
himfeif  was  wounded.  The  Garland  and  Bonavc^ture 
were  taken.  Two  fhips  were  burned,  and  one  funk  ;  and 
night  came  opportunely  to  fave  the  Englifh  fleet.  After 
this  victory  Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his 
mainmaft ;  as  if  he  were  refolved  to  fweep  the  fea  entire- 
ly of  all  Englifh  vefTels. 
I3-*3'  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,   in  order 

to  wipe  off  this  difgrace.  A  gallant  fleet  of  eighty  fail 
was  fitted  out.  Blake  commanded,  and  Dean  under  him, 
together  with  Monk,  who  had  been  fent  for  from  Scot- 
Teb.  1 3.  land.  When  the  Englifh  lay  off  Portland,  they  defcried, 
near  break  of  day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix  vefTels, 
failing  up  the  channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  300  mer- 
chantmen, who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at  the  ifle  of 
Rhe,  till  the  fleet  fhould  arrive  to  efcort  them.  Tromp, 
and,  under  him,  de  Ruiter,  commanded  the  Dutch.  This 
battle  was  the  moil  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought  be- 
tween thefe  warlike  and  rival  nations.  Three  days  was  the 
combat  continuedwith  the  utmoft  rage  and  obftinacy  ;  and 
Blake,  who»was  viclor,  gained  not  more  honour  than 
Tromp,  who  was  vanquished.  The  Dutch  admiral  made 
a  fkilful  retreat,  and  laved  all  the  merchant  fhips,  ex- 
cept thirty.  He  loll,  however,  eleven  fhips  of  war,  had 
2000  menflain,  and  near  1500  taken'prifoners.  The  Eng- 
iilli,  tnoughmanyof  their  fhips  were  extremely  {natter- 
ed, had  but  one  funk.  Their  flain  were  not  much  inferior 
in  number  to  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

All  thefe  fuccefTcs  of  the  Englifh  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  vefTels  \  an  advantage  which 
all  the  fkill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals  could  not 
compenfate.  By  means  of  fhip-money,  an  impofition 
which  had  been  fo  much  complained  of,  and  in  fome  ref- 
pe£ls  with  reafon,  the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into  a 
fituatiou  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former  reign; 
and  he  ventured  to  build  fhips  of  a  fize  which  was  then 
unufual.  But  the  misfortunes  which  the  Dutch  met  with 
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in  battle,  were  fmall  in 'comparifon  of  thofe  which  their     CHAP, 
trade  futiained  from  the  English.  Their  whole  commerce         LX. 

by  the  channel  was  cut  oft":  Even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  {*f\'~\J 
much  infefted  by  Englilh  privateers.  Their  fitheries  were  l65.i. 
totally  fufpended.  A  great  number  of  their  ihips,  above 
1600,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  all 
this  diftrefs  they  fuffered,  not  for  any  national  interefts  or 
neccffity  ;  but  from  vain  points  of  honour  and  perfonal 
refentments,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  give  a  fatisfa£to- 
ry  account  to  the  public.  They  refolved,  therefore,  to  gra- 
tify rhc  pride  of  the  parliament,  and  to  make  forae  advan- 
ces towards  peace.  They  met  not,  however,  a  favourable 
reception ;  and  it  was  not  without  pleafure  that  they  learn- 
ed the  diflblution  of  that  haughty  aflembly  by  the  violence 
of  Cromwel ;  an  event  from  which  they  expected  a  mere 
profperous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not  been 
the  chief  or  firffc  promoters  of  the  war  ;  but  when  it  was 
once  entered  upon,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from  it  eve- 
ry poflible  advantage.  On  all  occasions  they  fet  up  the 
fleet  in  oppofition  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the  glo- 
ry and  fuccefles  of  their  naval  armaments.  They  infftted 
on  the  intolerable  expence  to  which  the  nation  was  fub- 
jetted,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of  diminifhing  it,  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  land  forces.  They  had  ordered  fome  regi- 
ments to  ferve  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  quality  of  ma-  ^^i""0^ 
rinest  And  Cromwel,  by  the  whole  train  of  their  proccc-  Hameqt. 
dings,  evidently  faw  that  they  had  entertained  a  jealoufy 
of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  were  refolved  to  bring 
him  to  a  fubordination  under  their  authority.  Without 
fcruple  or  delay,  he  refolved  to  prevent  them. 

O^fuch  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  though  a  great  mafter  of  fraud  and 
diflimulation,  he  judged  itfuperfluous  to  employ  any  dif- 
guife  in  conducting  this  bold  enterprife.  He  fummoned 
a  general  council  of  officers  j  and  immediately  found  that 
they  were  difpofed  to  receive  whatever  impreffions  he  was 
pleafed  to  give  them.  Mod  of  them  were  his  creatures, 
had  owed  their  advancement  to  his  favour,  and  relied  en- 
tirely upon  him  for  their  future  preferment.  The  breach 
being  already  made  between  the  military  and  civil  powers, 
when  the  late  king  was  feized  at  Holdenby ;  the  general 
officers  regarded  the  parliament  as  at  once  their  creature 
and  their  rival ;  and  thought  that  they  thcmfelves  were  en- 
titled to  (hare  among  them  thofe  offices  and  riches,  of 
which  its  members  had  fo  long  kept  poffeffion.  Ilarrifon, 
Rich,  Overton,  and  a  few  others,  who  retained  fc 
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CHAP,    principle,  were  guided  by  notions  fo  extravagant,  that 
LX.        they  were  eafily  deluded  into  meafures  the   mod  violent 

.(^/"WJ     and  moft  criminal.  "And  the  whole  army  had  already  been 
l(>53'        guilty  of  fuch  illegal  and  atrocious  actions,  that  they  could 
entertain  no  farther  fcruple  with  regard  to  any  enterprise 
which  might  ferve  their  felfifh  or  fanatical  purpofes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  wasprefently  voted  to  frame 
a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament.  After  complaining  of 
the  arreas  due  to  the  army,  they  there  defired  the  parli- 
ament to  reflect  how  many  years  they  had  fittcn,  and 
what  profeffions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  inten- 
tions to  new-model  the  reprefentative,  and  eftablifh  fuc- 
ceffive  parliaments,  who  might  bear  the  burthen  of  na- 
tional affairs,  from  which  they  themfelves  would  gladly, 
after  fo  much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  laft  relieved. 
They  confeffed  that  the  parliament  had  achieved  great  en- 
terprifes,  and  had  furmounted  mighty  difficulties ;  yet  was 
it  an  injury,  they  faid,  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  bearing  any  part  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 
try. It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to  give  place  to  others; 
and  they  therefore  defired  them,  after  fettling  a  council, 
who  might  execute  the  laws  during  the  interval,  to  fum- 
mon  a  new  parliament,  and  eftablifh  that  free  and  equal 
government,  which  they  had  fo  long  promifed  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonftrance  in  ill  part,  and 
made  a  lharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  officers 
infifted  on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual  altercation  and 
oppontion,  the  breach  became  ftill  wider  between  the  ar- 
'/prilio.  my  and  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel,  finding  matters 
ripe  for  his  purpofe,  called  a  council  of  officers,  in  order 
to  come  to  a  determination  with  regard  to  the  public  fet- 
tlement.  As  he  had  here  many  friends,  fo  had  he  alfo 
fome  opponents.  Harrifon  having  aflured  the  council  that 
the  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  major  Streater  brifkly  replied, 
that  Jefus  ought  then  to  come  quickly  :  For  if  he  delayed 
it  till  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come  too  late  ;  he  would 
find  his  place  occupied.  While  the  officers  were  in  debate, 
colonel  Ingoidfby  informed  Cromwel,  that  that  parliament 
was  fitting,  and  had  come  to  a  refolution  not  to  diflblve 
themfelves,  but  to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  elections  ;  and 
was  at  that  very  tune  engaged  in  deliberations  with  regard 
to  this  expedient.  Cromwel  in  a  rage  immediately  haften- 
ed  to  the  houfe,  and  carried  a  body  of  300  foldiers  along 
with  him.  Some  of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in 
in  the  lobbv,  fome  on  the  flairs.  He  fuft  addreffed  him- 
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felf  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told  him  tint  he  had  come  CH  A  P. 
with  a  purpofe  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  LX. 
and  what  he  had  earneftly  with  tears  befought  the  Lord  {^\'\J 
not  to  impofe  upon  him  :  But  there  was  a  neceffity,  in  or-  l6-53- 
cicr  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat 
down  for  fome  time,  and  heard  the  debate.  He  beckoned 
Harrifon,  and  told  him  that  he  now  judged  the  parlia- 
ment ripe  for  a  difiblution.  "  Sir,"  faid  Harrifon,  "  the 
•  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous :  I  defire  you  feri- 
"  oufly  to  confider,  before  you  engage  in  it."  You  fay 
"  well,''  replied  the  general;  and  thereupon  fat  ftill  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  queftion  was  ready  to  be 
put,  he  faid  again  to  Harrifon.  **  This  is  the  time :  I 
««  muft  do  it."  And  fuddenly  flatting  up,  he  loaded  the 
parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny, 
ambition,  oppreffion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then 
ftampir.g  with  his  foot,  which  was  a  fignal  for  the  foldi- 
ers  to  enter,  "  For  lhame,"  faid  he  to  the  parliament, 
«  get  you  gone  ;  give  place  to  honefter  men,  to  thek  who 
'*  will  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  truft.  You  are  no 
'•  longer  a  parliament:  I  tell  you  are  no  longer  a  parli- 
"  ament.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you  :  He  has  chofen 
"  other  inftruments  for  carrying  on  his  work."  Sir  Har- 
ry Vane  exclaimed  againft  this  proceeding  ;  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  O  !  fir  Harry  Vane,  fir  Harry  Vane  !  The 
"  Lord  deliver  me  from  fir  Harry  Vane  !"  Taking  hold 
of  Martin  by  the  cloke  ,  "  Thou  art  a  whore-maftcr," 
faid  he.  To  another,  «*  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a 
third,  "  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  :"  "  And  thou 
"  an  extortioner,"  to  a  fourth.  He  commanded  a  foldier  to 
ieize  the  mace.  "  What  fhall  we  do  with  this  bauble?  Here 
•'  take  it  away.  It  is  you/'  he  faid,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
the  hoafe,  "  that  have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  fought 
"  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  flay  me 
'«  than  put  me  upon  this  work."  Having  commanded  the 
foldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himfelf  went  out  the  laft, 
and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  fo  well  denotes  his  ge- 
nuine character,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  leail  oppofi- 
tion,  or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  aflembly, 
which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  actions, 
and  with  aftonifhment  at  its  crimes,  and  whofe  com- 
mencement was  not  more  ardently  defired  by  the  people 
than  was  its  final  difiblution.  All  parties  now  reaped  fue- 
ceffively  the  melancholy  pleafure  of  feeing  the  injuries 
which  they  had  fuffered,  revenged  on  their  enemies  ;  and 
that  too  by  the  farm*  arts  which  had  been  praflifed  ngainfl; 
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CHAF.  them.  The  king  had,  in  fomc  inftances,  ftretched  his 
LXI.       prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds  j  and,  aided  by    the 

^*^v^*^  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  and 
i(^53-  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  prefbyterians  checked  the 
progrefs  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant  and 
hypogrify,  the  populace,  firft  to  tumults,  then  to  war, 
againft  the  king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifts.  No  fooner 
had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the  inde- 
pendents, under  the  appearance  of  ftill  greater  fanclity, 
inftigated  the  army  againft  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
fubjeclion.  The  independents,  amidfl  their  empty  dreams 
of  liberty,  or  rather  of  dominion,  were  opprelled  by  the 
rebellion  of  their  own  fervants,  and  found  themfelves  at 
once  expofed  to  the  infults  of  power  and  hatred  of  the 
people.  By  recent,  as  well  as  all  ancient,  example,  it  was 
become  evident  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever  pre- 
tences it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  objecl:  it  may  pur- 
fue,  rauft  inevitably  end  at  laft  in  the  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic government  of  a  fingle  perfon. 


(     3°3     ) 
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Cromwel's  birth  and  private  life- 


Bar  ebone  s  parliament 

-Cromwel    made  protector Peace   with   Holland 

A  neiv  parliament Infurreclion   cf  the   royali/ls 

-State  of  Europe War   with  Spain Jamaica 

conquered Succefs  and  death   of  admiral    Blake 

Dome/lie  admmifx ration  of  Cromwel Humble  petition 

and  advice Dunkirk  taken ' — Sicknefs  of  tbe  protector 

— his  death — and  character. 


OLTVER  CROMWEL,  in  whofe  hands  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  parliament  had  left  the  whole  power,  ci- 
vil and  military,  of  three  kingdoms,  was  born  at  Hunting- 
don, the  laft  year  of  the  former  century,  of  a  good  fami- 
ly  ;  though  he  himfelf,  being  the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother, 
inherited  but  a  fmall  ei'tate  from  his  father.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  education  he  had  been  fent  to  the  univerfity  ;  but 
his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the  calm  and  elegant 
occupations  of  learning,  and  he  made  fmall  proficiencies 
in  his  ftudies.  He  even  threw  himfelf  into  a  diffohite  and 
diforderly  courfe  oflife;  and  he  confumed  in  gaming,  drin- 
king, debauchery,  and  country  riots,  the  more  early  years  of 
his  youth,  and  diffipated  part  of  hispatrimony.  All  of  a  fud- 
den,  the  fpirit  of  reformation  feized  him  ;  he  married, 
affc&ed  a  grave  and  compofed  behaviour,  entered  into  all 
the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  offered 
to  reftore  to  every  one  whatever  fums  he  had  formerly 
gained  by  gaming.  The  fame  vehemence  of  temper,  which 
had  tranfported  him  into  the  extremes  of  pleafure,  now 
diftinguifhed  his  religious  habits.  His  houfe  was  the  re- 
fort  of  all  the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party;  and  his  hofpi- 
tality,  as  well  as  his  liberalities  to  the  fiienced  and  depri- 
ved minifters,  proved  as  chargeable  as  his  former  debau- 
cheries. Though  he  had  acquired  a  tolerable  fortune  by  a 
maternal  uncle,  he  found  his  affairs  fo  injured  by  his  ex- 
pellees, that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives, 
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C  HAP.    and  apply  himfelf,  for  fome  years,  to  agriculture  as  a'pro- 
LXI.        feffion.  But  this  expedient  ferved  rather  to  involve  him  in 
1>*V\J     farther  debts  and  difficulties.  The  long  prayers  which  he 
W3-         faid  to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon, confumed  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  ploughmen  ; 
and  he  referved  no  leifure  for  the  care  of  his  temporal  af- 
fairs. His  active  mind,  fuperior  to  the  low  occupations  to 
which  he  was  condemned,  preyed  uponitfelf ;  and  he  in- 
dulged his  imagination  in    vifions,  illuminations,  reve- 
lations ;  the  great  nourifhment  of   that  hypochrondiacal 
temper,  to  which  he  was  ever  fubjecl:.  Urged  by  his  wants 
and  his  piety,  he  had  made  a  party  with  Hambden,    his 
near  kinfman,   who  was  preffed  only  by  the  latter  motive 
to  tranfport  himfelf  into  New  England,  now  become  the 
retreat  of  the  more  zealous  among  the  puritanical  party  ; 
and  it  was  an  order  of  council  which  obliged  them  to  dif- 
embark  and  remain  in  England,  The  earl  of  Bedford,  who 
poffefled  a  large  eftate  in  the  Fen  Country,  near  the  Ifle 
of  Ely,  having  undertaken  to  drain  thefe  moraffes,  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  king;  and  by  the  powers  of  the  pre- 
rogative, he  get  commimoners  appointed,  who   conduc- 
ted that  work,  and  divided  the  new-acquired  land  amono- 
the  feveral  proprietors.  He  met  with  oppofition  from  ma- 
ny, among  whom  Cromwel  diftinguifhed   himfelf;    and 
this  was  the  fir  It  public  opportunity  which  he  had   mst 
with,  of  difcovering  the  factious  zeal  and  obflinacy  of  his 
character. 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chofen  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long   parliament.  His  do- 
meltic  affairs  were  then  in  great  diforder ;  and  he  feem'ed 
not   to  poffefs  any  talents    which  could   qualify  him   tc» 
rife  in  that  public  fphere  into  which    he  was  now  at  lafi;  - 
entered.  His  perfon  was  ungraceful,  his  drefs  flovenly,  his 
voice  untunable,  his  elocution  homely,   tedious,  obfeure, 
and    cmbarraiTed.  The  fervour  of   his    fpirit  frequently 
prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe  ;  but  he  was  not  frewd 
with  attention  :  His  name,  for  above  two  years,  rs  not'toV, 
be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any  committee  ;  and  thofe 
committees,  into  which  he  was  admitted,  were  chofen  for 
affairs  which  would  more  intereft  the   zealots  than  the 
men  of  bufinefs.  In  comparifon  of  the  eloquent  fpeakers 
and  fine  gentlemen  of  the  houfe,  he   was  entirely  over- 
looked :  and  his  friend   Hambden  alone  was    acquainted 
with  the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold  that,   if  a  civil 
war  fhould  enfuc,  he  would  foon  rife  to  eminence  and 
diftinction. 

Cromwell  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  confciou3  where 
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h\~>  ftrcngth  lay,  and  partly  from  that  motive,  partly  frogl     CHAP. 
the  uncontrollable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he  always  joined  ■'.  LXI. 

party  which  pu fried  every  thing  to  extremities  againit  the  {S^/"\J 
king.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  famous  remon-  *^i3- 
itrance,  which  was  the  iignal  for  all  the  enfuing  commo- 
tions >  and  when,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a 
i'mall  majority,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that  if  the  queftion 
had  been  loft,  he  was  rdolved  next  day  to  have  converted 
into  ready  money  the  remains  cf  his  fortune,  and  imme- 
diately to  have  left  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  this  refolutiou, 
he  faid,  peculiar  to  himfelf :  Many  others  of  his  party  he 
knew  to  be  equally  determined. 

He  was  no  lefs  than  forty-three  years  of  age*  when  he 
firft  embraced  the  military  profeffion  ;  and  by  force  of 
genius,  without  any  maffcer,  he  foon  became  an  excellent 
officer  ;  though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  fame  of  a 
confummate  commander.  He  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  ; 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Cambridge  ;  exerted  great  feverity 
towards  that  univerfity,  which  zealoufly  adhered  to  the 
royal  party  j  and  fhowed  himfelf  a  man  who  would  go  all 
lengths  in  favour  of  chat  caufe  which  he  had  eipoufed.  He: 
would  not  allow  his  foldiers  to  perplex  their  heads  with 
ihofe  fubtilties  of  fighting  by  the  king's  authority  againit 
his  perfon,and  of  obeying  his  majefty's  commands  Ggnifitfd 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament  :  He  plainly  told  them  that, 
if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a  piilol  in  his  9 
face  as  readily  as  againit  any  other  man*  His  troop  of  horfe 
he  foon  augmented  to  a  regiment ;  and  he  firft  initituted 
that  difcipline  and  infpired  that  fpirit,  which  rendered  the 
parliamentary  armies  in  the  end  victorious.  "Your  troops," 
faid  he  to  Hambden,  according  to  his  own  account*, "  are 
M  moft  of  them  old  decayed  ferving  men  and  tapfters,  and 
"  fuch  kind  of  fellows  ;  the  king's  forces  are  compofed 
•■  of  gentlemen's  younger  fons  and  perfonsof  good  quality. 
"  And  do  you  think  that  the  mean  fpirits  of  fuch  bafe  and 
((  low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gen- 
"  tlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  refolution 
<<  in  them  ?  You  muft  get  men  of  fpirit,  and  take  it  not 
"  ill  that  I  fay,  of  a  fpirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 
n  gentlemen  will  go,  or  elfe  I  am  fure  you  will  (till  be  bea« 
"  ten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter." 
He  did  as  he  propofed.  He  enlifted  the  fons  of  freehol- 
ders and  farmers.  He  carefully  Invited  into  his  regiment 
^all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.  When  they 
Were  collected  in  a  body,  their  enthufiaftic  fpirit  (till  role 

*  Coafrr  ;nce  held  at  Whitehall, 
Vol.  V.  Rr 
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CHAP,  to  a  higher  pitch.  Their  colonel,  from  his  own  natural 
LXI.  character,  as  well  as  from  policy,  was  fufficiently  inclined 
^*"V%J  to  incre«'ife  the  flame.  He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  for.  ht, 
iMJ3'  he  puniihed,  he  rewarded.  The  wild  enthufiafm,  together 
with  valour  and  discipline,  Hill  propagattd  itfelf ;  and  all 
men  call  their  eyes  on  fo  pious  and  fo  fuccefsful  a  leader. 
From  low  commands  he  rofe  with  great  rapidity  to  be 
really  the  firft,  though  in  appearance  only  the  fecend,  in 
the  army.  By  fraud  and  violence,  he  foon  rendered  him- 
felf  the  firft  in  the  flate.  In  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
his  authority,  his  talents  always  feemed  to  expand  them- 
felves  ;  and  he  difplayed  every  day  new  abilities,  which 
had  lain  dormant  till  the  very  emergence  by  which  they 
were  called  forth  into  a£ticn.  All  Europe  {food  aftonifhed 
to  fee  a  nation,  fo  turbulent  and  unruly,  who,  for  fome 
doubtful  encroachments  on  their  privileges,  had  dethroned 
and  murdered  an  excellent  prince,  defcended  from  a  long- 
line  of  monarchs,  now  at  JafL  fubducd  and  reduced  to 
flavery  by  one,  who,  a  few  years  before,  was  no  better 
than  a  private  gentleman,  whofe  name  was  not  known  in 
the.  nation,  and  who  was  little  regarded  even  in  that  low 
fphere  to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people,  againft  an 
authority,  founded  on  fuch  manifeft  ufarpaticn,  was  not 
fo  violent  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Congratulatory 
addrefles,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  were  made  to  Cromwel  by 
the  fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the  chief  cor- 
porations and  counties  of  England ;  but  efpeeially  by  the 
feveral  congregations  of  faints,  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom*.  The  royalifts,  though  they  could  not  love  the 
man  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
foverelgn,  expected  more  lenity  from  him,  than  from  the 
jealous  and  imperious  republicans,  who  had  hitherto 
governed.  The  prefbyterians  were  pleafed  to  fee  thofe 
men,  by  whom  they  had  been  outwitted  and  expelled,  now 
in  their  turn  expelled  and  outwitted  by  their  own  fervant  j 
and  they  applauded  him  for  this  laft  a£t  of  violence  upon 
the  parliament.  Thefe  two  parties  compofed  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  and  kept  the  people  in  fome  tcjsrable  temper. 
All  men  likewrfe,  haraffed  with  wars  and  factions  were 
glad  to  fee  any  profpecl:  of  fettlement.  And  they  deemed 
it  lefs  ignominious  to  fubmit  to  a  pcrfon  of  fuch  admira- 
ble talents  and  capacity  than  to  a  few  ingnoble  enthufiaftic 
hypocrites,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  had  redu- 
•    ced  them  to  a  cruel  fubjeclion. 

*  *  See  Milton's  State  Papers. 
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Trie  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cro  re  C  II  A  P. 
the  party  whole  refentment  he  lud  the  great  to  LXL 
apprehend.  That  party,  betides  the  independents,  contain-  *— r^.^-w' 
ed  two  fets  of  men,  who  are  feemingly  of  the  mod  op- 
pofite  principles,  but  who  were  then  united  by  a  fimilit 
of  genius  and  of  character.  The  firft  and  molt  nu- 
merous were  the  miilenarians)  or  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  infilled,  that  dominion  being  founded  in  grace,  all 
diitindtion  in  magiftracy  muft  be  abolifhed,  except  what 
arofe  from  piety  andhoiinefs ;  who  expected  fuddenly  the 
fecond  coming  of  Chrilt  upon  earth  ;  and  who  pretended, 
th  it  the  faints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  themfelves, 
were  alone  entitled  to  govern.  The  fecond  were  the  deifts, 
who  had  n>  other  object  than  political  liberty,  who 
denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  infinuated, 
that  all  the  various  fects,  fo  heated  again!!  each  other, 
were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.  Men  of  fuch 
daring  geniufes  were  not  contented  with  the  ancient  and 
legal  forms  of  civil  government-;  but  challenged  a  degree 
of  freedom  beyond  what  th  ted  ever  to  enjoy  un- 
der any  monarchy.  Marti  ler,  Harrington,  Sid- 
ney, Wildman,  Nevil,  we heads  of  this 

firull  divifion. 

The  deiits  were  perfectly  hated  by  Cromwel,  becaufe 
he  had  no  hold  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  he  could  govern 
or  over-reach  them  ;  he  therefore  treated  them  with  great 
rigour  and  difdain.  and  ufually  denominated  them  the 
heathens.  As  the  miilenarians  had  a  great  intereit  in  I 
army,  it  was  much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their 
confidence  ;  and  their  fize  of  understanding  afforded  hitn 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.  Of  late  years  it  had  been 
fo  ufual  a  topic  of  conversion  to  difcourfe  of  .parlia- 
ments, councils  and  fenates,  and  the  foldters  Ives 
had  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  enter  into  that  fph 
Cromwel  thought  it  requifite  toeftablifh  fome thing  which 
might  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth.  He  fuppofed 
that  God,  in  his  providence,  had  thrown  the  whole  right, 
as  well  as  power,  of  government  into  his  hands;  and  with- 
out any  more  ceremony,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  of 
officers,  he  fent  fummons  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
perfons  of  different  towns  and  counties  of  England,  to  five 
of  Scotland,  to  I'v.i.  of  Ireland.  He  pretended,  by  his  fole 
act  and  deed,  to  devolve  upon  thefe  the  whole  authority 
of  the  ftate.  This  icgiflative  power  they  were  to  exercife  Earebones 
during  fifteen  months,  and  they  were  afterwards  to  choofe  parl»»- 
the  fame  number  of  perfons,  who  might  fuccced  them  in 
that  high  and  important  office. 
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CH  A  P»        Thfre  were  great -numbers  at  that  time,  who  made  it 
LXI.         a  principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power  which  was  up- 

{^Y\J  permoft,  and  to  fupport  the  eftabliihed  government.  This- 
J653-  maxim  is  net  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  age  ;  but  what 
may  be  efleemed  peculiar  to  them,  is,  that  there  prevailed 
a  hypocritical  phrafe  for  expreiTing  fo  prudential  a  con- 
duct :  It  was  called  a  waking  upon  providence.  When 
providence,  therefore,  was  fo  kind  as  to  bellow  on  thefe 
men,  new  aflembled  together,  the  fupreme  authority,  they 
muft  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their  turn,  they  had 
4*h  July,  been  wanting  in  complaifance  towards  her.  'J.  hey  imme- 
diately voted  themfelves  a  parliament ;  and  having  their 
own  confent,  as  v/ell  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  for  their 
legiflative  authority,  they  now  proceeded  very  gravely  to 
the  exercife  of  it. 

In  this  notable  affembly  were  fome  perfons  of  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  •,  but  the  far  greater  part  were  low  mecha- 
nics ;  fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptiits,  antinomians,  in- 
dependents ;  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  began 
with  feeking  God  by  prayer :  This  office  was  performed 
bv  eight  or  ten  gifted  men  of  the  affembly ;  and  with  fa 
much  fuccefs,  that,  acccording  to  the  confeftion  of  all,  they 
had  never  before,  in  any  of  their  devotional  excrcifes,  enjoy- 
ed fo  much  of  the  holy  fpirit  as  was  then  communicated  to 
them*.  Their  hearts  were,  nodoubt,  dilated  when  they  con- 
fidered  the  high  dignity,  to  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves 
exalted.  They  had  been  told  by  Cromwel,  in  his  firft  dif- 
courfe,  that  he  never  looked  to  fee  fuch  a  day,  when  Chrift 
ihould  be  fo  ownedf.  They  thought  it,  therefore,   their 

♦  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xx.  p.  182. 

t  Thefc  arc  bis  exprcfHons.  "  Indeed,  I  have  but  one  word  more  to 
*•  fay  to  von,  though  in  that  perhaps  I  fhall  fhow  my  weaknei's  :  It  is 
**  by  way  of  encouragement  to  you  in  this  work;  give  me  leave  to  be- 
"  gin  thus :  I  confeis  I  never  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a  day  as  this,  it 
a  maybe  nor  you  neither,  when  Jefus  Chrift  fliould  be  fo  owned  as  he 
"  is  at  this  day  and  in  this  work.  Jefus  Chrift  is  owned  this  day  by  your 
w  call,  and  you  own  him  by  your  villingnefs  to  appear  for  him,  and 
"  you  manifest  this  (as  far  as  poor  creatures  can  do)  to  be  a  day  of  the 
"  power  of  Chrift.  I  know  yea  will  remember  that  fcripture,  he  males 
"  bis  people  ivifiing  in  the  d.iy  of  Lis  power.  God  manifefTs  it  to  be  the  day  of 
"  the  power  of  Chrift,  having  through  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  tri- 
**  al  as  has  been  upon  this  nation,  he  makes  this  ojic  of  the  greateft  mer- 
"  cies,  next  to  his  own  fon,  to  h?  ve  his  people  called  to  the  fupreme 
"  authority.  God  hath  owned  his  fon,  and  hath  owned  you.  and  hath 
"  made  you  to  own  him.  I  confefs,  1  never  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a 
*'  day  ;  I  did  not  •"  I  fuppofe,  at  this  paffage  he  cried  ;  For  he  was  very 
"  much  given  to  weeping,  and  could  at  any  time  fhed  abundance  of 
tears.  The  reft  of  the  fpeech  may  be  feen  among  Milton's  State  Papers, 
page  706.  It  is  very  (furious,  and  full  of  the  fame  obfeurity,  confufion, 
embarrafTment,  and  abfurdity,  vlJch  appear  in  almoft  i»ll  Oliver's  pro- 
ductions. 
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<1uty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave    CII  AT. 
the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  that  great 
work,  which ,  it  was  expected,  the  Lord  was  to  bring  forth 
among  them.   All  fanatics,  being  confecrated  by  their  own 
fond  imaginations,  naturally  bear  an  antipathy  to  the  ec- 
clefiaftics,  who  claim  a  peculiar  fan&ity,  derived  merely 
from  their  office  and  prieftly  character.  This  parliament 
took  into  confideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  func- 
tion, as  favouring  of  popery ;  and  the  taking  away  of  tithes 
which  thev  called^  relief  of  Judaifm.  Learning  alfo  and 
the  univerfities  were  deemed  heathenifh  and  unneceflary : 
The  common  law  was  denominated  a  badge  of  the  con- 
queft  and  of  Norman  flavery ;  and  they  threatened  the 
lawyers  with  a  total  abrogation  of  their  profeffion.  Some 
fleps  were  even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the  chance- 
ry*, the  higheil  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom;  and 
the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  as  the  folr 
fyftem  of  Englifh  jurifprudencef. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemes  adopted  by  thefe  le- 
giflators,  they  had  not  leifure  to  finifh  any,  except  that 
which  ellabliihed  the  legal  folemnization  of  marriage  by 
the  civil  magiitrate  alone,  without  the  interpofition  of  the 
clergy.  They  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  deriiion  of 
the  public.  Among  the  fanatics  of  the  houfe,  there  was 
an  active  member,  much  noted  for  his  long  prayers,  fer- 
mons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather-feller  in  London : 
His  name.  Praife-god  Barebone.  This  ridiculous  name, 
which  feems  to  have  been  chofen  by  forae  poet  or  allego- 
riit  to  fuit  fo  ridiculous  a  perfonage,  (truck  the  fancy 
of  the  people  ;  and  they  commonly  affixed  to  this  aflem- 
bly  the  appellation  of  Barebone's  parliament^. 

*  Whitlocke,   p.  543-  543,  +  Conference  held  at  Whitehall. 

\  It  was  ufual  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  time  to  change  their 
names  from  Henry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded 
as  heathenifh,  into  others  more  ian&ified  and  godly.  Even  the  New- 
Teftament  names,  James,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  in  fuct 
regard  as  thefe  which  were  borrowed  from  the  old  Tcftament,  Hezo 
kiah,  Habbakuk,  Jofhuah,  Zerobahcl.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  fen- 
•tence  was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here  are  the  names  of  a  jury  laid  to  be 
enclofed  in  the  county  of  Sufiex  about  that  time. 


Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norfham. 
Redeemed,  Compton  of  Battle. 
Faint  not,  Hewit  of  Heathiield. 
Makepeace,  Meatonof  Hare. 
God  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurfr. 
Standfaft    on  High,    Stringer   of 

Crowhurft. 
Earth,  Adams  of  Warbieton. 
Called,  Lower  of  the  fame. 
Sill  Sin,  Pimp!,-  of  Wkhara, 


Return,  Spelman  of  Watling. 
Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britling. 
Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  fame. 
Fight    the    good    Fight    of  Faith, 

White  of  fitnet. 
More  Fruir,  Fowler  of  Eaft  Hadlej., 
H»pe  for,  Bending  of  the  fame. 
Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 
Weep  nor,  Billing  of  the  fame* 
Meek,  Brewer  of  Okehattl, 
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C  HA  P.         Thk  Dutch  ambaffadoTs  endeavoured  to  enter  into  ne- 
LXI.        gociatien  with  this  parliament ;  but,  though  proteftants 
LTV\J     and  even  prefbyterians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception 
*ft*»        from  thofe  who  pretended  to'a  fanclity  fo  much  fuperior. 
The  Hollanders  were  regarded  as  wordly- minded  men, 
intent  only  on  commerce  and  induftry  ;  whom  it  was  fit- 
ting the  faints  mould  firft  extirpate,  ere  they  undertook 
that  great  w  erk,  to  which  they  believed  themfelves  deftined 
by  providence,  of  fubduing  Antichrift,the  man  of  6n,  and 
extending  to  the  uttermoit  bounds  of  the  earth  the  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer*.  The  ambaffadors  finding  them- 
felves profcribed,  not  as  enemies  of  England,  but  of  Chrift, 
remained  in  afconifhment,  and  knew  not  which  was  molt 
to  be  admired,  the  implacable  fpirit,  or  egregious  folly  of 
thefe  pretended  faints. 

Cromwel  began  to  be  afhamed  of  his  Iegiflature.  If  he 
ever  had  any  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepoflerous  an  af- 
fembly  beyond  amufing  the  populace  and  the  army  ;  he 
had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers  ;  and  he 
had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  make  them  defire  any  other  go- 
vernment, which  might  fecure  their  profeflions,  now 
brought  in  danger  by  thefe  defperate  fanatics.  Cromwel 
himfelf  was  diflatisfied,  that  the  parliament,  thought  they 
had  derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  began  to  pre- 
tend power  from  the  Lordf,  and  to  infill  already  on  their 
divine  commifhon.  He  had  been  careful  to  fummon  in  his 
writs  feveral  pcrfons  entirely  devoted  to  him.  By  concert, 
thefe  met  early ;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  fome  among 
them,  that  the  fitting  of  this  parliament  any  longer  would 
be  of  no  fervice  to  the  nation.  They  haftened  therefore, 
5:rhofD;-  to  Cromwel,  along  with  Roufe,  their  fpeaker ;  and,  by  a 
bcr.  formal  deed  or  affignment,  rcftored  into  his  hands  that 
fupreme  authority  which  they  had  fo  lately  received  from 
him.  General  Harrifon  and  about  twenty  more  remained 
in  the  houfe  j  and  that  they  might  prevent  the  reign  of 
the  faints  from  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  they  placed 
one  Mover  in  the  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefls. 
They  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel  White,  with  a  par- 

Sce  Broome's  Travels  in  England,  p.  279.  "  Cromwel,"  fays  Cleveland, 
"  harh  be^t  up  bis  drums  clean  through  the  Old  Teflament.  You  may 
*'  learn  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  names  of  his  regiment.  1  he 
"  mufter  mailer  has  no  other  lift  than  the  firft  chapter  of  St,  Matthew." 
.'he  brother  of  this  Praife-^od  Barebornc  had  for  name,  If  drift  had 
not  died  for  you,  ysu  had  leendimned  Bar'bone.  But  the  people,  tired  of  this 
long  nt^rnc,  retained  only  the  laft  word,  and  commonly  gave  him  the 
appellation  of  Damnd  JSareBer.c, 

*  Th   ffa  -  vol.hp.  a'73.  jjjt.    Alfo  Stubbe,  p.  91,  92, 

f  TKurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  3^3. 
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ty  of  foldiers.  He  afked  them  what  they  did  there  ?  "  We     C  H  A  P. 
"  are  feeking  the  Lord,"  faid  they.  «*  Then  you  may  go        LXI. 
*«  elfewhere,"   replied  he:  "   For  to   my  certain  know-     ^^~y~>*~> 
"  ledge,  he  has  not  been  here  thefe  many  years."  l6S3- 

Tme  military  being  now,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  fole  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation, 
Cromwel  thought  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy:  For  he 
feems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in  all  thefe  al- 
terations. Lambert,  his  creature,  who  under  the  appear- 
ance of  obfequioufnefs  to  him,  indulged  an  unbou  de  1 
ambition,  propofed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  adopt  another 
fcheme  of  government,  and  to  temper  the  liberty  of  a 
commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a  fingle  perfon,  who 
fhould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  protector.  With- 
out delay,  he  prepared  what  was  called  the  uijlrument  of 
government,  containing  the  plan  of  this  new  legiflature  ;  Cromwel 
and,  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general,  it  m^lc  Prt>* 
was  immediately  voted  by  the  council  of  officers.  Crom- 
wel was  declared  protestor ;  and,  with  great  folemnity, 
in  (tailed  in  that  high  oihee. 

So  little  were  thefe  men  endowed  with  the  fpirit  of  le- 
giflation,  that  they  confeiTed,  or  rather  boafted,  that  they 
had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing  this  instrument, 
by  which  the  whole  government  of  three  kingdoms  was 
pretended  to  be  regulated  and  adjusted  to  all  fucceeding 
generations.  There  appears  no  difficulty  in  believing  them, 
when  it  is  confidered  how  crude  and  undigefled  a  fyftem 
of  civil  polity  they  endeavoured  to  eftablifh.  The  chief 
articles  of  the  instrument  are  thefe  :  A  council  was  ap- 
pointed, which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be 
lefs  than  thirteen  perfons.  Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  ofhee 
during  life  or  good  behaviour;  and  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy3 
the  remaining  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  pro- 
tector chofe  one.  The  protector  was  appointed  fupreme 
magistrate  of  the  commonwealth  :  In  his  name  was  all 
jullice  to  be  administered  ;  from  him  were  all  magistra- 
cy and  honours  derived  ;  he  had  the  power  of  pardoning 
all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and  treafon  ;  to  him  the  be- 
nefit of  all  forfeitures  devolved.  The  right  of  peace,  war, 
and  alliance,  rested  in  him;  but  in  thefe  particulars  he 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  and  with  the  confent  of  his  coun- 
cil. The  power  of  t!ie  fveord  w.\r>  vetted  in  the  protector 
jointly  with  the  parliament,  while  it  was  fitting,  or  with 
the  council  of  state  in  the  intervals.  He  was  obliged  to 
fummon  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  allow  them 
to  fit  five  months,  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or 
diflblution.  The  bills,  which  they  pafl'cd,  were  to  be  pre- 
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C  H  A?,     fented  to  the  prote&or  for  his  aflent ;  but  if  within  twen* 
LXI.        ty  days  it  were  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws 

C/W  ty  tbc  authority  alone  of  parliament.  A  Handing  ar- 
*6S3-  my  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  eftablifhed,  of 
20,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe  ;  and  funds  were  affigned 
for  their  fupport.  Thefe  were  not  to  be  diminifhed  without 
confent  of  the  protector ;  and  in  this  article  alone  he  af- 
fumed  a  negative.  During  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
the  prote&or  and  council  had  the  power  of  enacting  laws, 
which  were  to  be  valid  till  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. The  chancellor,  treafurer,  admiral,  chief  governors 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  chief  juftices  of  both  the 
benches,  muft  be  chofen  with  the  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  the  intervals,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
council,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.  The 
protector  was  to  enjoy  his  office  during  life  ;  and  on  his 
death,  the  place  was  immediately  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
council.  This  was  the  inftrument  of  government  enacted 
by  the  council  of  officers,  and  folemnly  fworn  by  Oliver 
Cromwel.  The  council  of  ftate,  named  by  the  inftrument, 
were  fifteen  ;  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  protector,  and 
by  reafon  of  the  opposition  among  themfelves  in  party 
and  principles,  not  likely  ever  to  combine  againft  him. 

Cromwel  faid,  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  protec- 
tor, merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of  a  conftable, 
and  preferve  peace  in  the  nation.  Affairs  indeed  were 
brought  to  that  pafs,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  fe- 
veral  factions,  that  the  extenfive  authority  and  even  arbi- 
trary power  of  fome  firft  magiftrate  was  become  a  necef- 
fary  evil,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  relapfing  into 
blood  and  confufion.  the  independents  were  too  fmall  a 
party  ever  to  eftablifh  a  popular  government,  or  entrufl 
the  nation,  where  they  had  fo  little  interefl,  with  the  free 
choice  of  its  reprefentatives.  The  prefbyterians  had 
adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecution  5  incompatible 
at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  much  more  with 
the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  numerous  fects  which  prevailed 
among  the  people.  The  royaliils  were  fo  much  enraged 
by  the  injuries  which  they  fuffered,  that  the  other  pre- 
vailing parties  would  never  fubmit  to  them,  who,  they 
knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the  anci- 
ent laws,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  upon  them.  Had 
Cromwel  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this  temporary 
usurpation,  the  plea  of  neceffity  and  public  good,  which 
he  alleged,  might  be  allowed,  in  every  view,  a  reasonable 
excufe  for  his  conduct. 
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During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  diftracTied  fcenes,  CHAP. 
■which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in  England,  the  LXI. 
military  force  was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduct,  and  una-  {^~Y\J. 
nimity  ;  and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  for-  l  ■J3* 
midable  to  all  foreign  nations-  The  Engliih  fleet,  confirm- 
ing of  a  hundred  fail,  and  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean, 
and  under  them  by  Pen,  and  Laufon,  met  near  the  coaft 
of  Flanders,  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  and 
commanded  by  Tromp.  The  two  republics,  were  not  in- 
flamed by  any  national  antipathy,  and  their  interefts  very 
little  interfered  :  Yet  few  battles  have  been  difputed  with 
more  fierce  and  obftinate  courage  than  were  thofe  many 
naval  combats,  which  were  fought  during  this  fhort,  but 
violent,  war.  The  denre  of  remaining  fole  lords  of  the 
ocean  animated  thefe  dates  to  an  honourable  emulation 
■gainft  each  other.  After  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  the  firft 
of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the  Dutch,  inferior  in  the  fize 
of  their  lhips,  were  obliged,  with  great  lofs.  to  retire  into 
their  harbours.  Blake,  towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  join- 
ed his  countrymen  with  eighteen  fail.  The  Engliih  fleet 
lay  off  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the 
commerce  of  that  republic. 

The  ambafladors,  whom  the  Dutch  had  fent  over  to 
England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as  they  could 
obtain  no  ceiTation  of  holtilities,  the  dates,  unwilling  to 
fuller  any  longer  the  lofs  and  difhonour  of  being  blocka- 
ded by  the  enemy,  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  recover 
their  injured  honour.  Never  on  any  occafion  did  the  pow- 
er and  vigour  of  that  republic  appear  in  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  light.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had  repaired  and  man- 
ned their  fleet ;  and  they  equipped  fome  fhips  of  a  larger 
fize  than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.  Tromp 
iflued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  victors,  and  to 
die  rather  than  to  yield  the  conteft.  He  met  with  the  ene- 
my, commanded  by  Monk;  and  both  fides  immediately  49th  July  * 
rufhed  into  the  combat.  Tromp,  gallantly  animating  his 
men,  with  his  fword  drawn,  was  (hot  through  the  heart 
with  a  mufquet  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  battle 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Though  near  thirty  fhips  of  the 
Dutch  were  funk  and  taken,  they  little  regarded  this  lof3 
compared  with  that  of  their  brave  admiral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  continu- 
ally advancing.  The  States,  overwhelmed  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war,  terrifiad  by  their  lofTes,  and  mortified 
by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  defirousof  an  accommo- 
dation with  an  enemy  whom  they  found,  by  experience, 
too  powerful  for  them.    The  king  having  fhown  an  incli« 
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C  H  AF.     nation  to  ferve  on  board  their  fleet  ;  though  they  expref- 
Lai.        fed  their  fcnfe  of  the  honour  intended  them,  they  declined 

{-/"VAJ  an  offer,  which  might  inflame  the  quarrel  with  the  Eng- 
1  •>■>'  lifh  commonwealth.  The  great  obflacle  to  the  peace  was 
found  not  to  be  any  animofrty  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  defire  too  earned  of  uniona  nd  con- 
federacy. Cromwel  had  revived  the  chimerical  fcheme  of 
a  coalition  with  the  United  Provinces  ;  a  total  conjunc- 
1654-  tion  of   government,  privileges,  tnterefts,  and  councils. 

This  project    appeared  fo  wild  to  the  States,  that  they 

15th  April,  wondered  any  man  of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain  it  ;  and 
they  refufed  to  enter  into  conferences  with  regard  to  a 
propofal,   which  could  ferve    only  to  delay  any  praftica- 

Pcacc  with  b]e  fcheme  of  accommodation.  The  peace  was  at  laft  fign- 
ed  by  Cromwelj  now  invelted  with  the  dignity  of  protec- 
tior  ;  and  it  proves  fufficiently,  that  the  war  had  been  im- 
politic, fince,  after  the.  moft  fignal  victories,  no  ttrms 
more  advantageous  could  be  obtained.  A  defenfive  ltague 
was  made  between  the  two  republics.  They  agreed  each 
of  them,  to  banifh  the  enemies  of  the  other  ;  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  maffacre  of  Amboyna  were  to 
be  punifhed,  if  any  remained  alive  5  the  honour  of  the 
flag  was  yielded  to  the  Englifh  ;  eighty-five  thoufand 
pounds  were  ftipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  In- 
dia Company  for  loffes  which  the  Englifh  Company  had 
fuftained  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Polerone  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
was  promiftd  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwel,  jealous  of  thejeonnexions between  the  royal 
family  and  that  of  Orange,  infilled  on  a  feparate  article, 
th-it  neither  the  young  prince  nor  any  of  his  family  fhould 
ever  be  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder.  The 
province  of  Holland  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  that  of- 
fice, which  they  eftecmed  dangerous  to  liberty,  fecretly 
ratified  this  article.  The  protector,  knowing  that  the 
other  provinces  would  not  be  induced  to  make  fuch  a 
conceffion  was  fatisfied  with  this  fecurity. 

The  Dutch  war  being  fuccefsful,  and  the  peace  rea- 
fonable,  brought  credit  to  Crornwel's  adminiftration.  An 
a£l  of  juftice,  which  he  exercifed  at  home,  gave  likewife 
fatisfacf  ion  to  the  people  ;  though  the  regularity  of  it  may 
perhaps  appear  fomewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleou  Sa, 
brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  commiffion*,  fancying  himfelf  to  be  in- 
fulted,  came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  attended  by 
feveral  fervants.  By  miftake,  he  fell  on  a  gentleman,  v.  hem 
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he  took  for  the  perfon  that  had  given  him  the  offence  ;  ana*     CH  \P. 
having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds,  he  and  all  his        LXI. 
attendants  took  fhelter  in  thehoufe  of  the  Portu:;ucfe  am-     L^W* 
baffador,  who  had  connived  at  this  bafe  enterprize*.  The         l£J"4' 
populace  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire 
to  it.  Cromwel  fent  a  guard   who  fcized  all  the  criminals. 
They  were  brought    to  trial :  And  notwithftanding  the 
oppofition  of  the  ambaffador,  who  pleaded  the  privileges 
of  his  office,  don  Pantaleon  was  executed  on  Tower- 1  ill. 
The  laws  of  nations  were  here  plainly  violated  :  But 
crime  committed  by  the  Portuguefe  gentleman  was  to  the 
laft  degree  atrocious  ;  and  the  vigorous  chaftifement  of  it, 
iuiting  fo  well  the  undaunted  character  of  Cromwel,  was 
univerfally  approved  of  at  home  and  admired  among  fo- 
reign nations.  The  fituation  of  Portugal  obliged  that  court 
to  acquiefce  ;  and  the  ambaffador  foon  after  figned  with 
th  •  protector  a  treaty  of  peace  and   alliance,  which  was 
Tery  advantageous  to  the  Englifh  commerce. 

Another  act  of  feverity,  but  neceffary  in  his  fituation, 
was,  at  the  very  fame  time,  excrcifed  by  the  protector,  in 
the  capital  punifhment  of  Gerard  and  Vowel,  two  royal- 
ifts,  who  were  accufed  of  confpiring  againfl;  his  life.  He 
bad  erected  a  high  court  of  juftice  for  their  trial  ;  an  in- 
fringment  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  at  this  time  was 
become  familiar,  but  one  to  which  no  cuftom  or  prece- 
dent could  reconcile  the  nation.  Juries  were  found  alto- 
gether unmanageable.  The  reftlefs  Lilburn,  for  new  of- 
fences, had  been  brought  to  a  new  trial  j  and  had  been 
acquitted  v  ith  new  triumph  and  exultation.  If  no  other 
method  of  conviction  had  been  devifed  during  this  illegal 
and  unpopular  government,  all  its  enemies  were  aflured  of 
entire  impunity. 

The  protector   had  occafion  to   oberve  the  prejudices       gent.  3. 
entertained  againft   his  government,  by  the  difpofition  of    A  new  pan* 
the  parliament,  which  he  fummoned  on  the  third  of  Sep-    liamcnt* 
tember,  that  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  gained  his  two 
great  victories  of  Dunfear  and  Worcefter,  and  which  he 
nlways  regarded  as  fortunate  for  him.  It  muft  be  confeffed, 
that,  if  we  are  left  to  gather  Cromwel's  intentions  from 
his  inftrument  of  government,  it  is  fuch  a  motley  piece, 
that  we  cannot  eahly  conjecture,  whether   he  fenoufly 
meant  to  eftablifh  a  tyranny  or  a  republic.  On  one  hand, 
a  firft  magiftrate,  in   fo  extenfive  a  government,   feemed 
neceffary  both  for  the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  the  (tare  ; 
and  die  authority,  which  he  affumod  as  protector,  was  in 
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CHAP     fome  refpects,  inferior  to  the  prerogatives,  which  the  law* 
LXl.         entrufted  and  ftil]  entruft  to  the  king.  On  the  other  hand, 

V-»»v-*^  the  legislative  power,  which  he  referred  to  himfelf  and 
16-54.  council,  together  with  fo  great  an  army,  independent  of 
the  parliament,  were  bad  prognoftics  of  his  intention  to 
fubmit  to  a  civil  and  legal  conftitution.  But  if  this  were 
not  his  intention,  the  method  in  which  he  diltributed  and 
conducted  the  elections,  being  fo  favourable  to  liberty, 
from  an  inconfiftency  which  is  not  eafily  accounted  for. 
He  deprived  of  their  right  of  election  all  the  fmall  bo- 
roughs, places  the  moftexpofed  to  influence  and  corruption. 
Of  400  members,  which  reprefented  England,  270  were 
chofen  by  the  counties.  The  reft  were  elected  by  London, 
and  the  more  confiderable  corporations.  The  lower  po- 
pulace too,  fo  eafily  guided  or  deceived,  were  excluded 
from  the  elections  :  An  eftate  of  200  pounds  value  was 
xieceflary  to  entitle  any  one  to  a  vote.  The  elections  of 
this  parliament  were  conducted  with  perfect  freedom  5 
and  excepting  that  fuch  of  the  royalifts  as  had  borne  arms 
again  ft  the  parliament  and  all  their  fons  were  excluded,  a 
wore  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  could  not  be  defir- 
ed  or  expected.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from' 
Scotland  ;  as  many  from  Ireland. 

The  protector  feems  to  have  been  difappointed,  when 
he  found  that  all  thefe  precautions,  which  were  probably 
nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition,  had  not  procured  him 
the  confidence  of  the/public.  Though  CromweFs  admi- 
niftration  was  lefs  odious  to  every  party,  than  that  of  any 
other  party,  yet  was  it  entirely  acceptable  to  none.  The 
royalifts  had  been  inftructed  by  the  king  to  remain  quiet, 
and  to  cover  themfelves  under  the  appearance  of  republi- 
cans ;  and  they  found  in  this  latter  faction  fuch  inveterate 
hatred  againft  the  protector,  that  they  could  not  wifh  for 
more  zealous  adverfaries  to  his  authority.  It  was  main- 
tained by  them,  that  the  pretence  of  liberty,  and  a  popu- 
lar election  was  but  a  new  artifice  of  this  great  deceiver, 
in  order  to  lay  afleep  the  deluded  nation,  and  give  himfelf 
leifure  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecurely  upon  them  : 
That  in  the  inftrument  of  government  he  openly  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  ftill  retaining  the  fame  mercenary 
army,  by  whofe  aftiftance  he  had  fubdued  the  ancient 
eftablifhed  government,  and/who  would  with  lefs  fcru- 
ple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  whenever  he  mould  pleafe 
to  order  them,  that  new  fyftem,  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  pleafed  to  model:  That  being  fenfible  of  the  dan- 
ger and  uncertainty  of  all  military  government,  he  endea- 
voured to  intermix  fome  appearance,  and,  but  an  appear- 
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tince  of  civil  adminiftration,  and  to  balance  the  army  by    CH  AP. 
a   let  mine  confent  of  the  people  :  That  the  abfurd  trial,         LXI. 
which  he  had  made,  of  a  parliament,  elected  by  hirnfelf,     {y^  y  \J 
appointed  perpetually  to  elect  their  fuccelibrs,  plainly         J-J4 
proved,  that   he   aimed  at  nothing  but  temporary  expe- 
dients,  was  totally  avcrfe  to  a  free  republican  government, 
and  poflefied  not  that  mature  and  deliberate  reflection, 
which  could  qualify  him  to   act  the  part  of  a  iegiflatof : 
That  his  imperious  character,  which  had  betrayed  itfelf 
in  lb  many  incidents,  could  never  ferioufly  fubmit  to  legal 
limitations  ;  nor  would  the  very  image  of  popular  govern- 
ment:  be  longer   upheld  than  while  conformable  to  his 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  :  And  that  the  belt  policy  was 
to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  mafk  at  once  j  and  either 
fubmit  entirely  to  that  parliament  which  he  had  fummon- 
ed,  or,  by  totally  rejecting  its  authority,  leave  hirnfelf  no 
refource  but  in  his  feditious  and  enthufiaftic  army. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  the  parliament,  having 
heard  the  protector's  fpeech,  three  hours  long*,  and  hav- 
ing chofen  Lenthal  for  the  fpeaker,  immediately  entered 
into  a  difculnon  of  the  pretended  inftrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  that  authority  which  Cromwel,  by  the  title 
of  protector,  had  aHiimed  over  the  nation.  The  greateft 
liberty  was  ufed  in  arraigning  this  new  dignity ;  and  even 
the  peribnal  character  and  conduct  of  Cromwel  efcaped 
not  without  cenfure.  The  utmoft  that  could  be  obtained 
by  the  oilicers  and  by  the  court  party,  for  fo  they  were 
called,  was  to  protract  the  debate  by  arguments  and  long 
fpeeches,  and  prevent  the  decifion  of  a  queftion,  which, 
they  were  feniible,  would  be  carried  againft  them  by  a 
great  majority.  The  protector,  furprifed  and  enraged  at 
this  refractory  fpirit  in  the  parliament,  which  ho wever  he 
had  fo  much  reafon  ro  expect,  fent  for  them  to  the  pain- 
ted chamber,  and  with  an  air  of  great  authority  inveighed 
againft  their  conduct.  He  told  them  that  nothing  could 
be  more  abfurd  than  for  them  to  difpute  his  title ;  fince 
the  fame  inltrument  of  government  which  made  them  a 
parliament,  had  inverted  him  with  the  protectorfhip ;  that 
l'ome  points  in  the  new  conftitution  were  fuppofed  to  be 
iundamentals,  and  were  not  on  any  pretence  to  be  altered 
or  difputed ;  that  among  thefe  were  the  government  of 
the  nation  by  a  fingle  perfon  and  a  parliament,  their  joint 
authority  over  the  army  and  niilitia,  the  fucceflion  of  ae# 
parliaments,  and  liberty  of  confeience ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  thefe  particulars,  there  was  referved  to  him  a 
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CHAP,     negative  voice,  to  which,  in  the  other  circumfiances  of 
LXI.        government,  he  confefled  himfelf  no-wife  entitled. 

1*S~V\J  The  protector  now  found  the  neceffity  of  exacting  a 
J655.  fecurity,  which,  hnd  he  forefeen  the  fpirit  of  the  houfe,  he 
would  with  better  grace  have  required  at  their  firft  meet- 
ing*. Ke  obliged  the  members  to  fign  a  recognition  of 
his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propofe  or  con- 
fent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was  fettled 
in  a  fmgle  perfon  and  a  parliament ;  and  he  placed  guards 
at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  allowed  none  but  fubferi- 
bers  to  enter.  Moll  of  the  members,  after  fome  hefitation, 
fubmitted  to  this  condition  ;  but  retained  the  fame  refrac- 
tory fpirit  which  they  had  difcovered  in  their  firft  debates. 
The  inftrument  of  government  was  taken  in  pieces,  and 
examined,  ;irticle  by  article,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
accuracy  :  Very  free  topics  were  advanced  with  the  ge- 
neral approbation  of  the  houfe  :  And  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  proceedings,  they  neither  fent  up  one  bill 
to  the  protector,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  Being  in- 
formed that  cenfpiracies  were  entered  into  between  the 
members  and  fome  malcontent  officers,  he  haftened  to  the 
diffblution  of  fo  dangerours  an  afiembly.  By  the  inftru- 
ment of  government,  to  which  he  had  fworn,  no  parlia- 
%i Jan.  ment  could  be  diffolved  till  it  had  fitten  five  months; 
but  Cromwel  pretended,  that  a  month  contained  only 
twenty-eight  days,  according  to  the  method  of  computa- 
tion practifed  in  paying  the  fleet  and  army.  The  full  time, 
therefore,  according  to  this  reckoning,  being  elapfed,  the 
parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  protector,  who 
made  them  a  tedious,  confufed,  angry  harangue,  and 
difmiffed  them.  Were  we  to  judge  of  Cromv.el's  capacity 
by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his  other  compofitions,  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  idea  of  it. 
But  in  the  great  variety  of  human  geniufes,  there  are  fome, 
which,  though  they  fee  their  object  clearly  and  diftinctly 
in  general,  yet,  when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parts  by 
difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that  luminous  conception  which 
they  had  before  attained.  All  accounts  agree  in  afcribing 
to  Cromwel  a  tirefome,  dark,  unintelligible  elocution,  even 
when  he  had  no  intention  to  difguife  his  meaning  :  Yet 
iio  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  .difficult 
incidents,  more  decifive  and  judicious. 

The  electing  of  a  difcontented  parliament  is  a  proof 
of  a  difcontented  nation  :  The  angry  and  abrupt  diflblu- 
tion  of  that  parliament  is  always  fure  to  increafe  the  gene- 
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ral  difcontent.  The  members  of  this  afiemby,  returning 
to  their  counties,  propagated  that  lpirit  of  mutiny  which 
they  had  exerted  in  the  houfe.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the 
old  republicans,  v. ho  maintained  the  indiflbluble  autho- 
rity of  the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs 
again!!  the  prefent  ufurpation  ;  though  they  acled  fo  cau- 
tioufly  as  to  give  the  protector  no  handle  ag.tinit  them. 
Wildman  and  fome  others  of  that  party  carried  ft  ill  far- 
ther their  confpiracies  againft  the  protector's  authority. 
The  royalifts,  obferving  this  general  ill-will  towards  the 
-cftablifliment,  could  no  longer  be  retained  in  fubjection  j 
but  fancied  that  every  one  who  was  diiLtisfied  like  them, 
had  alfo  embraced  the  fame  views  and  inclinations.  They 
did  notconiider  that  the  old  parliamentary  party,  though 
many  of  them  were  difpleafed  with  Cromwel,  who  had 
-difpofTefTed  them  of  their  power,  were  ftill  more  apprc- 
henfive  of  any  fuccefs  to  the  royal  caufe  j  whence,  befides 
a  certain  profpeft  of  the  fame  confequence,  they  had  fo 
much  reafen  to  dread  the  fevereft  vengeance  for  their 
paft  tranfgreffions. 

In  concert  with  the  king,  a  confpiracy  was  entered  into 
by  the  royalifts  throughout  England,  and  a  day  of  gene- 
ral rifing  appointed.  Information  of  this  defign  was  con- 
veyed to  Cromwel.  The  protector's  administration  was 
extremely  vigilant.  Thurloe,  his  fecretary,  had  fpies  eve- 
ry where.  Manning,  who  had  accefs  to  the  king's  family, 
kept  a  regular  correfpondence  with  him.  And  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  confederacy,  fo  gene- 
rally difiufed  among  a  party  who  valued  themfelves  more 
on  zeal  and  courage,  than  on  fecrefy  and  fobriety.  Many 
oi  the  royalifts  were  thrown  into  prifon.  Others,  on  the 
approach  of  the  day,  were  terrified  with  the  danger  of 
the  undertaking,  and  remained  at  home.  In  one  place 
alone  the  confpiracy  broke  into  adtion.  Penruddoc,  Groves, 
Jones,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  weft,  entered  Salisbu- 
ry with  about  200  horfe  ;  at  the  very  time  when  the 
fheriiFand  judges  were  holding  the  afiizes.  Thefe  they 
made  prifonefs  j  and  they  proclaimed  the  king.  Contrary 
to  their  expectations,  they  received  no  accefiion  of  force  ; 
fo  prevalent  was  the  terror  oi  the  eftablifhed  government. 
Having  in  vain  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  they  were 
totally  difcouraged  •,  and  one  troop  of  horfe  was  able  at 
laft  to  fupprefs  them.  The  leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  be- 
ing taken  prifoners,  were  capitally  punifhed.  The  reft  were 
fold  for  flaves,  and  tranfported  to  Barbadoes. 

The  eafy  fubduing  of  this  infurreclion,  which,  by  the 
fcoldaefs  of  the  undertaking,  ftruck  at  firft  a  great  terror 
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CHAP,    into  the  nation,  was  a  lingular  felicity  to  the  protestor ; 
LXc.        who  could  not,  without  danger,  have  brought  together 

^-v-"'*-'  any  considerable  body  of  his  mutinous  army,  in  order  to 
less-  fupprefs  it.  The  very  infurrection  itfclf  he  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  event  $  fmce  it  proved  the  reality  of  thofe  con- 
fpiracies,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occafioB,  reprefen- 
ted  as  mere  fictions,  invented  to  colour  his  tyrannical  fe- 
verities.  He  refolved  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms  with 
the  royalifts,  who,  though  they  were  not  perhaps  the  moil 
implacable  of  his  enemies,  were  thofe  whom  he  could  op- 
prefs  under  the  mod  plaufible  pretences,  and  who  m-t 
with  ler.ffc  countenance  and  protection  from  his  adherents. 
He  iflued  an  edict  with  the  confent  of  his  council,  for  ex- 
acting the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole  party  ;  in  order, 
as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the  expences  to  which 
their  mutinous  difpofition  continually  expofed  the  public. 
Without  regard  to  compofitions,  articles  of  capitulation, 
or  acts  of  indemnity,  all  the  royalifts,  however  harrafTed 
with  former  oppreffions,  were  obliged  anew  to  redeem 
themfelves  by  great  fums  of  money  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  reduced  by  thefe  multiplied  difafters  to  extreme  po- 
verty. Whoever  was  known  to  be  difaffected,  or  even  lay 
under  any  fufpicion,  though  no  guilt  could  be  proved 
againft  him,  was  expofed  to  the  new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raife  this  impofition,  which  commonly  paf- 
fed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  inftituted 
twelve  major-generals  ;  and  divided  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England  into  fo  many  military  jurisdictions*.  Thefe  men 
aimced  by  commiflloners,  had  power  to  fubject  whom 
they  pleafed  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  impofed  by 
the  protector  and  his  council,  and  to  imprilon  any  per- 
fon  who  fhould  be  expofed  to  their  jealoufy  or  fufpicion; 
nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  protector 
himfelf  and  his  council.  Under  colour  of  thefe  powers, 
which  were  fufficiently  exorbitant,  the  major-generals  ex- 
crcifed  an  authority  ftill  more  arbitrary,  and  acted  as  if 
abfolute  mafters  of  the  property  and  perfon  of  every  fub- 
ject. All  reafonable  men  now  concluded,  that  the  very 
mafqueof  liberty  was  thrown  afide,  and  that  the  nation  was 
for  ever  fubjected  to  military  and  defpotic  government, 
exercifed  net  in  the  legal  manner  of  European  nations,  but 
according  to  the  maxims  of  eaftern  tyranny.  Not  only  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and 
ufurpation  :  He  had  parcelled  out  the  people  into  fo  ma- 
ny fubdiviiions  of  flavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his  infe- 

*  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xx.  p.  433* 
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miniflers  the  fame  unlimited  authoviry  which  he  him-    CHAP, 
lelfhad  fo  violently  affumed.  LXI. 

A  government  totally  military  and  detpotic  is  almoft  v_— ^-^j 
lure,  after  fome  time,  to  fall  into  impotence  and  languor:  l6iJ- 
But  when  it  immediately  fucceeds  a  legal  conftitution,  it 
may,  at  firit,  to  foreign  nations,  appear  very  vigorous  and 
active,  and  may  exert  with  more  unanimity  that  power, 
fpirit,  and  riches,  which  had  been  acquired  under  a  bet- 
ter form.  It  leems  now  proper,  after  fo  long  an  interval,  State  of 
to  look  abroad  to  the  general  ftate  of  Europe,  and  to  con-  £Uropt. 
fider  the  rrteafures  which  England  at  this  time  embraced 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  neighbouring  princes.  The 
moderate  temper  and  unwarlike  genius  of  the  two  laft 
princes,'  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  they  labour- 
ed at  home,  and  the  great  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed 
from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered  them  negligent  of  the 
tranfactions  on  the  continent  j  and  England,  during  their 
reigns,  had  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general 
fyftcm  of  Europe.  The  bold  and  reftlefs  genius  of  the 
protector  led  him  to  extend  his  alliances  and  enterprifes 
to  every  part  of  Chriftendom  •,  and  partly  from  the  afcen- 
dantof  his  magnanimous  fpirit,  partly  from  the  fituation 
of  foreign  kingdoms,  th«  weight  of  England,  even  under 
its  mod  legal  and  braveft  princes,  W3S  never  more  fenfi- 
bly  felt  than  during  this  unjuft  and  violent  ufurpation. 

A  war  of  thirty  years,  the  moft  fignal  and  moft  de- 
ftru&ive  that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals,  was  at  laft 
finifhed  in  Germany*  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
were  compofed  thoie  fatal  quarrels  which  had  been  exci- 
ted by  the  palatine's  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  The  young  palatine  was  reftored  to  part  of 
his  dignities  and  of  his  dominionsf .  The  rights,  privileges, 
and  authority,  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  Germanip 
body,  were  fixed  and  afcertained  :  Sovereign  princes  and 
free  itates  were  in  fome  degree  reduced  to  obedience  un- 
der laws :  and  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Guftavus,  the 
enterprifes  of  the  active  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of  the 
artful  Mazarine,  was  in  part  effected,  after  an  infinite  ex- 
pence  of  blood  and  treafurc,  what  had  been  fondly  expec- 
ted and  loudly  demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
pacific  James,  feconded  by  the  fcanty  fupplics  of  his  jea- 
lous parliaments. 

Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conqueft  lar^e  domi- 

!n  1 648.  f  Tliis  prince,  during  the  civil  wars,  had  much  ne- 

glected his  uncle,  and  payed  court  to  tlve  parliament ;    He  accepted  at 

a  penlion  01"  8000I,  a-vcar  i'r«m  then),  and  took  a  place  ia  their  *iT«a>- 
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CHAT,     nions  in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged  in  enterpriser 
LXI.         which  promifed  her,  from  her   fuccefs  and   valour,   ftill 

v-a^-v-^  more  extenfive  acquifitions  on  the  fide  both  of  Poland 
l655-  and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X.  who  had  mounted  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom  after  the  voluntary  relignation  of  Chrifti- 
fia,  being  itimulated  by  the  fame  of  Gultavus  as  well  as 
by  his  own  martial  difpofition,  carried  his  conquering  arms 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the  celebrated  bat- 
1'e  of  Warfaw,  which  had  been  obftinately  difputed  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  three  days.  The  protector,  at  the  time  his 
alliance  was  courted  by  every  power  in  Europe,  anxioufly 
courted  the  alliance  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  was  fond  of  for- 
ming a  confederacy  with  a  proteftant  power  of  fuch 
renown,  even  though  it  threatened  the  whole  north  with 
con  quell  and  fubjection. 

The  tranfa£tions  of  the  parliament  and  protector  with 
France  had  been  various  and  complicated.  The  emifTaries 
of  Richelieu  had  furnifhed  fuel  to  the  flame  of  rebellion, 
when  it  firft  broke  out  in  Scotland ;  but  after  the  confla- 
gration had  diffufed  itfelf,  the  French  court,  obfervinor  the 
materials  to  be  of  themfelves  fulficiently  combuftible, 
found  it  unnecefiary  any  longer  to  animate  the  Britifh 
malcontents  to  an  oppofition  of  their  fovtreign.  On  the 
contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  compofing  thefe 
inteftine  diforders  ;  and  their  ambafladors,  from  decency, 
pretended  to  n£t  in  concert  with  the  court  of  England,  and 
to  receive  directions  Irom  a  prince  with  whom  their  maf- 
ter  was  connected  with  fo  near  an  affinity.  Meanwhile, 
Richelieu  died,  and  foon  after  him  the  French  king, 
Louis  XIII.  leaving  his  fon,  an  infant  four  years  old,  and 
his  widow,  Anne  of  Auflria,  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the  miniflry  ;  and 
the  fame  general  plan  of  policy,  though  by  men  of  fuch 
oppofite  characters,  was  ftill  continued  in  the  French 
counfels.  The  eftablifhment  of  royal  authority,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Auftrian  family,  were  purfued  with  ardour 
and  fuccefs  ;  and  every  year  brought  an  acceffion  of  force 
and  grandeur  to  the  French  monarchy.  Not  only  battles 
were  won,  towns  and  fortrefTes  taken  ;  the  genius  too  of 
the  nation  feemed  gradually  to  improve,  and  to  compofe 
itfelf  to  the  fpirit  of  dutiful  obedience  and  of  fteady  enter- 
prise. A  Condc,  a  Turenne,  were  formed  j  and  the  troops, 
animated  by  their  valour,  and  guided  by  their  difcipline, 
acquired  every  day  a  greater  afcendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
All  of  a  fudden  from  fome  intrigues  of  the  court,  and 
fome  difcontents  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  inteftine 
commotions  were  excited,  and  every  thing  relapfed  int* 
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confufion.  But  thefe  rebellions  of  the  French,  neither  en-    CHAP. 
nobled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  nor  difgraced  by  the  fana-        LXI. 
tical  extravagances  which  diftinguifhed  the  Britifh  civil     L^W? 
wars,  were  conducted  with  little  bloodfhed,  and  made  but         i(>55' 
a  fmall  imprufuon  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Though 
feconded  by  the  force  of  Spain,  and    conducted   by  the 
prince  of  Conde,  the  malcontents,  in  a  little  time,  were 
cither  expelled  or  fubdued  •,  and  the  French  monarchy, 
having  loft  a  few  of  its  conquefts,  returned  with  frefh  vi- 
gour to  the  acquifition  of  new  dominion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  fon,  Charles,  during 
thefe  commotions,  paffed  moft  of  their  time  at  Paris ;  and 
notwithftanding  their  near  connexion  of  blood,  received 
but  few  civilities,  and  ftill  lels  fupport,  from  the  French 
court.  Had  the  queen  regent  been  ever  fo  much  inclined 
to  afiift  the  Englifh  prince,  the  diforders  of  her  own  af- 
fairs would,  for  a  long  time,  have  rendered  fuch  inten- 
tions impracticable.  The  banifhed  qeen  had  a  moderate 
penfion  afiigned  her  ;  but  it  was  fo  ill  payed,  and  her  cre- 
dit ran  fo  low,  that,  one  morning,  when  the  cardinal  de 
Retz  waited  on  her,  Ihe  informed  him  that  her  daughter, 
the  prmcefs  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to  lie  abed,  for  want 
of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To  fuch  a  condition  was  reduced, 
in  the  midit  of  Paris,  a  queen  of  England,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  of  France  ! 

The  Englifh  parliament,  however,  having  affumed  the 
fovereignty  of  the  ftate,  refented  the  countenance,  cold  as 
it  was,  which  the  trench  court  gave  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  On  pretence  of  injuries,  of  which  the  Englifh 
merchants  complained,  they  iffued  letters  of  reprifal  up- 
on the  French  ;  and  Blake  went  fo  far  as  to  attack  and 
feize  a  whole  fquadron  of  fhips,  which  were  carrying 
fupplies  to  Dunkirk,  then  clofely  befieged  by  the  Spa- 
niards. That  town  difappointed  of  thefe  fupplies,  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  French  minifters  foon 
found  it  neceffary  to  change  their  meafurcs.  They  treated 
Charles  with  fuch  affected  indifference,  that  he  thought  it 
more  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent  the  indignity  of 
being  dclired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  went  firlt  to  Spaw, 
thence  he  retired  to  Cologne  j  where  he  lived  two  years 
on  a  fmall  penfion,  about  6000  pounds  a-year,  payed  him 
by  the  court  of  France,  and  on  fome  contributions  feni 
him  by  his  friends  in  England.  In  the  management  of  his 
family,  he  difcovered  a  difpofition  to  order  and  ccconomyi 
and  his  temper,  cheerful,  carelefs,  and  foc^able,  was  more 
than  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  that  empire,  of  which 
his  enemies  had  bereave.lhim.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created. 
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CHAP,    lord  chancellor,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his 
LXI.        chief  friends  and  confidants. 

CyA~\J  If  the  French  miniftry  had  thought  it  prudent  to  bend 
*6X5-  under  the  Englifh  parliament,  they  deemed  it  dill  more 
neceffary  to  pay  deference  to  the  protector,  when  he  af- 
fumed  the  reins  of  government.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by 
■whom  all  the  councils  of  France  were  directed,  was  art- 
ful and  vigilant,  fupple  and  patient,  falfe  and  intriguing  ; 
defirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and 
placing  his  honour  more  in  the  final  fuccefs  of  his  meafures 
than  in  the  fplendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromwel,  by  his  imperious  charac- 
ter, rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  fituation,  acquir- 
ed an  afcendant  over  this  man  ;  and  every  propofal  made 
by  the  protector,  however  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  and  urg- 
ed with  whatever  infolence,  met  with  a  ready  compliance 
from  the  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux  was  fent 
over  to  England  as  minider ;  and  all  circumdances  of 
refpect  were  paid  to  the  daring  ufurper,  who  had  imbru- 
ed his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  a  prince  fo  near- 
ly related  to  the  royal  family  of  France.  With  indefatiga- 
ble patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduct  this  negotiation, 
which  Cromwel  feemed  entirely  to  neglect ;  and  though 
privateers,  with  Englifh  commiffions,  committed  daily 
depredations  on  the  French  commerce,  Mazarine  was 
content,  in  hopes  of  a  fortunate  iffue,  dill  to  fubmit  to 
thefe  indignities*. 

The  court  of  Spain,  lefs  connected  with  the  unfortu- 
nate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  didrefs  than  the 
French  monarchy,  had  been  lti!l  more  forward  in  her  ad- 
vances to  the  profperous  parliament  and  protector.  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanifh  envoy,  was  the  firil 
public  minider  who  recognized  the  authority  of  the  new 
republic ;  and,  in  return  for  this  civility,  Afcham  was 
fent  envoy  into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  fooner  had 
this  minider  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  fome  of  the  banifhed 
royalids,  inflamed  by  that  inveterate  hatred  wl^ch  anima- 
ted the  Englifh  factions,  broke  into  his  chambt^and  mur- 
dered him,  together  with  his  fecretary.  Immediately  they 
took  fanctuary  in  the  churches ;  and,  addled  by  the  ge- 
neral favour,  which  everywhere  attended  the  royal  caufe, 
were  enabled,  mod  of  them,  to  make  their  efcape.  Only 

*  7hur!oe,  rol.  iit.  p.  103.  619.  £•;?.  In  the  treaty,  which  was  Cgn- 
e&  after  long  negotiation,  the  protector's  name  was  inferted  before  the 
French  king's  in  that  copy  which  remained  in  England,  Thurloc,  vol. 
vi.  p.  1  if.     Sec  farther,   vol.  vii.  p.  178. 
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one  of  the  criminals  fuffered  death;  and  the  parliament     CHAP. 
feemed  to  red  fatisfied  with  this  atonement.  LXI. 

Spain,  at  this  time,  afiailed  every  where  by  vigorous  fvyV\J 
enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under  many  inter-  «6£i- 
nal  diforders,  retained  nothing  of  her  former  grandeur, 
except  the  haughty  pride  of  her  counfels,  and  the  hatred 
and  jealoufy  of  her  neighbours.  Portugal  had  rebelled, 
and  elrablifhed  her  monarchy  in  the  houfe  of  Braganza  : 
Catalonia,  complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolt 
ted  to  France  :  Naples  was  fhaken  with  popular  convul- 
fions :  The  Low  countries  were  invaded  with  fuperior 
forces,  and  feemed  ready  to  change  their  mafter:  1  he 
Spanith  infantry,  anciently  lo  formidable,  had  been  anni- 
hilated by  Conde  in  the  fields  of  Rocroy  :  And  though 
the  fame  prince,  banifhed  France,  fuftained  by  his  activi- 
ty and  valour,  the  falling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only 
hope  to  protract,  not  prevent,  the  ruin  with  which  that 
monarchy  was  vifibly  threatened. 

Had  Cromwel  underftood  and  regarded  the  intereft3  of 
his  country,  he  would  have  fupported  the  declining  corv- 
dition  of  Spain  againft  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France, 
and  preferved  that  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  great- 
nefs  and  fecuricy  of  England  fo  much  depend.  Had  he 
ftudied  only  his  own  interelts,  he  would  have  maintained 
an  exact  neutrality  between  thofe  great  monarchies ;  nor 
would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unfettled 
power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who  might  lend 
affi  fiance  to  domeltic  faction,  and  overturn  his  tottering 
throne.  But  his  magnanimity  undervalued  danger  :  Hi^ 
active  difpofition,  and  avidity  to  extenfive  glory,  made 
him  incapable  of  repofe  :  And  as  the  policy  of  men  is 
continually  warped  by  their  temper,  no  i'ooner  was  peace 
made  with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate  what  new 
enemy  he  mould  invade  with  his  victorious  arms. 

The  extenfive  empire  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  of  .„  . , 
Spain  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  the  vigorous  courage  and  great  Spain, 
naval  power  of  England;  were  circumftances  which, 
when  compared,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  enterprifing 
protector,  and  made  him  hope  that  he  might,  by  fome 
gainful  conqutft,  render  for  ever  illuftrious  that  dominion 
which  he  had  a  (Turned  over  his  country.  Should  he  fail 
of  thefe  durable  acquilitions,  the  Indian  treafures,  which 
muft  every  year  crols  the  ocean  to  reach  Spain,  were,  he 
thought,  a  lure  prey  to  the  Englifh  navy,  and  would  fup- 
port  his  military  force,  without  his  laying  new  burdens  t 

on  the  difcontentcd  people.   From  France,  a  vigorous  re- 
finance, muft   be   expected  :  No   plunder,  no  conqueits 
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CHAP,     could  be  hoped  for  :  The  progress  of  his  arms,  even  if  at- 
LXI.         tended  with  fuccefs,  mutt  there  be  flow  and  gradual :  And 

{^ry\j  the  advantages  acquired,  however  real,  would  be  lefs  ftrik- 
1655-  ing  to  the  multitude,  whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  allure. 
The  royal  family,  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  French 
monarch,  might  receive  great  afliltance  from  that  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  •,  and  an  army  of  French  proteitants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to  unite 
the  meft  oppofite  factions  againft  the  prefent  ufurpa- 
tion*. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  feconded  by  his 
bigoted  prejudices;  as  no  human  mind  ever  contained  fo 
ftrange  a  mixture  of  fagacity  and  abfurdity  as  that  of  this 
extraordinary  perfonage.  The  Swedifh  alliance,  though 
much  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  England,  he  had  con- 
tracted, merely  from  his  zeal  for  proteftantifmf ;  and 
Sweden  being  clofely  connected  with  France,  he  could 
not  hope  to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  fo 
much  prided  himfelf,  fhould  a  rupture  enfue  between 
England  and  this  latter  kingdomt.  The  Hugonots,  he  ex- 
pedited, would  meet  with  better  treatment,  w  hile  he  en- 
gaged in  a  clofe  union  with  their  fovereign§.  And  as  the 
Spaniards  were  much  more  papifts  than  the  French,  were 
much  more  expofed  to  the  old  puritanical  hatred]),  and 
had  even  erected  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquilition, 
whofe  rigours  they  had  refuted  to  mitigate  on  Cromwel's 
Solicitation^  ;  he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meritorious  war 
with  fuch  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protection  from  hea- 
ven**. A  preacher  likewife,  infpired,  as  was  fuppofed,  by 
a  prophetic  fpirit,  bid  him  go  and  profpe r ,-  calling  him  a 
Jlone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  without  hands,  that  -would 
break  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  crujb  Antichriji,  and  make 
ivayfor  the  purity  of  the  gofpel  over  the  ivhole  wor/d.if 

Actuated  equally  by  thefe  bigoted,  thefe  ambitious, 
and  thefe  mterefted  motives,  the  protector  equipped  two 
confiderable  fquadrons;  and  while  he  was  making  thofe 
preparations,  the  neighbouring  dates,  ignorant  of  his  in- 

•  See  the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  France  sad  ;->>-iin  by 
Tiiuriuc,  vi.i-  i-  p.  759. 

+  He  proofed  to  Sweden  a  general  league  and   confederacy  of  all 
the  protefUnts.     Wl.itWke.  p.  620.  Tburioe,  vol.  vii.h.  1.  In  - 
to  judge  of  the  maxims  by  which  he  conducted  ht»  io;ei»i;  politic 
farther  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  29.5.  343- 443'  vo1-  vi^-   P-  *"4- 

$  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  "59. 

S  Ihnricw,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  Id",  ibid. 

S  Id.  ibid.  Don  Aion/o  faid,  that  the  lacianjtradc  and  the  inqtBhtion 
vxre  bismafhu'i  two  eyc«,£sul  the  yxoic&oi  i&lifted  npoa  . 
0  it  both  of  them  at  pi 
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ions,  remained  in  fufpenfe,  and  looked  with  anxious     CK  A  P. 
expectation  on  what  fide  the  ftorm  fhould  difcharge  itfelf.  LXI. 

One  of  thefe  ftjuadrons,  confiding  of  thirty  capital  fhips,     v--*— v*^ 
was   fent   into   the  Mediterranean   under  Blake,  whofe  •?-s" 

fame  was  now  fpread  over  Europe.  No  Englilli  fleet,  ex- 
cept during  the  Crufades,  had  ever  before  failed  in  thofe 
leas;  and  from  the  extremity  to  the  other,  there  was  no 
naval  force,  Chriflian  or  Mahometan,  able  to  refift  them. 
The  Roman  pontiff",  whofe  weaknefs  and  whofe  pride 
equally  provoke  attacks,  dreaded  invafion  from  a  power 
which  profeffed  the  moll  inveterate  enmity  againft  him, 
and  which  fo  little  regulated  its  movements  by  the  ufual 
motives  of  intereft  and  prudence.  Blake,  calling  anchor 
before  Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  reparation  for  fome  lofles  which  the  Englifh  com- 
merce had  formerly  fuftained  from  him.  He  next  failed 
to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to 
restrain  his  piratical  fubjects  from  farther  violences  on  the 
Engliih.  He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis  ;  and  having 
there  made  the  fame  demands,  the  dey  of  that  republic 
bade  him  look  to  the  caftles  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta, 
and  do  his  utmoft.  Blake  needed  not  to  be  roufed  by 
fuch  a  bravado  :  He  drew  his  fhips  clofe  up  to  the  caftles, 
and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  fent  a  nu- 
merous detachment  of  failors  in  their  long-boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip  which  lay  there.  This 
bold  action,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps,  rendered 
fafe,  was  executed  with  iittle  lofs,  and  filled  all  that  part 
of  the  world  with  the  renown  of  Englilli  valour. 

Thk  other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.  It  was  Jamaica 
commanded  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board  4000  men,  un-  c"niiuc 
der  the  command  of  Venables.  About  <;ooo  more  joined 
them  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftopher's.  Both  thefe 
officers  were  inclined  to  the  king's  fervice*;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  hurry  the  foldiers  on 
board,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  confpiracy 
which  had  been  formed  among  them,  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  fatnilyf.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  thisenterprize  may  juft- 
ly  be  afcribed,  as  much  to  the  injudicious  fchemes  of  the 
protector,  who  planned  it,  as  to  the  bad  execution  of  the 
officers  by  whom  it  was  conducted.  The  foldiers  were  the 
refute  of  the  whole  army :  The  forces  inliited  in  the 
Welt  Indies,  were  the  molt  profligate  of  mankind  :  Pen 
and  Venables  were  of  incompatible  tempers  :  The  troops 
re  not  furnifhed  with  arms  fit  for  fuch  an  expedition  : 

Urauhm.  f  Vita  D.  B<*n\-'.\.  t>,  I :  i 
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CHAP.     Their  provifions  were  defective,  both  in  quantity  and  qua" 
LXI.        lity  :  All  hopes  of  pillage,  the  belt  incentive  to  valour* 
L/'VAJ     among  fuch  men,  were  refufed  the  foldiers  and  feamen  : 
1^55  •        No  dire£tions  or  intelligence  were  given  to  conduct  the 
officers  in  their  enterprize  :  and  at  the  fame  time,  they' 
were  tied  down  to  follow  the  advice  of   commiffionerb, 
who  difconcerted  them  in  all  their  projects*. 
A  aril  ii  ^T   was  agreed  Dv  ine  admiral  and  general  to  attempt 

St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englilh,  the  Spani- 
ards in  a  fright  deferted  their  houfcs,  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venable3,  the  foldieri 
were  difembarked  without  guides  ten  leagues  diftan; 
from  the  town.  They  wandered  four  days  through  the 
woods  without  provifions,  and,  what  was  ftill  more  into- 
lerable, inthatfultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spani* 
ards  recovered  fpirit,  and  attacked  them.  The  Englilh, 
difcouraged  with  the  bad  conduct  of  their  officers,  and 
fcarcely  alive  from  hunger,  thirlt,  and  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  refill.  An  inconfiderable  number  of  the  enemy 
put  the  whole  army  to  rout,  killed  600  of  them,  and 
chafed  the  relt  on  board  their  vefTels. 

The  English  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as  much  as 
poflible  for  this  unprofperous  attempt,  bent  their  ccurfe 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Pen  and  Venables  returned  to  England,  and  were 
both  of  them  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protector,  who, 
though  commonly  matter  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown 
Into  a  violent  pafiion  at  this  difappointment.  He  had  made 
.t  conquell  of  greater  importance  than  he  was  himfelf  at 
that  time  aware  of;  yet  was  it  much  inferior  to  the  vaft 
projects  which  he  had  formed.  He  gave  orders,  however, 
to  fupport  it  by  men  and  money  ;  and  that  ifland  has  ever 
iince  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  ;  the  chief  ac- 
quifition  which  they  ow,e  to  the  entcrprifing  fpirit  of 
Cromwel. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which  was  an 
unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
Spaniards  declared  war  againit  England,  and  feized  all  the 
ihips  and  goods  of  Englilh  merchants,  of  which  they  could 
make  themfelves  mailers.  The  commerce  with  Spain,  fo 
profitable  to  the  Englilh,  was  cut  off;  and  near  1 500  vef- 
fels,  it  is  computedf ,  fell  in  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of 

*  Burchet's  Naval  Hiftory.  See  alfo  Carte's  Cclleclion,  vol.  ii.  p. 46, 
47.     Thurloe,  vol.  iii.  p.  joj. 

+  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p,  ijj.  World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel;  i& 
the  Harl.  Alilicd,  vol.  i. 
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the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was  now  joined  in    CH  AP, 
command,  after  receiving  new  orders,  prepared  himfelf       LXI. 
for  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards.  {S~*f\J 

Several  fea  officers,  having  entertained  fcruples  of  l6i^ 
conscience  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  Spanifh  war, 
threw  up  their  commiflions,  and  retired  .  No  commands 
thty  thought  of  their  fuperiors  could  juftify  a  war,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  and 
which  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  order.  Indivi- 
duals, they  maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public  their  na- 
tural liberty,  could  bellow  on  it  only  what  they  themfelves 
were  poflefled  of,  a  right  of  performing  lawful  actions, 
and  could  inveft  it  with  no  authority  of  commanding 
what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  heiven.  Such  maxims, 
though  they  feem  reafonable,  arc  perhaps  too  p^rfe-St  for 
human  nature  ;  and  muft  be  regarded  as  one  effect:,  though 
of  the  moft  innocent  and  even  honourable  kind,  of  that 
fpirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  predomi- 
nated in  England. 

Blake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  inter-  Succefs; 
cepting  the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  kit  obliged,  for  want 
of  water,  to  make  fail  towards  Portugal.  Captain  Stay* 
ner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coalt  with  a  fquadron  of 
feven  vefTels,  came  in  fight  of  the  galleons,  and  immedi- 
ately fet  fail  to  purfue  them.  The  Spanifh  admiral  ran  his 
(hip  afhore :  Two  others  followed  his  example  :  The 
Englifh  took  two  fhips  valued  at  near  two  millions  of  Septemty 
pieces  of  eight.  Two  galleons  were  fet  on  fire ;  and  the 
marquis  Badajox,  viceroy  of  Peru,  with  his  wife  and  hia 
daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young  duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
were  destroyed  in  them.  The  marquis  himfelf  might  have 
efcaped  ;  but  feeing  thefe  unfortunate  women,  aftonifhed 
with  the  danger,  fall  in  a  fwoon,  and  perifh  in  the  flames, 
he  rather  chofe  to  die  with  them,  than  drag  out  a  life 
embittered  with  the  remembrance  of  fuch  difmal  fcenesf. 
"When  the  treafures  gained  by  this  enterprife  arrived  at 
Portfmouth,  the  protector,  from  a  fpirit  of  oftentation, 
ordered  them  to  be  tranfported  by  lard  to  London. 

The  next  action  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more  honor* 
able,  though  lefs  profitable  to  the  nation.  Blake  having 
heard  that  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  fixteen  Ihips,  much  richer 
than  the  former,  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  Canaries,  im- 
mediately made  fail  towards  them.  He  found  them  in  the 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  difpofed  in  a  formidable  pofture.  Th$ 

*  Thurloc,  vol.  iv,  p.  570.  580.  +  Idem-  p.  4S3* 
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bay  was  fecured  with  a  flrong  caflle,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  befides  (tven  forts  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  all  uni- 
ted by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  with  mufque- 
teers.  Don  Diego  Diaques,  the  Spanifh  admiral,  ordered 
all  his  fmaller  vefTeis  to  moor  clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  pof- 
ted  the  larger  galleons  farther  off,  at  anchor,  with  their 
broadfides  to  the  fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this  ap- 
pearance. The  wind  feconded  his  courage,  and  blowing 
full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him  among  the 
thickeft  of  his  enemies.  After  a  refiftance  of  four  hours, 
the  Spaniards  yielded  to  Englifh  valour,  and  abandoned 
their  fhips,  which  were  fet  on  fire,  and  confumed  with 
all  their  treafure.  The  greateft  danger  llill  remained  to 
the  Englifh.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  ca  files  and  all 
the  forts,  which  mull  id  a  little  time  have  torn  them  in 
pieces.  But  the  wind  fuddeniy  fhifting,  carried  them  out 
of  the  bay  ;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aftonifhment 
at  the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  victors. 

This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  action  of  the  gallant 
Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy,  and 
haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  breath  in  his 
native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much  adorned  by  his  va- 
lour. As  he  came  within  fight  of  land  he  expired*.  Ne- 
ver man  fo  zealous  for  a  faction  was  fo  much  refpecled 
and  efteemed  even  by  the  eppofite  factions.  He  was  by 
principle  an  inflexible  republican  ;  and  the  late  ufurpa- 
tions,  amidftallthe  truft  and  carefTes  which  he  received 
from  the  ruling  powers,  were  thought  to  be  very  little 
grateful  to  him.  It  is  fill  our  duty  t  he  faid  to  the  feamen, 
to  fight  for  our  country ,  into  what  hands foever  the  government 
may  fall.  Difinterefted,  generous,  liberal  j  ambitious  on- 
ly of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  enemies  ; 
he  forms  one  of  the  mo  ft  perfect  characters  of  the  age, 
and  the  leall  ftained  with  thofe  errors  and  violences  which 
were  then  fo  predominant.  The  prote&or  ordered  him  a 
pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge  •  But  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen  were  the  moil  honourable  panegyric  on  his 
memory. 

The  conduct  of  the  protector  in  foreign  affairs,  though 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour  and  enterprife, 
and  drew  a  confideration  to  his  country,  which,  fince  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  feemed  to  have  totally  loft.  The  great 
mind  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurper  was  intent  on  fpreading 
the  renown  of  the  Englifh  nation  j  and  while  he  ftruck 
mankind  with  aftonifhment  at  his  extraordinary  fortune, 

•  2oth  «f  April,  1657, 
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he  feemed  to  ennoble,  inftead  of  debafing,  that  people    CHAP, 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  fubjection.  It  was  his  boaft  that        LXJ. 
he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Engliihman  as  much  fear-     C^YN^ 
ed  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a  Roman  ;    and  as  b        i  '56- 
countrymen  found  fome  reality  in  thefe  pretentions,  their 
national  vanity  being  gratified,  made  them  bear  with  more 
patience  all  the  indignities  and  calamities   under  which 
they  laboured. 

It  mud  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  protector,  in    Doni«ftic 
his  civil  a!;d  domeftic  adminiih"  "played  as   great 

regard  both  to  justice  and  clenv  bis  ifurped  autho- 

rity, derived  from  no  law,  and  i. 
could  pofln.ly  permit.  All  the  chief  offices  in  the 
ture  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity  :  Amidft  the  ?iru 
lence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright 
and  impartial  :  and  to  every  man  but  himfdf,  and  tohi.-n- 
felf,  except  \\  here  neceflity  required  the  contrary,  the  law 
was  the  great  rule  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  Vane  and 
Lilburne,  whofe  credit  with  the  republicans  and  levellers 
he  dreaded,  were  indeed  for  fome  time  confined  to  prifon  : 
Cony,  who  refufed  to  pay  illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by 
menaces  to  depart  from  his  obftinacy  :  High  courts  of 
juftice  were  creeled  to  try  thofe  who  had  engaged  in  con- 
spiracies and  infurrcctionsagainft  the  protector's  authori- 
ty, and  whom  he  could  not  fafely  commit  to  the  ve.dict 
of  juries.  But  thefe  irregularities  were  deemed  inevitable 
confequences  of  his  illegal  authority.  And  though  often 
urged  by  his  officers,  as  is  pretended*,  to  attempt  a  gene- 
ral maffacre  of  the  royalifts,  he  always  with  horror  rejec- 
ted fuch  fanguinary  counfels. 

In  the  army  was  laid  the  fole  bails  of  the  protector's 
power  ;  and  in  managing  it  confided  the  chief  art  and  de- 
licacy of  his  government.  The  foldiers  were  held  in  exact 
difcipline  ;  a  policy  which  both  accuftomed  them  to  obe- 
dience, and  made  them  lefs  hateful  and  burthenfome  to 
the  people.  He  augmented  their  pay  •,  though  the  public 
neceffities  fometimes  obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears  to 
them.  Their  interefts,  they  were  fenfible,  were  clofely 
connected  with  thefe  of  their  general  and  protector.  And 
he  entirely  commanded  their  affectionate  regard,  by  his 
abilities  and  fuccefs  in  almoft  every  enterprife  which  he 
had  hitherto  undertaken.  But  all  military  government  is 
precarious ;  much  more  where  it  (lands  in  oppofition  to- 
civil  eftablifhrnentsj  and  ftill  more  where  it  encounters 
religious  prejudices.  By  the  wild  fanaticifm  which  he  had 


*   Clarendon.  Life  of  Dr.  Emvick    &c. 
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CHAP,     nourifhed  in  the  foldiers,  he  had  feduced  them  into  mea- 
LXE.        Cures,  for  which,  if  openly  propofed  to  them,  they  would 
[tS~Y\J     have  entertained  the  utmoft  averfion.  But  this  fame  fpirit 
1656,         rendered  them  more  difficult  to  be  governed,  and  made 
their  caprices  terrible  even  to  that  hand  which  directed  their 
movements.  So  often  taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was 
an  ufurpation  upon  Chrift,  they  were  apt  to  fufpeCt  a  pro- 
tector not  to  be  altogether  compatible  v  ith  that  divine 
authority.  Harrifon  though  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity, 
and  pofTeffed  of  Cromwel's  confidence,  became  his  molt 
inveterate  enemy  as  foon  as  the  authority  of  a  (Ingle  per- 
fon  was eftabiifhed,  againft  which  that  ufurper  had  always 
made  fuch  violent  proteftations.    Overton,   Rich,   Okey, 
officers  of  rank  in  the  army,  were  actuated  with  like  prin- 
ciples, and  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their 
commiffions.  Their  influence,  which  was  before  thought 
unbounded  among  the  troops,  feemed  from  that  moment 
||  to  be  totally  annihilated. 

The  more  effectually  to  curb  the  enthufiaffic  and  fe- 
ditious  fpirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  eftabiifhed  a  kind  of 
militia  in  the  feveral  counties.  Companies  of  infantry  and' 
cavalry  were  enlifted  under  proper  officers,  regular  pay 
diftributed  among  them,  and  a  refource  by  that  means 
provided  both  againft  the  infurredtions  of  the  royalifts,. 
and  mutiny  of  the  army. 

Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  fmall  con- 
fequence  in  civil  government :  But  during  this  period,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  fpring  of  men's  actions  and 
determinations.  Though  tranfported,  himfelf,  with  the 
molt  frantic  whimfies,  Cromwel  had  adopted  a  fcheme 
for  regulating  this  principle  in  others,  which  was  fagaci- 
cus  and  political.  Being  refolved  to  maintain  a  national 
church,  yet  determined  neither  to  admit  epifcopacy  nor 
prefbytery,  he  eftabiifhed  a  number  of  commiffioners,  un- 
der the  name  of  tryers,  partly  laymen,  partly  eccl'efraftics, 
fome  prefbyterians,  fome  independents.  Thefe  prefented 
to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  ;  they  examined  and  admitted  fuch  perfons  as  re- 
ceived holy  orders;  and  they  infpected  the  lives,  doctrine,, 
and  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  Inftead  of  fupporting  that 
union  between  learning  and  theology,  which  has  fo  long 
been  attempted  in  Europe,  thefe  tryers  embraced  the  lat- 
ter principle  in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it  the  fole  object 
of  their  examination.  The  candidates  were  n©  more  per- 
plexed with  queftions  concerning  their  progrefs  in  Greek 
and  Roman  erudition ;  concerning  their  talent  for  pro- 
fane arts  and  fciences ;  The  chief  object  of  fautiny  re- 
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garded  their  advances  in  grace,  and  fixing  the  critical  mo-     CH  A  P. 
ment  of  their  convcrfion.  LXI. 

With  the  pretended  faints  of  all  denominations  Crom-  v^->^-^.y 
wcl  was  familiar  and  cafy.  Laying  afide  the  itate  of  pro-  10^6, 
te£tor,  which  on  other  occafions,  he  well  knew  how  tc 
maintain,  he  infinuated  to  them,  that  nothing  but  neceffi- 
ty  could  ever  oblige  him  to  invelfc  himfelf  with  it.  He 
talked  fpiritully  to  them  ;  he  fighed,  he  weeped,  he  can- 
ted, he  prayed.  He  even  entered  with  them  into  an  emu- 
lation of  ghoitly  gifts ;  and  thefe  men,  inftead  of  grieving 
to  be  out-done  in  their  own  way,  were  proud  that  his  high- 
nefs,  by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified  thofe  prac- 
tices in  which  they  themfelves  were  daily  occupied*. 

If  Cromwcl  might  be  fuid  to  adhere  to  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents  who  could 
chiefly  boaft  of  his  favour  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
fu'Ji  paftors  of  that  fe£t,  as  were  not  paffionately  addicted 
to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of  them  devoted  to  him. 

The  prefbyterian  clergy  alfo,  faved  from  the  ravages 
of  the  anabaptifts  and  milienarians,  and  enjoying  their 
eftablifhments  and  tythes,  were  not  averfe  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  though  he  ftill  entertained  a  great  jealoufy  of  that 
ambitious  and  reftlefs  fpirit  by  which  they  were  a£lu  tt<rd. 
He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to  ail  but 
catholics  and  prelatifts  ;  and  by  that  means  he  both  at- 
tached the  wild  feclaries  to  his  perfon,'  and  employed 
them  in  curbing  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  prefbyte- 
rians.  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  often  heard  to  fay, 
«*  who  has  known  how  to  fubdue  that  infolent  feci,  which 
M  can  fuffer  none  but  itfelf.'' 

The  proteftant  zeal  which  poffeffed  the  prefbyterians 
and  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  haughty 
manner  in  which  die  protector  fo  fuccefsfully  fupported 
the  perfecuted  proteftants  throughout  all  Europe.  Even 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  fo  remote  a  power,  and  fo  little  expof- 
ed  to  the  naval  force  of  England,  was  obliged,  by  the  au- 
thority of  France,  to  comply  with  his  mediation,  and  to 

*  Cromwcl  followed,  though  but  in  parr,  the  advic?  which  he  reek- 
ed from  general  Harril'on,  at  the  time  when  the  intimacy  and  endear- 
ment moit  ftrongly  fubfifted  betwixt  them,  "Let  the  waiting  upon  Jj- 
"  hovah,"  laid  that  military  faint,  "  be  the  greatefl  and  molt  confider* 
"  able  bufmefs  you  have  every  day  :  Reckon  it  fo,  more  than  to  cat,  Deep, 
"and  council  together.  Run  alidc  fometimes  from  vour  company,  and 
0  get  a  word  with  the  Lord.  Why  ihould  not  yon  have  three  or  four 
"  precious  fouls  always  (landing  at  your  elbow,  with  whom  you  might 
"  now  and  then  turn  into  a  corner  ;  1  have  found  refrefhment  and  met- 
*'  cj  in  fuch  a  way," 

Milton's  St?t?  Papers,  p.  ii, 
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CH  A  P.    tolerate  the  protcftants  of  the  rallies,  "agaiaft  whom  that 
LXI.        prmce  had  commenced  a  furious  perfecution.  France  itfelf 
CA^J     was  con  drained  to   bear  not  only  with  the  religion,  but 
.*!\jf«         even,  in  fome  infunces,  with  the  feditious   infolence  of 
the  hugonots;  and  when  the  French  court  applied  for  a 
reciprocal  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England, 
the  protector,  who  arrogated  in  every  thing  the  fuperiori- 
ty,  would  hearken  to  no  fuch  propofal.  He  had  entertain- 
ed a  project  of  inftituting  a  college  in  imitation   of  that 
at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  j  and  his  apof- 
tles,  in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  certainly  been 
a  full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwel  retained  the  chuich  of  England  in  conftraint; 
though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  little  more  liberty  than 
the  republican  parliament  had  formerly  allowed.  He  was 
pleafed  that  the  fuperior  lenity  of  his  adminiftration 
fhould  in  every  thing  be  remarked.  He  bridled  the  rcyal- 
ifts,  both  by  the  army  which  he  retained,  and  by  thofe  fe- 
cret  fpies  which  he  found  means  to  intermix  in  all  their 
counfels.  Manning  being  detected  and  punifhed  with 
death,  he  corrupted  fir  Richard  Willis,  who  was  much 
trufted  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the  royalifts ;  and  by 
means  of  this  man  he  was  let  into  every  defign  and  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  party.  He  could  difconcert  any  project,  by 
confining  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  the  actors  in  it ; 
and  as  he  reftored  them  afterwards  to  liberty,  his  fevcrity 
pailed  only  for  the  refult  of  general  jealoufy  and  fufpicion. 
The  fecret  fource  of  his  intelligence  remained  ftill  un- 
known and  unfufpected. 

Conspiracies  for  an  afTaffination  he  was  chiefly  afraid 
of  j  thefe  being  defigns  which  no  prudence  or  vigilance 
could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of  Allen,  had 
written  a  fpirited  difcourfe,  exhorting  every  one  to  em- 
brace this  method  of  vengeance  \  and  Cromwel  knew 
that  the  inflamed  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  fuffici- 
ently  dilpofed  to  put  the  doctrine  in  practice  againft  him. 
He  openly  told  them,  that  aflaffmations  were  bafe  and 
odious,  and  he  never  would  commence  hoftilities  by  fo 
ihameful  an  expedient  ;  but  if  the  firft  attempt  or  provo- 
cation came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to  the  utter- 
moft.  He  had  inftruments,  lie  faid,  whom  he  could  em- 
ploy ;  and  he  never  would  defift  till  he  had  totally  exter- 
minated the  royal  family.  This  menace,  more  than  all  his 
guards,  contributed  to  the  lecurity  of  his  perfon*. 

Theme  was  no  point  about  which  the  protector  wn? 

*  See  no'.e  :  831  p.t  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ire  felicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This  article     CHAP. 
alone,  it  is  faid,  colt  him  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  PoiU       LXi. 
mailers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wore  in  his  nay :  Carriers     {S~Y\J 
were  fearched  or  bribed  :  Secretaries  and  clerks  were  cor-         l6-S6* 
rupted:  The  greateft  zealots  in  all  parties  were  often  thofe 
who  conveyed  private  information  to  him  :  And  nothing 
could  efeape  hia  vigilant  enquiry.  «Such  at  leaft  is  the  re- 
prefentation  made  by  hiftoiians  of  Cromwel's  adminiftra- 
tion  :  But  it  mud  be  confeffed  that,  if  we  may  judge  by 
thofe  volumes  of  Thurloe's  papers,  which  have  been  late- 
ly pubfifhed,  this  affair,  like  many  others,  has  been  great- 
ly magnified.    We  fcarcely  fiod  by  that  collection,  that 
any  fecret  counfels  of  foreign  ftates,  except  thofe  cf  Hol- 
land, which  are  not  expected  to  be  Concealed,  were  known 
to  the  protector. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this  man, 
who  had  been  raifed  from  a  very  private  ftation,  who  had 
pafled  molt  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  was  (till 
conftraincd  fo  much  to  frequent  bad  company,  was  fuch 
as  might  befit  the  greateft  monarch.  He  maintained  a 
dignity  without  either  affectation  or  oftentation:  and  fup- 
ported  with  all  ftrangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his 
great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  imprefied  them. 
Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himfeif;  and 
by  trifling  and  amufement,  jetting  and  making  verfes,  he 
feared  not  expofing  himfeif  to  their  moft  familiar  ap- 
proaches*. With  others,  he  fometimes  pufhed  matters  to 
the  length  of  ruftic  buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  amufe  him- 
feif by  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots  and  hole  of  the 
oflieers  who  attended  himf.  Before  the  king's  trial,  a 
meeting  was  agreed  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
lican party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  concert 
the  model  of  that  free  government  which  they  were  to 
fubftitute  in  the  room  of  the  monarchical  conititution, 
now  totally  fubverted.  After  debates  on  this  fubje£t,  the 
moft  important  that  could  fail  under  the  difcuffion  of  hu- 
man  creatures,  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Cromwel,  by  way  of 
frolic,  threw  a  cufhion  at  his  head  ;  and  when  Ludlow 
took  up  another  cufhion,  in  order  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, the  general  ran  down  flairs,  and  had  almoifc  fallen 
in  the  hurry.  When  the  high  court  of  juftice  was  fign- 
ing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  a  matter, 
if  poffible,  fT ill  more  ferious,  Cromwel  taking  the  pen  in, 
his  hand,  before  he  fubferibed  his  name,  bedaubed  with 
ink  the  face  of  Martin,  who  fat  next  him.  And  the  pen 
being  delivered  to  Martin,  he  practifed  the  fame  frolic  up- 

*  Whitlocke,  p.  6471  t  Bates^ 
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CH  AP.     on  Cromwel*.    He  frequently   gave  feafts  to  his  inferior 
LXI.        officers ;  and  when  the  meat  was  fet  upon  the  table,  a  fig- 

L/~y~>>J     nal  was  given  ;  the  foltliers  rufhed  in  upon  them  ;  and 
1  •>  •         with  much  noile,  tumult,  and  confulion,  ran  away  with 
all  the  dimes,  and  difappointed  the  guellsof  their  expec- 
ted mealf. 

That  vein  of  frolic  and  pleafantry  which  made  a  part, 
however  inconfiftent,  of  Cromwei's  character,  was  apt 
fometimes  to  betray  him  into  other  inconnftencies,  and  to 
difcover  itfelf  even  where  religion  might  feem  to  be  a 
little  concerned.  It  is  a  tradition,  that,  one  day  fitting  at 
tabic,  the  protector  had  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  him,  of 
a  kind  which  he  valued  fo  highly,  that  he  muft  needs 
open  the  bottle  hiinfelf:  But  in  attemping  it,  the  cork- 
fcrew  dropt  from  his  hand.  Immediately  his  courtiers  and 
generals  flung  themfelves  on  the  floor  to  recover  it.  Crom- 
wel burft  out  a  laughing.  Should  anyfcc!>  faid  he,  put  in  his 
head  at  the  door,  he  would  fancy,  from  your po/lure,  that  you 
ivere  feeking  the  Lord ;  and  you  are  ontyfeeking  a  cork-fcreiv. 
Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  buffoonery  of  this 
lingular  perfonage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  characters,  defigns,  and  weakneiTes  of  men  5  and  he 
would  fometimes  puih  them,  by  an  indulgence  in  wine, 
to  open  to  him  the  molt  fecret  recefies  of  their  bofom. 
Great  regularity,  however,  and  even  aufterity  of  manners, 
were  always  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  he  was  careful 
never  by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  moft  rigid  of 
the  godly.  Some  ftate  was  upheld  ;  but  with  little  expence, 
and  without  any  fplendour.  The  nobility,  though  cour- 
ted by  him,  kept  at  a  diitance,  and  difdained  to  intermix 
with  thofe  mean  perfons  who  were  the  inftruments  of  his 
government.  Without  departing  from  ceconomy>  he  was 
generous  to  thofe  who  ferved  him  ;  and  he  knew  how  to 
tind  out  and  engage  in  his  interefts  every  man  pofTsffed 
of  thofe  talents  which  any  particular  employment  deman- 
ded. His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges,  his  ambaffa- 
dors,  were  perfons  who  contributed,  all  of  them,  in  their 
feveral  fpheres,  to  the  fecurity  of  the  protestor,  and  to 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  one 
commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwel  had  reduced 
thofe  kingdoms  to  a  total  fubje&ion  j  and  he  treated  them 
entirely  as  conquered  provinces.  The  civil  adminiftration 
of  Scotland  was  placed  in  a  council,  confifting  moftly  of 
Englifh,  of  which  lord  Broghil  was  prefident.  Juftice  was 

*  Trial  of  the  Regicides.  t  £»*«» 
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iniftered  by  feven  judges,  four  of  whom  were  Eng-    CHAP 
.   In  order  to   curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  he  both        LXI. 
abolifhed  all  valTalage*,  and  revived  the  office  of  juftice      L/*V"\J!, 
of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but  was  not        1^^* 
able  to  fupportf .     A  long  line  of  forts  and  garrifons  was 
maintained  throughout  the  kingdom.  An  army  of  10,000 
lrieti^:  kept  every  thing  in   peace   and  obedience  ;  and 
neither  the  banditti  of  the  mountains,  nor  the  bigots  of 
the  low  countries,  could  indulge  their  inclination  to  tur- 
bulence   and    diforder.      He    courted   the    prefbyterian. 
clergy  ;  though  he  nourifhed  that  intefline  enmity  which 
prevailed  between  the  refolutioners  and  protefters  j  and  he 
found  that  very  little  policy  was  requifite  to  foment  quar- 
rels among  theologians.  He  permitted  no  church  aflemi 
blies  ;  being  fenfible   that  from  thence  had  proceeded 
many  of  the  paft  diforders.  And,  in  the  main,  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  never  before,  while 
they  enjoyed  their  irregular,  factious  liberty,  had  they 
attained   fo  much  happinefe  as  at  prefent,  when  reduced 
to  fubje£lion  under  a  foreign  nation* 

The  protector's  adminiltration  of  Ireland  was  rnorefe- 
vere  and  violent.  The  government  of  that  ifland  was  firfi 
entrufted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious  fanatic,  who  had  mar- 
ried Ireton's  widow  ;  then  to  Henry  Cromwel,  fecond 
fon  of  the  protector,  a  young  mart  of  an  amiable,  mild  dif- 
pofitiort,  and  not  deltituce  of  vigour  and  capacity.  About 
five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popifh  re- 
bels or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided,  part- 
ly among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to 
the  parliament,  partly  among  the  Englifh  foldiers,  who 
had  arrears  due  to  them.  Examples  of  a  more  fudden  and 
violent  change  of  property  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
hiftory.  An  order  was  even  iflued  to  confine  all  the  na- 
tive Irifh  to  the  province  of  Connaught,  where  they 
would  be  fhut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  ;  and 
could  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the 
Englifh  government :  But  this  barbarous  and  abfurd  po- 
licy, which,  from  an  impatience  of  attaining  immediate 
fecurity,  mud  have  depopulated  all  the  other  provinces, 
and  rendered  the  Englith  eftates  of  no  value,  was  foon 
abandoned  as  impracticable. 

Cromwel  began  to  hope  that,  by  his  adminiflration,    New  par- 
attended  with  fo  much  luftre  and  fuccefs  abroad,  fo  much    liaracut. 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he  had  now  acquired  fuch 
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CHAP,      authority  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  reprefentativei 
LXI.       of  the  nation,  and  would  aflure  him  of  their  dutiful  com- 
v-*»~^-*i-/    pliance   with  his  government.    He  fummoned  a  parlia- 
1656.        ment;  but  not  trufting  altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  he  ufed  every  art  which  his  new  model  of  repre- 
sentation allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to  influence 
the  elections,  and  fill  the  houfe  with  his  own    creatures. 
Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army,    chofe 
few  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moil  acceptable  to  him. 
Scotland  mowed  a  like  compliance  •,   and  as  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on 
Englifh  parliaments  as  an   ignominious  badge  of  flavery, 
it  was,  on  that  account,  more  eafy  for  the  officers  to  pre- 
vail in  the  elections.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  precau- 
tions, the  protector  ftill  found  that  the   majority  would 
1 7th of         not  be  favourable  to   him.  He  fet  guards,  therefore,  on 
Scptem  er.    ^  ^QQT^  wh0  permitted  none  to  enter  but  fuch  as  pro- 
duced a  warrant  from  his  council ;  and  the  council  rejec- 
ted about  a  hundred,  who  either  refufed  a  recognition  of 
the  protector's  government,  or  were  on   other  accounts 
obnoxious  to  him.  Thefe  protefted  againft  fo  egregious  a 
violence,  fubverfive  of  all  liberty,  but  every  application 
for  redrefs  was  neglected  both  by  the    council  and   the 
parliament. 

.  The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  thefe  arts 
and  violences,  was  now  at  laft  either  friendly  to  the  pro- 
tector, or  refolved,  by  their  compliance,  to  adjuft,  if  pof- 
fible,  this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liberties. 
They  voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles  Stuart, 
or  any  of  his  family  5  and  this  was  the  firft  act,  dignified 
with  the  appearance  of  national  confent,  which  had  ever 
had  that  tendency.  Colonel  Jephfon,  in  order  to  found  the 
inclinations  of  the.  houfe,  ventured  to  move,  that  the  par- 
liament ihould  beftow  the  crown  on  Cromwel  ;  and  no 
furprife  or  reluctance  was  difcovered  on  the  occafion. 
When  Cromwel  afterwards  alked  Jephfon  what  induced 
him  to  make  fuch  a  motion,  "  As  long,"  faid  Jephfon,  "  as 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  fit  in  parliament,  I  mufl  follow 
«  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  whatever  offence  I 
,f  may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  give  you."  "  Get  thee  gone," 
faid  Cromwel,  giving  him  a  gentle  blow  on  the  inoulder, 
"  get  thee  gone,  for  a  mad  fellow,  as  thou  art." 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement,  for  which 
he  fo  ardently  longed,  Cromwel  refolved  to  facrifice  his 
major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  odious  to 
the  nation.  That  meafure  was  alfo  become  neceffary  for 
his  own  fecurity.  All  government,  purely  military,  flue- 
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tuates  perpetually  between  a  defpotic  monarchy  and  a 
defpotic  ariftocracy,  according  as  the  authority  of  the 
chief  commander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  officers  next  him 
in  rank-and  dignity.  The  major-generals,  being  pofTeffed 
of  fo  much  diftincl  jurisdiction,  began  to  eftablifh  a  fepe- 
rate  title  to  power,  and  had  rendered  themfelves  formi- 
dable to  the  protector  himfelf ;  and  for  this  inconveni- 
ence, though  he  had  not  forefeen  it,  he  well  knew  before 
it  was  too  late,  to  provide  a  proper  remedy.  Claypok,  his 
ibn-in-law,  who  poffeiTed  his  confidence,  abandoned  them 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe  ;  and  though  the  name  was 
ftill  retained,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or  rather  entirely 
annihilate,  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

At  length,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  alderman 
Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  invefting  the  protector 
with  the  dignity  of  King.  This  motion,  at  firft,  excited 
great  diforder,  and  divided  the  whole  houfe  into  parties. 
The  chief  oppofition  came  from  the  ufual  adherents  of  the 
protector,  the  major-generals,  and  fuch  officers  as  depen- 
ded on  them.  Lambert,  a  man  of  deep  intrigue,  and  of 
great  intercft  in  the  army,  had  long  entertained  the  am- 
bition of  fucceeding  Cromwel  in  the  protectorfhip  ;  and 
he  forefaw,  that  if  the  monarchy  were  reftored,  heredi- 
tary right  would  alfo  be  eftablifhed,  and  the  crown  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  the  prince  firft  elected.  He 
pleaded,  therefore,  confeience  ;  and  roufing  all  thofe  civil 
and  religious  jealoufies  againft  kingly  government,  which 
had  been  fo  induftrioufly  encouraged  among  the  foldiers, 
and  which  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  fo  many  vio- 
lences, he  raifed  a  numerous,  and  ftill  more  formidable, 
party  againft  the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  fupported  by  every 
one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  protector, 
and  who  hoped,  by  fo  acceptable  a  meafure,  to  pay  court 
to  the  prevailing  authority.  Many  perfons  alfo,  attached 
to  their  country,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  fubvert 
the  prefent  illegal  eltablifhment ;  and  were  defirous,  by 
fixing  it  on  ancient  foundations,  to  induce  the  protector, 
from  views  of  his  own  fafety,  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  royal- 
ifts  imprudently  joined  in  the  meafure ;  and  hoped  that, 
when  the  queftion  regarded  only  perfons,  not  forms  of 
government,  no  one  would  any  longer  balance  between 
the  ancient  royal  family  and  an  ignoble  ufurper,  who, 
by  blood,  treafon,  and  perhdy,  had  made  his  way  to  the 
throne.  The  bill  was  voted  by  a  confiderable  majority  ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  reafon  with  the  pr«- 
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CHAP.    rector,  and  to  overcome  thofe  fcruples  which  he  pretended 

LXI.        againft  accepting  fo  liberal  an  offer. 
it*S~V\J         The  conference  lafted  for  feveral  days.  The  commitr 
ti^l7'  -i     tee  urSe<*>  tftat  a^  tne  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  England 
9  •    ?n*    were  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  regal  authority,  and 
could  not,  without  extreme  violence,  be  ac'.juftcd  to  any 
other  form  of  government :  That  a  protector,  except  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  a  king,  was  a  name  utterly  unknown 
to  the  laws ;  and  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent 
or  limits  of  his  authority:  T  hat  if  it  were  attempted   to 
define  every  part  of  his  jurifdiction,  many  years,  if  not 
ages,  would  be  required  for  the  execution  of  fo  complica- 
ted a  work  ;  if  the  whole  power  of  the  king  were  at  once 
transferred  to  him,  the  queftion  was  plainly  about  a  name, 
and  the  preference  was  indifputably  due  to  the  ancient 
title  :  That  the  Englifh  conftitution  was  more  anxious 
concerning  the  form  of  government  than  concerning  the 
birthright  of  the  firft  magiftrate,  and  had  provided,  by  an 
exprefs  law  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  who 
act  in  defence  of  the  king  in  being,  by  whatever  means 
he  might  have  acquired  pofTeffion  :  That  it  was  extremely 
the  intereft  of  all  his  highnefs's  friends  to  feek  the  fhelter 
of  this  ftatute  ;  and  even  the  people  in  general  were  defi- 
rous  of  fuch  a  fettlement,  and  in  all  juries  were  with  great 
difficulty  induced  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
tector :  That  the  great  fource  of  all  the  late  commotions 
had  been  the  jealoufy  of  liberty  ;  and  that  a  republic,  to- 
gether with  a  protector,  had  been  eftablifhed,  in  order  to 
provide  farther  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  the  conftitu- 
tion ;  but  that  by  experience  the  remedy  had  been  foun4 
infufficient,  even  dangerous  and  pernicious  ;  fince  every 
undeterminate  power,  fuch  as  that  of  a  protector,  mult 
be  arbitrary  ;  and  the  more  arbitrary,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the  people. 

The  difficulty  conlifled  not  in  perfuading  Cromwel.  He 
was  fufficicntly  convinced  of  the  folidity  af  thefe  reafons ; 
and  his  inclination,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  entirely  on 
the  fide  of  the  committee.  But  how  to  bring  over  the  fol- 
diers  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  was  the  queftion.  The 
office  of  king  had  been  painted  to  them  in  fuch  horrible 
colours,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reconciling  them  fud- 
denly  to  it,  even  though  beftowed  upon  their  general,  to 
whom  they  were  fo  much  devoted.  A  contradiction,  open 
and  direct,  to  all  paft  profeflions,  vrould  make  them  pafs 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  for  the  molt  fhamelefs 
hypocrites,  inlifted,  by  no  other  than  mercenary  motives, 
in  the  caufc  of  the  molt  perfidious  traitor.  Principles,  fuch 
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H$  they  were,  had  been  encouraged  in  them  by  every  ccn-     C  H  AP. 
federation,  human   and  divine  ;  and   though  it  was  eafy,         LXI. 
where  interelt  concurred,  to  deceive  them  by  the  thinneft      {^Y\J 
difguifes,  it  might  b*  found  dangerous  at  once  to  pull  off        l6^"- 
the  raafque,  and  to   {hew  them  in  a  full  light  the  whole 
crime  and  deformity  of  their  conduct.    Sufpended  be- 
tween thefe  fears  and  his  own  molt  ardent  defires,  Crom- 
wel  protracted  the  time,  and  feemed  ftiil  to  oppofe   the 
reafonings  of  the  committee  ;  in  hopes  that  by  artifice  he 
might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  refractory  minds  of  the  fol- 
diers  to  his  new  dignity. 

While  the  protector  argued  fo  much  in  contradiction 
both  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  elocution,  always  confufed,  embarrafled,  and  unintel- 
ligible, fhould  be  involved  in  ten-fold  darknefs,  and  difco- 
ver  no  glimmering  of  common  fenfe  or  reafon.  An  esadt 
account  of  this  conference  remains,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  great  curiofity.  The  members  or"  the  committee,  in 
their  reafonings,  difcover  judgment,  knowledge,  elocu- 
tion :  Lord  Broghil,  in  particular,  exerts  himfelf  on  this 
memorable  occafion.  But  what  a  contrail,  when  we  pafc 
to  the  protector's  replies  !  After  fo  lingular  a  manner 
does  Nature  diftribute  her  talents,  that,  in  a  nation 
abounding  with  fenfe  and  learning,  a  man  who,  by  iuperi- 
or  perfonal  merit  alone,  had  made  his  way  to  fupreme  dig- 
nity, and  had  even  obliged  the  parliament  to  make  him  a 
tender  of  the  crown,  was  yet  incapable  of  exprefiing  him- 
felf on  this  occafion,  but  in  a  manner  which  a  peafant  of 
the  moft  ordinary  capacity  would  juftly  be  afhamed  of*. 

*  Vv'e  (hall  produce  any  pafTage  at  random :  For  Ins  diicourfe  is  all 
of  a  piece.  ''  I  confefs,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I 
"  mult  confer,  I  would  fay,  I  hope,  I  may  he  underftood  in  this,  for 
"  indeed  I  muft  be  tender  what  I  fay  to  fuch  an  audience  as  this ;  I  fay 
"  1  would  be  underftood,  that  in  this  argument,  I  do  not  make  parallel 
"  betwixt  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  parliament,  which  fhall  have 
"  their  defires.  I  know  there  is  no  eomoarifon,  nor  can  it  be  urged  up- 
"  on  me,  that  my  words  have  the  leaft  colour  that  way,  becaufe  the 
"  parliament  feerns  to  give  liberty  to  me  to  fay  any  thing  to  you;  as 
"  that,  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble  reafonsand  judgment  and  opinion 
"  to  them  ;  and  if  I  think  they  are  fuch,  and  will  be  fuch  to  them,  and 
*■'•  arc  faithful  fervants,  and  wiil  be  fo  to  the  funreme  authority,  and 
"  the  legiilative  whercfoever  it  is  ;  If,  I  fay,  !  fhould  not  tell  you,  know- 
"  ir.g  their  minds  to  be  fo,I  fhould  not  be  faithful,  if  I  fhould  not  tell 
"  you  fo,  totheend  you  may  report  it  to  the  parliament;  I  fhall  fay 
"  fomething  for  myfclf,  for  my  own  mind,  I  do  prnfefs  it,  I  am  not  a, 
"  man  fcrupulotn  about  words  or  names  of  fuch  things  1  have  not ;  But 
*'  as  1  have  the  word  of  God,  and  I  hope  I  fhall  ever  have  it,  for  the 
•J  rule  of  my  confeience,  for  my  informations  ;  fo  truly  men  that  have 
"  been  led  in  dark  piths,  through  the  providence  and  difpenfation  of 
?'  Go.l ;  why  furely  it  is  not  to  be  objected  to  a  man  ;  for  who  can  love 
"  to  walk  in  theda^k,  '  But  providence  does  fo  difpofe.  And  chough  a 
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CHAP.        The  oppofition  which  Cromwel  dreaded,   was   not 
LXI.        that  which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adherents,  whom 

W^-v-**^    he  now  regarded  as  capital  enemies,  and  whom  he  was 
l(>57-         refolved,  on  the  firft  occafion,  to  deprive  of  all  power 
and  authority  :  It  was  that  which  he  met  with  in  his  own 
family,  and  from  men,  who,  by  intereft  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, were  the  moft  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had 
,  married  his  daughter :    Defborow  his  fitter :  Yet  thefe 

men,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  could  by  no  perfuafion, 
artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  confent  that  their 
friend  and  patron  fhould  be  inverted  with  regal  dignity. 
They  told  him,  that  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown,  thev 
would  inftantly  throw  up  their  commiflions,  and  never 
afterwards  fhould  have  it  in  their  power  to  ferve  him*. 
Colonel  Pride  procured  a  petition  againft  the  office  of 
king,  figned  by  a  majority  of  the  officers,  who  were  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.  Several  perfons,  it  is 
faid,  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  murder  the  pro- 
tector within  a  few  hours  after  he  fhould  have  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  parliament.  Some  fudden  mutiny  in  the 
army  was  juftly   dreaded.    And  upon  the  whole,  Crom- 

He  rejetts    wel,  after  the  agony  and  perplexity  of  long  doubt,  was  at 

*t.  ]aft  obliged  to  refufe  that  crown,  which  the  reprefentatives 

of  the  nation,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  had  tendered 
to  him.  Moft  hiftorians  are  inclined  to  blame  his  choice  ; 
but  he  muft  be  allowed  the  beft  judge  of  his  own  fitua- 
tion.  And  in  fuch  complicated  fubjects,  the  alteration  of 
a  very  minute  circumftance,  unknown  to  the  fpedtator, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  caft  the  balance,  and  render  a 
determination,  which,  in  itfelf,  may  be  uneligible,  very 
prudent  or  even  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  actor. 

A  dream  or  prophecy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions,  which 
he  affirms  (and  he  muft  have  known  the  truth),  was  uni- 
versally talked  of  almoft  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel  was  fo  confiderable  a 
perfon  as  to  beftow  upon  it  any  degree  of  probability. 

"  man  may  Impute  his  own  fo!!y  and  folindnefs  to  providence  finfully, 
•*  yet  it  muft  be  at  my  peril ;  the  cafe  may  be  that  it  is  the  providence 
"  of  God  that  doth  lead  men  in  darknefs;  I  muft  need  fay,  that  I  have 
"  had  agreat  deal  of  experience  of  providence,  and  though  it  is  norule 
'*  without  or  againft  the  word,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  expofitor  of  the 
"  word  in  many  cafe*."  Conference  at  Whitehall.  The  great  defedt  in 
Oliver's  fpeeches  confifts  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his,  want  of 
ideas.  The  fagacify  of  his  actions  and  the  abfurdity  of  his  difcourfe,  form 
the  moft  prodigious  contraft  that  ever  was  known.  The  collection  of  all 
his  fpeeches,  I«tters,fcrmons  (for  he  alfo  wrote  fermon*)  would  make  a 
great  currofity,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  might  juftly  pafs  for  one  of 
the  moft  nonfeniic;".*  hooks  in  the  world. 

*  i  iiurloe,  vol,  vi,  p.  261. 
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fa  this  prophecy  it  was  foretold,  that  Cromwel  fhould  be  CHAP 
the  greateft  man  in  England,  and  would  nearly,  but  never  LXI. 
would  fully,  mount  the  throne.  Such  a  prepofTeflion  pro- 
bably arofe  from  the  heated  imagination  either  of  himfelf 
or  of  his  followers ;  and  as  it  might  be  one  caufe  of  the 
great  progrefs  which  he  had  already  made,  it  is  not  an  un- 
likely reafon  which  may  be  affigned  for  his  refuting  at 
this  time  any  farther  elevation. 

The  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  rejected  by 
Cromwel,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  retain  the  name 
of  a  commonwealth  and  protector  ;  and  as  the  govern- 
ment was  hitherto  a  manifeft  ufurpation,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fanctify  it  by  a  feeming  choice  of  the  people 
and  their  reprefentatives.  Inftead  of  their  injlrument  of 
government,  which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers 
alone,  humble  petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  offered  to  Humble 
the  protector  by  the  parliament.  This  was  reprefented  as 
the  great  bafis  of  the  republican  eftablifhment,  regulating 
and  limiting  the  powers  of  each  member  of  the  confiitu- 
tion,  and  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  the  mod 
remote  poflerity.  By  this  deed,  the  authority  of  protector 
was  in  fome  particulars  enlarged ;  In  others,  it  was  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed.  He  had  the  power  of  nominating  his 
fucceflbr ;  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  afligned  him,  a  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  civil  government ; 
and  he  had  authority  to  name  another  houfe,  who  mould 
enjoy  their  feats  during  life,  and  exercife  fome  functions 
of  the  former  houfe  of  peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power 
aflumed  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  of  framing  laws 
with  the  confent  of  his  council ;  and  he  agreed,  that  no 
members  of  either  houfe  fhould  be  excluded  but  by  the 
confent  of  that  houfe  of  which  they  were  members.  The 
other  articles  were  in  the  main  the  fame  as  in  the  inftru- 
ment  of  government.  The  inflrument  of  government 
Cromwel  had  formerly  extolled  as  the  moft  perfect  work 
of  human  invention:  He  now  reprefented  it  as  a  rotten 
plank,  upon  which  no  man  could  truft  himfelf  without 
finking.  Even  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  which  he 
extolled  in  its  turn,  appeared  fo  lame  and  imperfect, 
that  it  was  found  rcquifite,  this  very  feffion,  to  mend  it 
by  a  fupplement  ;  and  after  all,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
crude  and  undigelled  model  of  government.  It  was,  how- 
ever, accepted  for  the  voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people 
in  the  three  united  nations ;  and  Cromwel,  as  if  his  power 
had  j  u it  commenced  from  this  popular  confent,  was  anew 
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CT*iAP*    inaugurated  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  after  the  moft  folemri 

L.&.I.        -n(i  moH  pompous  manner. 
<-/"y\J         The  parliament  having  adjourned  itfelf,  the  protector 

June  26.  deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commiflions  ;  but  ftill  al- 
lowed him  a  confidcrable  penfion  of  2000  pounds  a  year, 
as  a  bribe  for  his  future  peaceable  deportment.  Lambert's 
authority  in  the  army,  to  the  furprife  of  every  body,  was 
found  immediately  to  expire  with  the  lofs  of  his  commif- 
fion.  Packer  and  fome  other  officers,  whom  Cromwel  fuf- 
pected,  were  alfo  difplaced. 

Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  the  protector,  was  brought  to 
court,  introduced  into  public  bufinefs,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the  protectorfhip  ;  though 
Cromwel  fometimes  employed  the  grofs  artifice  of  flat- 
tering others  with  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  Richard  was  a 
perfon  poiTefled  of  the  moft  peaceable,  inoffenfive,  unam- 
bitious character;  and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly  in 
the  country  on  a  fmall  eftate  which  his  wife  had  brought 
him.  All  the  activity  which  he  discovered,  and  which 
never  was  great,  was  however  exerted  to  beneficent  pur- 
pofes  :  At  the  time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  had  fallen  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  and  had  conjured  him,  by  every  tie 
of  duty  and  humanity,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that  monarch. 
Cromwel  had  two  daughters  unmarried  :  One  of  them  he 
now  gave  in  marriage  to  the  grandfon  and  heir  of  his  great 
friend,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom  he  had,  in  every 
fortune,  preferved  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  and  good 
correfpondence.  The  other  he  married  to  the  vifcount 
Fauconberg,  of  a  family  formerly  devoted  to  the  royal 
party.  He  was  arr  bitious  of  forming  connexions  with  the 
nobility  ;  and  it  was  one  chief  motive  for  his  defiring  the 
title  of  king,  that  he  might  replace  every  thing  in  its  na-f 
tural  order,  and  reftore  to  the  ancient  families,  the  truft 
and  honour  of  which  he  now  found  himfelf  obliged,  for 
his  own  fafety,  to  deprive  them. 

i6j8.  The  parliament  was  again  anembled  ;  confifting,  as  in- 

the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  commons  and 
2oth  Jan.  the  other  houfe.  Cromwel,  during  the  interval,  had  fent 
writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers,  which  confifted  of  fixty  mem- 
bers. They  were  compofed  of  five  or  fix  ancient  peers, 
of  feveral  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  diftinttion,  and  of 
fome  officers  who  had  rifen  from  the  meaneft  ftations. 
None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though  fummoned 
by  writ,  would  deign  to  accept  of  a  feat,  which  they  muft 
fhare  with  fuch  companions  as  were  affigned  them.  The 
protector  endeavoured  at  firft  to  maintain  the  appearance 
ef  a  legal  magiftrate,    He  placed  no  guard  at  the  door  of 
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either  houfe  :  But  foon  found  how  incompatible  liberty    CHAP, 
is  with  military  ufurpations.  By  bringing  fo  great  a  nura-        LXI. 
ber  of  his  friends  and  adherents  into  the  other  houfe,  he     tj/'VX^ 
had  loft  the  majority  among  the  national  reprefentatives.         *  '•**' 
In  confluence  of  a  claufe  in  the  humble  petition  and  ad- 
vice, the  commonr,  aftumed  a  power  of  re-admitting  thofe 
members  whom  the  counfel  had  formerly  excluded.     Sir 
Arthur  Hazelrig  and   fome  others,  whom  Cromwel  had 
created  lords,  rather  ehofe  to  take  their  feat  with  the  com- 
mons. An  inconteftible  majority  now  declared  themfelves 
againft  the  protector;  and  they  refufed  to  acknowledge 
the  jurifdicYton  of  that  other  houfe  which  he  had  eftab- 
lifhed.    Even  the  validity  of  the  humble  petition  and   ad- 
vice Was  queftioned  ;  a3   being  voted   by  a  parliament 
which  lay  under  force,  and  which  was  deprived,  by  mi- 
litary violence,  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members. 
The  protector,  dreading  combinations  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  refolved  to  allow 
no  leifure  for  forming  any  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  and, 
with  expreffions  of  great  difpleafure,  he  diffolved  the  par-        4th  Feb.- 
lament.  When  urged  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his 
friends,  not  to  precipitate  hmifelf  into  this  rafh  meafure, 
he  fwore,  by  the  living  God,  that  they  mould  not  fit  a 
moment  longer. 

These  diftra&ions  at  heme  were  not  able  to  take  off 
protector's  attention  from  foreign  affairs  ;  and  in  all 
his  meafures  he  proceeded  With  the  fame  vigour  and  en- 
terprifej  as  if  fecure  of  the  duty  and  attachment  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  His  alliance  with  Sweden  he  ftill  fup- 
porred  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  affift  that  crown  in  its  fuc- 
cefsful  enterprlfeS,  for  reducing  all  its  neighbours  to  fub- 
jection,  and  rendering  itfelf  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Baltic. 
As  foon  as  Spain  declared  war  againft  him,  he  concluded 
a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  and  united  himfelf 
in  all  his  counfcls  with  that  potent  and  ambitious  king- 
dom. Spain,  having  long  courted  in  vain  the  frieridfnip 
of  tha  fuccefgful  ufurper,  was  reduced  at  la,ft  to  apply  to 
unfortunate  prince.  Charles  fo'fmed  a  league  with 
Philip,  removed  his  fmaft  court  to  Bruges  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  faifed  four  regiments  of  his  own  fubjecls, 
whom  he  employed  in  the  Spanifh  fervice.  The  duke  of 
York,  wiio  had,  with  applaufe,  ferved  fome  campaigns 
in  the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited  the  particular 
efteem  of  raarfhal  Turenne,  now  joined  his  brother,  and 
continued  to  feel;  military  experience  under  don  John  of 
Auftria,  and  the  prince  of  Conde. 

The  fcheme  of  foreign  politic",  adopted  bv  the  pro   ■ . 
Vol.  V. 
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CHAP,     tor,  was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  fuitable  to  that  magna- 
LXI.        nimity  and  enterprife,  With  which  he  was  fo  fignally  en- 

v-*~v-«0  dowed.  He  was  particularly  defirous  of  conqueit  and  do- 
l6i8-  minion  on  the  continent  *  5  and  he  fent  over  into  Flanders 
fix  thoufand  men  under  Reynolds,  who  joined  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Turenne.  In  the  former  campaign, 
Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Early  this  campaign,  fiege  was  laid  to  Dunkirk ;  and 
when  the  Spanifh  army  advanced  to  relieve  it,  the  com- 
bined armies  of  France  and  England  marched  out  of  their 
trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  where  the 
Spaniards  were  totally  defeated-]-.  The  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh wras  much  remarked  on  this  occafion.  Dunkirk,  being 
Dunkirk  loon  after  furrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered  to 
taken.  Cromwel.  He  committed  the  government  of  that  impor- 
tant place  to  Lockhart,  a  Scotchman  of  abilities,  who  had 
married  his  niece,  and  was  his  ambaffador  at  the  court  of 
France. 

This  acquifition  was  regarded  by  the  protector  as  the 
means  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantages.  He  was  re- 
folved  to  concert  meafures  with  the  French  court  for  the 
final  conqueit  and  partition  of  the  Low  Countries^.  Had 
he  lived  much  longer,  and  maintained  his  authority  in 
Enghnd,  fo  chimerical,  or  rather  fo  dangerous,  a  project 
would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution.  And 
this  firft  and  principal  ftep  towards  more  extenfive  con- 
quell,  which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has  never 
yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accomplifhed  by 
the  enterprifing,  though  unfkilful,  politics  of  Cromwel. 

*  H^  afpirrd  to  get  poflefilon  of  Elfinore  and  the  pafTage  of  the  Sound. 
5'ce  World's  Alijlale  in  Oliver  Gromivel.  He  alio  endeavoured  to  get  pof- 
lctfion  of  Bremen.  1  hurloe,  vol    vi.  p.  47X. 

t  It  was  remarked  by  the  faints  of  that  time,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  a  day  which  was  held  for  a  fafl  in  London,  fo  that  as  Fleet- 
wood laid  (Thurloe,  vol.  vii.  p.  159)  while  we  were  praving,  they 
were  fighting,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  a  iigna!  anfwer.  The  Lord  has 
not  only  owned  us  in  our  work  there,  hut  in  our  waiting  upon  him  in 
away  of  prayer,  which/is  indeed  our  old-experienced  approved  way  in 
all  ftreighrs  and  difficulties.  Crornwel's  Letter  to  Make  and  Montague, 
brave  admiral's,  is  remarkable  for  the  lame  fpirit.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv. 
p.  7/./1.  You  have,  lays  h< ,  as  I  verily  believe  and  am  periuaded,  a 
plentiful  flock  of  prayers  going  for  you  daily,  fent  up  by  the  fobereft 
and  tnoff  approved  ffimifters  and  Chriftians  in  this  nation,  and  notwith- 
(landing  fome  difcouragements,  very  much  vreftlir.g  of  faith  for  you, 
which  are  to  u^,  and  I  truft  will  be  to  you,  matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment. But  notwithftanding  ail  this,  it  will  be  good  for  you  and  us  to 
deliver  up  ourfelves  and  all  our  afF  irs  to  the  dilpofition  of  our  all-wife 
Father,  who  not  only  out  of  prerogative,  but  becaufe  of  his  goodnefs, 
vrifdom,  and  trufh.  ought  to  be  rcfigned  unte>  by  his  creatures,  efpeci  al- 
ly ttiofiewho  are  children  of  his  begetting  through  the  fpirit,  &c. 

*  Thurloe,  vol  i.  p.  762. 
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During  thefetranfactions,  great  demon  (trations  of  mu-    CHAP. 
tual  friend  (hip  and  regard  palled  becween  the  French  king        LXI. 
and  tiie  protector.  Lord  Fauconberg,  Cromwel's  fon-in-      L/'WJ 
law,  was  difpatched  to  Louis,   then  in  the  camp  before         165& 
Dunkirk  ;  and  was  received  with  the  regard  ufually  paid 
to  foreign  pnnces  by  the  French  court*.   Mazarine  lent  to 
London  his  nephew   Mancini,  along  with  the   duke  of 
Ccequi ;  and  expreifed  his  regret,  that  his  urgent  affairs 
Ihould  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had  long  wish- 
ed for,  of  paying,  in  perfon,  his  refpects  to  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world-j-. 

The  protector  reaped  little  fatisfaction  from  the  fac- 
cefs  of  his  arms  abroad  :  The  fituation  in  which  he  itood 
at  home,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneafinefs  and  inquie- 
tude. His  adminiftration,  (o  expeniive  both  by  military 
enterprifes  and  fecret  intelligence,  had  exhausted  his  re- 
venue, and  involved  him  in  a  cor.uderable  debt.  The  rov- 
alifts,  he  heard,  had  renewed  their  confpiracies  for  a  ge- 
neral infurrection  •,  and  Ormond  was  fecretly  come  over 
with  a  view  of  concerting  meafures  for  the  execution  of 
this  project.  Lord  Fairfax,  fir  William  Waller,  and  ma- 
ny heads  of  the  prefbyterians,  had  fecretly  entered  into 
the  engagement.  Even  the  army  was  infected  with  the  ge- 
neral fpirit  of  difcontent ;  and  fome  fudden  and  dange*-  ' 
rous  eruption  was  every  moment  to  be  dreaded  from  it. 
No  hopes  remained,  after  his  violent  breach  with  the  laft 
parliament,  that  he  fhoukl  ever  be  able  to  eftablifh,  with 
general  confent,  a  legal  fettlement,  or  temper  the  military 
with  any  mixture  of  civil  authority.  All  his  arts  and  po- 
licy were  exhauited  ;  and  having  io  often,  by  fraud,  and 
falfe  pretences,  deceived  e^ery  party,  and  almoft  every  inr 
dividual,  he  could  no  longer  hope,  by  repeating  the  fame 
profefiions,  to  meet  with  equal  confidence  and  regard.     . 

However  zealous  the  royaliit,  their  conlpiracy  took 
not  effect: :  Willis  difcovered  the  whole  to  the  protector. 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he  deemed  himfelf  for- 
tunate to  have  efcaped  fo  vigilant  an  adminiitration. 
Great  numbers  were  thrown  into  prifon.  A  high  court  cf 
juftice  was  anew  erected  for  the  trial  of  thofe  criminals 
whofe  guilt  was  moil  apparent.  Isiotwithltanding  the  re- 
cognition of  his  authority  by  the  lait  parliament,  the  pro- 
tector could  not   as  yet  trull  to   an  unbiaffed  jury.   Sir 

*  Ibid.  vol.  vii.    i.51.   Ij£. 
f  In  reality,  t'ie  cardinal   had   not  entertained   to  high   *:i   14 
Cromwel.    lie   i  ,  that  he  was  a  fortunate  madman.    Vit 

OronrweJ  par   i  ,    alfo  Gaul  v.>!.  i.  u.  8j. 

k,  p.  93.  \ 
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CHAP.    Henry  Slingfbury,  and  Dr.  Huet,  were  condemned  and 

LXI.        beheaded.  Mordaunt,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Peterborow, 

C/WJ     narrowly  efcapcd.  The  numbers  for  his  condemnation  and 

l^5g?        his  acquittal  were  equal}   and  juft  as  the  fentence  was 

pronounced  in  his  favour,  colonel  Pride,  who  was  refolved 

to  condemn  him,  came  into  court.  Afnton,  Storey,  and 

Beftley,  were  hanged  in  different  ftreets  of  the  city. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Millenarians  in  the  army  {truck 
Cromwel  with  {till  greater  apprehenfions.  Harrifon  and 
the  other  difcarded  officers  of  that  party  could  not  remain 
at  reft.  Stimulated  equally  by  .revenge,  by  ambition,  and 
by  confeience,  they  Itill  harboured  in  their  breaft  fome 
defperate  project  ;  and  there  wanted  not  officers  in  the 
army,  who  from  like  motives,  were  difpofed  to  fecond 
all  thfiir  undertakings.  The  levellers  and  agitators  had 
been  encouraged  by  Cromwel  to  interpofe  with  their  ad- 
vice in  all  political  deliberations  ;  and  he  had  even  pre- 
tended to  honour  many  of  them  with  his  intimate  friendr 
fhip,  while  he  conducted  his  daring  enterprifes  againft 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  It  was  a  ufual  practice  with 
him,  in  order  to  familiarize  himfelf  the  more  with  the 
agitators,  who  were  commonly  corporals  or  ferjeants,  to 
take  them  to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and 
exhortations,  to  difcufs  together  their  projects  and  prin- 
ciples, political  as  well  as  religious.  Having  afTumed  the 
dignity  of  protector,  he  excluded  them  from  all  his  coun- 
cils, and  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  indulge 
them  any  farther  in  their  wonted  familiarities.  Among 

)_  thofe  who  were  enraged  at  this  treatment  was  Scxby  ;    an 

active  agitator?  who  now  employed  againft  him  all  that 
veftlefs  induftry  which  had  formerly  been  exerted  in  his 
favour.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Spain;  and  Cromwel,  who  knew  the  diltem- 
pers-of  the  army,  was  juitly  afraid  of  fome  mutiny,  to 
which  a  day,  an  hour,  an  inltant,  might  provide  leaders. 

Of  afiaffinations  likewife  he  was  apprehenfive,  from  the 
zealous  fpirit  which  actuated  the  foldiers.  Sindercome 
had  undertaken  to  murder  him  ;  and,  by  the  moft  unac- 
countable accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting his  bloody  purpofe.  His  defign  was  difcovered ; 
but  the  protector  could  never  find  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
terprife,  nor  detect  any  of  his  accomplices.  He  was  tried 

\  by  a  jury ;  and  notwithftanding  the  general  odium  attend- 

ing that  crime,  notwithftanding  the  clear  and  full  proof  of 
his  guilt,  fo  little  conviction  prevailed  of  the  protector's 
right  to  the  fupreme  government,  it  was  with  the  utmoft 


■ 
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difficulty*   that  this  confpirator  was  condemned.  When     CHAP, 
every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  execution,  he  v.  ;        LXL 

dead;  from  Doifon,  as  is  fuppofed,  which  he  hud  volant;:-     0/"Y">J 
rily  taken, 

The  protector  might  better  have  fupported  thofe  fears 
and  apprehenfions  which  the  public  dittempers  occasion- 
ed, had  he  enjoyed  any  domeitic  Satisfaction,  or  poflefltd 
any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  family,  in  whole  bofom  he 
could  fafely  have  unloaded  his  anxious  and  corroding 
cares.  But  Fleetwood,  his  lbn-in-law,  actuated  by  the 
wildeft  zeal,  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  him;  and  was 
enraged  to  difcover  that  Cromwel,  in  all  his  enterprifes, 
had  entertained  views  of  his  own  grandeur,  more  than  of 
encouraging  piety  and  religion,  of  which  he  made  fuch 
fervent  profeffions.  His  eldelt  daughter,  married  to  Fleets 
wood,  had  adopted  republican  principles  i'o  vehement, 
that  fhe  could  not  with  patience  behold  power  lodged  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  even  in  her  indulgent  father.  His  other 
daughters  were  no  lefs  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  royal 
caufe,  and  regretted  the  violences  and  iniquities  into  which 
they  thought,  their  family  had  fo  unhappily  been  trans- 
ported. Above  all,  the  ficknefsof  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  pe- 
culiar favourite,  a  lady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues 
and  amiable  accompliihments,  depreffed  his  anxious  mind, 
and  poifoned  all  his  enjoyments.  She  had  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  Dr.  Kuet,  lately  executed;  and  being  re- 
fufed  his  pardon,  the  melancholy  of  her  temper,  increas- 
ed by  her  diitempered  body,  had  prompted  her  to  lament 
to  her  father  ail  his  fanguinary  meafures,  and  urge  him 
to  compunction  for  (hole  heinous  crimes  into  which  his 
fatal  ambition  had  betrayed  him.  Her  death,  which  fol- 
lowed foon  after,  gave  new  edge  to  every  word  w! 
had  uttered. 

Alt.  compofarc  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled  from 
the  protestor :  He  felt  that  the  grandeur  which  he  I 
attained  with  fo  much  guilt  and  courage,  could  not  erifure 
him  that  tranquillity  which  it  belongs  to  virtue  alone,  and 
moderation,  fully  to  afcertain.     Overwhelmed  with  the 
load  of  public  affairs,  dreading  perpetually  fome  fatal 
culent  in  his  diitempered   government,   feeing  nothing 
around  him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged  enemi 
pofleffmg  the  confidence  of  no  party,  reiting  his  title  on 
110  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  found  his  power  to  de- 
pend on  fo  delicate  a  poife  of  factions  and  interefts,  as  the 
imalleft  event  was  able,   without   any   preparation,  in  a 
moment  to  overturn.  Death  too,  which,  v.:.r':  nai 

*  Thurlcc,  vol.  vi.  p   .";. 
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CH  AY.    intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  being  inceffantly 
E^T        threatened  by  the  poinards  of  fanatical  or  interefted  afiaf- 

O^A^?  fins,  was  ever  prefent  to  his  terrified  apprehenfion,  and 
I^°-  haunted  him  in  every  fcene  of  bufmefs  or  repofe.  Each 
action  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he  la- 
boured. The  afpecr.  of  ftrangers  was  uneafy  to  him:  With 
a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  furveyed  every  face  to  which 
lie  was  not  daily  accuftomed.  He  never  moved  a  ftep 
without  flrong  guards  attending  him  :  He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  and  farther  fecured  himfelf  by  offen- 
f:ve  weapons,  a  fword,  falchion,  and  piflols,  which  he  al- 
ways carried  about  him.  He  returned  from  no  place  by 
the  direct  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which  he  went.  Every 
journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Sel- 
dom he  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  fame  cham- 
ber :  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  what 
chamber  he  intended  to  choofe,  nor  entrufled  himfelf  in 
any  which  was  not  provided  with  back  doors,  at  which 
centinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified  him, 
while  he  reflected  on  his  numerous,  unknown,  and  impla- 
cable enemies  :  Solitude  aftonifhed  him,  by  withdrawing 
that  protection  which  he  found  fo  neceiiary  for  his  fe- 
curity. 

Sicknefs  of         £[]s  body  alfo,  from  the  contagion  of  his  anxious  mind, 

tt^.pr°teC'  began  to  be  afFeaed  :  and  his  health  feemed  fenfibly  to 
decline.  He  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever,  which  changed 
into  a  tertian  ague.  For  the  fpace  of  a  week,  no  danger- 
ous fymptoms  appeared  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits 
he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  increaf- 
ed,  and  he  himfelf  began  to  entertain  fome  thoughts  of 
death,  and  to  call  his  eye  towards  that  future  exiftence, 
whofe  idea  had  once  been  intimately  prefent  to  him  ;  tho' 
fince,  in  the  hurry  of  afFairs,  and  in  the  {hock  of  wars  and 
factions,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  considerably  obliterated. 
He  afked  Goodwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  if  the  doctrine 
were  true,  that  the  elect  could  never  fall  or  fufler  a  final 
reprobation.  "  Nothing  more  certain,''  replied  the  preach- 
"  er.  Then  I  am  fafe,"  laid  the  protector  :  "  For  I  am 
"  fure  that  once  I  was  in  a  (late  of  grace." 

His  phyficians  were  fenfible  of  the  perilous  condition 
to  which  his  diftemper  had  reduced  him  :  But  his  chap- 
lains, by  their  prayers,  vifions,  and  revelations,  fo  buoyed 
up  his  hopes,  that  he  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of  dan- 
ger. A  favourable  anfwer,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  re- 
turned by  heaven  to  the  petitions  of  all  the  godly  ;  and  he 
relied  on  their  afTeverations  much  more  than  on  the  opini- 
on of  the  mo  ft  experienced  phyficians.   <r  I  tell  you/'  he 
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«  cried  with  confidence  to  the  latter,  I  tell   you,  I  (ball    C  **AP* 
Sf  not  die  of  this  diftemper  :  I  am  well  aflured  of  my  re-        LXI. 
"  covery.     It  is  promifed  by  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my     L<OTVJ 
«  fupplications,  but  to  thofe  of  men   who  hold  a  ftricter        aj-  "• 
w  commerce  and  more  intimate  correfpondence  with  him. 
"  Ye  may  have  ftcill  in  your  profeflion  ;  but  nature  can 
«  do  more  than  all  the  phyficians  in  the  world,  and  God 
«  is  far  above  nature*."  Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  mad- 
nefs  did  their  enthufiaftic  aflurances  mount,  that,  upon  a 
fait  day,  which  was  obferved  on  his  account  both  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  at  Whitehall,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray 
for  his  health,  as  give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
which  they  had  received  of  his  recovery.   He  himlelf  was 
overheard  offering  up  his  addrefles  to  heaven  ;  and  fo  far 
had  the  illufions  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  plained 
dictates  of  natural    morality,  that  he  affumed  more  the 
character  of  a    mediator,  in  interceding  for  his  people, 
than  that  of  a  criminal,  whofe  atrocious  violation  of  focial 
duty  had,  from  every  tribunal,  human  and  divine,  meri- 
ted the  fevereft  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a  more 
fatal  afpect  ;  and  the  phyficians  were  obliged  to  break  fi- 
lence,  and  to  declare,  that  the  protector  could  not  furvive 
the  next  fit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  council 
was  alarmed.  A  deputation  was  fent  to  know  his  will  with 
regard  to  his  fucceffor.  His  fenfes  were  gone,  and  he 
could  not  now  exprefs  his  intentions.  They  aficed  him 
whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldeft  fon,  Richard, 
fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  protector fhip.  A  fimple  affirma- 
tive was,  or  feemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him.  Soon  after, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very  day  which  he  had  al- 
ways confidered  as  the  molt  fortunate  for  him,  he  expired.  His  death, 
A  violent  temped:,  which  immediately  fucceeded  his 
death,  fervid  as  a  fubject  of  difcourfe  to  the  vulgar.  His 
partifans,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  were  fond  of  remarking 
this  event  •,  and  each  of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  in- 
ferences, to  interpret  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  particu- 
lar prejudices. 

The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of  this   wonder-    andcha- 
perfon,    nuke  his  character,  with  regard  to  abilities, 
bear  the  air  of  the  molt  extravagant  panegyric  :  His  enc- 
i  form  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as 
refembles  the  molt  virulent  invective.     Both  of  them,  it 
muft  be  confeflal,  are  fupported  by  fuch  itriking  circum- 
ftancea  h  his  conduct  and  fortune  as  beltow  on  their  re- 
ndition a  great  air  of  probability.     "  What  can  be 

*  Bates:  See  alft  Thurloe,  vol.  vi     a 
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CHAP.     <•'  more  extraordinary,"  it  is  faid*,  «  than  thata  perfon  of 
LXI.        "  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
IXYV?     "  qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  mining 
xt>s&         <t  talents  of  mind,  which  have  often   raifcd  men  to  the 
"  highefl  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
"  and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a  defign  as  the  fub- 
"  verting  one  of  the   mod   ancient  and  beft  eftablifhed 
"  monarchies  in  the  world  ?    That  he  mould    have    the 
"  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  mafter  to  an 
**  open  and   infamous  death  ?  Should  banifh  that  nume- 
c5  rous  and  flrongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  all  thefe  teme- 
"  rities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  parliament,  in 
'«  whofe  fervicehe  pretended  to  be  retained  ?  Trample  too 
"  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and  fcornfully  expel 
"  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him  ground  of  diffatisfattion  ? 
"  Erect  in  their  place  the  dominion  of  the  faints,  and 
'c  give  reality  to  the  mod  vifionary  idea,  which  the  heat- 
"  ed  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able  to  enter- 
"  tain  ?  Supprefs  again  that  monfter  in  its  infancy,  and 
"  openly  fet   up  himfelf  above  all  things  that  ever  were 
'*  called  fovereign  in  England  ?  Overcome   firft   all  his 
"  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artr- 
"  fice  ?  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  com- 
"  mand  them  viciorioufly  at  laft  ?  Overrun  each  corner 
"  of  the  three  nations,  and  fubdue  with  equal  facility, 
"  both  the  riches  of  the  fouth,  and   the  poverty  of  the 
"  north  ?    Be  feared   and  coirted  by  all  foreign  prin- 
"  ces,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth 4 
tf  Call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and 
"  fcatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Re- 
il  duce  to  fubje&ion  a  warlike  and  difcontented  nation, 
"  by  means  of  a  mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous 
*1  army  by  means  of  fediticus  and  factious  officers  ?  Be 
u  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  bepleafed, 
(i  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as  mafter  of 
"  thofe  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  fervant  ? 
'*  Have  the  eftates  and  lives  of  three  nations  as  much  at 
"  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his  fa- 
"  ther,  and  be  as  noble   and   liberal  in  the  fpending  of 
"  them  ?  And  laftly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating 
,l  every  particular  of  his  glory)  with  one  word,  bequeath 
u  all  this  power  and  fplendcur  to  his  pofterity  ?  Die  pof- 
"  fefled  of  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buri- 
«'  ed  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  folemnity? 
*'  and  leave  a  name  behind   him  not  to  be  extinguifhed 

*  Cowley's  Difcourfes  •  TM-  pafTs^c  if  altered  ir  fomc   partxcnla» 
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"  but  with  the  who's  world  ;  which  as  it  was  too  little     CH  AP. 
«'  for  his  praife,  fo  might  it  have  been  for  his  conquefts,        LXl. 
<l  if  the  fhort  line  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched      ^./yV 
<f  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  defigns  .?,>  1^?> 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture,  drawn  by 
fo  mafterly  a  hand  :  I  {hall  only  endeavour  to  remove 
from  it  fo  me  what  of  the  marvellous  ;  a  circumftance 
which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground  for  doubt  and 
fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  circumftance  of  Crom- 
Vre\*3  life,  in  which  his  abilities  are  principally  difeovered, 
is  his  rifmg  from  a  private  ftation,  in  oppoiition  to  fo  many 
rivals,  fomuch  advanced  before  him,  to  a  high  command 
and  authority  in  the  army.    His  great  courage,  his  fignai 
military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were 
all  requifite  for  this  important  acquisition-    Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effect  of  fupernatural  abilities, 
when  we  confider,  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in  parliament, 
had,  through  the  fame  fteps,  attained  even  a  fuperior  rank, 
and,  if  endued  with  common  capacity  and  penetration, 
had  been  able  to  retain  it.  To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  re« 
beilion  againd  the  parliament,  required  no  uncommon  art 
or  indnftry  :  To  have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been 
the  more  difficult  enterprife.  When  the  breach  was  once 
formed  between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fopreme 
and  abfoiute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
the  general  ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleafed  to  employ 
artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded,  on  mod  occafions, 
as  great   condefcenfion,  if  not  as  fuperfluous  caution. 
That  Cromwel  was  ever  able  really  to  blind  or  over-reach 
either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does  not  appear  :  As 
they  poflerTed  no  means  of  refuting  the  force  under  his 
command,  they  were  glad  to  temporife  with  him,  and,  by 
feeming  to  be  deceived,  wait  for  opportunities  of  freeing 
the mfe Ives  from  his  dominion.  If  he  feduced  the  military 
fanatics,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  interests  and  his 
evidently  concurred,  that  their  ignorance  and  low  educa- 
tion expofed  thern  to  the  groflelt  impoficion,  and  that  he 
himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiaft  as  the  worft 
of  them,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed 
but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits,  which 
he  had  early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  let  fo  high  a  va- 
lue.  An  army  is  fo  forcible,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe 
a  weapon,  that  any  hand,  which  wields  it,  may,  without 
much  dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  af« 
cendant,  in  human  fociety. 
Vol,  V.  Z  2 
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CHAP.        The  domeftic  adminiftration  of  Cromwel,  thought  It 
LXI.        difcovers  great  abilities,  was  conducted  without  any  plan 

?y^AJ  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  Perhaps,  his  difH- 
1653.  cuit  ntuation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign  enterprises, 
though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious  to  national  in- 
tereft,  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  impetuous  fury  or  nar- 
row prejudices,  than  of  cool  forefight  and  deliberation. 
An  eminent  perfonage,  however,  he  v.  as  in  many  refpccts, 
and  even  a  fuperior  genius  -,  but  unequal  and  irregular 
in  his  operations.  And  though  not  defective  in  any  ta- 
lent, except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which  in  him 
were  mod  admirable,  and  which  moll  contributed  to  his 
marvellous  fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of 
his  enterprifes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering 
the  characters,  and  practifing  on  the  weaknefTes  of  man- 
kind. 

If  we  furvcy  the  moral  character  of  Cromwel  with 
that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  bhndnefs  and  infirmi- 
♦ies  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  load 
his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches  as  thofe  which 
his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  Amidft  the  paflions 
and  prejudices  of  that  period,  that  he  mould  prefer  the 
parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will  not  appear  extraor- 
dinary ;  fince,  even  at  prefent,  fomc  men  6f  fenfe  and 
knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  queftion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king,  the 
moft  atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered  un~ 
dcr  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illufions  ; 
and  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many 
others  did,  the  moft:  meritorious  action  that  he  could  per- 
form. His  fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effect  of  necel- 
fity,  as  well  as  of  ambition  \  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee,  how  the 
various  factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  retrained, 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as  a  fon,  a  hufband, 
a  father,  a  friend,  is  expo  fed  to  no  confiderable  cenfure, 
if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
his  character  does  not  appear  more  extraordinary  and  un- 
ufual  by  the  mixture  of  fo  much  abfurdity  with  fo  much 
penetration,  than  by  his  tempering  fuch  violent  ambition 
and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with  fo  much  regard  to  juitice 
and  humanity. 

Cromwel  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  died.  He  was  of  a  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  a  manly, 
though  not  of  an  agreeable  afpect.  He  left  only  two  fona, 
Richard  and  Henry ;  and  three  daughters }  one  martlet^ 
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to  general  Fleetwood,  another  to  lord  Fauconberg,  a  third    CHAP, 
to  lord  Rich.    His  father  died  when  he  was  young.  His       LXI. 
mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protedtor ;  and,  contrary  to     L/*V%J, 
her  orders,  he  buried  her  with  great  pomp  in  Weftmin-         16.58. 
iter  Abbey.    She  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  his  power 
©r  perfon  was  ever  in  fafety.    At  every  noife  which  fhe 
Jieard,  fhe  exclaimed,  that  her  fon  was  murdered  ;  and 
was  never  fatisfied  that  he  was  alive,  if  fhe  did  not  receive 
frequent  vifits  from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and, 
by  her  frugality  and  induftry,  had  raifed  and  educated  a 
numerous  family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.    She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
(he  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwel,  in  the 
invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  ftigmatifed  with  the  name 
cf  the  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  mentions  the 
great  acceffion,  which  he  would  receive  to  his  royal  reve- 
nues upon  his  mother's  death,  who  pofTefled  a  jointure  of 
fixty  pounds  a  year  upon  his  eftate.    She  was  of  a  good 
family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  remotely  allied,  as  is  by 
Come  fuppofed,  to  the  royal  family. 


c  a*  ) 
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Richard  acknowledged  prelector -A  parliament Cr- 

balof  V/allingford  Houfe Richard  depofed Long 

parliament  cr  Rump  reflorecl Con/piracy  of  the  Roy- 

alfls Jttfurreftion Suppre'jed- Parliament  cu- 
pelled  Committee  of  Safety Foreign   affairs 

General  Monk Monk  declares  for  the  parliament- 

Parliament  rejlored Monk  enters   London,    declares 

for  a  free  parliament Secluded  members  refcred — 

Long  parliament  diffohed New  parliament cllie 

Reflation Manners  aid  arts, 

ch  ap     A  LL  tne  ans  0i'  Cromwel,s  po1'cy  n3d  been  fo  of*ten 

LXil   *     J\.  P™ctifed,  that  they  begr.n  to  lofe  their  effect  ;  and 
tS~V\J     his  power,  inftead  of  being  confirmed  by  time  and  fuc- 
1658.        cefs,  feemed  every  day  to  become  more  uncertain  and 
precarious.    His  friends  the  moil  clofely  connected  with 
him,  and  his  counfellors  the  moft  trufttd,  were  entering 
into  cabals  againft  his  authority ;  and,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration into  the  characters  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any 
rainiftcTS  on  whom  ht  could  rely.    Men  of  probity  and 
honour,  he  knew,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  the  infiruments 
of  an  ufurpation  violent  and  illegal  :  Thofe  v  ho  wtre 
free  from  the  reflraint  of  principle,  might  betray,  from 
mtereft,  that  caufc,  in  which,  from  no  better  motives, 
they  had  inlifted  themfelves.    Even  thofe  on  whom  he 
conferred  any  favour,  never  deemed  the  recompenfe  an 
equivalent  for  the  faerifices  which  they  made  to  obtain 
it :  Whoever  was  refufed  any  demand,  juftified  his  anger 
by  the  fpecicus  colours  of  confeience  and  of  duty.  Such 
difficulties  furrounded  the  protector,  that  his  dying  at  fo 
critical  a  time,  is  efteemed  by  many  the  molt  fortunate 
circumftance  that  ever  attended  him;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not  much  longer 
have  extended  his  ufurped  adminiftration. 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which  con- 
ducted the  government,  every  one  expe&ed  a  fuddcu 
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di.Tolution  of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed  fabric.  Rich-    CHAP. 
;ird,  a  young  man  of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  eouu-       LXIf. 
try,  accuitomed  to  a  retired  life,  unacquainted  with  the     v«*^y-^^ 
officers,  and  unknown  to  them,  recommended  by  no  mill-         i(   '• 
tavy  exploits,  endeared  by  no  familiarities,  could  notions, 
it  was  thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father 
had  acquired  by  fo  many  valorous  atchievcments  and  fuch. 
iignal  fuccefles.  And  when  it  was  obferved,  that  he  pot* 
fefled  only  the  virtues  of  private  life,  which  in  his  fitua- 
tion  were  fo  many  vices  i  that  indolence,  incapacity,  ir- 
refolution,  attended  his  facilicy  and  good  nature  ;  the  vari- 
ous hopes  of  men  were  excited  by  the  expectation  of  fome 
gr^t  event  or  revolution.  For  fomc  time,  however,  the 
pqgile  was  difappointed  in  this  opinion.  The  council  re-    Richard 
cognifed  the  luccellion  of  Richard  :  Fleetwood,  in  whofe    acknow- 
i'avour,  it  was  fuppofed,    ...romwel  had  formely  made  a     ijeteclar. 
will,  renounced  all  claim  or  pretention  to  the  protector- 
ihip  :  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  who  governed  Ireland 
with  popularity,  enfured  him  the  obedience  of  that  king- 
dom ;  Monk,  whofe  authority  was  well  efiablifhed  in. 
Scotland,  being  much  attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwel, 
immediately  proclaimed  the  new  protecior  :  The  army, 
every  where,   the   fleet,   acknowledge  his   title :  Above 
ninety  addreffes,  from  the  counties  and  moit  confiderable 
corporations,   congratulated  him  on  his  accefilon,  in  all 
the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance.  Foreign  minftiers  were  For- 
ward in  paying  him  the  ufual  compliments :  And  Rich- 
ard, whofe  moderate,  unambitious  character  never  would 
have  led  him  to  contend  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  ac- 
cept of  fo  rich  an  inheritance,  which  feemed  to  be  ten- 
dered to  him  by  the  confent  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  found  necefTary  to  call  a  parliament,  in  order     ^  T>ariw*- 
to  fumifn  lupplies,  both  for  the  ordinary  adminiftration,     mem. 
and  for  fulfilling  thofe  engagements  with  foreign  princes, 
particularly  Sweden,  into  which  the  late  protecior  had 
entered.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  greater  influence  in  elec- 
tions,  the  ancient  right  was  reftored  to  all  the  imall 
boroughs ;  and  the  counties  were  allowed  no  more  than 
their   ufual  members.  The  houfe  of  peers,  or  the  other        ir,;-, 
houfe,  con  filled  of  the  fame  perfons  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Oliver. 

All  the  commons,  at  firft,  figned,  without  hefitation,  ?th  of  Ja- 
an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  prefent  government.  They 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  humble  petition  and  advice  : 
and  after  great  oppofition  and  many  vehement  debates,  it 
was  at  length,  with  mucli  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court- 
■  party  to  confirm  it.  An  ackncwlrdgmen;  ;oo  of  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  other  houfe  was  extorted  from  them; 
though  it  was  refolved  not  to  treat  this  houfe  of  peers 
with  any  greater  refpe&  than  they  fhould  return  to  the 
commons.  A  declaration  was  alfo  made,  that  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  other  houfe  fhould  no  wife  prejudice  the 
right  of  fuch  of  the  ancient  peers  as  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament.  But  in  all 
thele  proceedings,  the  oppofition  among  the  commons 
was  fo  considerable,  and  the  debates  wers  fo  much  pro- 
longed, that  aii  bufinefs  was  retarded,  and  great  alarm 
given  to  the  partifans  of  the  young  protestor. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangers  were  juftly  apprehended.  The  moft  confiderable 
officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood,  brother-in-law 
lo  the  protector,  were  entering  into  cabals  againft  hira. 
£0  character  in  human  fociety  is  more  dangerous  than, 
that  of  the  fanatic  ;  becaufe,  if  attended  with  weak  judg- 
ment, he  is  expofed  to  the  fuggeftions  of  others  ;  if  fup- 
ported  by  more  difcernment,  he  is  entirely  governed  by 
his  own  illufions,  which  fanclify  his  moil  felfifh  views 
and  p?.Iuons.  Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  fpecies ;  and 
as  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  a  republic,  and  even  to 
the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  it  was  eafy 
for  thofe,  who  had  infinuated  thcmfelves  into  his  confi- 
dence, to  inftil  difgufts  againft  the  dignity  of  protestor. 
The  whole  republican  party  in  the  army,  which  was  ftill 
confiderable,  Fitz,  Mafon,  Mofs,  Farley,  united  themfelves 
to  that  general.  The  officers  too  of  the  fame  party,  whom 
Cromwel  had  difcarded,  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich,  Okey, 
Alured,  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that  authority, 
which  had  been  only  for  a  time  fufpended.  A  party  like- 
wife,  who  found  themfelves  eclipfed  in  Richard's  favour, 
Sydenham,  Kelfey,  Berry,  Haines,  joined  the  cabal  of  the 
others.  Even  Defborow,  the  protector's  uncle,  lent  his 
authority  to  that  faction.  But,  above  all,  the  intrigues  of 
Lambert,  who  was  now  roufed  from  his  retreat,  inflamed 
all  thofe  dangerous  humours,  and  threatened  the  nation 
with  fome  great  convulfion.  The  difcontented  officers 
eftablifhed  their  meetings  in  Fleetwood's  apartments ;  and 
becaufe  he  dwelt  in  Wallingford-houfe,  the  party  receiv- 
ed a  denomination  from  that  place. 

R-ichard,  who  poffefTed  neither  refolution  nor  pene- 
tration, was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  unguarded  confent  for 
calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him 
propofals,  as  they  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the  army. 
No  fooner  were  they  afTembled  than  they  voted  aremon. 
ftrance.  They  there  lamented,  that  the  good  ski  caufe,  as 
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they  termed  it,  that  is,  the  caufe  for  which  they  had  en-    CH  A  P. 
gaged  againft  the  late  king,  was  entirely  neglected  :  and       LXII. 
they  propofed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power     LXYXJ1 
fhouid  be  entrufted  to  fome  peri'on,  in  whom  they  might        "*  '->9- 
all  confide.  The  city  militia,  influenced  by  two  aldermen, 
Tishburn  and  Ireton,  expreiTed  the   fume   resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  good  old  caufe. 

The  protector  was  juitly  alarmed  at  thofe  movements 
among  the  officers.  The  perfons  in  whom  he  chieiiy  con- 
fided, were/»all  of  them,  excepting  Broghill,  men  of  civil 
characters  and  profeflions  ;  Fienne-;,  Thurloe,  Whitlocke 
Wolfeley  ;  who  could  only  aflifl  him  with  their  advice 
and  opinion.  He  poiTefTcd  none  of  thofe  arts  which  were 
proper  to  gain  an  enthufiaftic  army.  Murmurs  being 
thrown  out  againft  fome  promotions  which  he  had  made, 
Would  you  have  rae}  faid  he,  prefer  'none  bat  the  godly  ?  Here 
is  Dick  Ingoldfby,  continued  he,  ivho  can  neither  pray  nor 
preach  ;  yet  will  Itnifi  him  before  ye  all*.  This  imprudence 
gave  great  offence  to  the  pretended  faints.  The  other 
qualities  of  the  protector  were  correfpendent  to  thefe  fen- 
timents  :  He  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  generous  dif- 
pofition.  Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an  end  to  thofe 
intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  purchafe  power  or  dominion  by  fuch  fangui- 
r.ary  meafures. 

The  parliament  was  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  military 
cabals.  They  voted  that  there  fhcuM  be  no  meeting  or 
general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  protector's 
confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  affairs  im- 
mediately to  a  rupture.  The  officers  haftened  to  Richard, 
and  demanded  of  him  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament. 
Defborow,  a  man  of  a  clownifh  and  brutal  nature,  threat- 
ened him,  if  he  mould  refufe  compliance.  The  protector 
wanted  the  refolution  to  deny,  and  poffefTed  little  ability 
to  refill.  The  parliament  was  diiTolved  :  and  by  the  fame 
act,  the  protector  was  by  every  one,  confidered  as  effec- 
tually dethroned.  Soon  after,  he  figned  his  demiflicn  in 
form. 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with  the  April  z. 
fame  moderate  dif  petition  as  Richard  :  but  as  be  pofletTed  R: 
more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was  apprenended  that  he 
might  make  refiftance.  His  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
great  j  and  even  his  perfonal  authority,  notwithftanding 
his  youth,  was  conuderable.  Had  his  ambition  been  very 
ea^cr,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  di-turbar.ee ; 
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C  H  A  ?.  But  being  threatened  by  fir  Hardrefs  Waller,  colonel  John 
LXII.  Jones,  and  other  ofEcers,  he  very  quietly  refigned  his  com- 
*~*~v~*~j  mand,  and  retired  to  England.  He  had  once  entertained. 
x6S9-  thoughts,  which  he  had  not  refolution  to  execute,  of  pro- 
claiming the  king  in  Dublin  *. 

Thus  fell  fuddenly,  and  from  an  encmous  height,  but 
by  a  rare  fortune,  without  any  hurt  or  injury,  the  family 
of  theCromwels.  Richard  continued  to  pofiefs  an  eftate 
which  war,  moderate,  and  burthened  too  with  a  large  debt, 
which  he  had  contracted  for  the  interment  qf  his  father. 
After  the  reftoration,  though  he  remained  unmolefted,  he 
thought  proper  to  travel  for  fome  years  ;  and  at  Pezenas 
in  Languedoc  he  was  introduced,  under  a  borrowed  name, 
to  the  prince  of  Conti.  That  prince  talking  of  Englifh  af- 
fair*, broke  out  into  admiration  of  Cromwel's  courage 
and  capacity.  ".But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  fellow,  Rich- 
f<  ard,"  faid  he,  u  what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could 
Ki  he  be  fuch  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no  greater  benefit 
(t  from  all  his  fathers  crimes  and  fuccefies  ?"  Richard, 
extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign. 
.  His  fecial  virtues,  more  valuable  than  the  greateft  capa- 
city, met  with  a  recompenfe,  more  precious  than  noify 
fame,  and  more  fuitable,  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

The  council  of  officers,  now  poffefled  of  fupreme  au- 
thority, deliberated  what  form  of  government  they  fhould 
eftablilh.  Many  of  them  feemed  inclined  to  exercife  the 
power  of  the  fword  in  the  moft  open  manner  ;  but  as  ic 
was  apprehended  that  the  people  would  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  pay  taxes,  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and 
pleafure  ;  it  was  agreed  to  preferve  the  fhadow  of  civil  ad* 
mimfiration,  and  to  revive  the  long  parliament,  which  had 
been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  That  afiembly  could  not  be 
diffolved,  it  was  afferted,  but  by  their  own  cenfent  j  and 
violence  had  interrupted,  but  was  not  able  to  deftroy  their 
right  to  government.  The  officers  alfo  expected  that,  as 
thefe  members  had  fnfficiently  felt  their  own  wcaknefs, 
they  would  be  contented  to  act  in  fubordination  to  the 
military  commanders,  and  would  thenceforth  allow  all  the 
authority  to  remain  where  the  power  was  fo  vifibly  vefted. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  fhould  refume  their 
feats.  Lenthal  was  of  a  low,  timid  fpirit ;  and  being  un- 
certain what  iffue  might  attend  thefe  meafures.  was  de- 
Crous  of  evading  the  propofal.  He  replied,  that  he  could 

"*  Carte  V  CoHevTlicns,  vol.  li.  p.  243, 
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fov  no  means  comply  with  the  defire  of  the  officers  ;  being- 
engaged  in  a  bufinefs  of  far  greater  importance  to  himfelf, 
which  he  could  not  omit  on  any  account,  becaufe  it  con- 
cerned the  falvation  of  his  own  foul.  The  officers  preffed 
him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was  preparing,  he  faid,  to 
participate  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  which  he  refolved  to  take 
next  Sabbath.  They  infilled,  that  mercy  was  preferable 
to  facrifice,  and  that  he  could  not  better  prepare  himfelf 
for  that  great  duty,  than  by  contributing  to  the  public  fer- 
vice.  All  their  remonftrances  had  no  effect.  However, 
on  the  appointed  day,  the  fpeaker,  being  informed  that  a 
quorum  of  the  houfe  was  likely  to  meet,  thought  pro- 
per, notwithftanding  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  as  Ludlow 
obferves,  to  join  them ;  and  the  houfe  immediately  pro- 
ceeded upon  bufinefs.  The  fecluded  members  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  refume  their  feats  among  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  parliament  were  fmall,  little  ex- 
ceeding feventy  members  :  Their  authority  in  the  nation 
ever  fince  they  had  been  purged  by  the  army,  was  ex- 
tremely diminifhed  ;  and  after  their  expuliion,  had  been 
totally  annihilated  :  But  being  all  of  them  men  of  violent 
ambition;  fomeof  them  men  of  experience  and  capacity; 
they  were  refolved,  fince  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  and  obferved  that  fome  appearance  of  a 
parliament  was  requifitefor  the  purpofes  of  the  army,  not 
to  acl:  a  fubordinate  part  to  thofe  who  acknowledge  them- 
felves  their  fervants,  They  chofe  a  council,  in  which  they 
took  care  that  the  officers  of  Wallingford-houfe  fhould  not 
be  the  majority :  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant 
general,  but  inferted  in  his  commiffion,  that  it  fhould  on- 
ly continue  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe  :  They  chofe 
feven  pcrfons,  who  fhould  nominate  to  fuch  commands 
as  became  vacant :  and  they  voted,  that  all  commiffions 
fhould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker,  and  be  affigned  by 
him  in  the  name  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  precautions,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  vifible,  gave  great  difguft  to  the  gene- 
ral officers;  and  their  difcon  tent  would  immediately  have 
broken  out  into  fomc  refolution  fatal  to  the  parliament, 
had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  apprehennorts  of  danger 
from  the  common  cnemv. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  confiftecl  of  royalifts  and  pref- 
byterians  ;  and  to  both  thefe  parties  the  dominion  of  the 
pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to  the  laft  degree 
odious.  When  that  affembly  was  expelled  by  Cromwcl, 
contempt  had  fucceeded  to  hatred  ;  and  no  referve  had 
been  ufed  in  expreffing  the  utmoft  derifion  againft  the  im- 
potent ambition  of  thefe  ufurpers.  Seeing  them  reinftited 
Vol.  V.  A  a  a 
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CHAP.     Jn  authority,  all  orders  of  men  felt  the  highefl  indignation; 
LXII.        together  with  apprehenfions,  left   fuch  tyrannical  rulers 

{J^/~\J  ihould  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance  upon  their 
1659,  enemies,  who  had  fo  openly  infulted  them.  A  fecret  re- 
conciliation, therefore,  was  made  between  the  rival  par- 
ties ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former  enmities  in 
oblivion,  all  efforts  mould  be  ufed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
rump ;  fo  they  called  the  parliament,  in  allufion  to  that 
part  of  the  animal  body.  The  prefbyterians,  fenfible, 
from  experience,  that  their  paflion  for  liberty,  however 
laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwarrantable  exceffes, 
were  willing  to  lay  afide  ancient  jealoufies,  and,  at  all 
hazards,  to  reftore  the  royal  family.  The  nobility,  the  gen- 
try bent  their  paflionate  endeavours  to  the  fame  enter- 
prife,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  redeemed  from  flave- 
ry.  And  no  man  was  fo  remote  from  party,  fo  indifferent 
to  public  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  moft  ardent  willies  for 
the  diffolution  of  that  tyranny  which,  whether  the  civil  or 
the  military  part  of  it  were  confidered,  appeared  equally 
oppreflive  and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 

Conipiracy         Mordaunt,  who  had  fo  narrow  ly  efcaped  on  his  trial 

k\'R  0J"  before  the  high-court  of  juftice,  feemed  rather  animated 
than  daunted  with  paft  danger  ;  and  having,  by  his  refo- 
lute  behaviour,  obtained  the  highefl  confidence  of  the  royal 
party,  he  was  now  become  the  centre  of  all  their  confpiracies. 
In  many  counties,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  rife  in  arms. 
Lord  Willoughby  ofParham  and  fir  Horatio  Townfend, 
undertook  to  fecure  Lynne  ;  general  Maffey  engaged  to 
feize  Gloucefler :  Lord  Newport,  Littleton,  and  other 
gentlemen,  confpired  to  take  poffeffion  of  Shrewsbury  ; 
fir  George  Booth  ofChefter;  fir  Thomas  Middleton  of 
North- Wales  ;  Arundel,  Foliar,  Granville,  Trelawney,  of 
Plymouth  and  Exeter.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  all  thefe  enterprifes.  And  the  king,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  York,  had  fecretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a 
refolution  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  fub- 
jects.  The  French  court  had  promifed  to  fupply  him  with 
a  frriall  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  countenance  the  infur- 
rections  of  the  Englifh* 

This  combination  was  difconcertcd  by  the  infidelity  of 
fir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued  with  the  par- 
liament the  fame  correfpondence  which  he  had  begun  with 
Cromwel.  He  had  engaged  to  reveal  all  confpiracies,  fo 
far  as  to  deftroy  their  effect ;  but  referved  to  himfelf,  if 
he  pleafed,  the  power  of  concealing  the  confpirators.  Pie 
took  care  never  to  name  any  of  the  old,  genuine  cava- 
liers, who  had  zealoufly  adhered,  and  were  refolved  ItUS 
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to  adhere,  to  the  royal  caufe  in  every  fortune.  Thefe  men 
he  efteemed  ;  thefe  he  even  loved.  He  betrayed  only  the 
new  converts  among  the  prefbyterians,  or  fuch  lukewarm 
royalifts,  as,  difcouraged  with  their  difappointments,  were 
refolved  to  expofe  themfelves  to  no  more  hazards.  A  live- 
ly proof  how  impoffible  it  is,  even  for  the  molt  corrupted 
minds,  to  diveft  themfelves  of  all  regard  to  morality  and 
focial  duty! 

Many  of  the  confpirators  in  the  different  counties 
were  thrown  into  prifon  :  Others  aftonifhed  at  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  fecret  treachery,  left  their  houfes,  or  remained 
quiet :  The  mod  tempeftuous  weather  prevailed  during 
the  whole  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvoufes  ;  infomuch 
that  fome  found  it  impoffible  to  join  their  friends,  and 
others  were  difmayed  with  fear  and  fuperftition  at  an 
incident  fo  unufual  during  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  all  die 
projects,  the  only  one  which  took  effect  was  that  of  fir 
George  Booth  for  the  feizing  of  Chefter.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  colonel 
Morgan,  entered  into  this  enterprife.  Sir  William  Mid- 
dleton  joined  Booth  with  fome  troops  from  North-Wales  ; 
and  the  malcontents  were  powerful  enough  to  fubdue  yll 
in  that  neighbourhood  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them.  In 
their  declaration  they  made  no  mention  of  the  king :  They 
only  demanded  a  free  and  full  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  juftly  alarmed.  How  combuftible 
the  materials,  they  well  knew  ;  and  the  fire  was  now  fal- 
len among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  family  eminently  pref- 
byterian  ;  and  his  conjunction  with  the  royalifts  they  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  fymptom.  They  had  many  officers 
vvhofe  fidelity  they  could  more  depend  on  than  that  of 
Lambert  :  But  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance  and 
capacity  they  repofed  fuch  confidence.  They  commiffion- 
ed  him  to  fupprefs  the  rebels.  He  made  incredible  hade, 
Booth  imprudently  ventured  himfelf  out  of  the  walls  of 
Chefter,  and  expofed,  in  the  open  field,  his  raw  troops 
againft  thefe  hardy  veterans.  He  was  foon  routed  and  ta- 
ken prifoner.  His  whole  army  was  difperfed.  And  the 
parliament  had  no  farther  occupation  than  to  fill  all  the 
jails  with  their  open  or  fecret  enemies,  Dcfigns  were  even 
entertained  of  tranfporting  the  loyal  families  to  Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies ;  left  they  mould, 
propagate  in  England  children  of  the  fame  malignant  af- 
fections with  themfelves. 

This  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  Lam- 
bert, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no  lefs  danger- 
ous to  them  than  Booth.  A  thoufand  pounds,  which  they 
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fent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  were  employed  by  him  in  liber-* 
alities  to  his  officers.  At  his  irrigation  they  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition, and  tranfmitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a  weak  man,  and 
an  honeft,  if  fincerity  in  folly  deferve  that  honourable 
name.  The  import  of  this  petition  was,  that  Fleetwood 
ihould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lambert  major-ge- 
neral, Defborow  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfe,  Monk 
major-general  cf  the  foot.  To  which  a  demand  was  ad- 
ded, that  no  officer  fhould  be  dlfmiffcd  from  his  command 
but  by  a  court-martial. 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  immediately 
cafhiered  Lambert,  Defborow,  Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow, 
Kelfey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  propofed  the  im- 
peachment of  Lambert  for  high  treafon.  Fleetwood's  com- 
miffion  was  vacated,  and  the  command  of  the  army  was 
•vefted  in  feven  perfons,  of  whom  that  general  was  one. 
The  parliament  voted,  that  they  would  have  no  more  ge-? 
neral  officers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treafon  to  levy 
any  money  without  confent  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  oppofition  to 
the  fwords  of  the  foldiery.  Lambert  drew  fome  troops  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  decide  the  controverfy.  Okey,  who  was 
leading  his  regiment  to  the  affiftance  of  the  parliament, 
was  defertcd  by  them.  Morley  and  Mofs  brought  their 
regiments  into  Palace-yard,  refolute  to  oppofe  the  violence 
ef  Lambert.  But  that  af tful  general  knew  an  eafy  way  of 
difappointing  them.  He  placed  his  foldiers  in  the  ftreets 
which  lead  to  Weftminfter-hall.  When  the  fpeaker  came 
in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  turned,  and  very 
civilly  conducted  him  home.  The  other  members  were  in 
like  manner  intercepted.  And  the  two  regiments  in  Pa- 
Jace-yard,  obferving  that  they  were  expofed  to  derifion, 
peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters.  A  little  before  this 
bold  enterprife,  a  folcmn  faft  had  been  kept  by  the  army  -, 
and  it  is  remarked,  that  this  ceremony  was  the  ufual  pre- 
lude to  every  fignal  violence  which  they  committed. 

The  officers  found  themfelves  again  inverted  with  fu- 
preme  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  re- 
tain the  fubftance,  however  they  might  beftow  on  others 
the  empty  fhadow  or  appearance.  They  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty- three  perfons,  of  whom  feven  were  offi- 
cers. Thefe  they  pretended  to  inveft  with  fovereign  au- 
thority ;  and  they  called  them  a  committee  of  fafety.  They 
fpoke  every  where  of  fummoning  a  parliament  chofen  by 
the  people  ;  but  they  really  took  fome  Iteps  towards  af- 
fembling  a  military  parliament,  compofed  of  officers  elec- 
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ted  from  iment  in  the  fervice*.  Throughout  the     CH  AP. 

three  a  .  there  prevailed  nothing  but  ths  melancholy       LX1I. 

,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  a  bloody  maffkcre  and      K^f~V~\J 
extej  1  ;  to  the  rclt   of  the  people,  of  perpstu.il         ,6J9- 

fervitude,  beneath  thofe  fanctified  robbers,  whole  union 
and  whole  clivifions  would  be  equally  deltructive,  and  who, 
under  pretence  of  fuperior  illuminations,  would  foon  ex- 
tirpate,-if  pollible,  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already 
done  all  public  law  and  juftice  from  the  Britilh  domi- 
nions. 

During  the  time  that  England  continued  in  this  dif-  Foreign 
tracled  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  haf-  affairs, 
tening  towards  a  compofure  of  thofe  differences  by  which 
they  had  fo  long  been  agitated.  The  parliament,  while  it 
preferved  authority,  initead  of  following  the  imprudent 
politics  of  Cromwel,  and  lending  affiftance  to  the  con- 
quering Swede,  embraced  the  maxims  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth, and  refolved,  in  conjunction  with  that  ttate, 
to  mediate  by  force  and  accommodation  between  the  nor- 
thern crowns.  Montague  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  to  the 
Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambafTador  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, the  celebrated  republican.  Sidney  found  the  Swedifh 
monarch  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Copenhagen,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  enemy ;  and  was  highly  pleafed,  that,  with  a 
Roman  arrogance,  he  could  check  the  progrefs  of  royal 
victories,  and  difplay  in  fo  fignal  a  manner  the  fuperiority 
of  freedom  above  tyranny.  With  the  higheft  indignation, 
the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  imperi- 
ous mediation  of  the  two  commonwealths.  "  It  is  cruel," 
faid  he,  *'  that  laws  fhould  be  prefcribed  me  by  parricides 
"  and  pedlers."  But  his  whole  army  was  enclofed  in  an 
iiland,  and  might  be  itarved  by  the  combined  fquadrons 
of  England  and  Holland.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
quir/his  prey,  when  he  had  fo  nearly  gotten  pofleilion  of 
it ;  and  having  agreed  to  a  pacification  with  Denmark,  he 
retired  into  his  own  country,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  animofities 
had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  rival  dates,  even 
while  governed  by  a  fitter  and  brother,  who  cordially  lov- 
ed and  efteemed  each  other.  But  politics,  which  had  io 
long  prevailed  over  thefe  friendly  affections,  now  at  lalt 
yielded  to  their  influence  ;  and  never  was  the  triumph 
more  full  and  complete.  The  Spanifli  Low  Countries,  if 
not  every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almoft  entirely  at  th* 
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CHAP,     mercy  of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  difordered  finances, 
LXII.       flow  and  irrefolute  counfels  ;  by  thefe  refources  alone 

v~*»-v- *^  were  the  difperfed  provinces  of  Spain  defended  againfl 
i^59-  the  vigorous  power  of  France.  But  the  queen  regent,  anx- 
ious for  the  fate  of  her  brother,  employed  her  authority 
with  the  cardinal  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  con- 
quefts,  and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel,  which,  being  com- 
menced by  ambition,  and  attended  with  victory,  was  at 
laft  concluded  with  moderation.  The  young  monarch  of 
France,  though  afpiring  and  warlike  in  his  character,  was 
at  this  time  entirely  occupied  in  the  pleafures  of  love  and 
gallantry,  and  had  paflively  refigned  the  reins  of  empire 
>  into  the  hands  of  his  politic  minifter.  And  he  remained 
an  unconcerned  fpeefator  ;  while  an  opportunity  for  con- 
queft  was  parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  a£tive  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  minifters  of  the  two  crowns,  Mazarine  and  don 
Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  jfle 
of  Pheafants,  a  place  which  was  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
neither  kingdom.  The  negociation  being  brought  to  an  if- 
fue  by  frequent  conferences  between  the  minifters,  the 
monarchs  themfelves  agreed  to  a  congrefs ;  and  thefe  two 
fplendid  courts  appeared  in  their  full  luftre  amidft  thofe 
favage  mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter,  Mary 
Therefe,  along  with  him  ;  and  giving  her  in  marriage  to 
his  nephew,  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement  by  this  new 
tie  the  incompatible  interefts  of  the  two  monarchies.  The 
French  king  made  a  folemn  renunciation  of  every  fuc- 
ceflion,  which  might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of  his  con- 
fort;  a  vain  formality,  too  weak  to  reftrain  the  ungovern- 
ed  ambition  of  princes. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  in  fuch  great  diforder,  that 
it  was  not  poffible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom  in  the 
treaty,  or  adjufl  mcafures  with  a  power  which  was  in 
fuch  inceffant  fluctuation.  The  king,  reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  failure  of  all  enterprifes  for  his  reftoration,  was  re- 
folved  to  try  the  weak  refource  of  foreign  fuccours;  and 
he  went  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  time  when  the  two  minif- 
ters were  in  the  midft  of  their  negociations.  Don  Louis 
received  him  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his 
nation  ;  and  exprefTed  great  inclination,  had  the  low  con- 
dition of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  affiftance  to  the  dif- 
treffed  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine,  pleading  the 
alliance  of  France  with  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  re- 
fufed  eves  to  fee  him;  and  though  the  king  offered  to 
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many  the  cardinal's  niece*,  he  could,  for  the  pvefent,  CHAP, 
obtain  nothing  but  empty  profefhons  of  refpect  and  pro-  LXII. 
teftations  of  fervices.  The  condition  of  that  monarch,  to  L/~Y~NJ 
all  the  world,  fcemed  totally  defperate.  His  friends  had 
been  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervice  :  The  fcaf- 
fold  had  often  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the  more  active 
royalifts:  The  fpirits  of  many  were  broken  with  tedious 
imprifonments  :  The  eftates  of  all  were  burthened  by  the 
fines  and  confifcations  which  had  been  levied  upon  them : 
No-one  durfl  openly  avow  himfelf  of  that  party  :  and  fo 
fmall  did  their  number  feem  to  a  fuperficial  view,  that, 
even  fhould  the  nation  recover  its  liberty,  which  was 
deemed  no-wife  probable,  it  was  judged  uncertain  what 
form  of  government  it  would  embrace.  But  amidft  all 
thefe  gloomy  profpects,  fortune,  by  a  furprifing  revolu- 
tion, was  now  paving  the  way  for  the  king  to  mount,  in 
peace  and  triumph,  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  It  was  by 
the  prudence  and  loyalty  of  general  Monk,  that  this  hap- 
py change  was  at  laft  accomplifhcd. 

G.-orge  Monk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  referved  of  re-  General 
eftabliihing  monarchy,  and  finifliing  the  bloody  diffen-  Monk. 
tions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  family  in 
Devonfhire,  ancient  and  honorable,  but  lately,  from  too 
great  hofpitality  and  expence,  fomewhat  fallen  to  decay. 
He  betook  himfelf,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profefiron  of 
arms ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  expeditions 
to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhc.  After  England  had  conclu- 
ded peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  he  fought  military  ex- 
perience in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great  fchool  of  war  to 
all  the  European  nations  ;  and  he  rofe  to  the  command  of 
a  company  under  lord  Goring.  This  company  confided 
of  200  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  volunteers,  often 
men  of  family  and  fortune,  fometimes  noblemen  who  liv- 
ed upon  their  own  income  in  a  fpiendjd  manner.  Such  a 
military  turn  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  Englifh! 

Whfn  the  found  of  war  was  firft  heard  in  this  ifland, 
Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  defirous  of  promotion 
in  his  native  country,  partly  difgufted  with  feme  ill  ufage 
from  the  States,  of  which  he  found  reafon  to  complain. 
Upon  the  Scottifh  pacification,  he  was  employed  by  the 
carl  of  Leicefter  againfl  the  Irifn  rebels  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  regiment,  was  foon  taken  notice  of,  for  his  mili- 
tary ikill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour.  With- 
outoftentation,  expence,  or  carcfles,  merely  by  his  humane 
and  equal  temper,  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  foldi- 

*  K.   ]arne»'  Memo  . 
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CHAP,     cry;  who,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  affection, 
LXII.       ufuaily  called  him  honefl  George  Monk  s  an  honorable  ap» 

\jr\"\J  pellation,  which  tliey  ftill  continued  to  him,  even  during 
l659-  hi;;  greateft  elevation.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion in  party  :  and  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  in- 
to rage  againft  the  oppofite  faction,  he  fell  under  fufpi- 
<  ion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of  his  behaviour. 
When  the  Irifh  army  was  called  over  into  England,  fur- 
mifes  of  this  kind  had  been  fo  far  credited,  that  he  had 
even  been  fufpended  from  his  command,  and  ordered  to 
Oxford,  that  he  might  anfwer  the  charge  laid  againft  him. 
His  eftablifhed  character  for  truth  and  fincerity  here  ftood 
him  in  great  ftead  ;  and  upon  his  earneft  proteftations 
and  declarations,  he  was  foon  reftored  to  his  regiment, 
which  he  joined  at  the  fiege  of  Nantwich.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated  the  royalifts, 
commanded  by  Biron  ;  and  took  colonel  Monk  prifoner. 
He  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  endured,  about  two 
years,  all  the  rigours  of  poverty  and  confinement.  The 
king,  however,  was  fo  mindful  as  to  fend  him,  notwith- 
standing his  own  difficulties,  a  prefent  of  ioo  guineas ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalifts  were  totally  fubdued, 
that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk,  however  diftreffed, 
had  always  refufed  the  moft  inviting  offers  from  the  par- 
liament: But  Cromwel,  fenfible  of  his  merit,  having  fo- 
licited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars  againft  the  Irifh,  who 
were  confidered  as  rebels  both  by  king  and  parliament ; 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  ac- 
cepting a  command,  which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  was  re- 
concilable to  the  ftri£teft  principles  of  honour.  Having 
once  engaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to 
obey  orders!;  and  found  himfelf  neceffitated  to  fight,  both 
againft  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  againft 
the  king  himfelf  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  kingdom,  Monk  was  left  with  the  fupreme  command; 
and  by  the  equality  and  jultice  of  his  adminiftration,  he 
was  able  to  give  contentment  to  that  reftlefs  people,  now 
reduced  to  fubjeotion  by  a  nation  whom  they  hated.  No 
lefs  acceptable  w^s  his  authority  to  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  ;  and  forefeeing,  that  the  good-will  of  the  army  un- 
der his  command  might  fome  time  be  of  great  feivice  to 
him,  he  had,  with  much  care  and  fuccefs,  cultivated  their 
friendfhip. 

The  connections  which  he  had  formed  with  Cromwel, 
his  benefactor,  prefcrved  him  faithful  to  Richard,  who 
had  been  enjoined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  every  thing 
the  directions  of  general  Monk.  When  the  long  parHa- 
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ment  was  reftorcd,  Monk,  who  was  not  prepared  for  op- 
position, acknowledged  their  authority,  and  was  continu- 
ed in  his  command,  from  which  it  would  not  have  been 
Tafe  to  attempt  dillodging  him.  After  the  army  had  ex- 
pelled the  parliament,  he  pvotcfted  again  ft  the  violence, 
and  refblved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their  invaded 
privileges.  Deeper  defings,  either  in  the  king's  favour  or 
his  own,  were,  from  the  beginning,  fufpecled  to  be  the 
motive  of  his  actions. 

A  RivALsriip  had  long  fubfifted  between  him  and  Lam- 
bert ;  and  every  bony  faw  the  reafon  vvhy  he  oppoLd  the 
elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by  whofe  fuccc-fs  his 
own  authority,  he  knew,  would  foon  be  fubverted.  But 
little  friendinip  had  ever  fubfifted  between  him  and  the 
parliamentary  leaders  ;  and  it  feemed  no-wife  probable, 
that  he  intended  to  employ  his  iuduftry,  and  fpend  his 
blood,  for  the  advancement  of  one  enemy  above  another. 
How  early  he  entertained  defigns  for  the  king's  reftora- 
"tion,  we  know  not  with  certainty:  It  is  likely,  that  as  foon 
as  Richard  was  depofed,  he  forcfaw.  that  without  fuch 
an  expedient,  it  would  be  impoffible  ever  to  bring  the  na- 
tion to  a  regular  fettlement.  His  elder  and  younger  bro- 
thers were  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe  :  The  Granvilles, 
his  near  relations,  and  all  ihe  reft  of  his  kindred,  were  in 
the  fame  interefts :  He  himfelf  was  intoxicated  with  no 
fumes  of  enthufiafm,  and  had  maintained  no  connections 
with  any  of  the  fanatical  tribe.  His  early  engagement* 
had  been  with  the  king,  and  lie  had  left  that  fervice  with- 
out receiving  any  difguft  from  the  royal  family.  Since  h^ 
had  inliftcd  himfelf  with  the  oppofite  party,  he  hut  beca 
guilty  of  no  violence  or  rigour,  which  might  render  him 
obnoxious.  His  return,  therefore,  to  loyalty,  was  eafy  and 
open  ;  and  nothing  could  be  fuppofed  to  counterbalance 
his  natural  propenfity  to  that  r,:  eafure,  except  the  views  of 
his  own  elevation,  and  the  proipect  ofufurping  the  fame 
grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been  aflumed  by  Crorn* 
wel.  But  from  fuch  exorbitant,  if  not  impoffible  projects, 
the  natural  tranquillity  and  moderation  of  his  temper, 
the  calmnefs  and  folidity  of  his  genius,  not  to  mention  hia 
age,  now  upon  the  decline,  feem  to  have  fet  him  at  a  dif* 
tance.  Cromwel  himfelf,  he  always  afferted*,  could  not 
long  have  maintained  his  ufurpation;  and  any  otherperfon, 
even  equal  to  him  in  genius,  it  was  obvious,  would  now 
firfd  it  more  difficult  to  pradYife  arts,  of  which  every  one, 
from  experience,  was  fufficiently"  aware.  It  is  more  agrees 
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CHAP,      able,  therefore,  to  reafon  as  well  as  candour,  to  fuppofe 
LXil.       that  Monk,  as  foon  as  he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  had  en- 
^s—v-*^    tertained    views  of  effecting  the  king's  reiteration;  ncr 
**#?•        ought  any  objections,  derived  from  his  profound  filence 
even  to  Charles  himfelf,  be  regarded  as  considerable.  His 
temper   was  naturally  referved  •,    his  cireumftances   re- 
quired diilimulation  ;  the  king,  he  knew,  was  furrounded 
with  fpies  and   traitors  ;   and   upon  the  whole,    it  feema 
hard  to  interpret  that  conduct,  which  ought  to  exalt  our 
idea  of  his  prudence,  as  a  difparagement  of  his  probity. 
Sir  John  Granville,   hoping  that  the  general  would 
engage  in  the  king's  fervice,  fent  into  Scotland  his  younger 
brother,  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Monk,  who  carried  him  a  let- 
ter and  invitation  from  the  king.  When  the    doctor  ar- 
rived, he  found  that  his  brother  was  then  holding  a  coun- 
cil of  officers,  and  was  not  to  be  feen  for  fome  hours.  In  the 
anean  time,  he  was  received  and  entertained  by  Price,  the 
general's  chaplain,  a  man  of  probity,  as  well  as  a  parti- 
fan  of  the  king:s.  The  doctor,  having  an  entire  confi- 
dence  in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely    to  him   about 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and  engaged  him,  if  there  fhould 
be  occafion,  to  fecond  his  applications.  At  laft,  the  gene- 
ral arrives  ;  the  brothers  embrace  ;  and  after  fome  preli- 
minary converfation,  the  doctor  opens  his  bufinefs.  Monk, 
interrupted  him,  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  before  to 
any  body  mentioned  the  fubject.  "  To  no  body,"  replied 
his  brother,  "  but  to  Price,  whom  I  know  to  be  entirely 
"  in  your  confidence."  The  general,  altering  his  counte- 
nance, turned  the  difcourfe  ;  and  would  enter  into  no  far- 
ther confidence  with  him,  but  fent  him  away  with  the  fhrft 
opportunity.    He  would  not  truft  his  own  brother  the 
moment  he  knew  that  he  had  difclofed  the  fecret;  though 
to  a  man  whom  he  himfelf  could  have  trufted*. 

His  conduct  in  all  other  particulars  was  full  of  the 
the  fame  referve  and  prudence ;  and  rjo  lefs  was  requi- 
fite  for  effecting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken. All  the  officers  in  his  army,  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained any  fufpicion,  he  immediately  cafhiered  :  Cobbet, 
who  had  been  fent  by  the  committee  of  fafety,  under  pre- 
tence of  communicating  their  refolutions  to  Monk,  but 
really  with  a  view  of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed 
to  cuftody  :  He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcattered  regi- 
ments :  He  fummonedan  affernbly,  fomewhat  refembling 
a  convention  of  dates;    and  having  communicated  to 

»  *  Lord  Landfdcwn's  defence  of  general  Mgrdc, 
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them  his  refoluticn  of  marching  into  England,  he  receiv-    CH  A  P. 
ed  a  feafonabie,  though  no  great  fupply  of  money.  LXII. 

Hkaping  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward  with  L/'VAj 
his  army,  Monk  fent  Clobery  and  two  other  commiffion-  1^i9* 
ers  to  London,  with  large  profeffions  of  his  inclination 
to  peace,  and  with  offers  of  terms  for  an  accommodation,. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  relax  the  preparation 
of  his  enemies.  The  committee  of  fafety  fell  into  the 
fnare.  A  treaty  was  figned  by  Monk's  commiffioners; 
but  he  refufed  to  ratify  it,  and  complained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  powers.  He  defired,  however,  to  enter  into 
a  new  negociation  at  Ncwcaftle.  The  committee  willingly 
accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Meanwhile  thefe  military  Sovereigns  found  themfelves  Noyembfr. 
Surrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextricable  difficulties. 
The  nation  had  fallen  into  total  anarchy;  and  by  refufing 
the  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced  the  army  to  the  greatest 
neceflities.  While  Lambert's  forces  were  affembiing  at 
Newcaftle,  Hazelrig  and  Morley  took  poffefiion  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  declared  for  the  parliament.  A  party,  fent  to 
fupprefs  them,  was  perfuaded  by  their  commander  to 
join  in  the  fame  declaration.  The  city  apprentices  rofc  in  a 
tumult,  and  demanded  a  free  parliament.  Though  they 
were  furppreffed  by  colonel  Hewfon,  a  man  who  from  the 
profeflion  of  a  cobler  had  rifen  to  a  high  rank  in  the  ar- 
my, the  city  ftill  difcovered  fymptoms  of  the  moft  dange- 
rous difcontent.  It  even  eftablimed  a  kind  of  feparate  go- 
vernment, and  aflumed  the  fupreme  authority  within  it- 
felf.  Admiral  Lawfon  with  his  fquadron  came  into  the 
river,  and  dsclared  for  the  parliament.  Hazelrig  and  Mor- 
ley, hearing  of  this  important  event,  left  Portsmouth,  and 
advanced  towards  London.  The  regiments  near  that  ci- 
ty being  folicited  by  their  old  officers,  who  had  been  ca- 
fhired  by  the  committee  of  fafety,  revolted  again  to  the 
parliament.  Defborow's  regiment,  being  fent  by  Lambert 
to  fupport  his  friends,  no  fooner  arrived  at  St.  Albans, 
than  it  declared  for  the  fame  affembly. 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unliable 
to  fupport  this  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every  where 
nround  him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among  the  foldiers,  he  would 
proftrate  himfelf  in  prayer,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
with  to  join  the  troops.  Even  when  among  them,  he 
would,  in  the  midft  of  any  difcourfe,  invite  them  all  to 
prayer,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  them.  If  any 
of  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could 
get  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  God  had  fpirten  in  hisface» 
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and  would  not  hear  him.  Men  now  ceafed  to  wonder, 
why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  general, 
and  had  contented  himfelf  with  the  fecond  command  in 
the  army. 

Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  being  invited  by  the  officers, 
again  afTumcd  authority,  and  fummoned  together  the  par- 
liament, which  twice  before  had  been  expelled  wkh  fo 
much  reproach  and  ignominy.  As  foonas-afVembled,  they  re- 
pealed their  act  againft  the  payment  of  excife  and  cuftoms; 
they  appointed  commiffioners  for  affigning  quarters  to 
the  army ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert, 
they  fent  orders  to.  the  forces  under  his  command  imme- 
diately to  repair  to  thofe  quarters  which  were  appointed 
them. 

Lamb  hit  was  now  in  a  very  difconfolate  condition. 
Monk,  he  faw,  had  palled  the  J  weed  at  Coldftream,  and 
was  advancing  upon  him.  His  own  foldiers  deferted  him 
in  great  multitudes,  and  joined  the  enemy.  Lord  Fairfax 
too,  he  heard,  had  raifed  forces  behind  him,  and  had  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  "York,  without  declaring  his  purpofc 
The  laft  orders  of  the  parliament  fo  entirely  dripped  him 
of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not  with  him  above  a 
hundred  horfe  r  All  the  reft  went  to  their  quarters  with 
quietnefs  and  relignation  j  and  he  himfelf  was.  feme  time 
after,  arretted  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  other 
officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cafhiered  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  who  had,  refumed  their  commands,  that  they 
might  fubdue  that  afiembly,  were  again  cafhiered  and  con- 
fined to  their  houfes.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  fome  members, 
who  had  concurred  with  the  committee  of  fafety,  were 
ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  And  the  parliament  now 
feemed  to  be  again  poffefTed  of  more  abfolute  authority 
than  ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger  of  oppofition  or 
control. 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  time  guided  by  two 
men,  Hazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  oppofite  charac- 
ters, and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Hazelrig-,  who  pof- 
feffed  greater  authority  in  the  parliament,  was  haughty, 
imperious,  precipitate,  vainglorious;  without  civilty,  with- 
out prudence ;  qualified  only  by  his  noify,  pertinacious  ob- 
ftinacy  to  acquire  an  afcendantin  public  aflemblies.  Vane 
was  noted,  in  all  civil  tranfaclions,  for  temper,  infinua~ 
tion,  addrefs,  and  a  profound  judgment ;  in  all  religious 
fpeculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance.  He  was  a  per- 
fect enthufiaft  ;  and  fancying  that  he  was  certainly  fa- 
roured  with  infpiration,  he  deemed  himfelf,  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  the  times,  to  be  a  man  above  ordlnanccAy 
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•and,  by  reafon  of  his  perfection,  to  be  unlimited  and  un-    C  H  Al\ 
restrained  by  any  rules,  which  govern  inferior  mortals.       LXII. 
Thefe  whinifies mingling  with  pride,  had  fo  corrupted  his     CyYXJ 
excellent  underftanding,  that  fometimes  he  thought  him-         x66°- 
felf  the  perfon  deputed  to  reign  en  earth  for  a  thoufand 
years  over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  . 

Mo  sK,  though  informed  of  the  refloraticn  of  the  par- 
liament, from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  (till  advanced 
with  his  army,  which  was  near  6000  rr.rn  •  The  fcatter- 
ed  forces  in  England  were  above  five  times  more  nume- 
rous. Fairfax,  who  had  refolved  to  declare  for  the  king, 
not  being  able  to  make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  re- 
tired to  hisownhoufe  in  Yorkshire.  In  all  counties  through 
which  Monk  paiTed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to  him  with 
addreffes  ;  expreffing  their  earned  defire,  that  he  would 
be  inftrumental  in  reftoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  liberties,  which  by 
law  were  their  birth-right,  but  of  which,  during  fo  many 
years,  they  had  been  fatally  bereaved:  And  that,  in  order 
to  this  falutary  purpofe,  he  would  prevail,  either  for  the 
reftoring  of  thofe  members  who  had  been  fecluded  before 
the  king's  death,  or  for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament, 
who  might  legally,  and  by  general  confent,  again  govern 
the  nation.  Though  Monk  pretended  not  to  favour  thefe 
addreffes,  that  ray  of  hope,  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  fituation  afforded,  mightily  animated  all 
men.  The  tyranny  and  the  anarchy,  which  now  equally 
oppreffed  the  kingdom;  the  experience  of  paft  diffrac- 
tions, the  dread  of  future  convulfions,  the  indignation 
againft  military  ufurpacion,  againft  fan£tified  hypocrify  : 
AU  thefe  motives  had  united  every  party,  except  the  moft 
defperate,  into  ardent  wifhes  for  the  king's  reftoration, 
the  only  remedy  for  all  thefe  fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinfon  were  fent  as  deputies  by  the  parlia- 
ment, under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  general,  but 
in  reality  to  ferve  as  fpies  upon  him.  The  city  difpatched 
four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  perform  like  compli- 
ments ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  confirm  the  general  in 
his  inclination  to  a  free  parliament,  the  object,  of  all  men's 
prayers  and  endeavours.  1  he  authority  of  Monk  could 
fcarcely  fecure  the  parliamentary  deputies  from  thofe  in- 
1'ults,  which  the  general  hatred  and  contempt  towards 
their  matters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank  and  denomi* 
nation. 

*  Clarendon* 
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CHAP.         Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interruptions  tilt 
1.XII.       he  reached  St.  Albans.    He  there  fent  a  meflage    to  the 
!>'YV     parliament;  defiring  them  to  remove  from  London  thofe 
idiia.        regiments,  which,  though  they  now  profeffed  to  return 
to  their  duty,  had  fo  lately  offered  violence  to  that  affem- 
bly.  This  meflage  was  unexpected,  and  exceedingly  per- 
plexed the  houfe.  Their  fate,  they  found,  muft  ftill  de- 
pend on  a  mercenary  army;  and  they  were  as  diltant  as 
ever  from  their  imaginary  fovereignty.  However,  they 
found  it  ncccflary  to  comply.  The  foldiers  made  more 
difficulty.    A  mutiny  arofe  among  them.    One  regiment, 
in  particular,  quartered  in  Somerfet-houfe,  exprefJy  re- 
fufed  to  yield  their  place  to  the  northern  army.  But  thofe 
officers  who  would  gladly,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  have  in- 
flamed the  quarrel,  were  abfent  or  in  confinement;  and 
^        for  want  of  leaders,  the  foldiers  were  at  laft,  with  great 
Monk  en-    reluctance,  obliged  to  fubmit.  Monk  with  his  army  took 
ters  Lon-     quarters  in  Weftminfler. 

tf°F  h  f>  The  general  was  introduced  to  the  houfe;  and  thanks 
were  given  him  by  Lenthal  for  the  eminent  fervices 
which  he  had  done  his  country.  Monk  was  a  prudent  not 
an  eloquent  fpeaker.  He  told  the  houfe,  that  the  fervices, 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform,  were  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  merited  not  fuch  praifes  as  thofe  with 
which  they  were  pleafed  to  honour  him  :  That  among 
many  perfons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their  commiflion, 
he  had  been  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  providence 
for  efrecung  their  reftoration  ;  but  he  confidercd  this  fer- 
vice  as  a  ftep  Only  to  more  important  fervices,  which  it 
was  their  part  to  render  to  the  nation  :  That  while  on  his 
march,  he  obferved  all  ranks  of  men,  in  all  places,  to  be 
in  earned  expectation  of  a  fettlement,  after  the  violent 
convulficns,  to  which  they  had  been  expofed;  and  to  have 
no  profpecl:  of  that  blefling  but  from  the  diffolution  of  the 
prefent  parliament,  and  from  the  fummoning  of  a  new 
one,  free  and  full,  who,  meeting  without  oaths  or  engage- 
ments, might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation  : 
That  applications  had  been  made  to  him  for  thatpurpofe; 
but  that  he,  fallible  of  his  duty,  had  ftill  told  the  petition- 
ers, that  the  parliament  itfelf,  which  was  now  free  and 
would  foon  be  full,  was  the  beft  judge  of  all  thefe  mea- 
fures,  and  that  the  whole  community  ought  to  acquiefce 
in  their  determination  :  That  though  he  expreffed  hirn- 
felf  in  this  manner  to  the  people,  he  muft  now  freely  in- 
form the  houfe,  that  the  fewer  engagements  were  exact- 
ed, the  more  comprehenfive  would  their  plan  prove,  and 
the  more  fatisf?.clion  would  it  give  to  the  nation  :  and 
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that  it  was  fufiieient  fur  public  fecurity,  if  the  fanatical    CHAP, 
party  and  the  royalifts  were  excluded  ;  fince  the  princi-        LXII. 
pies  of  thefe  fa&ions  were  deftrucYive  either  of  govern-     LfY'O 
ment  or  of  liberty.  l66°- 

This  fpeech  contained  matter,  which  was  both  agree- 
able and  difagreeable  to  the  houfe,  as  well  as  to  the  na- 
tion, ftill  kept  every  one  in  fufpenfe,  and  upheld  that  un- 
certainty, in  which  it  feemed  the  general's  iutereft  to  re- 
tain the  public.  But  it  was  impofftble  fur  the  kingdom  to 
remain  long  in  tins  doubtful  iltuation  :  The  people,  as 
well  as  the  parliament,  pufhed  matters  to  a  decifion.  Duiv 
ing  the  late  convulfious,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been 
interrupted  j  and  though  the  parliament,  upon  their  af- 
fembling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  itnpolitions,  yet  fo 
little  reverence  did  the  people  pay  to  thole  legiflators,  that 
they  gave  very  flow  and  unwilling  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. The  common-council  of  London  flatly  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  an  aflfeffment  required  of  them  ;  and  declared 
that,  till  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  impofed  taxes,  they 
never  fhould  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  any  payment. 
This  refolution,  if  yielded  to,  would  immediately  have 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  parliament:  They  were 
determined,  therefore,  upon  this  occafion,  to  make  at  once 
a  full  experiment  of  their  own  power  and  of  their  gene- 
ral's obedience. 

Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city  ;  to  feize  Feb.?. 
twelve  perfons,  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  parliament ;  to 
remove  the  pods  and  chains  from  all  the  flreets ;  and  to 
take  down  and  break  the  portcullifes  and  gates  of  the  ci- 
: .  :  and  very  few  hours  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate 
upon  the  execution  of  thefe  violent  orders.  To  the  great  , 

furprife  and  condensation  of  all  men,  Monk  prepared 
himfelf  for  obedienee.  Neglecting  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  the  remonftrances  of  his  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner ;  he  ap- 
prehended as  many  as  he  could  of  the  profcribed  perfons, 
whom  he  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  with  all  the  circumftances 
of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and  portcullifes  ;  and  ha- 
ving expofed  the  city  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  all  who 
hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  Weft- 
minfter. 

No  fooner  had  the  general  leifure  to  reflect,  than  he 
found,  that  this  laft  mcafure,  inftead  of  being  a  continu- 
ation of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  was  taking  party  without  referve,  and  laying 
himfelf,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  that  tyran- 
nical parliament,  wliofe  power  had  long  been  odious,  as 
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their  perfons  contemptible,  to  all  men.  He  refolveo** 
therefore)  before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous 
miftake  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to  (how  the 
whole  world,  flill  more  without  referve,  that  he  meant 
no  longer  to  be  the  minifter  of  violence  and  ufurpa- 
tion.  After  complaining  of  the  odious  fervice  in  which 
he  had  keen  employed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  houfe 


re- 


proaching them,  as  well  with  the  new  cabals  which  they  had 
formed  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  a  fanatical  petition  prefented  by  Praifegod 
Bsrebone ;  and  he  required  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citi- 
zens, foldiers  and  whole  commonwealth,  to  iflue  writs, 
within  a  week,  for  the  fdling  of  their  houfe,  and  to  fix  the 
time  for  their  own  difTolution  and  the  afiembling  of  a  new- 
parliament.  Having  difpatched  this  letter,  which  might  be 
regarded,  he  thought,  as  an  undoubted  pledge  of  his  fin- 
cerky,  he  marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,  and  defired 
Allen,  the  mayor,  to  fummon  a  common  council  at  Guild- 
hall. He  there  made  many  apologies  for  the  indignity 
which  two  days  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon, 
them  ;  affured  them  of  his  perfeverance  in  the  meafures 
which  ke  had  adopted  ;  and  defired  that  they  might  mu- 
tually plight  their  faith  for  a  ftric~t  union  between  city  anil 
army,  in  every  enterprife  for  the  happlnefs  and  fettlement 
of  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  joy  and  exultation 
which  difplayed  rtfelf  throughout  the  city,  as  foon  as  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  of  this  happy  meafure,  embraced 
by  the  general.  The  profpecl:  of  peace,  concord,  liberty, 
jultice,  broke  forth  at  once,  from  amidft  the  deepeft 
darknefs  in  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  involved. 
The  view  of  pad  calamities  no  longer  prefented  dif- 
mal  prognoftits  of  the  future :  It  tended  only  to  en- 
hance the  general  exultation  for  thofe  fcenesOf  happinefs 
and  tranquillity,  which  all  men  now  confidently  promifed 
themfelves.  The  royalifts,  the  prefbyterians,  forgetting  all 
animofities,  mingled  in  common  joy  and  tranfport,  and 
vowed  never  more  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  falfe  and 
factious  tyrants,  by  their  calamitous  divifions.  The  popu- 
lace, more  outrageous  in  their  feftivity,  made  the  air  res- 
found  with  acclamations,  and  illuminated  every  ftreet  with 
fignals  of  jollity  and  triumph.  Applaufes  of  the  general 
were  every  where  intermingled  with  deteftatiort  againft 
the  parliament.  The  molt  ridiculous  inventions  were 
adopted,  in  order  to  exprefs  this  latter  paffion.  At  every 
bonfire  rumps  Were  roafted,  and  where  thefe  could  no 
longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flefh  were  cut  into  that  fhape  j 
and  the  funeral  of  the  parliam  ent  (the  populace  exclaim- 
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«d)  was  celebrated  by  thefe  fymbols  of  hatred  and  dcri 


lion. 


The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  defpair,  made 
flill  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion.  They 
lent  a  committee  with  offers  to  gain  the  general.  Here* 
fufed  to  hear  them,  except  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the 
fecluded  members.  Though  feveral  perfons,  deiperate 
from  guilt  and  fanaticifm,  promifed  to  inveft  him  with  the 
dignity  of  fupreme  magittrate,  and  to  fupport  his  govern- 
ment he  would  not  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofals.  Hav- 
ing fired  a  clofc  correipondencc  with  the  city,  and  efta- 
blilhed  its  mUitia  in  hands  whofe  fidelity  could  be  relied 
on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  Weftminfter,  and  pur- 
fued  every  proper  meafure  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation. 
While  he  (till  pretended  to  maintain  republican  princi- 
ples, he  was  taking  large  fteps  towards  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

Thf  fecluded  members,  upon  the  general's  invitation, 
went  to  the  houfe,  and  finding  no  longer  any  obftru£tion, 
they  entered,  and  immediately  appeared  to  be  the  majori- 
ty :  Moft  of  the  independents  left  the  place.  The  reftored 
members  fir  ft  repealed  all  the  ordinances  by  which  they 
had  been  excluded  :  They  gave  fir  George  Booth  and  his 
party  their  liberty  and  eftates:  They  renewed  the  ge- 
neral's commifiion,  and  enlarged  his  powers:  They  fixed 
an  affeflment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  army  :  and 
having  pafled  thefe  votes  for  the  prefent  compofure  of  the 
kingdom,  they  dilfolved  themfelves,  and  i  flu  ad  writs  for 
the  immediate  aflcmbling  of  a  new  parliament.  This  laft 
meafure  had  been  previoufly  concerted  with  the  general, 
who  knew  that  all  men,  however  different  in  affections^ 
expectations,  and  defigns,  united  in  the  deteftation  of  the 
long  parliament. 

A  council  of  flate  was  eftablifhed,  confifting  of  men 
of  character  and  moderation  ;  moft  of  whom,  during  the 
civil  wars,  had  made  a  great  figure  among  the  prefbyteri- 
ans.  The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  put  into  fuch  hands 
as  would  promote  order  and  fettlement.  Thefe,  conjoined 
with  Monk's  army,  which  lay  united  at  London,  were 
efteemed  a  fufficient  check  on  the  more  numerous,  though 
difperfed  army,  of  whofe  inclinations  there  was  ftill  much 
reafon  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however,  was  every  day  re- 
moving the  more  obnoxious  officers,  and  bringing  the 
troops  to  a  ftate  of  discipline  and  obedience. 

Ovk.rton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  keep  pofleffion  of  that  fortrefs  till  the  coming  of 
king  Jefus  :  But  when  Alured  produced  the  authority  of 
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CHAP,    parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place  to  colonel  Fairfax, 

LXII.  he  thought  proper  to  comply. 
{yy~\J  Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
1660.  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  with  fir  George  Booth  j 
and  pretending  want  of  provilions,  had  failed  from  the 
fiound  towards  the  coaft  of  England,  with  an  intention  of 
fupporting  that  infurrection  of  the  royalifts.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  received  the  news  of  Booth's  defeat,  and  the  to- 
tal failure  of  the  enterprife.  The  great  difficulties,  to  which 
the  parliament  was  then  reduced,  allowed  them  no  leifure 
to  examine  ftriety  the  reafons  which  he  gave  for  quitting 
his  ftation ;  and  they  allowed  him  to  retire  peaceably  to 
his  country-houfe.  The  council  of  ftate  now  conferred 
on  him,  in  conjunction  with  Monk,  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  and  fecured  the  naval,  as  well  as  military  force,  iri 
hands  favourable  to  the  public  fettlement. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  fleps  which  were  taking 
towards  the  re-eftablilhment  of  monarchy,  Monk  (till 
maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth, 
and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of  correfpondence  between 
himfeif  and  the  king  to  be  opened.  To  call  a  free  parlia- 
ment, and  to  rellore  the  royal  family,  were  vifibly,  in  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  fame  mea- 
sure :  Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwife  than 
by  his  actions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  interefts  ; 
and  nothing  but  neceffity  extorted  at  lad  the  confeflion 
from  him.  His  filence,  in  the  commencement  of  his  en- 
terprife, ought  to  be  no  objection  to  his  fmcerity  ;  fince 
he  maintained  the  famereferve,  at  a  time,  when  confift- 
eut  with  common  fenfe,  he  could  have  entertained  no 
other  purpofe*. 

There  was  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire, 
of  a  fedentary,  ftudious  difpofition,  nearly  related  to  Monk, 
and  one  who  had  always  maintained  the  ftridtefl:  intimacy 
with  him.  With  this  friend  alone  did  Monk  deliberate 
concerning  that  great  enterprife,  which  he  had  projected. 
Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  acommiflion  from  the  king, 
applied  to  Morrice  for  accefs  to  the  general ;  but  received 
for  anfwer,  that  the  general  defired  him  to  communicate 
his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville,  though  importunately 
urged,  twice  refufed  to  deliver  his  mefiage  to  any  but 
,  Monk  himfeif;  and  this  cautious  politician,  finding  him 

now  a  perfon,  whofe  fecrefy  could  be  fafely  trufted,  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  prefence,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole 

•  Se<  potc  [TT]at  the  end  cf  the  volume, 
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intentions.    Still  he  fcrupled  to  commit  any   thing    to     CHAP. 
writing*":  He  delivered  only  a  verbal  meffage  by  Gran-        LXI. 
-ville  ;  affuring  the  king  of  his  fervices,  giving  advice  fcr     Cv^/>J 
his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  infbintly  to  leave  the  Spa-         l^°- 
■niih  territories,  and  retire  into  Holland.  He  was  appre- 
henfive  left  Spain  might  detain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  re- 
covery of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  Charles  followed  thefe 
directions,  and  very  narrowly  efcaped  to  Breda.  Had  he 
protracted  his  journey  a  few  hours,  he  had  certainly  un- 
der pretence  of  honour  and  refpedt,  been  arretted  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Lock  hart,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  no-wife 
averfe  to  the  king's  fervice,  was  applied  to  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  ftate  of  England  was  fet  before  him,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  reftoration  reprefented,  and  the  profpect  of 
great  favour  difplayed,  if  he  would  anticipate  the  vows  of 
the  kingdom,  and  receive  the  king  into  his  fortrefs.  Lock- 
hart  liill  replied,  that  his  commiffion  was  derived  from  an 
Englifh  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his  gates  but 
in  obedience  to  the  fame  authorityf.  This  fcruple,  though 
in  the  prefent  emergence  it  approaches  towards  fuperfti- 
tion,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entirely  to  condemn. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  was  one  of 
thofe  popular  torrents,  where  the  moft  indifferent,  or  even 
the  moft  averfe,  are  tranfported  with  the  general  paffion, 
and  zealoufly  adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong.  The  enthufiafts  themfelves  feemed  to 
be  difarmed  of  their  fury  ;  and  between  defpair  and  af- 
tonifhment,  gave  way  to  thofe  meafures,  which,  they 
found,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them,  by  their  utmoft 
efforts,  to  withftand.  The  prefbyterians  and  the  royalifts, 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which, 
without  noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for  the 
king's  reftoration.  The  kingdom  was  almoft  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  party  ;  and  fome  zealous  leaders 
a-mong  them  began  to  renew  the  demand  of  thofe  con- 
ditions, which  had  been  required  of  the  late  king  in  the 
treaty  of  Newport :  But  the  general  opinion  feemed  to 
condemn  all  thofe  rigorous  and  jealous  capitulations  with 
their  fcK*ereign.  Haraffed  with  convulfions  and  diforders, 
men  ardently  longed  for  repofe,  and  were  terrified  at  the 
mention  of  negociations  or  delays,  which  might  afford  op- 
portunity to  the  feditious  army  (till  to  breed  new  confu- 
fion.  The  paffion  too  for  liberty,  having  been  carried  to 

I.anfdowne,  Clarendon,  |  Burnet. 
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CH  A  P.     fuch  violent  extremes,  and  having  produced  fuch  bloody 
LXII.       commotions,  began,  by  a  natural  movement,  to  give  place 

,s-^^'  to  a  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience;  and  the  publie  was 
lefs  zealous  in  a  caufe,  which  was  become  odious  on  ac- 
count of  the  calamities  which  had  fo  long  attended  it. 
After  the  legal  conceflions  made  by  the  late  king,  the 
conftitution  feemed  to  be  fufRciently  fecured;  and  the 
additional  conditions  infifted  on,  as  they  had  been  framed 
during  the  greateft  ardour  of  the  conteft,  amounted  ra- 
ther to  annihilation  than  a  limitation  of  monarchy.  Above 
all,  the  general  was  averfe  to  the  mention  of  conditions  ; 
and  refolvcd  that  the  crown,,  which  he  intended  to  reftore,. 
ihould  be  conferred  on  the  king  entirely  free  and  unen- 
cumbered. Without  farther  fcruple,  therefore,  or  jea- 
loufy,  the  people  gave  their  voice  in  eledions  for  fuch  as 
they  knew  to  entertain  fentiments  favourable  to  monar- 
chy ;  and  all  paid  court  to  a  party,  which,  they  forefaw, 
•was  foon  to  govern  the  nation.  Though  the  parliament  had 
voted,  that  no  one  mould  be  elected,  who  had  himfelf,  or 
whofe  father  had  borne  arms  for  the  late  king;,  little  re- 
gard was  any  where  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  leaders, 
of  the  prefbyterians,  the  earl  of  Manchelter,  lord  Fairfax,, 
lord  Roberts,  Hollis,  fir  Anthony  Aih-ley  Cooper,  Annef- 
ley,  Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone  for  paft  tranigreffions 
by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the  royal  interefts ;  and  from 
former  merits,  fucceffes,  and  fufferings,.  they  had  acquir- 
ed with  their  party  the  higheft  credit  and  authority. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condition  no  lefs  fa- 
vourable to  the  king.  As  foon  as  Monk  declared  againft 
the  Englifh  army,  he  difpatched  emiffaries  into  Ireland, 
and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  kingdom  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  fame  meafures.  Lord  Broghill,  prefident  of 
Munfter,  and  fir  Charles  Coote,  prefident  of  Connaught, 
went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence  with  the 
Icing,  and  to  promife  their  afliftance  for  his  reiteration. 
In  conjunction  with  fir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  of- 
ficers, they  took  poflefficn  of  the  government,  and  exclu- 
ded Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  rump-parliament, 
but  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
committee  of  fafety.  1  hey  kept  thcmfelves  in  readinefs 
to  ferve  the  king ;  but  made  no  declarations,  till  they 
fhould  fee  the  turn  which  affairs  took  in  England. 

But  all  thefe  promifing  views  had  almoft  been  blafted 
by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admiffion  of  the 
fecluded  members,  the  republican  party,  particularly  the 
late  king's  judges,  were  feized  with  the  jufteft  defpair, 
and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the  fame  fentiments  into  the 
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army.  By  themfelves  or  their  emiffaries,  they  represented  CHAP. 
to  the  foldiers,  that  all  thofe  brave  adtions,  which  bad  LX1I. 
been  performed  during  the  war,  and  which  were  fo  me-  L/"V">J 
ritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt  l^°- 
be  regarded  as  the  deepelt  crimes  by  the  royalids, 
and  would  expofe  the  army  to  the  fevered  vengeance. 
That  in  vain  did  that  party  make  profefllons  of  modera- 
tion and  lenity :  The  king'b  death,  the  execution  of  lb 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  fequeflraiion  and 
imprifonment  of  the  relt,  were  in  their  eyes,  crimes  fc* 
deep,  and  offences  fo  perfonal,  as  muff  be  nrofecuted  with 
the  moll  implacable  refentment.  That  the  lofs  cf  all 
arrears,  and  the  cafliiering  of  every  officer  and  foldier, 
were  the  lighted  punilhment  which  mud  be  expeclcd  : 
After  the  difperflon  of  the  army,  no  farther  protection 
remained  to  them,  either  for  life  or  property,  but  the  cle- 
mency of  enraged  victors.  And  that,  even  if  the  mod 
perfect  fecurity  could  be  obtained,  it  were  inglorious  to 
be  reduced,  by  treachery  and  deceit,  to  fubjeclrion  under 
a  foe,  who,  in  open  field,  had  fo  often  yielded  to  their 
fuperior  valour. 

After  thefe  fuggedions  had  been  infufidinto  the  ar- 
my, Lambert  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower, 
and  threw  Monk  and  the  council  of  date  into  great  con- 
fternation.  They  knew  Lambert's  vigour  and  activity ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  his  popularity  in  the  army  ; 
they  were  fenfible,  that,  though  the  foldiers  had  lately  de- 
fcrted  him,  they  fafliciently  expreffed  their  remorfe  and 
their  detedation  of  thofe,  who,  by  falfe  profefllons,  they 
found,  had  fo  egregioully  deceived  them.  It  feemed  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  to  employ  the  greated  celerity  in  fup- 
preffing  fo  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldlby,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  but  who  was  now 
entirely  engaged  in  the  royal  caufe,  was  difpatched  after 
him.  He  overtook  him  at  Daventry,  while  lie  had  yet 
aflcmbled  but  four  troops  of  horfe.  One  of  them  de-  Apr;i  a3i 
ferted  him.  Another  quickly  followed  the  example  He 
himfelf,  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  was  feized  by 
Ingoldfby,  to  whom  he  made  fubmiflions  not  fuitable  to 
his  former  character  of  fpirit  and  valour.  Okey,  Axtei, 
Cobbet,  Crede,  and  other  officers  of  that  party,  were  ta- 
ken prifoners  with  him.  All  the  roads  were  full  of  foldiers 
hudening  to  join  them.  In  a  few  days,  they  had  been 
formidable.  And  it  was  thought,  that  it  might  prove  dan- 
gerous for  Monk  himfelf  to  have  afiembled  any  considera- 
ble body  of  his  republican  army  for  their  fuppreflion :  So 
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that  nothing  could  be  more  happy  than  the  fudden  extinc- 
tion of  this  rifing  flame. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  chofe  fir  Harbottle 
Grimftone  fpeaker,  a  man,  who,  though  he  had  for  fome 
time  concurred  with  the  late  parliament,  had  long  been 
cfteemed  affectionate  to  the  king's  fervicc.  The  great  dan- 
gers incurred  during  former  ufurpations,  joined  to  the 
extreme  caution  of  the  general,  kept  every  one  in  awe ; 
and  none  dared,  for  fome  days,  to  make  any  mention  of 
the  king.  The  members  exerted  their  fpirit  chiefly  in 
bitter  invectives  againft  the  memory  of  Cromwel,  and  in 
execrations  againft  the  inhuman  murder  of  their  late  fo- 
vereign.  At  la  ft,  the  general,  having  fufBciently  founded 
their  inclinations,  gave  directions  to  Annefley,  prefident 
of  the  council,  tc,  inform  them,  that  one  fir  John  Gran- 
ville, a  fervant  of  the  king's,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majefty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mons. The  ioudeft  acclamations  were  excited  by  this  in- 
telligence. Granville  was  called  in  :  The  letter,  accom- 
panied with  a  declaration,  greedily  read  :  Without  one 
moment's  delay,  and  without  a  contradictory  vote,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  an  anfwer :  And  in  order 
to  fpread  the  fame  fatisfaclion  throughout  the  kingdom, 
it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and  declaration  fhould  imme- 
diately be  publifhed. 

The  people,  freed  from  the  ftateof  fufpenfe  in  which 
they  had  fo  long  been  held,  now  changed  their  anxious 
hope  for  the  unmixt  effufions  of  joy  ;  and  difplayed  a  fa- 
cial triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  profperity, 
even  the  greateft,  is  ever  able  fully  to  infpire.  Tra- 
ditions remain  of  men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the  ma- 
thematician, who  died  of  pleafure,  when  informed  of  this 
happy  and  furprifing  event.  The  king's  declaration  was 
we'll  calculated  to  uphold  the  fatisfaclion  infpired  by  the 
profpect  of  public  fettlement.  It  offered  a  general  amnefty 
to  all  perfons  whatsoever ;  and  that  without  any  excep- 
tions but  fuch  as  fhould  afterwards  be  made  by  parliament: 
(t  promifed  liberty  of  confeience  ;  and  a  concurrence  in 
Hhy  a6t  of  parliament,  which,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
ihould  be  offered,  for  infuring  that  indulgence  :  It  fub- 
mttted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  fame  affembly  the  inquiry 
into  all  grants,  purchafes,  and  alienations :  And  it  allur- 
ed the  foldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promifed  them,  for 
the  future,  the  fame  pay  which  they  then  enjoyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  fpirit  by  which  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated,  haftened  to  rein- 
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ftate  themfelves  in  their  ancient  authority,  and  to  take     CHA1. 
their  fhare  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  They  found       LX1I. 
the  doors  of  their  houfe  open ;  and  ail  were  admitted  ;      L/'VXJ 
even  fuch  as  had  formerly  been  excluded  on  account  of        '      * 
their  pretended  delinquency. 

The  two  houfes  attended ;  whins  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  folemnity,  in  Palace-Yard,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple-Bar.  The  commons  voted  500  pounds 
to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  who  had  brought  them  the 
king's  gracious  meffages :  A  prefent  of  50,000  pound:; 
was  conferred  on  the  king,  10,000  pounds  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  5000  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  A 
committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to  invite 
his  majefty  to  return  and  take  poffeffion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rapidity  with  which  all  thefe  events  were  con- 
dueled,  was  marvellous,  and  difcovered  the  paffionate  zeal 
and  entire  unanimity  of  the  nation.  Such  an  impatience 
appeared,  and  fuch  an  emulation  in  lords,  and  commons, 
and  city,  who  fhould  make  the  moft  lively  expreflions 
of  their  joy  and  duty ;  that,  as  the  noble  hiitorian 
expreiTes  it,  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where  thofe 
people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mifchief,  and  kept 
the  king  fo  many  years  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and 
fupport  of  fuch  excellent  fubjects.  The  king  himfelf  faid, 
that  it  mult  furely  have  been  his  own  fault  that  he  had 
not  fooner  taken  pofleffion  of  the  throne ;  fince  he  found 
every  body  fo  zealous  in  promoting  his  happy  n-ftoration. 

The  refpect  of  foreign  powers  foon  followed  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  king's  fubjects.  Spain  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark  in  fome  of  her 
maritime  towns.  France  made  prote Rations  of  affection 
and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
States-general  fent  deputies  with  a  like  friendly  invitation. 
The  king  refolved  to  accept  of  this  lait  offer.  The  people 
of  the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affection  ;  and  politics 
no  longer  reftrained  their  magiftrates  from  promoting  and 
exprefling  that  fentiment.,  As  he  p.iffed  from  Breda  to  the 
Hague,  he  was  attended  by  numerous  crowds,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudeft  acclamations  ;  as  if  themfelves, 
not  their  rivals  in  power  and  commerce,  were  now  re- 
itored  to  peace  and  fecurify.  The  States-general  in  a 
body,  and  afterwards  the  States  of  Holland  apart,  per- 
formed their  compliments  with  the  greateit  folemnity : 
Every  perfon  of  diftinction  was  ambitious  of  being  intro- 
duced to  his  majefty  ;  all  ambaffadors  and  public  minifters 
of  kings,  princes,  or  ftates,  repaired  to  him,  and  profefied 
the  joy  of  their  matters  in  his  behalf ;  So  that  one  would 
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CHAP,    have  thought,  that  from  the  united  efforts  of  Chriftendornj 
LXII.       had  been  derived  this  revolution,  which  diffuied  every 

L/~Y*\J     where  fuch  univevfal  fatisfadtion. 
i6<5o.  The  Englifh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling.  Mon- 

tague had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parliament  •,  but 
had  perfuadcd  the  officers,  of  themfelves,  to  tender  their 
duty  to  his  majefty.  The  duke  of  York  immediately  went 
on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  the  lleet  as  high  ad- 
miral. 

When  the  king  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  met  by 
the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  JNever  fubjeti 
in  facl  probably  in  his  intentions,  had  deferved  better  of 
his  king  and  country.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  with- 
out effufion  of  biocd,  by  his  cautious  and  difintereited  con- 
duel  alone,  he  had  beftcwed  fettlement  on  three  king- 
doms, which  had  long  been  torn  with  the  mod  violent 
convulfions  :  And  having  obftinately  refuted  the  mof-t  in- 
viting conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as  \  ell  as  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  reftored  his  injured 

2jth  May.  mafter  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  king  entered  London  on 
the  29th  of  May,  which  was  alfohis  birth-day.  The  fond 
imaginations  of  men  interpreted  as  a  happy  omen  the 

1  concurrence  of  two  fuch  joyful  periods. 


****** 


***** 


At  this  sera,  it  may  be  proper  to  flop  a  moment,  and 
take  a  general  furvey  of  the  age,  fo  far  as  regards  man- 
ners, finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and  fciences.  The 
chief  ufe  of  hiftory  is,  that  it  affords  materials  for  difquifi- 
tions  of  this  nature  ;  and  it  feems  the  duty  of  an  hiftorian 
to  point  out  the  proper  inferences  and  conclufions. 
Manners  No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  fudden  and 
and  art:,  entire  in  their  manners,  than  did  the  Englifh  nation  dur- 
ing this  period.  From  tranquillity,  concord,  fubmiffion, 
fobriety,  they  palled  in  an  inftant  to  a  ftate  of  facl  ion, 
fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  almoft  frenzy.  The  violence  of 
the  Englifh  parties  exceeded  any  thing  which  we  can  now 
imagine  :  Had  they  continued  but  a  little  longer,  there 
was  juftreafon  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient  maf- 
facres  and  profcriptions.  The  military  ufurpers,  whofe 
authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injuitice,  and  was  fup- 
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:  orced  by  no  national  party,  would  have  been  impelled  by    CHAP. 
rage  and  defpair  into  fuch  fanguinary  meafures  j  and  if       LXII. 
thefe  furious  expedients  had  been  employed  on  one  fide,     v-^-^-'O 
revenge  would  naturally  have  pufhed  the  other  party,  afcer        r^°" 
a  return  of  power,  to  retalliate  upon  their  enemies.    No 
focial  intercourfe  was  maintained  between  the  parties  ;  no 
marriages  or  alliances  contracted.  The  royalifts,  though 
opprelTed,  harafTed,  psrfecuted,  difdained  all  affinity  with 
their  mafters.  The  more  they  were  reduced  to  fubjection, 
the  greater  fuperiority  did  they  affect  above  thofe  ufurpers, 
who,  by  violence  and  injuftice,  had  acquired  an  afcendant 
over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  factions  were  as  oppofite  as 
thofe  of  the  mod  diftant  nations.  "  Your  friends,  the  Ca- 
H  valiers,"  faid  a  parliamentarian  to  a  royalift,  "  are  very 
"  diflblute  and  debauched."  "  True,"  replied  the  royal- 
ift, "  they  have  the  infirmities  of  men  :  But  your  friends, 
"  the  Roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  re- 
bellion, and  fpiritual  pride*."  Riot  and  diforder,  it  is 
certain,  notwithftanding  the  good  example  fet  them  by 
Charles  I.  prevailed  very  much  among  his  partifaris.  Be- 
ing commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  to  whom  exeef- 
fes  are  lefs  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  too 
apt  to  indulge  themfelves  in  all  pleafures,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  table.  Oppofition  to  the  rigid  prccifenefs  of 
their  antagonifts  increafed  their  inclination  to  good  fel- 
lowship j  and  the  character  of  a  man  of  pleafure  was  af- 
fected among  them,  as  a  fure  pledge  of  attachment  to 
the  church  and  monarchy.  Even  when  ruined  by  confifca- 
tions  and  fequeftrations,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  and  focial  jollity.  "  As  much 
*'  as  hope  is  fuperior  to  fear,"  faid  a  poor  and  merry  cava- 
lier, "  fo  much  is  our  fituation  preferable  to  that  of  our 
«*  enemies.  We  laugh  while  they  tremble." 

The  gloomy  enthufiafm  which  prevailed  among  the 
parliamentary  party,  is  furely  the  moft  curious  fpe£tacle 
prefented  by  any  hiftory ;  and  the  moft  instructive,  as 
well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philosophical  mind.  All  recre- 
ations were  in  a  manner  fufpended  by  the  rigid  feverity 
of  the  prefbyterians  and  independents.  Horfe-races  and 
cock-matches,  were  prohibited  as  the  greateft  enormitiesf . 
Even  bear-baiting  was  efteemed  heathenifh  and  unchrif- 
tian  :  The  fport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  Hewfon,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with  his 
regimen-:  into  London,  and  deftroyed  all  the  bears,  which 
3  there  kept  for  the  diverfion  of  the  citizens.  This  ad- 
'  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  f  Killing  no  Murder. 
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venture  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  ficlion  of  Hudi- 
bras.  Though  the  Englifh  nation  be  naturally  candid  and 
fincere,  hypocrify  prevailed  among  them  beyond  any  ex- 
ample in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  religious  hypocri- 
fy, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  and  be- 
ing generally  unknown  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  though  more 
dangerous,  it  implies  lefs  falfehood  than  any  other  fpecies 
of  infincerity.  The  Old  Teftament,  preferably  to  the 
New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  fe£taries.  The  eaftern 
poetical  ftyle  of  that  composition  made  it  more  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  turn  which  was  agreeable  to  them. 

We  have  had  occafion,  in  the  c©uri"e  of  this  work,  to 
fpeak  of  many  of  the  feels  which  prevailed  in  England : 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impoflible.  The  quakers, 
however,  are  fo  confiderable,  at  leaft  fo  fmgular,  as  to 
merit  fome  attention  ;  and  as  they  renounced  by  princi- 
ple the  ufe  of  arms,  they  never  made  fuch  a  figure  in  pub- 
lic tranfaclions  as  to  enter  into  any  part  of  our  narrative. 
The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  moft  others,  began 
with  the  loweft  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  came  at  lad 
to  comprehend  people  of  better  quality  and  fafhion. 
George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  Lancafhire  in  1624,  was 
the  founder  of  this  fc£r..  He  was  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  and 
was  himfelf  bound  apprentice  to  a  (hoe-maker.  Feeling 
a  ftronger  impulfe  towards  fpiritual  contemplations  than 
towards  that  mechanical  profeflion,  he  left  his  mailer,  and 
went  about  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet,  a 
drefs  which  he  long  afr"ec~f.ed,  as  well  for  its  Angularity  as 
its  cheapnefs.  That  he  might  wean  himfelf  from  fub- 
lunary  objects,  he  broke  off  all  connections  with  his 
friends  and  family,  and  never  dwelled  a  moment  in  one 
place  ;  left  habit  mould  beget  new  connections,  and  de- 
prefs  the  fublimity  of  his  aerial  meditations.  He  frequent- 
ly wandered  into  the  wooers,  and  paffed  whole  days  in 
hollow  trees,  without  company,  or  any  other  amufeme'nt 
than  his  bibie.  Having  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  as 
to  need  no  other  book,  he  foon  advanced  to  another  ftate 
of  fpiritual  progrefs,  and  began  to  pay  lefs  regard  even  to 
that  divine  compofitionitfelf.  His  own  breaft,  he  imagin- 
ed, was  full  of  the  fame  infpiration  which  had  guided  the 
prophets  and  apoflles  themfelves;  and  by  this  inward  light, 
muft  every  fpiritual  obfeurity  be  cleared,  by  this  living 
fpirit  muft  the  dead  letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  fufhciently  confecrated  in  his  own 
imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  felf-applaufe  foon 
diflipate,  if  not  continually  fupplied  by  the  admiration  o£ 
others;  and  he  beganito  feek  profelytes.  Profely  res  were  eafi- 
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ly  gained,  at  a  time  when  all  men's  affections  were  turned  to-    CHAP. 
wards  religion,  and  when  the  mod  extravagant  modes  of        LXII. 
it  were  fure  to  be  moft  popular.  All  the  forms  of  cere-     O^V\J 
mony,  invented  by  pride  and  oftentation,  Fox  and  his  dif-         1660. 
ciples,  from  a  fuperior  pride  and  oftentation,  carefully  re- 
jected :  Even  the  ordinary  rites  of  civility  were  fhunned, 
as  the  nourifhment  of  carnal  vanity  and  felf-conceit.  They 
would  bellow  no  titles  of  diftin&ion  :  The  name  of  friend 
was  the  only  falutation  with  which  they  indifcriminately 
accofted    every  one.  To  no  perfon  would  they  make  a 
bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any  figns  of  reverence.  In- 
ftead  of  that  affected  adulation,  introduced  into  modern 
tongues,  of  fpeaking  to  individuals  as  if  they  were  a  mul- 
titude,   they  returned  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  lan- 
guages; and  thou  and  thee  were  the  only  expreflions,  which, 
on  any  confideration,  they  could  be  brought  to  employ. 

Dress  too,  a  material  circumftance,  diftinguifhed  the 
members  of  this  fo£t.  Everv  fuperfluity  and  ornament  was 
carefully  retrenched  :  No  plaits  to  their  coat,  no  button:; 
to  flieir  lleeves  :  No  lace,  no  ruffles,  no  embroidery.  Even 
a  button  to  the  hat,  though  fometimes  ufeful,  yet  not  be- 
ing always  fo,  was  univerfally  rejected  by  them  with  hor- 
ror and  deteftation. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  feci:,  like  all  high  paf- 
fions,  being  too  ftrong  for  the  weak  nerves  to  fuftain, 
threw  the  preachers  into  convulfions,  and  makings,  and 
diltortions  in  their  limbs  ;  and  they  thence  received  the 
appellation  of  quakers.  Amidlt  the  great  toleration  which 
was  then  granted  to  all  feels,  and  even  encouragement 
•given  to  all  innovations,  this  feci  alone  fuffered  perfecution, 
From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers  broke  into 
churches,  dilturbed  public  worfhip,  and  harafl'ed  the  mi- 
nilter  and  audience  with  railing  and  reproaches.  When 
carried  before  a  magiftrate,  they  refufed  him  all  reve- 
rence, and  treated  him  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if  he 
had  been  their  equal.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into 
mad-houfes,  fometimes  into  prifons:  Sometimes  whipped, 
fometimes  pilloryed.  The  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  fullered,  begat  compaffion,  admiration  andef- 
teem*.  A  fupernatural  fpirit  was  believed  to  fupport  them 
under  thofe  fuiterings,  which  the  ordinary  ftate  of  huma- 
nity, freed  from  the  illufions  of  paffion,  is  unable  to  fuf- 
tain. 

*  The  following  (lory  is  told  by  Whitlockc,   p,   599.  Some  quakers  ' 
at  Hafington  in  Northumberland,  coming  to  the  minifter  on  the  Sai>- 
hath-day,  and  fpeaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers,  and 
iilmoft  killed  one  or  \wo  of  thini;  who,  going  out,  fell  on  their  knee»| 
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,CH  A  P.        The  quakers  creeped  into  the  army  :  But  as  they  preach- 
LX11.      C(i  univerfal  peace,  they  feduced  the  military  zealots  from 

LvC/*VVJ    their  profeffion,  and  would  foon,  had  they  been  fuffered, 

?*A  °'        have  put  an  end,  without  any  defeat  or  calamity,  to  the 

dominion  of  the  faints.    Thefe  attempts  became  a  frefh 

ground  of  perfecution,  and  a  new  reafon  for  their  pro- 

grefs  among  the  people. 

Morals  with  this  feci:  were  carried,  or  affecled  to  be 
carried,  to  the  fame  degree  of  extravagance  as  religion. 
Give  a  quaker  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  he  held  up  the  other  : 
Afk  his  cloke,  he  gave  you  his  coat  alfo  :  The  greateft 
intereft  could  not  engage  him,  in  any  court  of  judicature, 
to  fwear  even  to  the  truth  :  He  never  afked  more  for  his 
wares  than  the  precife  fum  which  he  was  determined  to 
accept.  This  laft  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  ftill  to 
be  religioufly  obferved  by  that  feci. 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to  ceremo- 
nies, forms,  orders,  rites,  and  pofitive  inftitutions.  Even 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  all  other  feels  believed 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  chriftianity,  were 
difdainfully  reje&ed  by  them.  The  very  fabbath  they  pro- 
faned. The  holinefs  of  churches  they  derided  ;  and  they 
would  give  to  thefe  facred  edifices  no  other  appellation 
than  that  ofjhops  oxjleeple-houfes.  No  priefts  were  admitted 
in  their  feci :  Every  one  had  received  from  immediate  il- 
lumination a  characler  much  fuperior  to  the  facerdotal. 

j  When  they  met  for  divine  worfhip,  each  rofe  up  in  his 

place,  and  delivered  the  extemporary  infpirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft:  Women  alfo  were  admitted  to  teach  the 
brethren,  and  were  confidered  as  proper  vehicles  to  con- 
vey the  diclates  of  the  fpirit.  Sometimes  a  great  many 
preachers  were  moved  to  fpeak  at  once  :  Sometimes  a  to- 
tal filence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

Some  quakers  attempted  to  faft  forty  days  in  imitation 
of  Chrift  \  and  one  of  them  bravely  perifhed  in  the  experi- 
ment*. A  female  quaker  came  naked  into  the  church 
where  the  proteclor  fate  :  being  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as 
fhe  faid,  to  appear  as  a  ftgn  to  the  people.  A  number  of 
them  fancied,  that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had  com- 
menced, and  that  clothes  were  to  be  rejecled  together 
with  other  fuperlluities.  The  fufferings  which  followed 

and 'prayed  God  to  pardon  the  people,  who  knew  not  what  they  did  ; 
and  afterwards  fpeaking  to  the  people,  fo  convinced  them  of  the  evil 
they  had  done  in  beating  them,  that  the  country  people  fell  a  quarrel- 
ling, and  beat  one  another  more  than  they  had  before  beaten  the  qf  a- 
y  kers.  , 

•  Wbitlocke,  p.  624. 
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t'ie  practice  of  this  doctrine,  were  a  fpecics  of  perfecution      CH  AP. 
not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it.  LXII. 

Tamf.s  Nayj.or  was  a  quaker,  noted  for  blafpbemy,  or  L/~VXJ 
r  madnefs,  in  the  time  of  the  protectorlhip.  He  fan-  ,1600. 
that  he  himfelf  was  transformed  into  Chrift,  and 
was  become  the  real  faviour  of  the  world  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  frenzy,  he  endeavoured,  to  imitate  many 
actions  of  the  Mefliah  related  in  fhe  evangeiifts.  As  he 
bore*a  refemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Chrift ; 
he  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form  :  He  raifed  a 
perfon  from  the  dead*  :  He  was  mlniitered  unto  by  wo- 
menf :  He  entered  Briftol  mounted  on  a  horfe  :  I  fuppofe, 
from  the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  afs  :  His 
diciples  fpread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried,  H  Ho- 
"  fannah  to  the  higheft  j  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  Gad  ot 
«  Sabbaoth."  When  carried  before  the  magiftrate,  he 
would  give  no  other  anfwer  to  all  qucftions  than  **  thou 
"  haft  faid  it."  What  is  remarkable,  the  parliament 
thought  that  the  matter  deferved  their  attention.  Near 
ten  days  they  fpent  in  inquiries  and  debates  about  him:j:. 
They  condemned  him  to  be  pilloryed,  whipped,  burned 
in  the  face,  and  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  All  thefe  feverities  he  bore  with  the  ufual 
patience.  So  far  his  dclufion  fupported  him.  But  the  fe- 
quel  fpoiled  all.  He  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  confined  to 
hard  labour,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  debarred  from 
all  his  difciples,  male  and  female.  His  illufion  diffipated; 
and  after  fome  time,  he  was  contented  to  come  out  an  or- 
dinary man,  and  return  to  his  ufual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxe9  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  afleflments,  the  excife, 
and  the  cuftoms.  The  afleflments  were  levied  on  perfon- 
al  cltates  as  well  as  on  land§;  and  commiflioners  were 
appointed  in  each  county  for  rating  the  individuals.  The 
higheft  aflefiment amounted  to  1 20,000  pounds  a-month  in 
England ;  the  lowcft  was  35,000.  The  afleflments  in  Scot- 
land were  fometimes  1 0,000  pounds  a-month  || ;  commonly 
6000.  Thofe  on  Ireland  9000.  At  a  medium,  this  tax 
might  have  afforded  about  a  million  a-year.  The  excife, 
during  the  civil  wars,  was  levied  on  bread,  (lefh-meat,  as 
well  as  beer,  ale,  ftrong-waters,  and  many  other  com- 
modities.    After  the  king  was  fubdued,  bread  and  flefh- 

*  Harleian  Mifcellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  399.  One  Dorcas  Barberry  made 
oath  before  a  magiftrate,  that  the  had  been  dead  t^vo  days,  and  that 
Naylor  had  brought  her  to  life.  f  hi-  K). 

I  Thurloe,  vol.  v.  p.  708.         §  Scobe1,  p,  419.  'j  Thurloe, 

vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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CHAI\    meat  were  exempted  from   excife.     The  cuftoms  on  ex- 
LXII.       portation    were  lowered   in   1656.*     In  1650,  commif- 

\f*\'~\J  fnmers  were  appointed  to  levy  both  cuftoms  and  excifes. 
1660-  Cromwel  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  practice  of  farming. 
Eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  then  offered,  both 
for  cuftoms  and  excife,  a  greater  fum  than  had  ever  been 
levied  by  the  commifhoners  f :  The  whole  of  the  taxes 
during  that  period  might  at  a  medium  amount  to  above 
two  millions  a-year;  a  fum  which,  though  moderate, 
much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former  king  J.  Sequef- 
trutions,  compofitions,  fale  of  crown  and  church  lands, 
r.nd  of  the  lands  of  delinquents,  yielded  alfo  confiderable 
fums,  but  very  difficult  to  be  eftimated.  Church  lands  are 
faid  to  have  been  fold  for  a  million  §.  None  of  thefe 
were  ever  valued  at  above  ten  or  eleven  years  purchafe  f|. 
The  eftates  of  delinquents  amounted  to  above  200,000 
pounds  a-year  If.  Cromwel  died  more  that  two  millions 
in  debt** ;  though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the 
treafury  above  500,000  pounds;  and  in  ftores,  the  value 
of  700,000  pounds  ff. 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to  raife 
the  army  to  40,000  men  If.  The  fame  year,  the  pay 
of  the  army  was  eftimated  at  80,000  pounds  a-month  §j. 
The  eftablifhment  of  the  army  in  1652,  was  in  Scotland 
15000  foot,  2580  horfc,  c,6o  dragoons;  in  England, 
4700  foot,  2520  horfe,  garrifons  6154.  In  all,  31,519, 
befides  officers  ||||.  The  army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards 
confideiably  reduced.  The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  much 
fhort  of  20,000  men  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the  com- 
monwealth maintained  in  1652  a  Handing  army  of  more 
than  50,000  men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a  yearly  fum  of 
1,047,715  pounds^.  Afterwards  the  protector  reduced 
the  eftablifhment  to  30,000  men,  as  appears  by  the  In- 
flrument  of  Government  and  Humble  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice. His  frequent  enterprifes  obliged  him  from  time  to 
time  to  augment  them.  Richard  had  on  foot  in  England  an 
army  of  13,2*58  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ireland  about 
10,000  m^n  ***.    The  foot  foldiers  had  commonly  a  fhil- 

*"  Scobel,  p.  376.  t  Thurloc,  vol.  vi.  p.  4z$\  i  It  appears 

that  the  lat  king's  revenue  from  1637,  to  the  ii«cting  of  the  long  par- 
liament, was  oiilv  occ,o©o  pounds,  of  which  aoo.coo  maybe  c  (teemed, 
illegal.  §  Dr.  Walker,   p.  14.  1J  Thurloe,  vol.  i.    p.  753. 

%  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  *•  Ibid    vol.  vii.  p.  667. 

•ft  World's  rr.iftake  in  Oliver  Crorv.-wcl.  ||  Wkitlocke,  p,  208, 

§§  Ibid.  p.  378.         Ill  Journal,  2u  December,  1652. 
H«|  Id.  ibid. 
***  Journal,  (th  of  Ap^l,  1659. 
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Kng  a   day*.  The  horfe  had  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;    CHAP. 
fo  that  many  gentlemen  and  younger  brothers  of  good  fa-        LXII. 
mily  inlifted  in  the  protector's  cavalryf.   fvo  wonder  that    ^-*~y-^ 
fuch  men  were  avcrfe  from  the  re-eftablifhment  of  civil         x6 
government,  by  which,  they  well  knew,  they  muft  be  de- 
prived of  fo  gainful  a  profeiuon. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  the  parliament 
had  on  loot  about  80,000  men,  partly  militia,  partly  re- 
gular forces.  The  vigour  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
great  capacity  of  thofe  members  who  had  affumed  the  go- 
vernment, never  at  any  time  appeared  fo  confpicuous |. 

The. whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  protec- 
rorfhip  of  Richard,  was  eftimated  at  1,868,717  pounds: 
His  annual  expences  at  2,201,540  pounds.  An  additional 
revenue  was  demanded  from  parliament  §. 

The  commerce  and  induftry  of  England  increafed  ex- 
tremely during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles's  reign  : 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  con- 
fiderable.  The  Englifh  polTefied  almoft  the  fole  trade  with 
Spain.  Twenty  thoufand  cloths  were  annually  fent  to  Tur- 
key||.  Commerce  met  with  interruption,  no  doubt,  from 
the  civil  wars  and  convulfions  which  afterwards  prevailed ; 
though  it  foon  recovered  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch,  by  diftref- 
fing  the  commerce  of  fo  formidable  a  rival,  ferved  to  en- 
courage trade  in  England :  The  Spanifh  war  was  to  an 
equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects  of  the  Englifh 
merchants,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  confiscated  in 
Spain.  The  prevalence  of  democratical  principles  en- 
gaged the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  fons  ap- 
prentices .  to  merchants^ ;  and  commerce  has  ever  fince 
been  more  honourable  in  England  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean kingdom.  The  exclufive  companies,  which  for- 
merly confined  trade,  were  never  exprefsly  abolifhed  by 
any  ordinance  of  parliament  during  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  as  men  payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative  whence  the 
charters  of  thefe  companies  were  derived,  the  monopoly 
was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  increafed  by  the 
incrcafe  of  liberty.  Intcrell  in  1650  was  reduced  to  fix 
per  cent. 

Thf.  cuftoms  In  England,  before  the  civil  wars,  are  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a-year**  :  A   fum 

*  Thurloc,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.     f  Girmble'i  Life  of  Monk. 
{  Whitlockc,  p.  477.  §  Journal,  7th  April  ifj9- 

|l  Stafford's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  423.   430.  467. 

*  Clartmltm,  '*  Lewi*  Robert's  Trcafure  of  Tr:< 
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CHAP,    ten  times  greater  than  during  the  belt  period  in  queen 
LXII.        Elizabeth's  reign :  But  there  is  probably  fome  exaggera- 
L/"V\J     tion  in  this  matter. 
i66o,'  rpHE  poft-houfe  in  1653,  was  farmed  at  10,000  pounds 

a-year,  which  was  deemed  a  confiderable  fum  for  the 
three  kingdoms.  Letters  paid  only  about  half  the  prefent 
pottage. 

From  16191.01638,  there  had  been  coined  6,900,042 
pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coinage  amounted  to 
7,733,521  pounds*.  Dr.  Davenant  has  told  us,  from  the 
registers  of  the  mint,  that  between  1558  and  1659,  there- 
had  been  coined  19,832,476  pounds  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  firft  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is  a- 
bout  1660K  Afparagus,  artichoakas,  colliflower,  and  a 
variety  of  fallads,  were  about  the  fame  time  introduced 
into  England^.    " 

The  colony  pf  New  England  increafed  by  means  of 
the  puritans,  who  Heed  thither,  in  order  to  free  themfelve? 
from  the  conftraint  which  Laud  and  the  church  party  had 
impofed  upon  them  j  and,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  25,000 
fouls  §.  For  a  like  reafon,  the  catholics,  afterwards,  who 
found  themfelves  expofed  to  many  hardfhips,  and  dread- 
ed ftill  worfe  treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  great 
numbers,  and  fettled  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts  were 
favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  taftc  began  to  prevail  in  the 
nation.  The  king  loved  pictures,  fometimes  handled  the 
pencil  himfelf,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  the  art.  The 
pieces  of  foreign  matters  were  bought  up  at  a  vaft  price  ; 
and  the  value  of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emu- 
lation between  Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  with  the  fame  elegant  paffion.  Vandyke  was  ca- 
reffed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones  was  mafter  of 
the  king's  buildings  ;  though  afterwards  perfecuted  by  the 
parliament,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  in  re- 
building St.  Paul's,  and  for  obeying  fome  orders  of  coun- 
cil, by  which  he  was  directed  to  pull  down  houfes,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  that  edifice.  Laws,  who  had  not 
been  furpaffed  by  any  mufician  before  him,  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of  mufic. 
Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,  and  was  thought  by 
fome  more  anxious  with  regard  to  purity  of  ftyle  than  be- 
came a  monarch||.  Notwithstanding  his  narrow  revenue, 

*  Happy  future  Sfate  of  England.         t  Anderfon,  rol  ii.  p.  111. 

I  Id.  ibid.  §  Beitifh  Empire  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  37a'. 

ii  Burcct, 
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raid  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in  fuch  magni-    CHAP, 
ficcncc,  that  he  poilefled  four  and  twenty  palaces,  all  of       LXII. 
them  elegantly  and  completely  furniihed  ;  infomuch  that     C^   /""VJ1, 
when  lie  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  not  obliged         x^6°* 
to  tranfport  any  thing  along  with  him. 

CromweL,  though  himll-lf  a  barbarian,  was  not  in- 
feniible  to  literary  merit.  Ufher,  notwithflanding  his  be- 
ing a  billiop,  received  a  penfion  from  him.  Marvel  and 
Milton  were  in  his  fervice.  Waller,  who  was  his  relation, 
wa3  carefleo1  by  him.  The  poet  always  faid,  that  the  pro- 
tector himfelf  was  not  fo  wholly  illiterate  as  was  common- 
ly imagined.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the 
divinity  profeubr  at  Oxford  ;  and  an  hiitorian  mentions 
this  bounty  as  an  inftance  of  his  love  of  literature  .  He 
intended  to  have  erected  a  college  at  Durham  for  the  be- 
ne lit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Civil  wars,  efpecially  when  founded  on  principles  of 
libcrcy,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of  elo- 
qu  nee  and  competition  ;  or  rather,  by  prefenting  nobler 
and  more  interelting  objects,  they  amply  compenfate  that 
tranquillity  of  which  they  bereave  the  mules.  The  fpeeches 
of  the  parliamentary  orators  during  this  period  are  of  a 
{train  much  fuperior  to  what  any  former  age  had  produ- 
ced in  England  ;  and  the  force  and  compafs  of  our  tongue 
were  then  firft  put  to  trial.  It  mult,  however,  be  conferred, 
that  the  wretched  fanaticifm  which  fo  much  infected  the 
parliamentary  party,  was  no  lefs  destructive  of  tafte  and 
fcience,  than  of  all  law  and  order.   Gaiety  and  wit  were 
profcribed.  Human  learning  defpifed  :  Freedom   of  ini- 
quiry  dctefted  :  Cant  and  hypocrify  alone  encouraged.  It 
was    an  article  pofitively  in  lilted  on  in  the  preliminaries 
to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all  play-houfes  ihould  for 
ever  be  abolifhed.  Sir  John  Davenant,   fays  Whitlocke  j-, 
fpeaking  of  the  year  1658,  publifhed  an  opera,  notwith- 
standing the  nicety  of  the  times.   All  the  king's  furniture 
was  put  to  fale  !   His  pictures,  difpofed  of  at  very  low 
prices,  enriched  all  the  collections  in  Europe:  The  car- 
toons, when  complete,  were  only  appraifed  at  300  pounds, 
though  the  whole  collection  of  the  king's  curiolities  was 
fold  at  above  50,000^.  Even  the  royal  palaces  were  pulled 
in  pieces,  and  the  materials  of  them  fold.  The  very  libra- 
ry and  medals  at  St.  James's  were  intended  by  the  gene- 
rals to  be  brought  to  auction,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  fome  regiments  of  cavalry  quartered  near  London  :  But 
Selden,  apprehonfive  of  the  lofs,  engaged  his  friend  Whit- 

*   Ncale's  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  123,  +  P,  639. 

\  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xix,  p.  83. 

Vol.  V.  Eee 
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CH  AP.    loclce,  then  lord-keeper  for  the   commonwealth,  to  apply 
LXII.       for  the  office  of  librarian.  This  expedient  faved  that  valu- 

ryy\J     able  collection. 

1660.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  genius  by- 

far  that  fhone  out  in  England  during  this  period,  was 
deeply  engaged  with  thefe  fanatics,  and  even  proftituted 
•his  pen  in  theological  controverfy,  in  factious  difputes, 
and  in  juftifymg  the  moil  violent  meafures  of  the  party. 
This  was  John  Milton,  whofe  poems  are  admirable, 
though  liable  to  fome  objections ;  his  profe  writings  difa- 
greeable,  though  not  altogether  defective  in  genius.  Nor 
-are  all  his  poems  equal :  His  Paradife  Loft,  his  Comus, 
and  a  few  others,  fhine  out  amidft  fome  flat  and  infipid 
competitions;  Even  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  his  capital  per- 
formance, there  are  very  long  paflages,  amounting  to  near 
a  third  of  the  work,  almoft  wholly  deititute  of  harmony 
and  elegance,  nay,  of  all  vigour  of  imagination.  This  na- 
tural inequality  in  Milton's  genius  was  much  increafed 
by  the  inequalities  in  his  fubjecl ;  of  whicli  fome  parts 
are  of  themfelves  the  moft  lofty  that  can  enter  into  hu- 
man conception  *  others  would  have  required  the  moft  la- 
boured elegance  of  compofition  to  fupport  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mood,  and  em- 
ployed on  a  noble  fubject,  is  the  moft  wonderfully  fub- 
lime  of  any  poet  in  any  language  ;  Homer  and  Lucretius 
and  Taffo  not  excepted.  More  concife  than  Homer,  more 
fimple  than  Taflb,  more  nervous  than  Lucretius  ;  had  he 
lived  in  a  later  age,  and  learned  to  polifh  fome  rudenefs 
in  his  verfes;  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  and  pofTef- 
fed  leifure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in  himfelf,  he 
had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  borne  away 
the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in  his  life- 
time the  reputation  which  he  deferved.  His  Paradife  Loft 
was  long  negle&ed  :  Prejudices  againft  an  apologift  for 
the  regicides,  and  againft  a  work  not  wholly  purged  from 
the  cant  of  former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  world  from 
perceiving  the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance.  Lord 
Somers,  by  encouraging  a  good  edition  of  it,  about  twen- 
ty years  after  the  author's  death,  firft  brought  it  into  re- 
queft  ;  and  Tonfon,  in  his  dedication  of  a  fmaller  edition 
fpeaksof  it  as  a  work  juft  beginning  to  be  known.  Even 
during  the  prevalence  of  Milton's  party,  he  feems  never  to 
have  been  much  regarded  ;  and  Whitlocke*  talks  of  one 
Milton,  as  he  calls  him;  a  blind  man,  who  was  employed 
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in  tranfiating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin.  Thefe 
forms  of  expreffion  are  amufing  to  polterity,  who  conli- 
der  how  obfeure  Whitlocke  himfelf,  though  lord-keeper, 
and  ambaffador,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
merit,  has  become  in  companion  of  Milton-. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  Milton  received  no  encouragement 
after  thereftoration  :  It  is  more  to  be  admired  that  he  ef- 
caped  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  cavaliers  blamed  ex- 
tremely that  lenity  towards  him,  which  was  fo  honour- 
able in  the  king  and  fo  advantageous  to  pofterity.  It  is 
faid,  thai  he  had  faved  Davenant's  life,  during  the  protec- 
torfhip;  and  Davenant  in  return  afforded  him  like  protec- 
tion after  the  restoration ;  being  fenfible  that  men  cf  letters 
ought  always  to  regard  their  fympithy  of  tafte  as  a  more 
powerful  oandof  u.non  than  any  difference  of  party  or  opi- 
nion as  a  fource  of  animofit y.  It  was  during  a  ftate  of  po- 
verty, blindnefs,  danger  and  old  age  that  Mil- 
ton coiftpofed  his  wonderful  poem,  which  not  only  fur- 
pafled  all  the  perform  inces  of  his  cotempora  ies,  but  all 
the  compofitions  which  had  flowed  from  his  pen,  during 
the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his  profperity.  This 
circumftance  is  not  the  leaft  remarkable  of  all  thofe  which 
attend  that  great  genius.  He  died  in  1674,  aged  65. 

Waller  was  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifh  poetry,  at 
leaft  of  Engiifh  rhyme  *,  but  his  performances  ftill  abound 
with  many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  material,  they  con- 
taiji  but  feeble  ami  fuperficial  beauties.  Gaiety,  wit,  and 
ingenuity,  are  their  ruling  character  :  They  afpire  not  to 
the  fublime  ;  it  ill  iefs  to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love, 
without  making  us  feel  any  t  ndernefs ;  and  abound  id 
panegyric,  without  exciting  admiration.  1  he  panegyric, 
however,  on  Cromwel,  contains  more  force  than  we 
fhould  expect  from  the  other  compofitions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  was  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early- 
introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  belt  company. 
He  poffeffed  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poetry  ;  and 
till  his  deaih,  which  happened  in  a  good  old  age,  he  was 
the  delight  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  errors  of  his  lire 
proceeded  more  from  want  of  courage,  than  of  honour  or 
integrity.  He  died  in  1687,  aged  82. 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the  bad 
tafte  of  his  age  ;  but,  had  he  lived  even  in  the  pureft  times 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  muft  always  have  been  a  very  in- 
different poet.  He  had  no  ear  for  harmony;  and  his  verfes 
are  only  known  to  be  fuch  by  the  rhyme,  which  terminates 
them.  In  his  rugged  untuneable  numbers  are  conveyed 
fentiments  the  molt  itrained  and  diftortcd >  long-fpun  air- 
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CHAP,    legories,  diftant  allufions,  and  forced  conceits.    Great  m* 

L^Il.       ge:iuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought,  fometimes  break 

Xy^V\J     out  aniidft  thofe  unnatural  conceptions :  A  few  anacre- 

1660.        ontics  furprife  us  by  their  eafe  and  gaiety  :  His  profe 

writings  pleafe,  by  the  honefty  and  goodnefs  with  which 

they  exprefs,   and  even  by  their  fpleen  and   melancholy. 

This  author  was  much  more  praifed  and  admired  during 

his  lifetime,  and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the  great 

Milton.  He  died  in  1667,  aged  49. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill  (for  none  of 
his  other  poems  merit  attention),  has  a  loftinefs  and  vi- 
gour, which  had  not  before  him  been  attained  by  any  Eng- 
lifh  poet  who  wrote  in  rhyme.  The  mechanical  difficul- 
ties of  that  meafure  retarded  its  improvement.  Shakefpeare, 
whole  tragic  fcenesare  fometimes  fo  wonderfully  forcible 
and  expreflive,  is  a  very  indifferent  poet  when  he  attempts 
to  rhyme.  Precifion  and  neatnefs  are  chiefly  wanting  in 
Denham.  He  died    in  1688,  aged  73. 

No  Englifh  author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated  both 
abroad  and  at  home,   than  Hobbes  :  In  our  time,  he   is 
much  negledted  : ,  A  lively  inftance,  how  precarious  all 
reputations  founded   on   reafoning  and  philofophy  !    A 
pleafant  comedy,  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
expofes  a  faithful  picture  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work,  and 
is  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  poffcerity.  But  a  fyftem,  whe- 
ther phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  commonly  owes  its  fuccefs 
to  its  novelty :  and   is  no  fooner  canvaffed  with   impar- 
tiality than  its  weaknefs  is  discovered.  Kobbes's  politics- 
are  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny,  and  his  ethics  to  en- 
courage licentioufnefs.  Though  an  enemy  to  religion,  he 
partakes  nothing  of  the  fpirit  of  fcepticifm  j  but  is  as  po- 
sitive and  dogmatical  as  if  human  reafon,  and  his  reafon 
in  particular,  could  attain  a  thorough  conviclion  in  thefe 
fubjedts.  Clearnefs  and  propriety   of  ftyle  are   the  chief 
excellencies  of  Hobbes's  writings.    In  his  own  perfon  he 
is  reprefented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue;  a  character 
no-wife  furprifing,  notwithstanding  his  libertine  fyflem 
of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault  with  which  he  is 
reproached  :  Ke  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  yet  could 
never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  thoughts  of  death.    The 
boldnefs  of  his  opinions  and  fentiments  forms  a  remark- 
able contraft  to  this  part  of  his  character.  He  died  in  1679, 
aged  91.  % 

Harrincton's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that  age, 
when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  fub- 
je£ts  of  debate  and  converfation  •,  and  even  in  our  time,  it 
is  juftly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention.  The 
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Idea,  however,  of  a  perfect  and  immortal  commonwealth    CH  A  P. 
will  al  ivaya  be  fotifld  as  chimerical  as  ihat  of  a  perfect  and       LX11. 
immortal  mm.    The  Ityie  of  this  author  wants  cafe  and     L/'YXJ 
fluency}  but  the  good  matter,  which  his  work  contains,         1OC0. 
mak  n.    He  died  in  1 67 7,  aged  66. 

HarveY  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made,  by  rea- 
fon:  without  any  mixture  of  accident,  a  capital 

difcovery  in  one  of  the  mod  important  branches  of  fcience. 
He  had  alio  the  happinefs  of  eftablifhing  at  once  this 
theory  on  the  moft  folid  and  convincing  proofs  5  and  pof- 
terity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments  fuggefted  by  his 
induftry  and  ingenuity.  His  tre.itife  of  the  circulation  of 
th^  blood  is  farther  embelliihed  by  that  warmth  and  fpirit 
a  fo.  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of  invention. 
This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by  Charles  I.  who 
gave  him  the  liberty  of  ufing  all  the  deer  in  the  royal 
forelts  for  perfecting  his  difcoveries  on  the  generation  of 
animals.  It  was  remarked,  that  no  phyfician  in  Europe, 
who  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  adopted  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  that  his  practice  in  London  diminished  ex- 
tremely, from  the  reproach  drawn  ugon  him  by  that  great 
and  lignal  difcovery.  So  flow  is  the  progrefs  of  truth  in 
every  fcience,  even  when  not  oppofed  by  factious  or  fuper- 
ftitious  prejudices  !   He  died  in  1657,  aged  79. 

This  age  affords  great  materials  -for  hi  ttory  ;  but  did 
not  produce  any  accomplished  hiflorian.  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, will  al.\ ays  be  efteemed  an  entertaining  writer,  even 
independent  of  our  curiofity  to  know  the  fa£ts  which  he 
relates.  His  ftyle  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and  fuffbeates 
us  by  the  length  of  its  periods  :  But  it  difcovers  imagina- 
tion and  fentiment,  and  pleafes  us  at  the  fame  time  thaf 
we  difapprove  of  it.  He  is  more  partial  in  appearance  than 
in  reality  :  For  he  feems  perpetually  anxious  to  apologife 
for  the  king  ;  but  his  apologies  are  often  well  grounded. 
He  is  iefs  partial  in  his  relation  of  fa£ts,  than  in  his  ac- 
count of  characters  :  He  was  too  honeft  a  man  to  fallify 
the  former  ;  his  affe£tions  were  eafdy  capable,  unknown 
to  himielf,  of  difguifing  the  latter.  An  air  of  probity  and 
goodnefs  runs  through  the  whole  work  ;  as  thefe  qualities 
did  in  reality  embeUifh  the  whole  life  of  the  author.  He 
died  in  1674,  aged  66. 

Tirs."  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage  the 
attention  of  pofterity.  Thofe  numberlefs  productions,  with 
which  the  prefs  then  abounded  ;  the  cant  of  the  pulpit, 
the  declamations  of  party,  the  fubtilities  of  theology,  all 
thefe  have  long  ago  funk  in  filence  and  oblivion.  Even  a 
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CHAP,  writer,  fuch  as  Selden,  whofe  learning  was  his  chief  ex- 

L.XIL  cellencyjor  Chiiiingwonh,  an   acute  difputant  againft 

c^-v — j  the  papilla,  will  fcarcciy  be  ranked  among  the  dailies  of 

i64c.  our  language  or  country. 
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C  H  A  P.     LXIII. 


New  mini/in Act  of  indemnity Settlement  of  the  re- 
venue  Trial  and  exe  - 

tion  of  the  convention P  acy  rejiored 

-Infurreclhn  of  the  MMknarians Affairs  of  Scot- 
land,  Conference  at  the  Savoy Arguments  for  and 

agciinf  a  comprehcv.fon A  new  parliament Bifhops* 


feats   re  fared Corporation    an 

King's  marriage Trial  of  Va  m 


A  Ft   of  uniformity 

1 and  execution 


Prejbyterian  clergy  ejected Dunkirk  fold  to   the 

French Declaration  of  indulgence Decline  of  Cla- 
rendon's credit. 


CHARLES  II.  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  poffeffed  a 
vigorous  conltitution,  a  fine  ihape,  a  manly  figure,  a  grace- 
ful air  ;  and  though  his  features  were  harfh,  yet  was  his 
countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  engaging.  He  was  in 
that  period  of  life,  when  there  rem  lins  enough  of  youth 
to  render  the  perfon  amiable,  without  preventing  that  au- 
thority and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of  experience 
and  maturity.  Tendefnefs  was  excited  by  the  memory  of 
his  recent  adverfiti-s.  His  prefent  profperity  was  the  ob- 
ject rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy.  And  as  the  fudden 
and  furprifing  revolution,  which  restored  him  to  his  regal 
rights,  hail  alio  rcftored  the  nation  to  peace,  law,  order, 
nnd  liberty  ;  no  prince  ever  obtained  a  crown  in  more  fa- 
vourable circum  (lances,  or  was  more  bleit  with  the  cor- 
dial affection  and  attachment  of  his  fubjetts. 

This  popularity,  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor  and 
behavior,  was  well  qualified  to  fupport  and  to  increafe. 
To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehenfion,  he  united  a  juft 
underitanding,  and  a  general  obfervation  both  of  men  and 
things.  The  eafieft  manners,  the  moft  unaffected  polite- 
nefs,  the  moil  engaging  gaiety,  accompanied  his  conver- 
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CH  A  P.    fation  and  addrefs.  Accuftomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live 
LXIII.      among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion  than  a    mo- 

<^r->^-^j  narch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne,  that  open  af- 
166c.  fability,  which  was  capable  of  reconciling  the  moft  deter- 
mined republicans  to  his  royal  dignity.  1  otally  devoid  of 
refentment,  as  well  from  the  natural  lenity  as  careleffhefs 
of  his  temper,  he  infured  pardon  to  the  moft  guilty  of  his 
enemies,  and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his  moft  violent  op- 
ponents. From  the  whole  tenor  of  his  actions  and  dif- 
courfe,  he  feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the  memory  of  paft 
animofities,  and  of  uniting  every  party  in  an  affection  for 
their  prince  and  their  native  country. 

Ncwminif-         Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  moft  eminent  men 

"J"  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  diftinclions  :  The 

prefbyterians,  equally  with  the  royalifts,  fhared  this  honor. 
Annefley  was  alfo  created  earl  of  Anglefey  ;  Afhley  Coo- 
per, lord  Afhley  ;  Denzil  Hollis,  lord  Hollis.  The  earl  of 
Manchefter  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  Say, 
privy  feal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prefbyterian  clergymen, 
were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king. 

Admiral  Montague,  created  earl  of  Sandwich,  was 
entitled,  from  his  recent  fervices,  to  great  favour  ;  and  he 
obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albermarle,  had  per- 
formed fuch  fignal  fervices,  that,  according  to  a  vulgar  and 
malignant  obfervation,  he  ought  rather  to  have  expected 
hatred  and  ingratitude :  Yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the 
Jung  with  great  marks  of  diftin&ion.  Charles's  difpofition, 
free  from  jealoufy  ;  and  the  prudent  behaviour  of  the  ge- 
neral, who  never  over-rated  his  merits;  prevented  all  thofe 
difgufts  which  naturally  arife  in  fo  delicate  a  fuuation. 
The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle  was  not  extenfive,  and  his 
parts  were  more  folid  than  mining.  Though  he  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  inferior  ftations,  he  was  imagined, 
upon  familiar  acquaintance,  not  to  be  wholly  equal  to 
thofe  great  atchievements,  v  hich  fortune,  united  to  pru- 
dence, had  enabled  him  to  perform;  and  he  appeared  unfit 
for  the  court,  a  fcene  of  life  to  which  he  had  never  been 
accuftomed.  Morrice,  his  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  was  fupported  more  by  his  patron's  credit  than 
by  his  own  abilities  or  experience. 

But  the  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of  his  prin- 
cipal minifters  and  favourites,  was  the  circumftance 
which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  the  nation,  and  prog- 
nofticated  future  happinefs  and  tranquillity.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and 
prime  minifter  :  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 
was  iteward  of  the  houfehold  :  The  earl  of  Southampton, 
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high  treafurer  :  Sir  Ed  ward  Nicholas,   fecrctary  of  (late.     CHAP. 
Thefe  men,  united  together  in  friendfhip,  and  combining      LXIII. 
in  the  fame  laudable  inclinations,  fupported  each  other's     (-/*V~\J 
credit,  and  purfued  the  interests  of  the  public.  io6e. 

\c;rceadle  to  the  prefent  profperity  of  public  affairs, 
was  theuniverfal  joy  andfeilivity  difFufed  throughout  the 
nation.  The  melancholy  aufterity  of  the  fanatics  fell  intp 
difcredit,  together  with  their  principles.  The  royalifts, 
who  had  ever  atTeQed  a  contrary  dilpofuion,  found  in  their 
recent  fuccefs  new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety  -,  and  it 
now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fafhion  to  their 
manners.  From  pad  experience  it  had  fufluiently  appear- 
ed, that  gravity  was  very  diftinct  from  wifdom,  formality 
from  virtue,  and  hypocrify  from  religion.  The  king  him- 
felf,  who  bore  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  pleafure,  ferved,  by 
his  powerful  and  engaging  example,  to  banifh  thole 
four  and  malignant  humours,  -which  had  hitherto  engen- 
dered fuch  confufion.  And  though  the  juft  bounds  were 
undoubtedly  palled,  when  men  returned  from  their  former 
extreme  ;  yet  was  the  public  happy  in  exchanging  vices, 
pernicious  to  fociety,  for  diforders,  hurtful  chiefly  to  the 
individuals  themfelves  who  were  guilty  of  them. 

It  required  fome  time  before  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
ftatc,  disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  recover  their 
former  arrangement :  But  die  parliament  immediately 
fell  into  good  correfpondence  with  the  king  j  and  they 
treated  him  with  the  fame  dutiful  regard,  which  had 
uiually  been  paid  to  his  predecefTors.  Being  fummoned 
without  the  king's  confent,  they  received,  at  firft,  only  the 
title  of  a  convention ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  pafied  an  act 
for  that  purpofe,  that  they  were  called  by  the  appellation 
of  parliament.  All  judicial  proceedings,  tranfacted  in  tlie 
name  of  the  commonwealth  or  protector,  were  ratified  by 
a  new  law,  and  both  houfes  acknowledging  the  guilt  of 
the  former  rebellion,  gratefully  received,  in  their  own  name 
and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjecls,  his  majeity's  gracious  par- 
don and  indemnity. 

The  king,  before  his  reftoration,  being  afraid  of  reduc-  At  of  "op 
ing  any  of  his  enemies  to  defpair,  and  at  the  fame  time  dcnaity, 
unwilling  that  fuch  enormous  crimes  as  had  been  commit- 
ted, mould  leceive  a  total  impunity,  had  exprefTed  himfelf 
very  cautiously  in  his  declaration  of  Breda,  and  had  pro- 
mifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals  but  fuch  as  fhould  be 
excepted  by  parliament.  He  now  iflued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's  judges  as  did  not  yield 
themfelves  prifoncrs  within  fourteen  davs,  mould  receive  no 
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t>f  the  re- 
venue. 


pardon.  Nineteen  furrendered  themfelves  :  Some  were  ta- 
ken in  their  flight:  Others  efcaped  beyond  fea. 

The  commons  feem  to  have  been  more  inclined  to  le- 
nity than  theiords.  The  upper  houfe,  inflamed  by  the 
ill  ufage  which  they  had  received,  were  refolved,  befides 
the  late  king's  judges,  to  except  every  one  who  had  fitten 
iil  any  high  court  of  juftice.  Nay,  the  earl  of  Briitol  mov- 
ed, that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  to  thofe  who  had 
any-wife  contributed  to  the  king's  death.  So  wide  an 
exception,  in  which  every  one  who  had  ferved  the  par- 
liament might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general  alarm; 
*nd  men  began  to  apprehend,  that  th  s  motion  was 
the  effe£f.  of  fome  court  artifice  or  intrigue.  But  the 
king  foon  diflipated  the fe  fears.  He  came  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  -,  and  in  the  moft  earned  terms,  pafTed  the  act  of 
general  indemnity.  He  urged  both  the  neceflity  of  the 
thing,  and  the  obligation  of  his  former  promife  :  A  pro- 
mife,  he  faid,  which  he  would  ever  regard  as  facred  ;  fince 
to  it  he  probably  owed  the  fatisfa&ion,  which  at  prefent 
he  enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament.  This 
meafure  of  the  king's  was  received  with  great  applaufe 
and  fatisfac"tion. 

After  repeated  folicitations,  the  a&  of  indemnity  paf- 
fed  both  houfes,  and  foon  received  the  royal  aflent.  Thofe 
who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's  death,  were 
there  excepted :  Even  Cromwel,  Ireton,  Bradfhaw,  and 
others  now  dead,  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  forfeited. 
Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none  of  the  regicides,  were 
alfo  excepted.  St.  John  and  feventeen  perfons  more  were 
deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this  acl,  if  they  ever  accepted 
any  public  employment.  All  who  had  fitten  in  any  illegal 
high  court  of  juftice  were  difabled  from  bearing  offices. 
Thefe  were  all  the  feverities  which  followed  fuch  furious 
civil  waVs  and  convulfions. 

The  next  bufinefs  was  the  fettlement  of  the  king's  re- 
venue. In  this  work,  the  parliament  had  regard  to  pub- 
lic freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  crown.  The 
tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility  and  gentry :  Several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  James  to  pur- 
chafe  this  prerogative,  together  with  that  of  purveyance  ; 
and  200,000  pounds  a-year  had  been  offered  that  prince 
in  lieu  of  them  :  Wardfhips  and  purveyance  had  been  ut- 
terly abolifhed  by  the  republican  parliament :  and  even  in 
the  prefent  parliament,  before  the  king  arrived  in  England, 
a  bill  had  been  introduced,  offering  him  a  compenfation 
for  the  emolument  of  thefe  prerogatives.  A  hundred, 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  was  the  fum  agreed  to  ;  and  half* 
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of  the  excife  was  fettled  in  perpetuity  upon  the  crown  as     CH  A  P. 
the  fund  whence  this  revenue  mould  be  levied.  Though       LXill. 
that  impolc  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain  might  be  ef-     \^S  .  \J 
teemed  hard  ;   and  it  was  chiefly  the  neceliiiy  of  the  king's        } 
Situation,  wliich  induced  him  to  confent  to  it.  No  reqti' 
of  the  parliament,  during  the  prefent  joy,  could  be  refuf- 
ed  them. 

Tonnage  and. poundage  and  the  other  half  of  the  ex- 
cife were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The  parliament 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote  that  the  fettled  revenue  of 
the  crown  for  allchargesfhould  be  i,2oo,ccopoundsa-year; 
a  fum  greater  than  any  Englifh  monarch  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Europe  we  e  perpetu- 
ally augmenting  their  military  lorce,  and  consequently 
their  expence,  it  became  requifite  that  England,  from  mo- 
tives both  of  honour  and  fecurity,  fliould  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  them,  and  adapt  its  revenue  to  the  new  fyftem 
«rf  politics  which  prevailed.  According  to  the  chancellor's 
computation,  a  charge  of  800,000  pounds  a-year  was  at 
prefent  requifite  for  the  fleet  and  other  articles,  which 
formerly  colt  the  crown  but  eighty  thoufand. 

Had  the  parliament,  before  reltoring  the  king,  infifted 
on  any  farther  limitations  than  thofe  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  already  impoSed-,  bcfides  the  danger  of  reviving  for- 
mer quarrels  among  parties  •,  it  would  feem,  that  their,  pre- 
caution had  been  entirely  Superfluous.  By  reafon  of  its 
(lender  ami  precarious  revenue,  the  crown  in  effect  was 
Still  totally  dependent.  Not  a  fourth  part  of  this  fum, 
which  feemed  requifite  for  public  expences,  could  be  le- 
vied without  confent  of  parliament  •,  and  any  conceflions, 
had  they  been  thought  neceflary,  might,  even  after  the 
restoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their  ne- 
ceflitous  prince.  This  parliament  mowed  no  intention  of 
employing  at  prefent  that  engine  to  any  fuch  purpofes  j 
but  they  feemed  Hill  determined  not  to  part  with  it.  en- 
tirely, or  to  render  die  revenues  of  the  crown  fixed  and 
independent.  Though  they  voted  in  general,  that. 
1,200,000  pounds  a-year  mould  be  fettled  on  the  king, 
they  Scarcely  afligned  any  funds  which  could  yield  two 
thirds  of  that  fum.  And  they  left  the  care  of  fulfilling 
their  engagements  to  the  future  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. 

In  all  the  temporary  Supplies  which  they  voted,  they 
discovered  the  fame  cautious  frugality.  To  dilband  the 
army,  fo  formidable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  much  accuftomed 
to  rebellion  and  changes  of  government,  was  neceflarv 
for  the  fecurity  both  of  king  and  parliament ;  yet  the 
commons  Showed  great  jealoufy  in  granting  the  Sums  re- 
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quifite  for  that  end.  An  affcffment  of  70^000  pounds  a» 
month  was  impofed  ;  but  it  was  at  firft  voted  to  continue 
only  three  months :  And  all  the  other  furhs,  which  they 
levied  for  that  purpofe,  by  a  poll-bill  and  new  affeffments, 
were  (till  granted  by  parcels  ;  as  if  they  were  not,  as 
yet,  well  allured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  hand  to  which  the 
money  was  entrufled.  Having  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  adjourned  itfelf  for 
fome  time. 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the  object,  which 
chiefly  interefted  the  public^  was  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  regicides.  The  general  indignation,  attending 
the  enormous  crime  of  which  thefe  men  had  been  guilty, 
made  their  fufferings  the  fubject  of  joy  to  the  people  :  But 
in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  that  action,  in  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  as  well  as  irt  the  behaviour  of  the  cri- 
minals, a  mind,  feafoned  with  humanity,  will  find  a  plen- 
tiful fource  of  compalfion  and  indulgence.  Can  any  one, 
without  concern  for  human  blihdnefs  and  ignorance,  con- 
fkier  the  demeanour  ftf  general  Harrifon,  who  was  firft 
brought  to  his  trial  ?  \Vith  great  courage  arid  elevation  of 
ientimeht,  he  told  the  court,  that  the  pretended  crime, 
of  which  he  flood  accufed,  was  not  a  deed  performed  in 
a  corner  :  The  fouhd  of  it  had  gone  forth  to  mod  nations  5 
and  in  the  lingular  and  marvellous  conduct  of  it  had  chief- 
ly appeared  the  fovereigri  power  of  heaven.  That  hehim- 
felf,  agitated  by  doubts,  had  often,  with  paffionate 
tears,  offered  up  his  addrefles  to  the  divine  Majcfty,  and 
earneftly  fought  for  light  and  conviction:  He  had  Hill  re- 
ceived affuranee  of  a  heavenly  fanctiori,  and  returned 
from  thefe  devout  fupplications  with  more  ferene  tran- 
quillity and  fatisfaction.  That  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator,  lefs  than  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter in  the  bucket ;  nor  were  their  erroneous  judgments 
aught  but  darknefs,  compared  with  divine  illuminations. 
That  thefe  frequent  illapfes  of  the  divine  fpirit  he  could 
not  fufpect  to  be  interefted  illufions ;  fince  he  was  con- 
fciouo,  that,  for  no  temporal  advantage,  would  he  offer 
injury  to  the  pooreft  man  or  woman  that  trod  upon  the 
earth.  That  all  the  allurements  of  ambition,  all  the  ter- 
rors of  imprifonment,  had  not  been  able,  during  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cromwel,  to  fliake  his  fteady  refolution,  or 
bend  hirri  to  a  compliance  with  that  deceitful  tyrant.  And 
that  When  invited  by  him  to  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  when  offered  riches  and  fplendour  and  dominion, 
he  had  difdainfully  rejected  all  temptations ;  and  neglec- 
ting the  tears  of  his  friends  and  family,  had  (till,  through 
every  danger,  held  fait  his  principles  and  his  integrity. 
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Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic,  had    CHAP, 
fsid  in  the  houfe  of  common*,  a  little  before  the  reltora-      LXIII.    . 
tion,  that  he  defired  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inferibed  on     v^-v~w» 
his  tomb-ltoue  than  this  ;    Here  lies  Thomas  Scot,  ivho  ad-  l66°* 

judged  the  king  to  death,  lie  fupported  the  fame  fpirit  up- 
on nis  trial. 

Carew,  a  Millenarian,  fubmitted  to  his  trial,  faving  U 
our  Lord  Jtfus  Chriji  his  right  to  the  government  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  Some  fcrupied  to  lay,  according  to  form,  that 
they  would  be  tried  by  God  and  their  country;  becaufe 
God  was  not  vihbly  prefent  to  judge  them.  Others  laid, 
that  they  would  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God. 

No  more  than  fix  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Harrifon, 
Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  execu- 
ted :  Scrope  alone,  of  all  thole  who  came  in  upon  the 
king's  proclamation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  of  a  decent  character  :  But  it  was  proved,  that  he 
had  a  little  before,  in  converfation,  expreffed  himfelf  as  if 
he  were  no-wife  convinced  of  any  guilt  in  condemning 
the  king.  Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  juf- 
tiee,  Hacker,  who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king:s 
execution,  Coke,  the  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England, 
and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed 
the  army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide :  All  thefe  were 
tried,  and  condemned  and  fullered  with  the  king's  judg- 
es. No  faint  or  eonfeffor  ever  went  to  martyrdom  with 
more  allured  confidence  of  heaven  than  was  expreffed  by 
thofe  criminals,  even  when  the  terrors  of  immediate 
death,  joined  to  many  indignities,  were  fet  before  them. 
The  reft  of  the  king's  judges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity, 
were  reprieved  ;  and  they  were  difperfed  into  feveral  pri- 
fons. 

This  punilhment  of  declared  enemies  interrupted  not  Sept.  13, 
the  rejoicings  of  the  court:  But  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Glocefter,  a  young  prince  of  promifing  hopes,  threw  a 
great  cloud  upon  them.  The  king,  by  no  incident  in  his 
life,  was  ever  fo  deeply  affe&ed.  Glocefter  was  obierved 
to  poffefs  united  the  good  qualities  of  both  his  brothers. 
The  clear  judgment  and  penetration  of  the  king  ;  the  in- 
duftry  and  application  of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  alfo 
believed  to  be  affectionate  to  the  religion  and  conftitution 
of  his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  when  the 
imall-pox  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  restoration  of 
her  family,  with  whom  (lie  lived  in  great  friendfhip,  foon 
-after  fickened  and  died.     The  queen-mother  payed  a  vifit 
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CHAP,    to  her  fon  ;  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  marriage  of 
LXIII.      the  princefs  Henrietta,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
to  tke  "French  king. 

After  a  recefs  of  near   two  months,  the  parliament 
met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the  national  fet- 
tlement.  They  .eftablifhed  the  poft -office,   wine  licences, 
and  feme  articles  of  the  revenue.  They  granted  moreaf- 
ieflments,  and  fome  arrears,  for  paying  and  diibanding 
the  army.  Bulinefs  being  carried  on  with  great  unanimity, 
Diflblution     was  foon  difpatched  :  And  after  they  had  fitten  near  two 
pt  the  con-     months,  the  king,  in  a  fpeech  full  of  the  moft  gracious 
parliament,    exprefHons,  thought  proper  to  difibive  th'em. 
lite.  2q»  i  kis  houfe  of  commons  had  been  chofen  during  the 

reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party  j  and  though  many 
royalifts  had  creeped  in  amongft  them,  yet  did  it  chiefly 
conCft  of  prefbyterians-,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  laid  afide 
their  old  jealoufies  and  principles.  Lenthal.  a  member, 
having  faid,  that  thofe  who  firft  took  arms  againft  the 
king,  were  as  guilty  as  tkofe  who  afterwards  brought  him 
to  the  fcaffold,  was  feverely  reprimanded  by  order  of  the 
houfe  ;  and  the  moft  violent  efforts  of  the  long  parliament, 
to  fecure  the  conftitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to  juf- 
tice,  were  in  effect  vindicated  and  applauded  %  The  claim 
of  the  two  houfes  to  the  militia,  the  firft:  ground  of  the 
quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  ufurpation,  was  never 
cxprefsly  refigned  by  this  parliament.  They  made  all 
grants  of  money  with  a  very  fparing  hand.  Great  arrears 
being  due  by  the  protector,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  the 
navy-office,  and  every  branch  of  fervice  j  this  whole  debt 
they  threw  upon  the  crown,  without  efiablifhing  funds 
fuiheient  for  its  payment.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  jea- 
lous care  exprefled  by  the  parliament,  there  prevails  a 
itory,  that  Popham,  having  founded  the  diipofition  of  the 
members,  undertook  to  the  carl  of  Southampton  to  pro- 
cure, during  the  king's  life,  a  grant  of  two  millions  a-year 
land  tax  ;  a  fum  which,  added  to  the  cuftoms  and  excife, 
would  for  ever  have  rendered  this  prince  independent  of 
his  people.  Southampton,  it  is  faid,  merely  from  his  af- 
fection to  the  king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  offer;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  chancel- 
lor, that  he  was  made  feniible  of  its  pernicious  tendency. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fuch  an  offer  might  have  been 
made,  and  been  hearkened  to  ;  but  it  is  no-wife  provable 
that  all  the  intcreft  of  the  court  would  ever,  with  this 
houfe  of  commons,  have  been  able  to  make  it  effectual. 

*  Journals,  vol.  viii.  p.  24. 
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Clarendon  fhowed  his  prudence,  no  lefs  than  his  integri-     CH  A  P. 
ty,  in  entirely  rejecting  it.  LXill. 

The  chancellor,  from  the  fame  principles  of  conduct,  L/'^YXJ 
haftened  to  difband  the  army.  When  the  king  reviewed  1^00. 
thefe  veteran  troops,  he  was  {truck  with  their  beauty,  or- 
der, dicipline,  and  martial  appearance ;  and  being  fenfi- 
ble,  that  regular  forces  are  moft  neceilary  implements  of 
royalty,  he  exprefled  a  defire  of  finding  expedients  (till  to 
retain  them.  But  his  wife  minifter  fet  before  htm  the  dan- 
gerous fpirit  by  which  thcfe  troops  were  actuated,  their 
enthufiaftic  genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  ; 
and  he  convinced  the  king,  that,  till  they  were  difbanded, 
lie  never  could  efteem  himfelf  fecurely  eftablilhcd  on  his 
throne.  No  more  troops  were  retained  than  a  few  guards 
and  garrifons,  about  icoo  horfe,  and  4000  foot.  This 
was  the  firft  appearance,  under  the  monarchy,  of  a  regu- 
lar itandingarmyin  this  ifland.  Lord  Mordaunt  faid,  that 
the  king,  being  po defied  of  that  force,  might  now  look 
upon  himfelf  as  the  moft  confiderable  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land.* The  fortifications  of  Glocefter,  Taunton,  and  other 
towns,  which  had  ma.de  refiftance  to  the  king  during  the 
civil  wars,  were  demolifhed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wifdom  and  juftice 
in  the  ofTice  of  chancellor :  All  the  counfels,  which  he 
gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote  the  intereft  of 
prince  and  people.  Charles,  accullomed  in  his  exile  to 
pay  entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  this  faithful  fer- 
vant,  continued  ftill  to  fubmit  to  his  direction  ;  and  for 
fome  time  no  minHter  was  ever  poflefTed  of  more  abfolute 
authority.  He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the  royalifts, 
and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With  the  oppo- 
fite  party,  he  endeavoured  to  preferve  inviolate  all  the 
king's  engagements :  He  kept  an  exa£t  regiiter  of  the 
promifes  which  had  been  made  for  any  fervice,  and  he 
employed  all  his  induftry  to  fulfil  them.  This  good  mini- 
fter was  now  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family.  His  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Hyde,  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  fine  accomplish- 
ments, had  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the  addrefles  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and,  under  promife  of  marriage,  had 
fecretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  pregnancy  appeared 
foon  after  the  reiteration  ;  and  though  many  endeavour- 
ed to  difiuadc  the  king  from  confenting  to  fo  an  une- 
qual an  alliance,  Charles,  in  pity  to  his  friend  and  mini- 

*  King  James's  Memoirs.  This  prince  fays,  that  Venner's  infurrco 
tion  furmfheu  a  rcafon  or  pretence  for  keeping  up  the  guards,  which 
were  intended  at  firft  to  have  Ken  difbanded  with  the  reft  of  the  army. 
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fter,  who  had  been  ignorant  of  thefe  engagements,  per- 
mitted his  brother  to  marry  her*.  Clarendon  expreffed 
great  uneafinefs  at  the  honour  which  he  had  obtained;  and 
faid,  that,  by  being  elevated  fo  much  above  his  rank,  he 
thence  dreaded  a  more  fudden  downfal. 

Most  circumftances  of  Clarendon's  adminiftration  have 
met  with  applaufe  :  His  maxims  alone  in  the  conduct  of 
ecclefiaflical  politics  have  by  many  been  deemed  the  effect 
of  prejudices  narrow  and  bigoted.  Had  the  jealoufy  of 
royal  power  prevailed  fo  far  with  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, as  to  make  them  reftore  the  king  with  flrict  limita- 
tions, there  is  no  queftion  but  the  eitabiifhment  of  prefby- 
terian  difcipline  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  mod 
rigidly  infilled  on.  Not  only  that  form  of  ecclefiaflicai 
government  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  to  royal 
power  :  It  was  iikewife,  on  its  own  account,  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  fuited  their 
religious  principles.  But  as  the  impatience  of  the  people, 
the  danger  of  delay,  the  general  difguft  towards  faction, 
and  the  authority  of  Monk,  had  prevailed  over  that  jealous 
project  of  limitations,  the  full  fettl^ment  of  the  hierarchy, 
together  with  the  monarchy,  was  a  neceflary,  and  infalli- 
ble confequence.  All  the  royalifls  were  zealous  for  that 
mode  of  religion  ;  the  merits  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  to- 
wards the  king*  as  well  as  their  fufterings  on  that  account, 
had  been  great ;  the  laws  which  eflablifhed  bifhops  and 
the  liturgy  were  as  yet  unrepealed  by  legal  authority  ;  and 
any  attempt  of  the  parliament,  by  new  acts,  to  give  the 
fuperiority  to  prefbyterianifm,  had  been  fufficient  to  in- 
volve the  nation  again  in  blood  andconfufion.  Moved  by 
thefe  views,  the  commons  had  wifely  poftponed  the  ex- 
amination of  all  religious  controverfy,  and  had  left  the 
fettlement  of  the  church  to  the  king  and  to  the  ancient 
laws. 

The  king  at  firfl  ufed  great  moderation  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  Nine  bifhops  Hill  remained  alive  ;  and 
thefe  were  immediately  reftored  to  their  fees :  All  the 
ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings  :  The  liturgy,  a  form 
of  worfhip  decent  and  not  without  beauty,  was  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  churches :  But,  at  the  fame  time,  a  decla- 
ration was  ifiued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to  the 
prefbyterians,  and  preferve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neu- 
trality!. In  tn*s  declaration,  the  king  promifed  that  he 
would  provide  fuftragan  bifhops  for  the  larger  diocefes  ; 
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thatthe  prelates  fhould,  all  of  them,  be  regular  and  conftant 
preachers  ;  that  they  fhould  not  confer  ordination,  or  ex- 
ercife  any  jurifdiction,  without  the  advice  and  affiltance 
of  prefbyters,  chofen  by  the  diocefe  ;  that  luch  alterations 
fhould  he  made  in  the  liturgy  as  would  render  it  totally 
unexceptionable  ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ufe  of  that 
mode  of  worfhip  fhould  not  be  impofed  on  fuch  as  were 
unwilling  to  receive  it;  and  that  the  furplice,  the  crofs  in 
baptifm,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  fhould  not  be 
rigidly  infifted  on.  This  declaration  was  iflued  by  the 
kingasheadof  thechurch  ;  and  he  plainly  aflumed,in  many 
parts  of  it,  a  legifhtive  authority  in  ecclefiaftical  matters- 
But  the  Englifh  government,  thotfgh  more  exactly  defined 
by  late  contefts,  was  not  as  yet  reduced,  in  every  particu- 
lar, to  the  ftricl  limits  of  law.  And  if  ever  prerogative 
was  juftifially  employed,  it  feemed  to  be  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  when  all  parts  of  the  date  were  torn  with  paft 
convulfions,  and  required  the  moderating  hand  of  the 
chief  magiftrate  to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  thefe  appearances  of  neutrality  were  main- 
tained, and  a  mitigated  epifcopacy  only  feemed  to  be  infif- 
ted on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  miniftry  always 
to  preferve  like  regard  to  the  prefbyteriaris.  The  madnefs 
of  the  fifth  monarchy-men  afforded  them  a  pretence  for 
departing  from  it.  Venner,  a  defperate  enthufiaft,  who 
had  often  confpired  againft  Cromwel,  having,  by  his  zea- 
lous lectures,  inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  that  of 
his  followers,  iflued  forth  at  their  head  in  the  ftreets  of 
London.  They  were  to  the  number  of  fixty,  completely 
armed,  believed  them felves  invulnerable  and  invincible> 
•uid  firtrly  expected  the  fame  fuccefs  which  had  attend- 
ed Gideon    and  other   heroes  of   the   Old    Teftament. 
Every  one  at  firft  fled  before  them.  One  unhappy  man, 
who,  being  queflioned,  faid,  "  He  was  for  God  and  king 
Charles,"  was  inftantly  murdered    by  them.  They  went 
triumphantly  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  everywhere  proclaim- 
ing king  Jefus,  who,  they  faid,  was  their  invifible  leader. 
At  length  the  magiftrates,  having  afl'embled  fome  train- 
bands, made  an  attack  upon  them.  They  defended  them- 
felres  with  order,  as  well  as  valour  j  and,  after  killing  ma- 
ny of  the  aflailants,  they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Cane- 
Wood,  nearHampftead.  Next  morning  they  were  chafed 
thence  by  a  d.'-tachmerit  of  the  guards  ;  but  they  ventured 
again  to  invade  the  city,  which  was  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  After  committing  great  diforder,  and  traver- 
fing  almoft  every  ftreet  of  that  immenfe  capital,  they  re- 
aired  into  a  houfe,  which  they  were  fcfolute  to  defend  to 
Vol,  V.  G  g  g 
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the  laft  extremity.  Being  furrounded,  and  the  houfe  un- 
tiled, they  were  fired  upon  from  every  fide  j  and  they  fliil 
refufed  quarter.  The  people  ruihed  in  upon  them,  and 
feized  the  few  who  were  alive.  Thefe  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  ;  and  to  the  laft,  they  perfifted  in 
affirming,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  it  was  the  Lord  that 
had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  miniftry  took  occafion,  from  this 
infurreftion,  to  infer  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  the  prefbyte- 
rians,  and  of  all  the  fectaries :  But  the  madnefs  of  the  at- 
tempt fuffkiently  proved,  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by 
no  concert,  and  never  could  have  proved  dangerous.  The 
well  known  hatred,  too,  which  prevailed  between  the 
prefbyterians  and  the  other  feels,  fhould  have  removed  the 
former  from  all  fufpicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the  enter- 
prife.  But  as  a  pretence  was  wanted,  befides  their  old  de- 
merits, for  juftifying  the  intended  rigours  againft  all  of 
them,  thisreafon,  however  (light,  was  greedily  laid  hold  of. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  haftened  with  ftill  quicker  fteps 
than  thofe  in  England  towards  a  fettlement  and  a  compli- 
ance with  the  king.  It  was  deliberated  in  the  Englifh 
council,  whether  that  nation  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  li- 
berty, or  whether  the  forts  erected  by  Cromwel  fhould 
not  ftill  be  upheld,  in  order  to  curb  the  mutinous  fpirit  by 
which  the  Scots  in  all  ages  had  been  fo  much  governed. 
Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter  to  the  re- 
iteration, had  been  detained  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  had 
confiderable  influence  with  the  king  j  and  he  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  this  violent  meafure.  He  reprefented,  that  it  was  the 
loyalty  of  the  Scottifh  nation  which  hadiengaged  them  in  an 
oppofition  to  the  Englifh  rebels  ;  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  calamities  into  which,  on  thai  account,  they  had  fal- 
len, would  be  regarded  as  the  hfgheft  injuftice  and  ingra- 
titude :  That  the  fpirit  of  that  people  was  now  fully  fub- 
dued  by  the  fervitude  under  which  the  ufurpers  had  fo  long 
held  them,  and  would  of  itfelf  yield  to  any  reafonable 
compliance  with  their  legal  fovereign,  if  by  this  means, 
they  recovered  their  liberty  and  independence  :  That  the 
attachment  of  the  Scots  towards  the  king,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  native  prince,  was  naturally  much  ftrongef 
than  that  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  would  afford  him  a  fure  re- 
fource,  in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  among  the  latter  :  That 
republican  principles  had  long  been,  and  ftill  were,  very 
prevalent  with  his  fouthern  fubjedts,  and  might  again  me- 
nace the  throne  with  new  tumults  and  refiftance  :  That 
the  time  would  probably  come,  when  the  king,  inilead  of 
defuing  to  fee  Englifh  garrifons  in  Scotland,  would  be  bee- 
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ter  pleafed  to  have  Scottifh  garrifons  in  England,  who* 
fupported  by  Englifh  pay,  would  be  fend  to  curb  the  fe~ 
ditious  genius  of  that  opulent  nation  :  and  tlxat  a  people> 
fuch  as  the  Scots,  governed  by  a  few  nobility,  would  more 
eafily  be  reduced  to  fubmiffion  under  monarchy,  than  one 
like  the  Englifh,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fprrit  of 
democratical  equality. 

Thesr  views  induced  the  king  to  difband  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  and  to  vaze  all  the  forts  which  had  been  erec- 
ted. General  Middleton,  created  earl  of  that  name,  was 
fent  commiflioner  to  the  parliament,  which  was  fummon- 
cd.  A  very  compliant  fpirit  was  there  discovered  in  all  or- 
ders of  men.  The  commiffioner  had  even  fufficient  influ- 
ence to  obtain  an  act,  annulling  at  once,  all  laws  which 
had  pafTed  fince  the  year  1633,  on  pretext  of  the  violence 
which,  during  that  time,  had  been  employed  againft  the 
king  and  his  father,  in  order  to  procure  their  aflent  to 
thefe  ftatutes.  This  was  a  very  large,  if  net  an  unexam- 
pled conceffion  ;  and,  together  with  many  dangerous  li- 
mitations, overthrew  fome  ufeful  barriers  which  had  been 
erected  to  the  conftitution.  But  the  tide  was  now  running 
ltrongly  towards  monarchy ;  and  the  Scottifh  nation 
plainly  difcovered,  that  their  pad  refinance  had  proceeded 
more  from  the  turbulence  of  their  ariftocracy,  and  the  bi- 
gotry of  their  ecclefiaftics,  than  from  any  fixed  paihon  to- 
wards civil  liberty.  The  lords  of  articles  were  reftored, 
with  fome  other  brandies  of  prerogative  ;  and  royal  autho- 
rity, fortified  with  more  plaufible  claims  and  pretences, 
was  in  its  full  extent,  re-elbablifhed  in  that  kingdom. 

Tme  prelacy  likewife,  by  the  abrogating  of  every  Itatute 
enacted  in  favour  of  prefbytery,  was  thereby  tacitly  reftor- 

! ;  and  the  king  deliberated  what  ufe  he  ihould  make  of 
this  conceffion.  Lauderdale,  who  at  bottom  was  a  paffion- 
ate  zealot  againft  epifcopacy,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him 
that  the  Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite  point  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  government,  would,  in  every  other  demand,  be 
entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles,  though  he  had 
no  fuch  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had  influenced  his  father 
and  grand-father,  had  fuffered  fuch  indignities  from  the 
Scottifh  prefbyterians,  that  he  ever  after  bore  them  a  hear- 
ty averfion.  He  faid  to  Lauderdale,  that  prcibyterianifm, 
he  thought,  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman  ;  and  he 
could  not  content  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland. 
Middleton  too  and  his  other  minifters  perfuaded  him,  that 
the  nation  in  general  was  fo  difgufted  with  the  violence 
and  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  that  any  alteration  06 
church  government  would  be  univerfally  grateful.  Anu\ 
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P  H  A  P.    Clarendon,  as  well  as  Ormond,  dreading  that  the  prefbyte- 
LXIII.      rian  feci,  if  legally  eftabliflied  in  Scotland,  would  acquire 

VJ^-v^-.^  authority  in  England  and  Ireland,  feconded  the  applica- 
i«66i.  tjon  0f  thefe  minifters.  The  refolution  was  therefore  tak- 
en to  reftore  prelacy  •,  a  meafure  afterwards  attended  with 
many  and  great  inconveniencies  :  But  whether  in  this  re- 
folution Charles  chofe  not  the  lcffer  evil,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine.  Sharp,  who  had  been  commiilioned  by  the 
prefbyterians  in  Scotland  to  manage  their  interests  with 
the  king,  was  perfuaded  to  abandon  that  party ;  and,  as  a 
reward  for  his  compliance,  was  created  archbifhop  of  St- 
Andrews.  The  conduct  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was  chief- 
ly entrufted  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was  efteemed  a  traitor  and 
a  renegade  by  his  old  friends,  he  became  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  from  the  violence  of  his  conduct,  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  them. 

Charles  had  not  promifed  to  Scotland  any  fuch  indem- 
nity as  he  had  enfured  to  England  by  the  declaration  of 
Breda  :  and  it  was  deemed  more  political  for  him  to  hold 
over  men's  heads,  for  fome  time,  the  terror  of  punifhment 
till  they  fhould  have  made  the  requifite  compliances  with 
the  new  government.  Though  neither  the  king's  temper 
nor  plan  of  administration  led  him  to  fevericy,  fome  ex- 
amples, after  fuch  a  bloody  and  triumphant  rebellion, 
feemed  neceffary ;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one 
Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  victims.  Two  a£ts  of  in- 
demnity, one  paffed  by  the  late  king  in  1 64 1 ,  another  by 
theprefent  in  165  1,  formed,  it  was  thought,  invincible  ob- 
stacles to  the  punifhment  of  Argyle ;  z  id  barred  all  inqui- 
ry into  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  might  juftly  be  re- 
garded as  the  moft  exceptionable.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with  the  ufurpation;  a  crime 
common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation,  and  fuch  a  one  as 
the  moft  loyal  and  affectionate  fubject  might  frequently 
by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit.  To  make  this  compli- 
ance appear  the  more  voluntary  and  hearty,  there  were 
produced  in  court,  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Alber- 
rnarle,  while  that  general  commanded  in  Scotland,  and 
which  contained  expreffions  of  the  moft  cordial  attach- 
ment to  the  eftabliflied  government.  But  befides  the  ge- 
neral indignation  excited  by  Albermale's  difcovery  of  this 
private  correfpondence,  men  thought,  that  even  the  higheft 
demonstrations  of  affection  might,  during  jealous  times, 
be  exacted  as  a  neceffary  mark  of  compliance  from  a  per- 
fon  of  fuch  diftindtion  as  Argyle,  and  could  not,  by  any 
equitable  conftrudtion,  imply  the  crime  of  treafon.  The 
parliament,  however,  fcrupled  not  to  pafs  fentcnce  upon 
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him  ;  and  he  died  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  As 
he  was  u.iiveriully  known  to  have  been  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  of  the  paft  diforders  and  civil  wars,  the  irregularity 
of  his  fentence,  and  feveral  iniquitous  circumflances  in  the 
method  of  conducting  his  trial,  feemed,  on  that  account, 
to  admit  of  fome  apology.  Lord  Lome,  fon  of  Argyle, 
having  ever  preferved  his  loyalty,  obtained  a  gift  of  the 
forfeiture.  Guthry  was  a  feditious  preacher,  and  had  per- 
fonally  affronted  the  king  :  His  punifhment  gave  furprife 
to  no  body.  Sir  Archibald  Johnflone  of  Warrifton  was 
attainted  and  fled  j  but  was  feized  in  France  about  two 
years  after,  brought  over  and  executed.  He  had  been  ve- 
ry aclivc  during  all  the  late  diforders,  and  was  even  fuf- 
pccled  of  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Englifli  regi- 
cides. 

Besides  thefc  inftances  of  compliances  in  the  Scottifh 
parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king, 
of  40,000  pounds  a-year,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  excife. 
A  fmall  force  was  purpofed  to  be  maintained  by  this  re- 
venue, in  order  to  prevent  like  confufions  with  thofe  to 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  hitherto  expofed.  An  a£t  was 
alio  palled,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and  its  ob- 
ligation void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  diftincYions  feemed  to  be  abolifh- 
cd  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles'  administration. 
Cavalier  and  Round-head  were  heard  of  no  more  :  All 
men  feemed  to  concur  in  fubmitting  to  the  king's  lawful 
prerogatives,  and  in  cheriihing  the  juft  privileges  of  the 
people  and  of  parliament.  Theological  controverfy  alone 
(till  fubfifled,  and  kept  alive  fome  fparks  of  that  flame 
which  had  thrown  the  nation  into  combuftion.  While  ca- 
tholics, independents  and  other  fectaries,  were  content 
with  entertaining  fome  profpet~f,  of  toleration  ;  prelacy 
and  prefbytery  ftruggled  for  the  fuperiority,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  both  parties  kept  them  in  agitation.  A  con- 
ferrence  was  held  in  the  Savoy  between  twelye  bifhops 
and  twelve  leaders  among  the  prefbyterian  minillers,  with 
an  intention,  at  lead  on  pretence,  of  bringing  about  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties.  The  furplice,  the  crofs 
in  baptifm,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  the  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jefus,  were  anew  canvaiTed ;  and  the  igno- 
rant multitude  were  in  hopes  that  fo  many  men  of  gravity 
and  learning  could  not  fail,  after  deliberate  argumenta- 
tion, to  agree  in  all  points  of  controverfy :  They  were  fup- 
prifed  to  fee  them  feparate  more  inflamed  than  ever,  and 
more  confirmed  in  their  feveral  prejudices.  To  enter  into 
particulars  would  be  fuperfluous,  Difputes  concerning  re- 
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CHAP,     ligious  forms  are,  in  themfelves,  the  mod  frivolous  of  any  -, 
.L  Alii,      and  merit  attention  only  fo  far  as  they  have  influence  on 
■L^VXJ     the  peace  and  order  of  civil  fociety. 

1661.  rpHE  king's  declaration  had  promifcd,  that  fome  en- 

deavours fhould  be  ufed  to  effect  a  comprehenfion  of  botli 
parties ;  and  Charles's  own  indifference  with  regard  to  all 
Arguments    ^ucn  °iueftions  feemed  a  favourable  circumftance  for  the 
lot  and  a-      execution  of  that  project.  The  partifans  of  a  comprehen- 
gamit  a  fion  faici,  that  the  prefbyterians,  as  well  as  the  prelatifts, 

h«nti^B*  having  felt  by  experience  the  fatal  effects  of  obftinacy  and 
violence,  were  now  well  difpofed  towards  an  amicable 
agreement :  That  the  bifhops  by  relinquifhing  fome  part 
of  their  authority,  and  difpenfing  with  the  mofl  excep- 
tionable ceremonies,  would  fo  gratify  their  adverfaries  as 
to  obtain  their  cordial  and  affectionate  compliance,  and 
unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith  and  one  worfhip  : 
That  by  obftinately  infilling  on  forms,  in  themfelves  in- 
fignificant,  an  air  of  importance  was  beftowed  on  them, 
and  men  were  taught  to  continue  equally  obdinate  in  re- 
jecting them  :  That  the  prefbyterian  clergy  would  go 
every  reafonable  length,  rather  than,  by  parting  with  their 
livings,  expofe  themfelves  to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  at  beft  of 
dependence  :  and  that  if  their  pride  were  flattered  by  fome 
feeming  alterations,  and  a  pretence  given  them  for  affirm- 
ing that  they  had  not  abandoned  their  former  principles, 
nothing  farther  was  wanting  to  produce  a  thorough  union 
between  thofe  two  parties,  which  comprehended  the  bulk 
pf  the  nation. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difference 
between  religious  feels  was  founded,  not  on  principle, 
but  on  paffion ;  and  till  the  irregular  affections  of  men 
could  be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect,  by  compli- 
ances, to  obtain  a  perfect  unanimity  and  comprehenfion  : 
That  the  more  infignificant  the  objects  of  difpute  appear- 
ed, with  the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred,  that  the 
real  ground  cf  difjenfion  was  different  from  that  which  was 
univerfally  pretended  :  That  the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride 
of  argumentation,  the  pleafure  of  making  profelytes,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  contradiction,  would  for  ever  give  rife  to 
fects  and  difputes  ;  nor  was  it  pofiible  that  fuch  a  fource 
ofdiflenfion  could  ever,  by  any  concefiions,  be  entirely 
exhaufted  :  That  the  church,  by  departing  from  ancient 
practices  and  principles,  would  tacitly  acknowledge  her- 
felf  guilty  cf  error,  and  lofe  that  reverence,  fo  requifitc 
for  prefervingthe  attachment  of  the  multitude  :  And  that 
if  the  prefent  concefiions  (which  was  more  than  probable) 
(hould  prove  ineffectual,  greater  mufl  (till  be  made  j  and 
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m  the  iflue,  difcipline  would  bedefpoiled  of  all  its  autho- 
rity, and  worfhip  of  all  its  decency,  without  obtaining 
that  end  which  had  been  fo  fondly  fought  for  by  thefe 
dangerous  indulgences. 

The  miniftry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter  arguments ;  and  were  the  more  confirmed  in 
that  intention  by  the  difpofition,  which  appeared  in  the 
parliament  lately  afiembled.  The  royalifts  and  zealous 
churchmen  were  at  prefent  the  popular  party  in  the  na- 
tion, and,  feconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  court,  had  pre- 
vailed in  moll  ele£tion$.  Not  more  than  fifty-fix  members 
of  the  prefbyteiian  party  had  obtained  feats  in  the  lower 
houfe  *  ;  and  thefe  were  not  able  either  to  oppofe  or  re- 
tard the  meafures  of  the  majority.  Monarchy,  therefore, 
arul  epifcopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power  and 
Splendour  as  they  had  lately  fuffered  mifery  and  depreffion. 
Sir  Edward  Turner  was  chofen  fpeaker. 

An  act  was  palled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfon 
and  government.  To  intend  or  devile  the  king's  imprifon- 
ment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  deposition,  or  levy  war  againft 
him  was  declared,  during  the  life -time  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jelly,  to  be  high  treafon.  To  affirm  him  to  be  a  papift  or 
heretic,  or  to  endeavour  by  fpeech  or  writing  to  alienate 
his  fubjects'  affections  from  him;  thefe  offences  were  made 
f'ufficient  to  incapacitate  the  perfon  guilty  from  holding 
any  employment  in  church  or  Hate.  To  maintain  that  the 
long  parliament  is  not  diffolved,  or  that  either  or  both 
houfes,  without  the  king,  are  poffeffed  of  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  that  the  covenant  is  binding  ;  was  made  punifh- 
able  by  the  penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itfelf,  together  with  the  act  for  erecting 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  that  for  fubferibing  the  engage- 
ment, and  that  for  declaring  England  a  common- 
wealth, were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman.  The  people  affifted  with  great  alaci'ity  on  this 
occafion. 

The  abufes  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  attended  with  the  woxft  confequences ;  and  to  pre- 
vent fuch  irregular  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  enac- 
ted, that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  fhculd  be  fixed  to 
any  petition,  unlefs  with  the  fanction  of  three  juflices, 
or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  ;  and  that  no  petition 
fhould  be  prefented  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  by  above 
ren  perfons.  The  penalty  annexed  to  a  tranfgreffioii  of  this 
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CjH  A  P.    law,  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  three  months 
LXIII.      imprifonment. 

L/~\,~\J  ^  The  bifhops,  though  reftored  to  their  fpiritual  autho- 
BifliopI'  Tlty>  were  ^  excluded  from  parliament  by  the  law  which 
feats reftor-  tne  late  king  had  palTed  immediately  before  the  corn- 
ed- mencement  of  the  civil  diforders.  Great  violence,  both 
againft  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  been  employ- 
ed in  paffing  this  law;  and  on  that  account  alone,  the 
partizans  of  the  church  were  provided  with  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  repealing  it.  Charles  expreffed  much  fatif- 
la&ion,  when  he  gave  his  affent  to  the  a£t  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  church,  was  interefted  in  reftoring  their  pre- 
lates to  their  former  dignity.  But  thofe,  who  deemed 
every  acquifition  of  the  prince  a  detriment  to  the  people, 
were  apt  to  complain  of  this  inftance  of  complaifance  in 
the  parliament, 
aoth  Nov.  After  an  adjournment  of  fome  months,  the  parlia-< 
ment  was  again  affembled,  and  proceeded  in  the  fame 
fpirit  as  before.  They  difcovered  no  defign  of  reftoring, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  antient  prerogative  of  the  crown  ; 
They  were  only  anxious  to  repair  all  thofe  breaches,  which 
had  been  made,  not  by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by  the  fury 
of  faction  and  civil  war.  The  power  of  the  fword  had, 
in  all  ages,  been  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  and 
though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative,  every  parlia- 
ment, till  the  laft  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  willing- 
ly fubmitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient,  and  therefore 
more  facred,  than  that  of  any  pofitive  ftatute.  It  was 
now  thought  proper  folemnly  to  relinquifh  the  violent 
pretenfions  of  that  parliament,  and  to  acknowledge,  that 
neither  one  houfe,  nor  both  houfes,  independent  of  the 
king,  were  poflefTed  of  any  military  authority.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  ftatute  went  fo  far  as  to  renounce  all  right 
even  of  defenfive  arms  againft  the  king  •,  and  much  obfer- 
vation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a  conceflion  efteemed 
fo  lingular.  Were  thefe  terms  taken  in  their  full  literal 
fenfe,  they  imply  a  total  renunciation  of  limitations  to 
monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the  fubje£l,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  For  as  no  rights  can 
fubfift  without  fome  remedy,  ftill  lefs  rights  expofed  to  fo 
much  invafion  from  tyranny,  or  even  from  ambition ;  if 
iubje&s  muft  never  refill,  it  follows,  that  every  prince, 
without  any  effort,  policy,  or  violence,  is  at  once  rendered 
abfolute  and  uncontrollable :  The  fovereign  needs  only 
iflue  an  edic"l,  abolifhing  every  authority'but  his  own ;  and 
all  liberty,  from  that  moment,  is  in  effect  annihilated. 
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£>ut  this  meaning  it  were  abfurcl  to  impute  to  the  prefent 
parliament,  who,  though  zealous  royaliits,  fhowed  in  their 
meafures,  that  they  had  not  caft  off  all  regard  to  national 
privileges.  They  were  probably  fcnfibje,  that  to  fuppofe 
in  the  fovereign  any  fuch  invafion  of  public  liberty  is  en- 
tirely unconstitutional ;  and  that  therefore  exprefsly  to 
referve,  upon  that  event,  any  right  of  refidence  in  the 
Subject,  mud  be  liable  to  the  fame  objection.  They 
had  feen  that  the  long  parliament,  under  colour  of  de- 
fence, had  begun  a  violent  attack  upon  kingly  power ; 
and,  after  involving  the  kingdom  in  blood,  had  final- 
ly loft  that  liberty  for  which  they  had  fo  imprudently 
contended.  They  thought,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
it  was  no  longer  poflible,  after  fuch  public  and  fuch 
exorbitant  pretenfions,  to  perfevere  in  that  prudent  Si- 
lence hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ;  and  that  it  was 
neceflary,  by  fome  pofitive  declaration,  to  bar  the  re- 
turn of  like  inconveniences.  When  they  excluded,  there- 
fore, the  right  of  defence,  they  fuppofed,  that  the  con- 
stitution remaining  firm  upon  its  bafis,  there  never  really 
could  be  an  attack  made  by  the  fovereign.  If  fuch  an  at- 
tack was  at  any  time  made,  the  necefTity  was  then  ex- 
treme :  And  the  cafe  of  extreme  and  violent  neceffity,  no 
laws,  they  thought,  could  comprehend ;  becaufe  to  fuch 
a  neceflky  no  laws  could  beforehand  point  out  a  proper 
remedy. 

The  other  meafures  of  this  parliament  Still  disco- 
vered a  more  anxious  care  to  guard  againft  rebellion  in 
the  Subject  than  encroachments  in  the  crown  :  The  recent 
evels  of  civil  war  and  ufurpation  had  naturally  increafed 
the  fpirit  of  fubmiSIion  to  the  monarch,  and  had  thrown 
the  nation  into  that  dangerous  extreme.  During  the  vio- 
lent and  jealous  government  of  the  parliament  and  of  the 
protectors,  all  magistrates,  liable  to  fufpicion,  had  been 
expelled  the  corporations;  and  none  hadbeen admitted, who 
gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling  powers,  or  who 
refuted  ta  fubferibe  the  covenant.  To  leave  all  authority 
in  fuch  hands  feemed  dangerous  •,  and  the  parliament, 
therefore,  empowered  the  king  to  appoint  commiffioners 
for  regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  magif- 
trates  as  either  intruded  rhem Selves  by  violence,  or  pro- 
feflcd  principles  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  civil  and 
cccleSialtical.  It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  all  magistrates 
Should  difclaim  the  obligation  of  the  covenant,  and  Should 
declare,  both  their  belief,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  refift  the  king,  and  their  abr 
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horrence  of  the  traiterous  pofition  of  taking  arms  by  the 
king's  authority  againit  his  perfon,  or  againft  thofe  who 
were  commifHoned  by  him. 

The  care  of  the  church  was  no  lefs  attended  to  by  this 
parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy  7  and  the  bill  of  uni- 
formity was  a  pledge  of  their  fincere  attachment  to  the 
epifcopal  hierarchy,  and  of  their  antipathy  to  prefbyteri- 
anifm.  Different  parties,  however,  concurred  in  promot- 
ing this  bill,  which  contained  many  fevere  claufes.  The 
independents  and  other  fedtaries,  enraged  to  find  all  their 
fchemes  fubverted  by  the  prefbyterians,  who  had  once 
been  their  affbciates,  exerted  themfelves  to  difappoint  that 
party  of  the*  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which,  from  their 
recent  merits  in  promoting  the  reftoration,  they  thought 
themfelves  juftly  entitled.  By  the  prefbyterians,  faid  they, 
the  war  was  railed  :  By  them  was  the  populace  firft  incit- 
ed to  tumults  :  By  their  »zeal,  intereft,  and  riches,  were 
the  armies  fupported  :  By  their  force  was  the  king  fubdu- 
ed  :  And  if,  in  the  fequel,  they  protefted  againft  thofe 
extrema  violences,  committed  on  his  perfon  by  the  mili- 
tary leaders,  their  opposition  came  too  late,  after  having 
fupplied  thefe  ufurpers  with  the  power  and  the  pretences, 
by  which  they  maintained  their  fanguinary  meafures.  They 
had  indeed  concurred  with  the  royalifts  in  calling  the  king: 
But  ought  they  to  be  efteemed,  on  that  account,  more 
affectionate  to  the  royal  caufe  ?  Rage  and  animofity,  from 
difappointed  ambition,  were  plainly  their  fole  motives  ; 
and  if  the  king  fhould  now  be  fo  imprudent  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  by  any  particular  indulgences,  he  would  foon 
experience  from  them  the  fame  hatred  and  oppofition 
which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to  his  father. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  intereft  in  the 
nation,  were  a  confiderable  party  at  court ;  and  from  their 
fervicesand  fufferings  during  the  civil  wars,  it  feemed  but 
juft  to  bear  them  fome  favour  and  regard.  Thefe  reli- 
gionifts  dreaded  an  entire  union  among  the  proteftants. 
Were  they  the  fole  nonconformifls  in  the  nation,  the  fe-^ 
vere  execution  of  penal  laws  upon  their  fe£t  feemed  an 
Infallible  confequence  ;  and  they  ufed,  therefore,  all  their 
intereft  to  pufh  matters  to  extremity  againft  the  prefbyte- 
rians, who  had  formerly  been  their  molt  fevere  opprefTcrs, 
and  whom  they  now  expected  for  their  companions  in 
affliction.  The  earl  of  Briftol,  who,  from  conviction,  or 
intereft,  or  levity ,-or  complaifance  for  the  company  with 
whom  he  lived,  had  changed  his  religion  during  the  king's 
exile,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of /this  party. 
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The  church  party  had,  during  fo  many  years,  Suffered  CHAP, 
luch  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  Sectaries' of  every  LXIII. 
denomination,  that  no  moderation,  much  lefs  deference,  v-^-v>-/ 
was  on  this  occafion  to  be  expected  in  the  ecclefiaftics.  l66i- 
Even  the  laity  of  that  communion  feemed  now  difpofed 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  ufual 
mcafures  of  party  jultice.  This  fe£t  or  faction  (for  it  par- 
took of  both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies againft  the  government ;  crimes  which,  without 
any  apparent  reafon,  they  imputed  to  their  aciverfaries. 
And  inftead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  communion,  in  or- 
der to  comprehend  the  prefbyterians,  they  gladly  laid  hold 
of  the  prejudices,  which  prevailed  among  that  feci:,  in  or- 
der to  eject  them  from  their  livings.  By  the  bill  of  uni- 
formity it  was  required  that  every  clergyman  fhould  be  re- 
ordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received  epifcopal  ordina- 
tion ;  fhould  declare  his  alTent  to  every  thing  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  fhould  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience;  mould  abjure  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant ;  and  fhould  renounce  the  principle  of  taking 
arms,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  againft  the  king. 

This  bill  reinftated  the  church  in  the  fame  condition 
in  which  it  ftood  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars ;  and  as  the  old  perfccutir.g  laws  of  Elizabeth  ftill 
fubfifled  in  their  full  rigour,  and  new  claufes  of  a  like  na- 
ture were  now  enacted,  all  the  king's  promifes  of  tolera- 
tion and  of  indulgence  to  tender  confciences  were  thereby 
eluded  and  broken.  It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his  declaration 
from  Breda,  had  exprefTed  his  intention  of  regulating  that 
indulgence  by  the  advice  and  authority  or  parliament :  But 
this  limitation  could  never  reafonably  be  extended  to  a  total 
infringement  and  violation  of  his  engagements.  However, 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  king  did  not  voluntarily  concur  With 
this  violent  meafure,  and  that  the  zeal  of  Clarendon  and 
of  the  church  party  among  the  commons,  feconded  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was  the  chief  caufe  wh  ch  ex- 
torted his  confent. 

The  royalifts,  who  now  predominated,  were  very  rea- 
dy to  Signalize  their  victory,  by  eltablifhing  thofe  high 
principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonists  had  con- 
troverted :  But  when  any  real  power  or  revenue  was  de- 
manded for  the  crown,  they  were  neither  fo  forward  nor 
fo  liberal  in  their  concciTions  as  the  king  would  gladly  have 
wilhed.  Though  the  parliament  pa'.Ild  laws  for  regulating 
the  navy,  they  took  no  notice  01  the  army  ;  and  declined 
giving  their  fan£tion  to  this  dangerous  innovation.  The 
king's  debts  were  become  intolerable;  and  the  commons 
were  at  laft  constrained  to  vote  him  an  extraordinary  fup. 
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ply  of  i,2oo?ooo  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  eighteen  month- 
ly afleflinents.  But  bt fides  that  this  fupply  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  occafion,  the  king  was  obliged  eameftly  to 
folicit  the  commons,  before  he  could  obtain  it ;  and,  in 
order  to  conyincc  the  houfe  of  its  abfolute  neceiTity,  he  de- 
fired  them  to  examine  flri&ly  into  all  his  receipts  and  dif- 
burfements.  Finding  likewife  upon  inquiry,  that  the  feve- 
ral  branches  of  revenue  fell  much  ihort  of  the  fums  expect- 
ed, they  at  laft,  after  much  delay,  voted  a  new  impofitian 
of  two  millings  on  each  hearth  ;  and  this  tax  they  fettled 
on  the  king  during  life.  The  whole  eftablifhed  revenue, 
however,  did  not,  for  many  years,  exceed  a  million* ;  a 
fum  confessedly  too  narrow  for  the  public  expences.  A  ve- 
ry rigid  frugality  at  leaft,  which  the  king  teems  to  have 
wanted,  would  have  been  requifite  to  make  it  fuffice  for 
the  dignity  and  fecurity  of  government.  After  all  bufinefs 
was  difpatched,  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

Before  the  parliament  rofe,  the  court  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  new  queen, 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  was  betrothed, 
and  who  had  juft  landed  at  Portfmouth.  During  the  time 
that  the  protector  carried  on  the  war  with  Spain,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  fupport  the  Portuguefe  in  their  revolt ;  and 
he  engaged  himfelf  by  treaty  to  fupply  them  with  10,000 
men  for  their  defence  againlt  the  Spaniards.  On  the  king's 
reftoration,  advances  were  made  by  Portugal  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  ;  and  in  order  to  bind  the  friendfhip 
clofer,  an  pffer  was  made  of  the  Portuguefe  princefs,  and 
a  portion  of  500,000  pounds,  together  with  two  fortrefles, 
Tangiers  in  Africa  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Spain, 
who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  bent  all  her  force  to 
recover  Portugal,  now  in  appearance  abandoned  by  France, 
took  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  op- 
pofite   intereft.    The  catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any 
other  princefs  as  a  daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  princefs 
pf  Parma,  or,  what  he  thought  more  popular,  fome  pro- 
teftant  princefs,  the  daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or 
Orange :  And  on  any  of  thefe,  he  promifed  to  confer  a 
dowry  equal  to  that  which  was  offered  by  Portugal.    But 
many  reafons  inclined  Charles  rather  to  accept  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe propofals.  The  great  difoirders  in  the  government 
and  finances  of  Spain  made  the  execution  of  her  promifes 
be  much  doubted ;  and  the  king's  urgent  necefiities  de- 
manded  fome  immediate  fupply  of  money.    The  inter- 
eft of  the  Englifh  commerce  likewife  feemed  to  require 
that  the  independency  of  Portugal  ihould  be  fupported, 

*  D'Eftrades,  2.5th  of  July  i66r .  Mr  .  Ralph's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  1  ]<*• 
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left  the  union  of  that  crown  with  Spain  fhould  put  the    CHAP. 
whole  treafures  of  America  into  the  hands  of  one  poten-      LX1II. 
tatc.  The  claims  too  of  Spain  upon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,     L/^/AyJ 
rendered  it  impofTible,  without  farther  conceffions,  to  ob-         I**3« 
tain  the  cordial  friendfhip  of  that   power  :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  offer  made  by  Portugal,  of  two  fuch  con- 
fiderable  fortrefles,  promifed  a  great  accefiion  to  the  na- 
val force  of  England.  Above  all,  the  -propofal  of  a  pro- 
teflant  princefs  war.  no  allurement  to  Charles,  whofe  in- 
clinations led  him  ftrongly  to  give  the  preference  to  a  ca- 
tholic alliance.   According  to  the  mod  probable  accounts*, 
the  refolution  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Portugal  was 
taken  by  the  king,  unknown  to  all  his  mirjiiters  ;  and  no 
remonftrances  could  prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  inten- 
tions.   When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  council,  all 
voices  concurred   in  approving  the   refolution  ;  and  the 
parliament  exprefTed  the  fame  complaifance.     And   thus 
was  concluded,  feemingly  with  univerfal  confent,  the  inau- 
fpicious  marriage  with  Catherine,  a  princefs  of  virtue,  but      2lfi:  Ma>"* 
who  was  never  able,  either  by  the  graces  of  her  perfon 
or  humour,   to  make  herfelf  agreeable  to  the  king.  The 
report,  however,  of  her  natural  incapacity  to  have  chil- 
dren, feems  to  have  been  groundlefs ;  fince  (he  was  twice 
declared  to  be  pregnantf . 

The  feftivity  of  thefe  efpoufals  was  clouded  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkftead,  Cobbet,  and 
Okey,  three  regicides,  had  efcaped  beyond  fea ;  and  after 
wandering  fome  time  concealed  in  Germany,  came  pri- 
vately to  Delft,  having  appointed  their  families  to  meet 
them  in  that  place.  They  were  difcovered  by  Downing, 
the  king's  refident  in  Holland,  who  had  formerly  ferved 
the  protector  and  commonwealth  in  the  fame  iiation,  and 
who  once  hat!  even  been  chaplain  to  Okey's  regiment. 
He  applied  for  a  warrant  to  arreftthem.  It  had  been  ufual 
for  the  States  to  grant  thefe  warrants  ;  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  had  ever  been  careful  fecretly  to  advertife  the 
perfons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their  efcape. 
This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigilance  and  dif- 

*  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  il.  p  2:4.  Th;»  account feems better  fuppAt* 
ted,  than  that  in  (M>lancourt'«  Memoir^  that  the  chancellor,  chiefly 
pufhed  the  Portuguese  alliance      'I  ...  tclions  of  the  court 

of  England  could  no!  I  to  he  much  known  to  a  French  re- 

fident at  Li&on:  And  whatever  appofition  the  chancellor  might  make, 
he  would  certainly  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  queen  and  rll  her 
iarnily,  and  even  in  the  parliament  and  council  would  fupport  the  rt  • 
Solution  already  taken.  Clai  fuvi  in  bis  A& 

either  oppofed  or  profited  t'/e  Pot  b. 

t  Lord  Laudidowu'i  Defence  of  Geo 
r$4- 
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CHAP,    patch  of  Downing.  He  quickly  feized  the  criminals,  hur- 
LXIII.      ried  them  on  board  a  frigate  which  lay  off  the  ccaft,  and 
f'^ifi     fent  them  to   England.    Thefe  three  men  behaved  with 
1661.         more  moderation  and  fubmiiiion  than  any  of  the  other 
regicides,  who  had  fuffered.  Okey  in  particular,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  prayed  for  the  king,  and  exprefied  his 
intention,  had  he  lived,  of  fubmitting  peaceably  to  the 
eftablifhed  government.    He  had  rifen  during  the  wars 
from  being  a  chandler  in  London  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
army ;  and  in  all  his  conduct,  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  hu- 
manity and  honour.   In  confideration  of  his  good  charac- 
ter and  of  his  dutiful  behaviour,  his  body  was  given  to 
his  friends  to  be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by  the 
trial  of  two  diftinguifhed  criminals,  Lambert  and  Vane. 
Thefe  men,  though  none  of  the  late  king's  judges,  had 
been  excepted  from  the  general  indemnity,  and  commit- 
ted to  prifon.  The  convention-parliament,  however,  was 
fo  favourable  to  them,  as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they 
fhould  be  found  guilty,  to  fufpend  their  execution  :  But 
this  new  parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied 
Trial  of  for  their  trial  and  condemnation.  Not  to  revive  difputes, 
Vane.  which  were  better  buried  in  oblivion,  the  indictment  of 
Vane  did  not  comprehend  any  of  his  actions,  during  the 
war  betwcn  the  king  and  parliament :  It  extended  only  to 
his  behaviour  after  the  late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  and  fecretary  of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  required  his  cppoiition  to  mo- 
narchy. 

Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that,  if  a  compliance 
with  the  government  at  that  time  eflablifhed  in  England, 
and  the  acknowledging  of  its  authority,  were  to  be  regarded 
as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  had  incurred  equal  guilt,  and 
none  would  remain,  whofe  innocence  could  entitle  them 
to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pretended  treafons :  That, 
according  to  thefe  maxims,  wherever  an  illegal  authority 
was  eftablifhed  by  force,  a  total  and  univerfal  deilruction 
mult  eufue ;  while  the  ufurpers  profcribed  one  part  of 
the  nation  for  difobedience,  the  lawful  prince  punifhed 
the  other  for  compliance  :  That  the  legiflature  of  England, 
forefeeing  this  violent  fituation,  had  provided  for  public 
fecurity  by  the  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  VII  ;  in  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  man,  in  cafe  of  any  revolution, 
mould  ever  be  queftioned  for  his  obedience  to  the  king  in 
being  :  That  whether  the  eftablifhed  government  were  a 
monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the  reaibn  of  the  thing  was 
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it  ill  the  fame  ;  nor  ought  the  expelled  prince  to  think  him- 
felf  entitled  to  allegiance,  fo  long  as  he  could  not  afford  pro- 
tection :  That  it  belonged  not  to  private  parfons,  pofTefied 
of  no  power,  to  difcufs  the  title  of  their  governors :  and 
every  ufurpation,  even  the  mod  flagrant,  would  equally 
require  obedience  with  the  mod  legal  eftablifhment :  That 
the  controverfy  between  the  late  king  and  his  parliament 
was  of  the  mod  delicate  nature ;  and  men  of  the  greateft 
probity  had  been  divided  in  their  choice  of  the  party 
which  thev  fhould  embrace  :  That  the  parliament,  being 
rendered  indiflbluble  but  by  its  own  confent,  was  become 
:\  kind  of  co-ordinate  power  with  the  king;  and  as  the  • 
cafe  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, it  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  laws:  That  for  his  part,  all  the  violences,  which 
had  been  put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the  peribn 
of  the  fovereign,he  had  ever  condemned  ;  nor  had  he  once 
appeared  in  the  houfe  for  fome  time  before  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  king  :  That  finding  the  whole  government 
thrown  into  diforder,  he  was  ftill  refolved,  in  every  revo- 
lution, to  adhere  to  the  commons,  the  root,  the  foundation 
of  all  lawful  authority  :  That  in  profecution  of  this  prin- 
ciple, he  had  cheerfully  undergone  all  the  violence  of 
Cromwel's  tyranny  ;  and  would  now,  with  equal  alacrity, 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  rigours  of  perverted  law  and  juftice  : 
That  though  it  was  in  his  power,  on  the  king's  reftoration, 
to  have  efcaped  from  his  enemies,  he  was  determined,  in 
imitation  of  the  moft  illuftrious  names  of  antiquity,  to 
perifh  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  to  give  teftimony  with 
his  blood  for  that  honourable  caufe,  in  which  he  had  been 
inlifted  :  And  that,  befides  the  ties,  by  which  God  and 
nature  had  bound  him  to  his  native  country,  he  was  vo- 
luntarily engaged  by  the  mod  facred  covenant,  whofe  ob- 
ligation no  earthly  power  fhould  ever  be  able  to  make  him 
relinquifh. 

All  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  make,  was  fruit-  nth  June, 
lefs.  The  court,  confidering  more  the  general  opinion  of 
his  active  guilt  in  the  beginning  and  profecution  of  the  ci- 
vil wars,  than  the  articles  of  treafon  charged  againffc  him, 
took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  brought  him 
in  guilty.  His  courage  deferted  him  not  upon  his  condem- 
nation. Though  timid  by  nature,  the  perfuafion  of  a  juft 
caufe  fupported  him  againft  the  terrors  of  death;  while 
his  enthuliafm,  excited  by  the  profpe£t  of  glory,  embellifh- 
ed  the  conclufion  of  a  life,  which,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  it,  had  been  fo  much  disfigured  by  the  prevalence  of 
that  principle  :  Left  pity,  for  a  courageous  fufFerer,  fhould 
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make  impreflion  on  the  populace,  drummers  were  placed 
under  the  fcaffold,  whofe  noife,  as  he  began  to  launch  out 
in  reflections  on  the  government,  drowned  his  voice,  and 
admonifhed  him  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  zeal.  He  was 
not  aftonimed  at  this  unexpected  incident.  In'  all  his  be- 
haviour, there  appeared  a  firm  and  animated  intrepidity  y 
and  he  confidered  death  but  as  a  pafiage  to  that  eternal 
felicity,  which  he  believed  to  be  prepared  for  him. 

This  man,  fo  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents, 
and  for  his  capacity  in  bufinefs,  has  left  fome  writings 
behind  him  :  They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  fub- 
je£ls,  and  are  abfolutely  unintelligible :  No  traces  of  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  common  fenfe,  appear  in  them.  A 
ftrarage  paradox !  did  we  not  know,  that  men  of  the  greateft 
genius,  where  they  relinquilh  by  principle  the  ufe  of. 
their  reafon,  are  only  enabled,  by  their  vigour  of  mind, 
to  work  themfelves  the  deeper  into  error  and  abfurdity, 
It  was  remarkable,  that,  as  Vane,-  by  being  the  chief  in- 
ftrument  of  Strafford's  death,  had  firft  opened  the  way  for 
that  deftruction  which  overwhelmed  the  nation  ;  fo  by  his 
death  he  clofed  the  fcene  of  blood.  He  was  the  laft  that 
fuffered  on  account  of  the  civil  wars.  Lambert,  though 
condemned,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar;  and  the  judges  de- 
clared, that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had  been  equally  dutiful 
and  fubmiffive,  he  would  have  experienced  like  lenity  in 
the  king.  Lambert  furvived  his  condemnation  near  thirty 
years.  He  was  confined  to  the  ifle  of  Guernfey ;  where  he 
lived  contented,  forgetting  all  his  paft  fcenes  of  greatnefs; 
and  entirely  forgotten  by  the  nation  :  He  died  a  Roman 
catholic. 

However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  the  pref- 
byterians,  that  party  had  no  leifure  to  rejoice  at  their  con- 
demnation. The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  approached  ;  the 
day,  when  tho  clergy  were  obliged  by  the  late  law,  either 
to  relinquifh  their  livings,  or  to  fign  the  articles  required 
of  them.  A  combination  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
mod  zealous  of  the  preibyterian  ecclefiaftics  to  refufe  the 
fubfcription  ;  in  hopes  that  the  bifiiops  would  not  venture 
at  once  to  expel  fo  great  a  number  of  the  rnoft  popular 
preachers.  The  catholic  party  at  court,  who  defired  a  great 
rent  among  the  proteftants,  encouraged  them  in  this  ob- 
ftinacy,  and  gave  them  hopes  that  the  king  would  protect, 
them  in  their  refufal.  The  king  himfelf,  by  his  irrefolute 
conduct,  contributed,  either  from  defign  or  accident,  to 
increafethis  opinion.  Above  all,  the  terms  of  fubfcription 
had  been  made  ftridr,  and  rigid,  on  purpofe  to  difguft  all 
the  zealous  and  fcrupulous  among  the  prelbyterians,  and 
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deprive  them  of  their  livings.  About  2000  of  the  cleTgy, 
in  one  day,  relinquifhed  their  eures;  and  to  the  aftonifh- 
merit  of  the  court,  facrificed  their  intereft  to  theix 
religious  tenets.  Fortified  by  fociety  in  their  fuffer- 
ings,  rhey  were  refolved  to  undergo  any  hardlhips,  ra- 
tiher  thari  openly  renounce  thofe  principles,  which,  on 
other  occafions,  they  were  fo  apt,  from  intereft,  to  warp 
or  elude.  The  church  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  retaliation  ; 
and  even  pufhed,  as  ufual,  rhe  vengeance  farther  than  the 
offence.  During  the  dominion  of  the  parliamentary  party, 
a  fifth  of  each  living  had  been  left  to  the  ejected  clergy- 
men ;  but  this  indulgence,  though  at  fitit  infilled  on  by 
the  houfe  of  peers,  was  now  refuted  to  the  prefbyterians. 
However  difficult  to  conciliate  peace  among  theolo- 
gians, it  was  hoped  by  many,  that  fome  relaxation  in  the 
terms  of  communion  might  have  kept  the  prefbyterians 
united  to  the  church,  and  have  cured  thofe  ecclefiafticat 
factions,  which  had  been  fo  fatal,  and  were  (till  fo  dange- 
rous. Bifhoprics  were  offered  to  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Rey- 
nolds, leaders  among  the  prefbyterians ;  the  laft  only 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  Deaneries  and  other  pre- 
ferments were  refufed  by  many.  V  . 

The  next  meafure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  juilified  by  any  party ;  but  is  often  consider- 
ed, on  what  grounds  I  (hall  not  determine,  as  one  of  the 
greatefl  mistakes,  if  not  blemifhes,  of  his  reign.  It  is  the 
fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  The  parfimonious  maxims 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  carelefs  dif- 
pofition  of  Charles,  were  ill  fuited  to  each  other;  and  not- 
withstanding the  fupplies  voted  him,  his  treafury  was  (till 
very  empty  and  very  much  indebted.  He  had  fecretly  re- 
ceived the  fum  of  zoo,ooo  crowns  from  France  for  the  fup- 
port  of  Portugal ;  but  the  forces  fent  over  to  that  coun- 
try, and  the  fleets  maintained  in  order  to  defend  it,  had 
already  coft  the  king  that  fum ;  and  together  with  it,  near 
double  the  money,  which  had  been  payed  as  the  queen's 
portion*.  The  time  frxed  for  payment  of  his  filler's  por- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  approaching.  Tangiers,  ,a. 
fortrefs  from  which  great  benefit  was  expected,  was  be- 
come an  additional  burden  to  the  crown  ;  and  Rutherford, 
who  now  commanded  in  Dunkirk,  had  increafed  trvs 
charge  of  that  garrifon  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  3  year.    Thefe  considerations  had  fuch  influence, 
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*  D'Eftrades,  17th  of  Aaguft,  1662.  There  wm  abov?  half  of  5qo,oS« 
Dounds  really  paid  a.s  the  qu-.-eu's  portion. 
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not  only  on  the  king,  but  even  on  Clarendon,  that  this  un* 
corrupt  minilter  was  the  moft  forward  to  advife  accept- 
ing a  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  a  place  which  he  thought 
the  king,  from  the  narrow  ftate  of  his  revenue,  was  no 
longer  able  to  retain.  By  the  treaty  with  Portugal  it  was 
ftipulated  that  Dunkirk  fhould  never  be  yielded  to  the 
Spaniards  :  France  was  therefore  the  only  purchafer  that 
remained.  D'Ellrades  was  invited  over  by  a  letter  from 
the  chancellor  himfelf  in  order  to  conclude  the  bargain. 
Nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  demanded.  One  hun- 
dred thoufand  were  offered.  The  Englifh  by  degrees  low- 
ered their  demand  :  The  French  raifed  their  offer  :  And 
the  bargain  was  concluded  at  400,000  pounds.  The  artil- 
lery and  ftores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the  fum*.  The 
importance  of  this  fale  was  not,  at  that  time,  fufficiently 
known,  either  abroad  or  at  homef.  The  French  monarch 
himfelf,  fo  fond  of  acquifitions,  and  fo  good  a  judge  of 
his  own  interefts,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bar- 
gain! ;  and  this  fum,  in  appearance  fo  fmall,  was  the  ut- 
moft  which  he  would  allow  his  ambaffador  to  offer. 

A  new  incident  difcovered  fuch  aglimpfe  of  the  king's 
character  and  principles  as,  at  firft,  the  nation  was  fome- 
what  at  a  lofs  how  to  interpret,  but  fuch  as  fubfequent 
events,  by  degrees,  rendered  fufficiently  plain  and  mani- 
fest. He  iffued  a  declaration,  on  pretence  of  mitigating 
the  rigours  contained  in  the  a£t  of  uniformity.  After  ex- 
prefling  his  firm  refolution  to  obferve  the  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  truft  entirely  to  the  affections  of  his  fubjects, 
not  to  any  military  power,  fox  the  fupport  of  his  throne, 
he  mentioned  the  promifes  of  liberty  of  confeience,  con- 
tained in  his  declaration  of  Breda.  And  he  fubjoined  that, 
"  as  in  the  firft  place  he  had  been  zealous  to  fettle  the 

*  D'Eftrades,  21ft  of  Auguft,  12th  of  September,  1662. 

t  It  appears,  however,  from  many  of  D'Eftrades's  letters,  paiticular- 
]y  that  of  the  2lft  of  Auguft,  1661,  that  the  king  might  have  transferred 
Dunkirk  to  the  parliament,  who  would  not  lave  rcfufed  to  bear  the 
charges  of  it,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  money  to  the  king  for  that 
purpofe.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  jealous,  left  the  parliament 
fhould  acquire  any  feparate  dominion  or  authority  in  a  branch  of  ad- 
miniftration  which  feemed  fo  little  to  belong  to  them ;  A  proof  that  the 
government  was  not  yet  fettled  into  that  compofure  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  is  abfolutely  requifite  for  conducting  it. 

t  Id!  $c\  of  October,  1662.  The  chief  importance  indeed  of  Dunkirk 
to  the  Englifh  was,  that  it  was  able  to  diftrefs  their  trade,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  :  Eut  it  was  Lewis  the  XlVth  who  firft  made  it  a 
good  fea-port.  If  ever  England  have  occafion  totranfport  armies  to  the 
comment,  itmuft  be  in  fupport  of  fome  ally  whofe  towns  ferve  to  th« 
fame  purpofe  as  Dunkirk  would  if  in  the  handi  of  the  Englifli» 
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"  uniformity  of  the  church  of  England,  in  discipline,  ce-     CH  A  P. 
"  remony,  and  government,  and   lhall    ever    conftantly       LXIII. 
**  maintain  it :  So  as  for  what  concerns  the  penalties  up-      K*S~Y\J 
"  on  thofe  who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  them-         ,66*« 
"  Selves  thereunto,  through  fcruple  and  tenderneSsof  mif- 
**  guided  confcience,   but  modellly  and  without  Scandal 
««  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own   way,  he  fhould 
"  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  as  in  him  lay,  without 
"  invading  the  freedom  of  parliament,  to  incline  their 
"  wifdom  next  approaching  SeSlions,  to  concur  with  him 
"  in  making  fome  fuch  act  for  that  purpofe,  as  may  ena- 
"  ble  him  to  exercife,  with  a  more  univerfal  Satisfaction, 
'«  that  power  of  diSpenSing  which  he  conceived  to  be  in- 
"  herent  in  him*."  Here  a  mod  important  prerogative  was 
exercifed  by  the  king  ;  but  under  fuch  artful  referves  and 
limitations  as  might  prevent  the  full  difcuflion  of  the 
claim,  and  obviate  a  breach  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ment. The  foundation  of  this  meafure  lay  much  deep- 
er, and  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 

Th^  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  Strong  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and  according  to 
the  moll  probable  accounts,  had  already  been  fecretly  re- 
conciled in  form  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  great  zeal, 
exprefled  by  the  parliamentary  party  againft  all  papifts, 
had  always,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  inclined  the 
court,  andall  the  royalifts,  to  adopt  more  favourable  Sen- 
timents towards  that  Sedt,  which,  through  the  whole 
courSe  of  the  civil  wars,  had  Strenuoufly  Supported  the 
rights  of  the  Sovereign.  The  rigour  too,  which  the  king, 
during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced  Srom  the 
prefbyterians,  diSpoSed  him  to  run  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  to  bear  a  kindneSs  to  the  party  molt  oppoSite  in  its  ge- 
nius to  the  Severity  of  thofe  religionists.  The  folicitations 
and  importunities  of  the  queen-mother,  the  contagion  of 
the  company  whichhe  frequented,  the  view  of  a  more  Splen- 
did and  courtly  mode  of  worfhip,  the  hopes  of  indulgence 
in  pleafure ;  all  thefe  caufes  operated  powerfully  on  a 
young  prince,  whofe  carelefs  and  diflblute  temper  made 
him  incapable  of  adhering  clofely  to  the  prineiples  of  his 
early  education.  But  if  the  thoughtlefs  humour  of  Charles 
rendered  him  an  eafy  convert  to  popery,  the  Same  diSpofi- 
tion  ever  prevented  the  theological  tenets  of  that  Sect  from 
taking  any  faft  hold  of  him.  During  his  vigorous  itate  of 
health,  while  his  blood  was  warm  and  his  Spirits  high; 

*   Ktnnct'6  Rc-ificr,  : 
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,CH  A  P.     a  contempt  and  difregard  to  all  religion  held  pofTeflion  of 
LXIII.       his  mind ;  and  he  might  more  properly  be  denominated 
{S~Y\J     a  deift  than  a  catholic.    But  in  thofe  revolutions  of  tem- 
*66?.        per,  when  the  love  of  raillery  gave  place  to  reflection,  and 
his  penetrating,  but  negligent,  underflanding  was  cloud- 
ed with  fears  and  apprehenfions,  he  had  Harts  of  more 
fincere  conviction;  and  a  feci,  which  always  poiYeffedhis 
inclination,  was  then  mafter  of  his  judgment  and  opini- 
on*. 

But  though  the  king  thus  fluctuated,  during  his  whole 
reign,  between  irreligion,  which  lie  more  openly  pro- 
i effed,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  fecret  propen- 
sity, his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  zealoufly  adop- 
ted all  the  principles  of  that  theological  party.  His  eager 
temper  and  narrow  underflanding  made  him  a  thorough 
convert,  without  any  referve  from  intereft,  or  doubts  from 
reafoning  and  inquiry*  By  his  application  to  bufinefs,  he 
had  acquired  a  great  afcendant  over  the  king,  who,  though 
pofTefTed  of  more  difcernment,  was  glad  to  throw  the 
burthen  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom  he  entertained 
little  jealoufy.  On  pretence  of  eafing  the  proteflant  dif- 
fenters,  they  agreed  upon  apian  for  introducing  a  gene- 
ral toleration,  and  giving  the  catholics  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion;  at  leaf  I,  the  exercife  of  it  in  private 
houfes.  The  two  brothers  law  with  pleaiure  fo  numerous 
and  popular  a  body  of  the  clergy  refufe  conformity;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  under  fhelter  of  their  name,  the  fmall 
and  hated  feci:  of  the  catholics  might  meet  with  favour 
and  protection. 

But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  e<irly  promifes  of  tole- 
ilth  Feb  ration,  and  infilled  on  many  other  plaufible  topics,  the 
parliament,  who  fat  a  little  after  the  declaration  was  iffued, 
could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this  meafure.  The  de- 
clared intention  ot  eafing  the  difTenters,  and  the  fecret 
purpofe  of  favouring  the  catholics,  were  equally  difagree- 
able  to  them  ;  and  in  thefe  prepofTefhons  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  king's  miniflers  themfelves,  particularly 
the  chancellor.  Thehoufe  of  commons  reprefented  to  the 
king,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained  no  promife 
to  the  prefbyterians  and  other  difTenters,  but  only  an  ex- 
preflion  of  his  intentions,  upon  fuppolition  of  the  con- 
currence of  parliament:  That  even  if  the  non-conformifts, 

*  The  author  confefTcs,  that  the  king's  zeal  for  popery  was  apt  at 
Intervals,  to  go  farther  than  is  here  fuppolcd,  as  appears  from  many 
paflages  in  James  the  fecond's  Memoirs. 
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had  been  entitled  to  plead  a  promife,  they  had  entrufted 
this  claim,  as  all  their  other  rights  and  privileges,  to  the 
houfeof  commons,  who  were  their  reprefentatives,  and 
who  now  freed  the  king  from  that  obligation  :  That  it 
was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  majefty  and  the  houfes 
were  fo  bound  by  that  declaration  as  to  be  incapacitated 
from  making  any  laws  which  might  be  contrary  to  it : 
That  even  at  the  king's  restoration,  there  were  laws  of 
uniformity  in  force  which  could  not  be  difpenfed  with 
but  by  act  of  parliament :  And  that  the  indulgence  in- 
tended would  prove  molt  pernicious  both  to  church  and 
itate,  would  open  the  door  to  fchifm,  encourage  faction, 
diiturb  the  public  ptace,  and  difcredit  the  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature.  The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after  this  re- 
monftrance,  to  infill  any  farther  at  prefent  on  the  project 
of  indulgence. 

Is  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two 
houfes  concurred  in  a  remonftrance  againft  them.  The 
king  gave  a  gracious  anfwer ;  though  he  fcrupled  not  to 
profefs  his  gratitude  towards  many  of  that  perfuafion,  on 
account  of  their  faithful  fervices  in  his  father's  caufe  and 
jn  his  own.  A  proclamation,  for  form's  fake,  was  foon  af- 
ter iffued  againft  Jefuits  and  Romifh  priefts:  But  care 
wa3  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineffectual. 
The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all  foreign  priefts,  be- 
ionging  to  the  two  queens,  fhould  be  excepted,  and  that 
a  permiflionfor  them  to  remain  in  England  fhould  (till  be 
granted.  In  the  proclamation,  the  word  foreign  was  pur- 
pofely  omitted  ;  and  the  queens  were  thereby  authorifed 
to  give  protection  to  as  many  Englifh  priefts  as  they 
ihould  think  proper. 

That  the  king  might  reap  fome  advantage  from  his 
compliances,  however  fallacious,  he  engaged  the  commons 
anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue,  which,  chiefly 
by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  had  proved,  he  faid,  much 
inferior  to  the  public  charges.  Notwithftanding  the  price 
of  Dunkirk,  his  debts,  he  complained,  amounted  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  ;  and  to  fatisfy  the  commons  that  the  money 
formerly  granted  him  had  not  been  prodigally  expended, 
he  offered  to  lay  before  them  the  whole  account  of  his  dif- 
burfements.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
king,  though  during  his  baniihment  he  had  managed  his 
fmall  and  precarious  income  with  great  order  and  cccono- 
my,  had  now  much  abated  of  thefe  virtues,  and  was  un- 
able to  make  his  royal  revenues  fufhee  for  his  expences. 
The  commons,  without  entering  in,to  too  nice  a  difquHkion, 
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voted  him  four  fubfidies ;  and  this  was  the  laft  time  that 
taxes  were  levied  in  that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  feffion  with  regard  to 
trade.  The  militia  alfo  came  under  confideration,  and 
fome  rules  were  eftablifhed  for  ordering  and  arming  it.  It 
was  enacted,  that  the  king  mould  have  no  power  of  keep- 
ing the  militia  under  arms  above  fourteen  days  in  the 
year.  The  fituation  of  this  ifland,  together  with  its  great 
naval  power,  has  always  occafioned  other  means  of  fecu- 
rity,  however  requifite,  to  be  much  neglected  amongft 
us  :  and  the  parliament  mowed  here  a  very  fuperfluous 
jealoufy  of  the  king's  ftridtnefs  in  disciplining  the  militia. 
The  principles  of  liberty  rather  require  a  contrary  jea- 
loufy. 

The  earl  of  Briftol's  friendfhip  with  Clarendon,  which 
had  fubfifted  with  great  intimacy  during  their  exile  and 
the  diftreffes  of  the  royal  party,  had  been  confiderably  im- 
paired fince  the  reftoration,  by  the  chancellor's  refuting 
his  aflent  to  fome  grants,  which  Briftol  had  applied  for  to 
a  court  lady :  and  a  little  after,  the  latter  nobleman,  agree- 
ably to  the  impetuofity  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper, 
broke  out  againft  the  minifter  in  the  mod  outrageous 
manner.  He  even  entered  a  charge  of  treafon  againft  him 
before  the  houfe  of  peers  •,  but  had  concerted  his  mea- 
fures  fo  imprudently,  that  the  judges,  when  confulted, 
declared,  that  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its  form,  could 
the  charge  be  legally  received.  The  articles  indeed  refem- 
ble  more  the  incoherent  altercations  of  a  paflionate  ene- 
my, than  a  leriousaccufation,  fit  to  be  difcuffed  by  a  court 
of  judicature  j  and  Briftol  himfelf  was  fo  afhamed  of  his 
conduct  and  defeat,  that  he  abfeonded  during  fome  time. 
Notwithstanding  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  fpirit, 
and  his  courage,  he  could  never  regain  the  character  which 
he  loft  by  his  hafty  and  precipitate  meafure. 

But  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rafh  af- 
fault,  his  credit  at  court  was  fen fibly  declining;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  king  found*  himfelf  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himfelf  from  a  minifter,  whofe 
character  was  fo  little  fuited  to  his  own.  Charles's  favour 
for  the  catholics  was  always  oppofed  by  Clarendon,  pub- 
lic liberty  was  fecured  againft  all  attempt  of  the  over-zea- 
lous royalifts,  prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were  checked  or 
refufed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character  was  fo  much 
confulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it  an  inviolable 
rule,  as  did  alfo  his  friend,  Southampton,  never  to  enter 
into  any  connection  with  the  royal  miftrefles.  The  king's 
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favourite  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  created  duchefs  of 
Cleveland;  a  woman  prodigal,  rapacious,  diflblute,  violent, 
revengeful.  She  failed  not  in  her  turn  to  undermine  Cla- 
rendon's credit  with  his  mafter ;  and  her  fuecefs  was  at 
this  time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world.  Secretary 
Nicholas,  the  chancellor's  great  friend,  was  removed  from 
his  place ;  and  fir  Harry  Bennet,  his  avowed  enemy,  was 
advanced  to  that  office.  Bennet  was  foon  after  created 
lord  Arlington. 

Though  the  king's  conduct  had  hitherto,  fmcehis  ref- 
toration,  been  in  the  main,  laudable,  men  of  penetration 
began  to  obferve,  that  thofe  virtues  by  which  he  had  at 
firft  fo  much  dazzled  and  enchanted  the  nation,  had  great 
(how,  but  not  equal  folidity.  His  good  underltanding  loft 
much  of  its  influence  by  his  want  of  application  ;  his  boun- 
ty was  more  the  refult  of  a  facility  of  difpofition,  than 
any  generoGty  of  character  ;  his  focial  humour  led  him 
frequently  to  negle£t  his  dignity  ;  his  love  of  pleafurq  was 
not  attended  with  proper  fentiment  and  decency ;   and 
while  he  feemed  to  bear  a  good  will  to  every  one  that  ap- 
proached him,  he  had  a  heart  not  very  capable  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  he  had  fecretly  entertained  a  very  bad  opinion 
and  diitrult  of  mankind.   But  above  all,   what  fullied  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his   negligent 
ingratitude  towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whofe  zeal 
and  fufferings  in  the  royal  caufe  had   known  no  bounds. 
This  condudt,  however,  in  the  king,  may,  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  fituation  and  temper,  admit  of  fome  ex- 
cufe;  at  leaft,  of  fome  alleviation.  As  he  had  been  reftored 
more  by  the  efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies  than  of  his 
ancient  friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title  to  fhare  his 
favour  ;  and  being,  from  practice,  acquainted  with  public 
bufinefs,  they  were  better  qualified  to  execute  any  fruit 
committed  to  them.    The  king's  revenues  were  far  from 
being  large,  or  even  equal  to  his  necelTary  expences  ;  and 
his  miftreiTes,  and  the  companions  of  his  mirth  and  plea- 
fures,  gained,  by  folicitation,  every  requeft  from  his  eafy 
temper.  The  very  poverty,  to  which  the   more  zealous 
royalifts  had  reduced  themfelves,  by  rendering  them  in- 
fignificant,  made    them  unfit  to  fupport  the  king's  mea- 
fures,  and  caufed  him  to  deem  them  a  ufelefs  incumbrance. 
And   as  many  falfe  and    ridiculous  claims  of  merit  were 
ofFered,  his  natural  indolence,  averfe  to  a  ftrict  difcuffion 
or  inquiry,  led  him  to  treat  them  all  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence. The  parliament  took  fome  notice  of  the  poor  cava- 
liers. Sixty  thoufand  pounds  were  at  one  time  diftribmed 
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CHAP,    among  them  :  Mrs.  Lane  alfb,   and  the  Penderells,  had 
LXIII.      handfome  prefents  and  penfions  from  the  king.  But  the 
(/Y\J     greater  part  of  the  royalifts  ftill  remained  in  poverty  and 
l663-        diftrefs  j  aggravated  by  the  cruel  difappointment  in  their 
fanguine  hopes,  and  by  feeing  favour  and  preferment  be- 
llowed upon  their  moft  inveterate  foes.  With  regard  to 
the  a£r.  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  they  univerfally  faid, 
that  it  was  an  att  of  indemnity  to  the  king's  enemies,  and 
of  oblivion  to  his  friends. 
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CHAP.     LXIV-- 


A  new  feffion Rupture  ivith  Holland A  new  feffion 

Victory  of  the  Engliff Rupture  with  France 

Rupture  ivith  Denmark Neiu  feffion Sea-fight  of 

four  days Victory  of  the  Fngliff Fire  of  London 

Advances    towards  peace Difgrace  at  Chatham 

■ Peace  of  Breda -Clarendon' s  fall and  baniffj* 

ment State  of  France -Character  of  Lewis   XIV. 

French  invafton  of  the  low   Countries— Negotia- 
tions  Triple  league Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle * 

Affairs  of  Scotland and  of  Ireland; 


TH  E  next  feffion  of  parliament  difcovered  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  fame  principles  which  had  prevailed  in 
all  the  foregoing.  Monarchy  and  the  church  were  ftill  the 
objects  of  regard  and  affection.  During  no  period  of  the 
prefent  reign  did  this  fpirit  more  evidently  pafs  the  bounds 
of  reafon  and  moderation. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  had  ventur- 
ed openly  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial  act ;  and  he 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  he  never  would  allow  any  parliament  to  be  aflembled 
by  the  methods  prescribed  in  that  ftatute.  The  parliament 
without  taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed  the 
law,  and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  fecurities  formerly  provided, 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  a  general  claufe,  fl  that  parlia- 
<{  ments  fhould  not  be  interrupted  above  three  years  at 
"  the  moft."  As  the  Englifh  parliament  had  now  raifed 
itfelf  to  be  a  regular  check  and  control  upon  royal  power ; 
it  is  evident  that  they  ought  ftill  to  have  preferved  a  regu- 
lar fecurity  for  their  meeting,  and  not  have  trufted  en- 
tirely to  the  good-will  of  the  king,  who,  if  ambitious  or 
enterprifmg,  had  fo  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  thefe 
afTemblies.  Before  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  the  nation 
had  occafion  to  feel  very  fenfibly  the  effects  of  this  repeal. 

By  the  act  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  who  fhould' 
Officiate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was  punifhable 
bv   fine  and  imprifonment :    But  this   fecurity  was  no* 

Vc»t...  V.  Kklc 
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CHAP,    thought  fufficient  for  the  church.    It  was  now  enacted, 
LXIV.      that  wherever  five  perfons  above  thofe  of  the  fame  houfe- 

v-*""v"""'w''  hold  fhould  aflemble  in  a  religious  congregation,  every  one 
4*  of  them  was  liable,  for  the  firft  offence,,  to  be  imprifoned 
three  months,  or  pay  live  pounds;  for  the  fecond,  to 
be  imprifoned  fix  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds  ;  and  for  the 
third  to  be  tranfported  feven  years,  or  pay  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the  malig- 
nity of  the  feclaries  :  They  fhould  have  carried  their  at- 
tention farther,  to  the  chief  caufe  of  that  malignity,  the  re- 
ftraint  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  commons  likewife  pafled  a  vote,  that  the  wrongs, 
difhonours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the  Englifh  by  the 
fubjecls  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  greateft  ob- 
structions to  all  foreign  trade  :  and  they  promifed  to  affift 
the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  afferting  the  rights 
of  his  crown  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever.  This  was 
the  firft  open  ftep  towards  a  Dutch  war.  We  rauft  explain 
the  caufes  and  motives  of  this  meafure. 

with  Hot-  That  clofe  union  and  confederacy,  which,  during  a 

courfe  of  near  feventy  years,  had  fubfifted,  almoft  without 
interruption  or  jealoufy,  between  England  and  Holland, 
was  not  fo  much  founded  on  the  natural  unalterable  inre- 
refts  of  thefe  flatcs,  as  on  their  terror  of  the  growing  pow- 
I  er  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  without  their  combina- 
tion, is  apprehended,  would  foon  extend  his  dominion 
over  Europe.  In  the  firft  year  of  Charles's  reign,  when 
the  ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had  not,  as  yet,  difplayed 
itfelf,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his  people  was,  in  fome 
meafure,  unknown  even  to  themfelves,  the  rivalfhip  of 
commerce,  not  checked  by  any  other  jealoufy  or  appre- 
henfion,  had  in  England  begotten  a  violent  enmity  againft 
the  neighbouring  republic. 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  Englifh,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  general  concern  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  ef- 
forts and  advantages,  their  commerce  feemed  hitherto  to 
ftand  upon  a  footing  which  was  fomewhat  precarious. 
The  Dutch,  who  by  induftry  and  frugality  were  enabled 
to  underfell  them  in  every  market,  retained  poffeffion  of 
the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  commerce  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  extend  their  trade  were  flill  turned,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  rivals,  to  their  lofs  and  difh©nour.  Their 
indignation  increafed,  when  they  confidered  the  fuperior 
naval  power  of  England  ;  the  bravery  of  her  officers  and 
feamen ;  her  favourable  fituation,  which  enabled  her  to 
intercept  the  whole  Dutch  commerce.  By  the  profpect  oi* 
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thefe  advantages  they  were  flrongly  prompted,  from  mo-     CH  A  P. 
rives  lefs  juft  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the  States  ;       LXJV. 
and  at  once  to  ravilh  from  them  by  force,  what  they  could      L^WJ 
not  obtain  or  could  obtain  but  (lowly,  by  fuperior  Ikill  and         l664, 
induiiry. 

The  carelefs  unambitious  temper  of  Charles  ren- 
dered him  little  capable  of  forming  fo  vaft  a  project  as 
that  of  engroffing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Eu- 
rope •,  yet  could  he  not  remain  altogether  inienfible  to 
fuch  obvious  and  fuch  tempting  profpecls.  His  genius, 
happily  turned  towards  mechanics,  had  inclined  him  to 
fludy  naval  affairs,  which,  of  all  branches  of  bufmefs,  he 
both  loved  the  moll  and  underitood  the  belt.  Though  the 
Dutch,  during  his  exile,  had  exprefled  towards  him  more 
civility  and  friendship,  than  he  had  received  from  any 
other  foreign  power ;  the  Louveftcin  or  ariftocratic  fac- 
tion, which  at  this  time  ruled  the  commonwealth,  had  fal- 
len into  clofe  union  with  France  ;  and  could  that  party 
be  fubdued,  he  might  hope  that  his  nephew,  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  would  be  reinltated  in  the  authority 
polTeiTed  by  his  ancellors,  and  would  bring  the  States  to  a 
dependence  under  England.  His  narrow  revenues  made 
it  itill  requifite  for  him  to  ftudy  the  humours  of  his  peo- 
ple, which  now  ran  violently  towards  war;  and  it  .has 
been  fufpe£ted,  though  the  fufpicion  was  not  justified  by 
the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  fomc  of  the  fupplics 
to  his  private  ufe  were  not  overlooked  by  this  necetiitous 
monarch. 

THE  duke  of  York,  more  active  and  enterprifing,  pufh- 
ed  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He  deiired  an 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himielf :  He  loved  to  culti- 
vate commerce:  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  African 
company,  whofe  trade  was  extremely  checked  by  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  Dutch  :  And  perhaps  the  religious  preju- 
dices, by  which  that  prince  was  always  fo  much  governed, 
began  even  fo  early  to  inltil  into  him  an  antipathy  againt'c 
a  proteftant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Clarendon  and  Southampton,  obferving  that  the  na- 
tion was  not  fupported  by  any  foreign  alliance,  were  averfe 
to  hoftilities  ;  but  their  credit  was  now  on  the  decline. 

By  thefe  concurring  motives,  the  court  and  parliament  i;thMay« 
were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch  war.  The  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  without  voting  fupplies  ;  But  as 
they  had  been  induced,  without  any  open  application 
from  the  crown,  to  pafs  that  vote  above  mentioned  againft 
the  Dutch  encroachments,  it  was  reasonably  confidered  as 
'  fufficient  function  for  the  vigorous  meafures  which  were 
refolved  on. 
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{CH  A  P.        Downing,  the  Englifh  minifter  at  the  Hague,  a  mutt 
LXIV.      of  an  infolent  impetuous  temper,  prefented  a  memorial 

,JL/^/X^  t0  tne  States,  containing  a  lift  of  thofe  depredations,  of 
1664.  which  the  Englifh  complained.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all 
the  pretended  depredations  preceeded  the  year  1662,  when 
a  treaty  of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the 
Dutch  :  and  thefe  complaints  were  then  thought  either 
fo  ill  grounded  or  fo  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty.  Two  fhips  alone,  the  Bonaventure 
and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by  the  Englifh ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  claim  fhould  be  profecuted  by 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.  The  States  had  configned 
a  fum  of  money,  in  cafe  the  caftfe  fhould  be  decided  againft 
them  j  but  the  matter  was  ftill  in  dependance.  Cary,  who 
was  entrufted  by  the  proprietors  with  the  management  of 
the  law-fuit  for  the  Bonaventure,  had  refolved  co  accept  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  which  were  offered  him  ;  but 
was  hindered  by  Downing,  who  told  him,  that  the  claim 
was  a  matter  of  ftate  between  the  two  nations,  not  a  con- 
cern of  private  perfons*.  Thefe  circumftances  give  us  no 
favourable  idea  of  the  juftice  of  the  Englifh  pretcniions. 

Charles  confined  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and  re- 
monftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  v/as  fecretly  difpatched 
with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-two  fhips  to  the  coafl  of  Afri- 
ca. He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch  from  cape  Corfe,  to 
which  the  Englifh  had  fome  pretentions :  He  likewife 
feizcd  the  Dutch  fettlements  of  cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of 
Goree, together  with  feveral  fhips  tradingon  that  coafl.  And 
having  failed  to  America,  he  pofTeficd  himfelf  of  Nova 
Belgia,  fince  called  New- York;  a  territory  which  James 
the  Firft  had  given  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Sterling,  but 
which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the  Hollanders. 
When  the  States  complained  of  thefe  hoftile  meafures, 
the  king,  unwilling  to  avow  what  he  could  not  well  juf- 
tify,  pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's  enter- 
prise. He  likewife  confined  that  admiral  to  the  Tower ; 
but  fome  time  after  releafed  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  redrefs 
were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of  quarrel  was 
induftrioufly  fought  for  by  the  Englifh,  began  to  arm 
with  diligence.  They  even  exerted,  with  fome  precipita- 
tion, an  a£t  of  vigour,  which  haflened  on  the  rupture. 
Sir  John  Lawfon  and  de  Ruyter  had  been  fent  with  com- 
bined fquadrons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chaf- 

f  ^Temple,  vol,  ii.  p.  42, 
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the  piratical  flutes  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary  ;  and  the 
time  of  their  reparation  and  return  was  now  approaching. 
The  States  fecretly  difpatched  orders  to  de  Ruytcr,  that 
he  ihould  take  in  provifions  at  Cadiz  ;  and  failing  towards 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fhould  retaliate  on  the  Englifh,  and 
put  the  Dutch  in  pofleifion  of  thofe  fettlements  whence 
Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De  Ruyter,  having  a  confi- 
derable  force  on  board,  met  with  no  oppofition  in  Guinea. 
All  the  new  acquifitions  of  the  Englifh,  except  cape  Corfe, 
were  recovered  from  them. They  were  even  difpofTefTed of 
fomc  old  fettlements.  Such  of  their  fhips  as  fell  into  his 
hands,  were  feized  by  de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next 
to  America.  He  attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  repulfed. 
He  afterwards  committed  hoftilities  on  Long  Ifland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king  had  re- 
ceived no  fupplies  from  parliament ;  but  by  his  own  funds 
and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet :  The  city  of 
London  lent  him  100,000  pounds:  The  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion feconded  his  armaments  :  He  himfelf  went  from  port 
to  port,  infpecling  with  great  diligence,  and  encourag- 
ing the  work  :  And  in  a  little  time  the  Englifh  navy  was 
put  in  a  formidable  condition.  Eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  are  faid  to  have  been  expended  on  this  arma- 
ment. When  Lawfon  arrived,  and  communicated  his  fuf- 
picion  of  de  Ruyter's  enterprife,  orders  were  if! tied  for 
leizing  all  Dutch  fhips  ;  and  135  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh.  Thefe  were  not  declared  prizes,  till  after- 
wards, when  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  parliament,  when  it  met,  granted  a  fupply,  the 
largeft  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, yet  fcirceiy  fufficient  for  the  prefent  undertaking. 
Near  two  millions  and  a  half  were  voted  to  be  levied  by 
quarterly  payments  in  three  years.  The  avidity  of  the 
merchants,  together  with  the  great  profpecl  of  fuccefs, 
had  animated  the  whole  nation  againft  the  Dutch. 

A  great  alteration  was  made  this  feffion  in  the  method 
of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almoft  all  the  other  monarchies 
of  Europe,  the  afTemblies,  whofe  confent  was  formerly 
requifite  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  were  comnofed  of  three 
eftates,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty, 
which  formed  fo  many  members  of  the  political  body,  of 
which  the  king  was  confidered  as  the  head.  In  England 
too,  the  parliament  was  always  reprefented  as  confiding 
of  three  eftates ;  but  their  feparation  was  never  fp  diflincl: 
as  in  other  kingdoms.  A  convocation,  however,  had  ufu- 
aily  fitten  at  t^ie  fame  time  with  the  pa-Uament  •,  though 
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they  pofTefied  not  a  negative  voice  in  the  palling  of  laws, 
and  aliumed  no  other  temporal  power  than  that  of  im- 
pofing  taxes  on  the  clergy.  By  reafon  of  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
ferments, which  he  could  beftow,  the  king's  influence  over 
the  church  was  more  confiderable  than  over  the  laity  ;  fo 
that  the  fubfidies,  granted  by.  the  convocation,  were  com- 
monly greater  than  thofe  which  were  voted  by  parliament. 
The  church,  therefore,  was  not  difpleafed  to  depart  tacitly 
from  the  right  of  taxing  herfelf,  and  allow  the  commons 
to  lay  impolitions  on  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  as  on  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  In  recompense,  two  fubfidies,  which  the 
convocation  had  formerly  granted,  were  remitted,  and  the 
parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at  elections.  Thus 
the  church  of  England  made  a  barter  of  power  for  profit. 
Their  convocations,  having  become  infignificant  to  the 
crown,  have  been  much  difufed  of  late  years. 

The  Dutch  faw,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war  ap- 
proaching, whence  they  might  dread  the  mofh  fatal  con- 
sequences, but  which  afforded  no  profpe<5t  of  advantage. 
They  tried  every  art  of  negociation,  before  they  would 
come  to  extremities.  Their  meafures  were  at  that  time 
directed  by  John  de  Wit,  a  minifter  equally  eminent  for 
greatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity.  Though 
moderate  in  his  private  deportment,  he  knew  how  to  adopt 
in  his  public  counfels  that  magnanimity,  which  fuits  the 
minifter  of  a  great  ftate.  It  was  ever  his  maxim,  that  no 
independent  government  mould  yield  to  another  any 
evident  point  of  reafon  or  equity ;  and  that  all  fuch  con- 
ceffions,  fo  far  from  preventing  war,  ferved  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  provoke  frefh  claims  and  infults.  By  his 
management  a  fpirit  of  union  was  preferved  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces •,  great  fums  were  levied ;  and  a  navy  was  equip- 
ped, compofed  of  larger  fhips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever 
built  before,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  fleet  of  England. 

As  foon  as  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruyter's 
enterprifes,  Charles  declared  war  againft  the  States.  His 
fleet,  confilting  of  114  fail,  befides  fire-fhips  and  ketches, 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  under  him  by 
prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  It  had  about 
22,000  men  on  board.  Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of  the 
Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force,  declined  not  the  com- 
bat. In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  clofe  fight 
with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's  (hip  blew  up.  This  ac- 
cident much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  who  Hed  towards 
their  own  coaft.  1  romp  alone,  fonof  the  famous  admiral 
killed  during  the  former  war,  bravely  fuftained  with  his 
fquadron  the  efforts  of  the  Englifh,  and  protected  the  rear 
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of  his  countrymen.    The  vanquifhed  had  nineteen  (hips    CHAP. 
funk  and  taken.  The  victors  loft  only  one.  Sir  John  Law-       LXIV. 
fon  died  foon  after  of  his  wounds.  •    L/^\"NJ 

It  is  affirmed,  and    vith  an  appearance  of  reafon,  that  iWj- 

this  victory  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete,  had 
not  orders  been  iliued  to  flaken  fail  by  Brounker,  one  of 
the  duke's  bedchamber,  who  pretended  authority  from  his 
mafter.  The  duke  difclaimed  the  orders  ;  but  Brounker 
never  was  fuiliciently  punifhed  for  his  temerity*.  It  is  al- 
lowed, however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  brave- 
ry during  the  action.  He  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of  the 
fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Muikerry,  and  mr.  Boyle, 
were  killed  by  one  fliot  at  his  fide,  and  covered  him  all  over 
with  their  brains  and  gore.  And  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  a 
purfuit,  where  even  perfons  of  inferior  Itation,  and  of 
the  moft  cowardly  difpofition,  acquire  courage,  a  com- 
mander fhould  feel  his  fpirits  to  flag,  and  fhould  turn  from 
the  back  of  an  enemy,  whofe  face  he  had  not  been  afraid 
to  encounter. 

This  difalter  threw  the  Dutch  into  confternation,  and 
determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  their  councils,  to 
exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to  fupport  the  declin-J 
ing  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  on  board  the 
fleet,  which  he  took  under  his  command  ;  and  he  foon  re- 
medied all  thofe  diforders  which  had  been  occafioned 
by  the  late  misfortune.  The  genius  of'this  man  was  of  the 
moft  extenfive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much  maf- 
ter of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  infancy  been 
educated  in  them  ;  and  he  even  made  improvements  in 
fome  parts  of  pilotage  and  failing,  beyond  what  men  ex-  t 

pert  in  thofe  arts  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their  allies    Rupt«re 
to  a£t  for  their  affiftance  and  fupport.  The  king  of  France    pr'anCC. 
was  engaged  in  a.  defenfive  alliance  with  the  States  ;  but 
as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  he  was  extreme- 

*  King  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  apcount  of  this  aiTair  defer- 
ent from  what  wc  meet  with  in  any  hifroriun.  He  lays,  thai,  while  he 
was  ailcep,  Brounker  brought  orders  to  fir  John  Harman,  captain  oi 
the  fhip,to  flaekcn  tail.  Si*"  John  remonstrated,  buc  obeyed.  After  fome 
time,  finding  that  his  failing  birk  was  likely  to  produec  tonfufion  in 
the  fleet,  he  hoi  fled  the  fail  as  before.  So  that  the  prince  coming  foon 
after  on  the  quarter-  deck,  and  finding  all  things  as  he  left  them,  kn'c  V 
nothing  of  what  had  patTed  during  his  rcpolc.  No  hody  gave  him  the 
kaft  intimation  of  it.  It  was  long  after,  that  he  heard  of  it  by  a  kind  of 
accident ;  and  lie  intended  ;  ,  by  martial  law  ; 

but  juft  about  that  time,   the  ho:  >us  took  up  the  qucTti 

and  impeached  him,  which,  made  it  hnpoihble  for  the   duke  to  punitli 
him  otherwifc  than  by  rtifmiiiing  him  his  iervice.  Brounker,  before  the 
-  never  pretended  that  ho  had  received  any  orders  from  the  duke. 
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CHAP.    ]y  avcrfe,  at  that  time,  from  entering  into  a  war  with  fo* 
LXIV.      formidable  a  power  as  England.  He  long  tried  to  mediate 
{S~Y\J     a  peace  between  the  States,  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  an 
i66r.        embaffy  to  London,  which  returned  without  effecting  any 
thing.    Lord  Hollis,  the  Englifh  amhaffador  at  Paris,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  over  Lewis  to  the  fide  of  England  ; 
and,  in  his  mailer's  name,  made  him  the  moft  tempting 
offers.     Charles  was  content  to  abandon  all  the  Spanifh 
Low  Countries  to   the  French,  without  pretending  to  a 
foot  of  ground  for  himfelf ;  provided  Lewis  would  alio 
him  to  purfue  his  advantages  againft  the  Dutch*.  But  the 
French  monarch,  though  the  conqueft  of  that  valuable 
territory  was  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  rejected  the 
offer  as  contrary  to  his  intefefts  :  He  thought,  that  if  the 
Englifh  had  once  eftablifhed  an  uncontrollable  dominion 
over  the  fea  and  over  commerce,  they  would  fcon  Ve  able 
*  to  render  his  acquifition-s  a  dear  purchafe  to  him.  When 

de  Lionne,  the  French  fecretary,  a  flu  red  Van  Beuninghen> 
ambaffador  of  the  States,  that  this  offer  had  been  prefled  on 
his  mafter  during  fix  months  ;  "I  can  readily  believe  it,'' 
replied  the  Dutchman  ;  "lam  fenfible  that  it  is  the  in- 
<f  tereft  of  England-}- .'' 

Such  were  the  eftablifhed  maxims  nt  that  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  interefts  of  princes.  It  mud  however  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  politics  of  Charleb,  in  making  this  offer,  were 
not  a  little  hazardous.  The  extreme  weaknefs  of  Spain, 
would  have  rendered  the  French  conquefts  eafy  and  infal- 
lible ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be  fcrefeen, 
would  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  much  more  preca- 
rious. And  even  were  the  naval  force  of  Holland  totally 
annihilated,  the  acquifition  of  the  Dutch  commerce  to 
England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  certain  corifequence  ; 
nor  is  trade  a  conftant  attendant  of  power,  but  depends  on 
many  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  delicate  circum- 
ftances. 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteft  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;  yet  he  protracted  his  declaration,  and  employ- 
ed the  time  in  naval  preparations,  both  in  the  ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  Denmark  meanwhile  was 
refolved  not  to  remain  an  idle  fpe£tator  of  the  conteft  be- 
tween the  maritime  powers.  The  part  which  he  acted  was 
ihe  moft  extraordinary  :  He  made  a  fecret  agreement  with 
Charles  to  feize  all  the  Dutch  fhips  in  his  harbours,  and 
to  fhare  the  fpoils  with  the  Englifh,  provided  they  would 

*  D'Eftradcrr,  19th  December,  l664'        *B'E(toadesy  *4th  Augtfft,  ]  66/.' 
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aJTift  him  in  executing  this  meafure.  In  order  to  increafe 
his  prey,  he  perfidioully  invited  the  Dutch  to  take  fheltetf 
in  his  ports  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Eait-India  fleet,  very 
richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.  Sandwich,  who  now 
commanded  the  Engliih  navy  (the  duke  having  gone  a- 
fhore)  difpatched  fir  Thomas  Tiddiman  with  a  fquadron 
to  attack  them  \  but  whether  from  the  king  of  Denmark's 
delay  in  lending  orders  to  the  governor,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  from  his  avidity  in  endeavouring  to  engrofs  the 
whole  booty,  the  Engliih  admiral,  though  he  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  failed  of  his  purpofe.  The  Danifh  governor 
fired  upon  him  •,  and  the  Dutch,  having  hadteifure  to  for- 
tify themfelves,  made  a  gallant  refiftance. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  feemingly  afhamed  of  his  con- 
duel:,  concluded  with  fir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  Englifh  en- 
voy, an  offenfive  alliance  agakift  the  States  ;  and  at  the  ve- 
ry fame  time,  his  refident  at  the  Hague,  by  his  orders, 
concluded  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  England.  To  this 
latter  alliance  he  adhered,  probably  from  jealoufy  of  the 
increafing  naval  power  of  England;  and  he  feized  and  con- 
fiscated all  the  Englifh  (hips  in  his  harbours.  This  was  a 
fenfible  check  to  the  advantages  which  Charles"  had  ob- 
tained over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  a  blow  was  given  to  the 
Englifh  commerce  ;  the  king  of  Denmark's  naval  force 
was  alfo  confiderable,  and  threatened  every  moment  a 
conjunction  with  the  Hollanders.  That  prince  flipulated 
to  afbft  his  ally  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  •,  and  he  received 
in  return  a  yearly  fubfidy  of  1,500,000  crowns,  of  which 
300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe  confe- 
deracies by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He  had  dif- 
patched fir  Richard  Fan fhaw  into  Spain,  who  met  with  u 
very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy  was  funk  into  a  itatc 
of  weaknefs,  and  was  menaced  whh  an  invafion  from 
France  ;  yet  could  not  any  motive  prevail  with'  Philip  to 
enter  into  cordial  friendfhip  with  England.  Charles's  al- 
liance witn  Portugal-,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  and  Tan- 
giers,  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  ;  all  thefe  offen- 
ces funk  fo  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanifh  monarch, 
that  no  motive  of  ihterefl!  was  fufficient  to  outweigh, them. 

The  bifhop  of  Mu'nfter  was  the  only  ally  that  Charles 
£ould  acquire.  This  prelate,  a  man  of  reftlefs""  enterprife 
and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  violent  animofity  againft 
the  States  ;  and  he  was  eafily  engaged,  by  the  promife  of 
fubfidies  from  England,  to  make  an  incurfion  on  that  le- 
public.  With  a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men,  he 
invaded  her  territories,  and  met  w»th  \r?ak  rtfiftance.  Ths 
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CHAP,     land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill-governer!» 
LXIV.       as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  formidable.  But  after  his 
{^V\J    committing  great  ravages  in  feveral  of  the  provinces,  a 
J66j.        ftop  was  put  to  the  progrefs  of  this  warlike  prelate.  He 
had  not  military  (kill  fufficient  to  improve  the  advantages 
which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands:  The  king  of  France 
fent    a  body   of  6000  men   to  oppofe    him :    Subfidies 
were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England  ;  and  ma- 
ny of  his  troops  deferted  for  want  of  pay  :  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  threatened  him  with  an  invafion  in  his  own 
ftate  :  and  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace 
under  the  mediation  of  France.    On   the   firft  furmife  of 
his  intentions,  fir  William  Temple  was  fent  from  London 
with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former  alliance ;  but  found 
that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  thefe  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their  great  ad- 
miral, was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Guinea  :  Their 
Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in  fafety :  Their  harbours 
were  crouded  with  merchant  fhips  :  Faction  at  home  was 
appeafed  :  The  young  prince  of  Orange  had  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  of  de  Wit, 
their  penfionary,  who  executed  his  truft  with  honour  and 
fidelity :  and  the  animofity,  whieh  the  Hollanders  enter- 
tained againft  the  attack  of  the  Englifh,  fo  unprovoked, 
as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirft  for  revenge,  and 
hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  their  next  enterprife.  Such  vi- 
gour was  exerted  in  the  common  caufe,  that,  in  order  to 
man  the  fleet,  all  merchant  fhips  were  prohibited  to  fail, 
and  even  the  fifheries  were  fufpended*. 

The  Englifh  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  difpofition, 

though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had  joined  itfelf 

to  that  of  war.    The  plague  had  broken  out   in  London  ; 

and  that  with  fuch  violence  as  to  cut  off,  in  a  year,   near 

10th  Oct.      90,000  inhabitants.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fumrnon  the 

parliament  at  Oxford. 

New  fef-  A  GOOD  agreement  ftill  fubfifted  between  the  king  and 

fion.         parliament.  They,  on  their  part,  unanimoufly  voted  him 

the  fupply  demanded,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 

pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  by  monthly  affeffments. 

.Vire-mitc-    ^n{j  he>  t0  gratify  them,  palled  the  five-mile-act,  which 

has  given  occafion  to  grievous  and  not  unjuft  complaints. 

The  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding  monarchy  againft 

its  inveterate  enemies,  perfevered  in  the  project  of  wreak- 
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ing  her  own  enmity  againft  the  non-conformifts.  It  was    C  H  AP. 
enacted,  that  no  (UfTenting  ceacher  who  took  not  the  non-      LXIV. 
refinance  oath  above  mentioned,  fhould,  except  upon  the     ^./V>J 
road,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any         x^5. 
place,  where   he  had  preached  after  the  act  of  oblivion. 
The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  fix  months  im- 
prifonment.  By  ejecting  the  non-conforming  clergy  from 
their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all  feparate  congregations, 
they  had  been  rendered   incapable  of  gaining   any  liveli- 
hood by  their  fpiritual  profefiion.  And  now,  under  colour 
of  removing  them  from  places  where  their  influence  might 
be  dangerous,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive 
them  of  all  means  of  fubutlence.  Had  not  the  fpirit  of  the 
nation  undergone  a  change,  thefe  violences  were  preludes 
to  the  mod  furious  perfecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not  pafs 
without  oppofition.  Befides  feveral  peers,  attached  to  the 
old  parliamentary  party,  Southampton  himfelf,  though 
Clarendon's  great  friend,  exprefTed  his  disapprobation  of 
thefe  meafures.  But  the  church  party,  not  difcouraged 
with  this  oppofition,  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons a  bill  for  impofing  the  oath  of  non-refiftance  on  the 
whole  nation.  It  was  rejected  only  by  three  voices.  The 
parliament,  after  a  fhort  feffion,  was  piwogued.  3*ft  0<%> 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evident-  i66<>. 
3y  overmatched  in  force.  Yet  flie  poflefled  this  advantage 
by  her  Situation,  that  fhe  lay  between  the  fleets  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  might  be  able,  by  fpeedy  and  well-concerted 
operations,  to  prevent  their  junction ;  but  fuch  was  the 
unhappy  conduct,  of  her  commanders,  or  fuch  the  want 
of  intelligence  in  her  minifters,  that  this  circumftance 
turned  rather  to  her  prejudice.  Lewis  had  given  orders 
to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  fail  from  Tou- 
lon ;  and  the  French  fquadron,  under  his  command,  con- 
fiftmg  of  above  forty  fciil*,  was  now  commonly  fuppoted 
to  be  entering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  num- 
ber of  feventy-fix  fail,  was  at  fea,  under  the  command 
of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.  The  duke 
of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four  fail.  Albe- 
marle, who,  from  his  fuccefl'es  under  the  proteclor,  had 
too  much  learned  to  defpife  the  enemy,  propofed  to  detach 
prince  Rupert  with  twenty  fhips,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  well  acquainted 
with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  de  Ruyter,  protefted  a- 

*  P'Zflrade.s,  21  ft  of  May    16 1$. 
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CHAP,     gainft  the  temerity  of  this  refolution  :    But  Albemarle?s 
1.X IV.      authority  prevailed.  The  remainder  of  the  Englifh  fet  fail 
,  CV~\J     to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch  ;  who  feeing  the  enemy  advance 
1666.        quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  and  prepared  for  the 
combat.  The  battle  that  enfued,  is  one  of  the  mod  me- 
Sca  fight  of    morable  that  we  read  of  in  ftory ;  whether  we  confider  its 
four  days.      jong  duration,  or  the  defperate  courage  with  which  it  was 
fought.  Albemarle  made  here  fome  atonement  by  his  va- 
lour for  the  rafhnefs  of  the  attempt.  No  youth,  animated 
by  glory    and    ambitious    hopes,    could   exert     himfelf 
more  than  did  this  man,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,and  who  had  reached  the  fummit  of  honours.  We  fhall 
not  enter  minutely  into  particulars.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
mention  the  chief  events  of  each  day's  engagement. 
Jft-Junc.  JN  the  firft  day,  fir  William   Berkeley,  vice-admiral, 

leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  was 
overpowered, and  his  fhiptaken.He  himfelf  was  founddead 
in  his  cabin,  all  covered  with  blood.  The  Fnglifh  bed  the 
weather-gage  of  the  enemy ;  but  as  the  wind  blew  fx> 
hard,  that  they  could  not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they  de- 
rived but  fmall  advantage  from  this  circumftance.  The 
Dutch  {hot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rig- 
ging ;  and  few  fhips  were  funk  or  much  damaged. 
Chain-fhot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention  ;  commonly 
attributed  to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harmar  exerted  himfelf 
extremely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz,  was 
killed  in  engaging  him.  Darknefs  parted  the  combatants. 
The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  fteady  and  more  terrible. 
The  Englifh  now  found,  that  the  greateft  valour  can- 
not compenfate  the  fuperiority  of  numbers,  againft  an 
enemy  who  is  well  conducted,  and  who  is  not  defective 
in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory 
and  enemies  from  faction,  exerted  themfelyes  in  emula- 
tion of  each  other;  and  de  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of 
difengaging  and  faving  his  antagonift,  who  had  been  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Engliih,  and  was  in  the  moft  imminent 
danger.  Sixteen  frefh  fhips  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during 
the  a£tion  :  And  the  Englifh  were  fo  mattered,  that  their 
fighting  fhips  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own 
coaft.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  renewing  the  combat ;  when  a  calm,  which  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Nkxt  morning  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat ;  and  a  proper  difpofition  was  made  for  that 
purpofe.    The  fhattered  fhips  were  ordered  to  ftretch  a- 
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head;  and  fixteen  of  the  rooft  entire  followed  them  in    CHAP. 
good  ordtr,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.     Albemarle  him-       LXIV. 
felf  clcfed  the  rear,  and  prefented  an  undaunted  coun-     C/Y>J 
tenance  to  his  victorious  foes.  The  earl  of  OfTory,  fon  of         l()(,(>- 
Ormond,  a  gallant  youth,  who  fought  honour  and  experi- 
ence in  every  action  throughout  Europe,  w^s  then  on  board, 
the  admiral.   Albemarle   confeffed  to  him  his  in  tent  ion 
rather   to  blow  up   his  fhip  and   pcrifh   glorioufly,    than 
yield  to  the  enemy.  OfTory  applauded  this  defperate  refo- 
lution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with  their 
enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight  j  when  a  new 
fleet  was  defcried  from  the  fouth,  crowding  ail  their  fail 
to  reach  the  fcene  of  action.  The  Dutch  flattered  them- 
felves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  vanquifhed  :  The  Englifh  hoped  that  prince  Rupert 
had  come,  to  turn  the  fcale  of  adtion.  Albemarle,  who 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent 
his  courfe  towards  him.  Unhappily  fir  George  Ayfcue,  in 
a  fhip  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  largeft  in  the  fleet,  (truck 
on  the  Galloper  finds,  and  could  receive  no  aiftflance  from 
his  friends,  who  were  haftenirig  to  join  the  reinforcement. 
He  could  not  even  reap  the  confolation  of  perifhing  with 
honour,  and  revenging  his  death  on  his  enemies.  They 
were  preparing  fire-fhips  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  ftrike.  The  Englifh  failors,  feeing  the  neceffity,  with 
the  utmoft  indignation,  furrendered  themfelves  prisoners. 

Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now'determined 
to  face  the  enemy ;  and  next  morning  the  battle  began  a- 
frefii,  with  more  equal  force  than  ever,  and  with  equal 
valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a  clofe 
combat ;  which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till 
parted  by  a  milt.  The  Englifh  retired  nrft  into  their  har- 
bours. 

Though  the  Englifh,  by  their  obftinate  courage,  reap- 
ed the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  if  is  fomewhat 
uncertain  who  obtained  the  vidtory.  The  Hollanders  took 
a  few  fhips  ;  and  having  fome  appearances  of  advantage, 
exprefled  their  fatisfadtion  by  all  the  figns  of  triumph  and 
rejoicing.  But  as  the  Englifh  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little 
time,  and  put  to  fea  more  formidable  than  ever,  together 
with  many  of  thofe  fhips  which  the  Dutch  had  boalted  to 
have  burned  or  destroyed  ;  all  Europe  faw,  that  thofc  two 
brave  nations  were  engaged  in  a  contelt,  which  was  net 
likely,    on  either  fide,  to  prove  decifive. 

It  was  the  conjunction  alone  of  the  French,  that  could 
give  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  facili- 
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CHAP,    rate  this  conjunction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired  his  fleet, 
LXIV.      ported  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  Englifh, 
CVY"\J     under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were  not  long  in 
*<><■> :>■         coming  to  the  attack.    The  number  of  each  fleet  amount- 
ed to  about  eighty  fail ;  and  the  valour  and  experience  of 
the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  feamen,  rendered  the 
ajjh  July,     engagement  fierce  and  obftinate.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who 
XfSidi    commanded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  Englifh,  attacked 
theDutch  van,  which  he  entirely  routed ;  and  he  killed  the 
.  three  admirals  who  commanded  it.  Van  Tromp  engaged 
iir  Jeremy  Smith  ;  and  during  the  heat  of  action,  he  was 
feparated  from  de  Ruyter  and  the  main  body,  whether 
by  accident  or  defign  was  never  certainly  known.     De 
Ruyter,  with  conduct  and  valour,  maintained  the  combat 
againft  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  though  over- 
powered  by  numbers,  kept  his  ftation,  till  night  ended 
the  engagement.  Next  day  finding  the  Dutch   fleet  fcat- 
tered'  and  difcouraged,  his  high  fpirit  fubmitted  to  a  re- 
treat, which  yet  he  conducted  with  fuch  (kill,  as  to  ren- 
der it  equally  honourable  to  himfelf  as  the  greateft  vic- 
tory. Full  of  indignation  however  at  yielding  the   fuperi- 
ority  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  My  God  \ 
<l  what  a  wretch  am  I?  among  fo  many  thoufand  bullets, 
**  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miferable  life  r" 
One  de  Witte,  his  fon-in-law,  who  flood  near,  exhorted 
him,  fincehe  fought  death,  to  turn  upon  the  Englilh,  aiid 
render  his  life  a  dear  purehafe  to  the  victors.  Butde  Ruy- 
ter, efteemed  it  more  worthy  a  brave  man  to  perfevere  to 
the  uttermoft,  and,  as  long  as  poffible,  to  render  fervice 
to  his  country.     All  that  night  and  nexc  day,  the  Eng- 
lifh preffed  upon  the  rear  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  the  redoubled  efforts  of  de  Ruyter,  that  the  latter  faved 
themfelves  in  their  harbours. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  aclion 
was  not  very  confiderable  ;  but  as  violent  animofities  had 
broken,  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged  all 
the  officers  on  one  fide  or  other,  the  conflernation,  which 
took  place,  was  great  among  the  provinces.  Tromp's  corn- 
mifflon  was  at  lnft  taken  from  him  ;  but  though  fevers! 
captains  had  mifbehaved,  they  were  fo  effectually  pro- 
tected by  their  friends  in  the  magiitracy  of  the  towns,  that 
moft  of  them  efcaped  punifhmeut,  many  were  Hill  con- 
tinued in  their  commands. 

Thk  Englifh  now  rode  incouteftible  mafters  of  the  fea, 
and  intuited  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A  detachment 
under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burned 
a  hundred  and  forty  merchantmen,  two  men  of  war,  to 
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gether  v.  ith  Brandaris,  a  large  and  rich  village  oh  the 
coaft.  The  Dutch  merchants,  who  loft  by  this  enterprife, 
uniting  themfelves  to  the  Orange  faction,  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  an  administration,  which,  they  pretended,  had 
Drought  fuch  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None 
but  the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  could  have  f up- 
ported  itfelf  under  fuch  a  complication  of  calamities* 

The  king  of  France,  apprehenfive  that  the  Dutch 
would  fink  under  their  misfortunes;  at  leaft,  that  de  Wit, 
his  friend,  might  be  difpoflefied  of  the  administration, 
haftened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  The  Dutch 
fleet  likewife  was  again  equipped ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  de  Ruyter,  cruifed  near  the  ftraits  of  Dover. 
Prince  Rupert,  with  the  Englilh  navy,  now  ftronger  than 
ever,  came  full  fail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired  into 
St.  John's  road  near  Bulloigne.  Here  he  fheitercd  him- 
felf,  both  from  the  Englilh,  and  from  a  furious  florm, 
which  arofe.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  retire  intd 
St.  Helens ;  where  he  ftayed  fome  time,  in  order  to  repair 
the  damages  which  he  had  fuitained.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the  channel,and  palled  the  Eng- 
lilh fleet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  Dutch,  as 
he  expected.  De  Ruyter  had  been  feized  with  a  fever  t 
Many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  into  ficknefs  :  A  con- 
tagious diftemper  was  fpread  through  the  fleet :  And  trie 
States  thought  it  necefiary  to  recal  them  into  their  har- 
bours, before  the  enemy  could  be  refitted.  The  French 
king,  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with- lb  much  care  and 
induftry,  he  had  lately  built,  difpatched  orders  to  Beau* 
fort,  to  make  the  bell  of  his  way  to  Bred.  That  admiral 
had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pafs  the  Englifh.  One  (hip 
alone,  the  Ruby,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

While  the  war  continued  without  any  decifive  fuc- 
cefs  on  either  fide,  a  calamity  happened  in  London,  which 
threw  the  people  into  great  coniternation.  Fire  breaking 
out  in  a  baker's  houfe  near  the  bridge,  fpread  itfelf  on  all 
tides  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  extinguish 
if,  till  it  laid  in  Sines  a  confidetablc  part  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants,  without  being  able  to  provide  effectually  for 
their  relief,  were  reduced  to  be  fpectators  of  their  own 
ruin  ;  and  were  purfued  from  ttreet  to  itreet  by  the  flame;', 
tvhich  unexpectedly  gathered  round  them.  Thr^e  dav  ; 
and  nights  did  the  fire  advance;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
blowing  up  of  houfes,  that  it  was  at  la  ft  extinguished. 
The  king  and  duke  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  Hop  the 
progrefs  of  the  flames;  but  all  their  induftry  was  unfue* 
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CHAP,     c'efsful.  About  four  hundred  ftreets,  and  thirteen  thou- 
LXIV.      fand  houfes,  were  reduced  to  afhes. 

\^-v~*s  The  caufe  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The  narrow 
(666.  ftreets  of  London,  the  houfes  built  entirely  of  wood,  the 
dry  feafon,  and  a  violent  eaft  wind  which  blew ;  thefe 
w"ere  fo  many  concurring  circtfmftances,  which  rendered 
it  eafy  to  aflign  the  reafon  of  the  deftf  uclion  that  enfued. 
But  the  people  were  not  fatisfied  with  this  obvious  ac- 
count. Prompted  by  blind  rage,  fome  afcribed  the  guilt 
to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics ;  though  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  London  could 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  either  party.  As  the  papifts  were 
the  chief  objects  of  public  deteftation,  the  rumour, 
which  threw  the  guilt  on  them,  was  more  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  No  proof,  however,  or  even  pre- 
sumption, after  the  ftricteft  inquiry  by  a  committee  of 
parliament,  ever  appeared  to  authorise  fuch  a  calumny; 
yet,  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  popular  prejudice,' 
the  inscription,  engraved  by  authority  on  the  monument, 
dfcribed  this  calamity  to  that  hated  fe£t.  This  claufe  was 
crazed  by  order  of  king  James,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  ;  but  after  the  revolution  it  was  replaced.  So  cre- 
dulous, as  well  as  obftinate,  are  the  people,  in  believing 
every  thing  which  flatters  their  prevailing  pafficn  ! 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great  cala-* 
mity,  has  proved  in'  the  ifTue  beneficial  both  to  the  city 
and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  a  very  little 
time ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  ftreets  wider  and 
more  regular  than  before.  A  discretionary  power  was  af- 
iumed  by  the  king  to  regulate  the  distribution-  of  the' 
buildings,  and  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  h*h  and  timber,  the 
materials  of  which  the  houfes  were  formerly  compofed.' 
The  neceffity  was  fo  urgent,  and  the  occaflon  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  no  exceptions  were  taken  at  an  exercife  of  au- 
thority, which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed  illegal. 
Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  Carry  his  power  ftiil  farther, 
and  made  the  houfes  be  rebuilt  w  ith  perfect  regularity, 
and  entirely  upon  one  plan  j  he  had  much  contributed  to 
the  convenience,  as  well  as  embellifhment,  of  the  city. 
Great  advantages,  however,  have  refulted  from  the  al- 
terations, though  not  carried  to  the  full  length.  London* 
became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire.  The  plague, 
whicli  ufed  to  break  out  with  great  fury  twice  or  thrice 
every  century,  and  indeed  was  always  lurking  in  feme- 
corner  or  other  of  the  city,  hasfcarcely  ever  appeared  finee 
that  calamity. 
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The  parliament  met  foon  after,  and  gave  the  fan&ion  CHAP. 
of  law  to  thofe  regulations  made  by  royal  authority  •,  as  LXIV, 
well  as  appointed  commiflioners  for  deciding  all  fuch  <-«-^->nv* 
queftions  of"  property,  as  might  arife  from  the  fire.  They  M66. 
likewife  voted  a  fupply  of  1,800,000  pounds  to  be  levied, 
partly  by  a  poll-bill,  partly  by  afTeflments.  Though  their 
inquiry  brought  out  no  proofs,  which  could  fix  on  the  pa- 
pills  the  burning  of  London,  the  general  averfion  againlt 
that  feci:  (till  prevailed;  and  complaints  were  made,  proba- 
bly without  much  foundation,  of  its  dangerous  increafe. 
Charles,at  the  defire  of  the  commons,  iflued  a  proclamation 
for  the  banilhment  of  all  priefts  and  jefuits ;  but  the  bad  ex- 
ecution of  this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicts,  deflroyed  all 
confidence  in  his  fmcerity,  whenever  he  pretended  an  aver- 
fion towards  the  catholic  religion.  Whether  fufpicions  of 
this  nature  had  diminifhed  the  king's  popularity,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  fupply  was  voted  much  later 
than  Charles  expected,  or  even  than  the  public  necefiities 
feemed  to  require.  The  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  man  who  wanted  only  fteadinefs  to  render  him 
extremely  dangerous,  had  fomewhat  embarrafTed  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court :  And  this  was  the  firft  time  that  the 
king  found  any  confiderable  reafon  to  complain  of  a  fai- 
lure of  confidence  in  this  houfe  of  commons.  The  riling 
fymptoms  of  ill-humour  tended,  no  doubt,  to  quicken  the 
iteps,  which  were  already  making  towards  a  peace  with 
foreign  enemies. 

Charles  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  ends,  for  Aivana;* 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to  prove  towards 
entirely  abortive.  The  Dutch,  even  when  fingle,  had  de-  Pcace* 
fended  the mfe Ives  with  vigour,  and  were  every  day  im- 
proving in  their  military  (kill  and  preparations.  Though 
their  trade  had  fufrcred  extremely,  their  extenfive  credit 
enabled  them  to  levy  great  fums ;  and  while  the  feamen 
of  England  loudly  complained  for  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch 
navy  was  regularly  fupplied  with  money  and  every  thing 
requifite  for  its  fubfiftence.  As  two  powerful  kings  now 
fupported  them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity  of  Nor- 
way to  the  coalts  of  Bayonne,  was  become  hollile  to  the 
Englilh.  And  Charles  neither  fond  of  action,  nor  flimu- 
lnted  by  any  violent  ambition,  earneftly  fought  for  means 
of  reltoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  difgufted  with  a 
war,  which,  being  joined  with  the  plague  and  fire,  had 
proved  fo  fruitlefs  and  dcftru&ive. 

The  firft  advances  towards  an  accommodation  were 
made  by  England.    When  the  king  fent  for  the  body  of 

Vol.  V.  M  m  m 
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CHAP,  fir  William  Berkeley,  he  infinuated  to  the  States  his  dcfirer 
LXIV.  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  ;  and  their  anfwer  corre£- 
*— -v— *j  ponded  in  the  fame  amicable  intentions.  Charles,  how- 
1667.  ever,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fuperiority,  ftill  in- 
filled that  the  States  mould  treat  at  London  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  make  him  this  compliment  fo  far  as  concerned 
themfelves  :  But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with  two 
crowned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  faid,  prevail  with 
thefe  to  depart  .in  that  refpe£t  from  their  dignity.  On  a 
iudden,  the  king  went  fo  far  on  the  other  fide  as  to  offer 
the  fending  of  ambaffadors  to  the  Hague  ;  but  this  pro- 
pofal, which  feemed  honourable  to  the  Dutch,  was  meant 
only  to  divide  and  diliradr,  them,  by  affording  the  Englifh 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  cabals  with  the  difaffedted  party. 
The  offer  was  therefore  rejected  •,  and  conferences  were 
fecretly  held  in  the  queen-mother's  apartments  at  Paris, 
where  the  pretenfions  of  both  parties  were  difcuffed.  The 
Dutch  made  equitable  propofals  ;  either  that  all  things 
fhould  be  reftored  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they 
flood  before  the  war  ;  or  that  both  parties  fhould  conti- 
nue in  poffeffion  of  their  prefent  acquifitions.  Charles  ac- 
cepted of  the  latter  propofal ;  and  almoft  every  thing  was 
adjufted,  except  the  difputes  with  regard  to  the  ifle  of 
Polerone.  This  ifland  lies  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  was  for- 
merly valuable  for  its  produce  of  fpices.  The  Englifh  had 
'  been  mailers  of  it ;  but  were  difpoffeffed  at  the  time  when 
the  violences  were  committed  againft  them  at  Amboyna. 
Cromwel  had  ftipulated  to  have  it  reftored  ;  and  the  Hol- 
landers, having  rirft  entirely  deftroyed  all  the  fpice  trees, 
maintained,  that  they  had  executed  the  treaty,  but  that 
the  Englifh  had  been  anew  expelled  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war.  Charles  renewed  his  pretenfions  to  this  illand  ; 
and  as  the  reafons  on  both  fides  began  to  multiply,  and 
feemed  to  require  a  long  difcuflion,  it  was  agreed  to  tranf- 
fer  the  treaty  to  fome  other  place  ;  and  Charles  made 
choice  of  Breda. 

Lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  Englifii  am- 
bafladors. They  immediately  defired,  that  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  fhould  be  agreed  to,  till  the  feveral  claims  could  be 
adjufted:  But  this  propofal,  feemingly  fo  natural,  was  re- 
jected by  the  credit  of  de  Wit.  That  penetrating  and  ac- 
tive minifter,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  princes  and  the  fituation  of  affairs,  had  discovered  an 
opportunity  of  ftriking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once  re- 
itore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  loft  during  the  war,  and 
feverely  revenge  thofe  injuries,  which  he  afcribed  to  the 
wanton  ambition  and  injuftice  of  the  Englifh. 
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Whatever  projects  might  have  been  formed  by  Charles 
for  fecreting  the  money  granted  him  by  parliament,  he 
had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention.  The  expences  of 
fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhaufted  all  the  fupplies*  ;  and 
even  a  great  debt  was  contracted  to  the  feamen.  The  king 
therefore  was  refolved  to  fave,  as  far  as  pofhble,  the  la  It 
fupply  of  1,800,000  pounds  •,  and  to  employ  it  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been  occafioned 
by  the  war,  as  thofe  which  he  had  formerly  contracted. 
He  obferved,  that  the  Dutch  had  been  with  great  reluc- 
tance forced  into  the  war,  and  that  the  events  of  it  were 
not  fuch  as  to  infpire  them  with  great  defire  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  French,  he  knew,  had  been  engaged  into 
hoftilities  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  fupporting 
their  ally  ;  and  were  now  more  defirous  than  ever  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  quarrel.  The  differences  between  the 
parties  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  conclufion  o£ 
peace  appeared  infallible  •,  and  nothing  but  forms,  at  leaft 
fome  vain  points  of  honour,  feemed  to  remain  for  the 
ambaffadors  at  Breda  to  difcufs.  In  this  fituation,  Charles, 
moved  by  an  ill-timed  frugality,  remitted  his  preparations, 
and  expofed  England  to  one  of  the  greateft  affronts  which 
it  has  ever  received.  Two  fmall  fquadrons  alone  were 
equipped  ;  and  during  a  war  with  fuch  potent  and  mar- 
tial enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almoft  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation as  in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tranquillity. 

De  Wit  protracted  the  negociations  at  Breda,  and' 
haftened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter,  and 
threw  the  Englifh  into  the  utmofl  confternation.  A  chain 
had  been  drawn  acrofs  the  river  Medway  ;  fome  fortifi- 
cations had  been  added  to  Sheernefs  and  Upnore-caftle  : 
But  all  theie  preparations  were  unequal  to  the  prcfent  ue- 
ceffity.  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken  ;  nor  could  it  be  faved. 
by  the  valour  of  fir  Edward  Sprague,  who  defended  it. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  fpring-tide  and  an  eallerly 
wind,  the  Dutch  preffed  on,  and  broke  the  chain,  though 
fortified  by  fome  (hips,  which  had  been  there  funk  by 
orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  They  burned  the  three 
ihips,  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  the  Matthias,  the 
Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  fifth.  After  damaging  fcveral 
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*  The  Dutch  had  fpent  on  the  war  near  40  millions  of  livres  a-year, 
above  three  millions  Uerling  :  A  much  greater  l'um  than  had  been  grant-? 
rtl  bv  the  Englifli  parliament.  D'i-.!iradts,  24th  of  December,  i66j; 
iftol  J;  v  Temple, vol.  i.  p.  JU  It  wai  probably  the  want  of 

money  whicl  n.  king  to  pay  the  {raratri  with  tickets.-,  a  c<»n- 
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CHAP,    vefTels,  and  poflefling  themfelves  of  the  hull  of  the  Royal 
LXIV.      Charles,  which  the  Englifh  had  burned,   they  advanced 

<-0^v-^>  with  Cm  men  of  war  and  five  fire-ihips,  as  far  as  Upnore- 
1667.  caftle,  where  they  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  Loyal  London, 
and  the  Great  James.  Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded 
on  board  the  Royal  Oak,  perifhed  in  the  flames,  though 
he  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of-  efcaping.  "  Never  was  it 
known,"  he  faid,  "  that  a  Douglas  had  left  his  pod 
"  without  orders' ."  The  Hollanders  fell  down  the  Med- 
way  without  receiving  any  confiderable  damage  ;  and  it 
was  apprehended,  that  they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the 
Thames,  and  extend  their  hoftilities  even  to  the  bridge 
of  London.  Nine  fhips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four  at 
Blackwall  :  Platforms  were  raifed  in  many  places,  fur- 
nifhed  with  artillery  :  The  train-bands  were  called  out ; 
and  every  place  was  in  a  violent  agitation.  The  Dutch 
failed  next  to  Portfmouth,  where  they  made  a  fruiclefs 
attempt  :  They  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  at  Plymouth  : 
They  infulted  Harwich  :  They  failed  again  upon  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were  repulfed. 
The  whole  coaft  w  as  in  alarm  ;  and  had  the  French 
thought  proper  at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
to  invade  England,  confequences  the  moll  fatal  might 
juftly  have  been  apprehended.  But  Lewis  had  no  inten- 
tion to  pufh  the  viclory  to  fuch  extremities.  His  intereft 
required  that  a  balance  mould  be  kept  between  the  two 
maritime  powers  j  not  that  an  uncontrouled  fuperiority 
fliould  be  given  to  either. 

Great  indignation  prevailed  amongft  the  Englifh,  to 
fee  an  enemy,  whom*  they  regarded  as  inferior,  whom 
they  had  expected  totally  to  fubdue,  and  over  whom  they 
had  gained  many  honourable  advantages,  now  of  a  fud- 
de,n  ride  undifputed  mafters  of  the  ocean,  burn  their 
fhips  in  their  very  harbours,  fill  every  place  with  confu- 
fion,  and  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  capital  itfelf.  But  though 
the  caufe  of  all  thefe  difafters  could  be  afcribed  neither 
to  bad  fortune,  to  the  mifconduc~l  of  admirals,  nor  to  the 
'  ill  behaviour  of  feamen,  but  folely  to  the  avarice,  at  leaft 
to  the  improvidence,  of  the  government  ;  no  dangerous 
fymptomsof  difcontent  appeared,  and  no  attempt  for  an 
infurreclicm  was  made  by  any  of  thofe  numerous  fecta- 
ries,  who  had  been  fo  openly  branded  for  their  rebellious 
principles,  and  who  upon  that  fuppo'fition  had  been  treated 
with  fuch  feverity*. 

*  Temple, vol.  ii.  p.  41, 

t  'Some  non-conformifts,  however,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
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In  the  prefent  diftrefs,  two  expedients  were  embraced  :    CHAP. 
An  army  of   1 2,000  men  was  fuddeuly  levied  ;  and  the      LXIV. 
parliament,  -though  it  lay   under  prorogation,  was  fum-     (^/VVJ 
moned  to  meet.  The  houfes  were  very  thin  ;  and  the  only         i&T* 
vote,   which  the  commons  paffed,   was  an  addrefs   for 
breaking  the  army  ;  which  was  corriplied  with.  This  ex- 
prcflion  of  jealoufy  fliewed  the  court  what  they  might  ex- 
pect from   that  affembly ;  and  it   was  thought  more  pru- 
dent to  prorogue  them  till  next  winter. 

But  the  figning  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated  the 
king  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Englifh  ambafla- 
dors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe  demands,  which, 
however  frivolous  in  themfelves,  could  not  now  be  relin- 
quifhed,  without  acknowledging  a  fuperiority  in  the  ene- 
my. Polerone  remained  with  the  Dutch  ;  fatisfa&ion  for 
the  fhips  Bonaventure  and  Good-hope,  the  pretended 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  infilled  on  :  Acadic 
was  yielded  to  the  French.  The  acquifition  of  New- York, 
a  fettlement  fo  important  by  its  fituation,  was  the  chief 
advantage  which  the  Englifh  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which 
the  national  character  of  bravery  had  flione  out  with  luf- 
tre,  but  where  the  mifconducl:  of  the  government,  efpe- 
cially  in.  the  conclufion,  had  been  nolefs  apparent. 

To  appeafe  the  people  by  fome  facrifice  feemed  requi-  ciaren- 
fite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  the  prejudices  don's  fail, 
of  the  nation  pointed  out  the  victim.  The  chancellor  was 
ac  this  time  much  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  public,  and 
of  every  party  which  divided  the  nation.  All  the  numerous 
feclaries  regarded  him  as  their  determined  enemy ;  and 
afcribed  to  his  advice  and  influence  thofe  perfecuting  laws, 
to  which  they  had  lately  been  expofed.  The  catholics 
knew,  that  while  he  retained  any  authority,  all  their  cre- 
dit with  the  king  and  the  duke  would  be  entirely  ufelefs 
to  them,  nor  muft  they  ever  expect  any  favour  or  in- 
dulgence. Even  the  royalifts,  disappointed  in  their  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  preferment,  threw  a  great  load  of  envy  on 
Clarendon,  into  whofe  hands  th,e  king  feemed  at  firft  to 
have  refigned  the  whole  power  of  government.  The;  fale 
of  Dunkirk,  the  b:id  payment  of  the  learner.,  the  difgrace 
at  Chatham,  the  unfuccefsful  coihclufion  of  the  war  ;  all 
thefe  misfortunes  were  charged  ©a  the  chancellor,  who, 
though  lie  had  ever  oppofed  the  rupture  with  Holland, 
thought  it  (till  his  duty  to  juftify  [what  he  could  not  pre- 

had  ke;>t  a  correfpnndence  with  the  States,  and  had  entertained  projects 
for  iafuire&lons,  but  they  were  too  weak  c  yen  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  then*.  D'Eflrades,  13th  Odtobcr,  IOCS' 
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CHAP.     vent.  A  building,  likewife,  of  more  expence  andmagnifi- 
LXIV.      cence  than  his  {lender  fortune  could  afford,  being  unwarily 
v-^'-v-*-'     undertaken  by  him,  much  expofed  him  to  public  reproach, 
z<^7«        as  if  he  had  acquired  great  riches  by  corruption.  The  po- 
pulace gave   it  commonly  the  appellation    of  Dunkirk 
Houfe. 

The  king  himfelf,  who  had  always  more  revered  than 
loved  the  chancellor,  was  now  totally  eflranged  from  him. 
Amidft  the  diflblute  manners  of  the  court,  that  minifter 
ftill  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  any  condefcenfions,  which  he  deemed  unworthy  of 
his  age  and  character.  Buckingham,  a  man  of  profligate 
morals,  happy  in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  expofed  in  his 
own  conduct  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  on  others, 
flill  made  him  the  object  of  his  raillery,  and  gradually  lef- 
fened  in  the  king  that  regard  which  he  bore  to  his  mini- 
iier.  When  any  difficulties  arofe,  either  for  want  of  power 
or  money,  the  blame  was  flill  thrown  on  him,  who,  it  was 
believed,  had  carefully  at  the  restoration  checked  all  lavifh 
concefhons  to  the  king.  And  what  perhaps  touched  Charles 
more  nearly,  he  found  in  Clarendon,  it  is  faid,  obflacles  to 
his  pleafures  as  well  as  to  his  ambition. 

The  king,  difgufted  with  the  homely  perfon  of  his  con- 
fort,  and  defirous  of  having  children,  had  hearkened  to 
propofals  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  on  pretence  either  of  her 
being  pre-engaged  to  another,  or  of  having  made  a  vow 
of  charti ty  before  her  marriage.  He  was  farther  ftimula- 
ted  by  his  paffion  for  mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
gentleman  ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whofe  virtue  he 
had  hitherto  found  impregnable:  But  Clarendon,' appre- 
henfive  of  the  confequences  attending  a  difputed  title, 
and  perhaps  anxious  for  the  fucceflion  of  his  own  grand- 
children, engaged  the  duki  of  Richmond  to  marry  mrs. 
•Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hopes  :  It  is 
pretended  that  Charles  never  forgave  this  difappoint- 
ment. 

When  politics,  therefore,  and  inclination  both  concur- 
cd  to  make  the  king  facriice  Clarendon  to  popular  preju- 
dices, the  memory  of  hie  palt  ferviccs  was  not  able  any 
longer  to  delay  his  fall.  The  great  leal  was  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  fir  Orlando  Bridgenian,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Keeper.  Southampton,  the  treafurer,  was  now  dead, 
who  had  perfevered  to  die  utmofl  in  his  attachments  to 
ihe  chancellor.  The  laft  time  he  appeared  at  the  council- 
table,  he  exerted  his  frkndfhip  with  a  vigour  which  nei- 
ther age  nor  infirmities  could  abate.  "  This  man,"  faid 
he,  fpcaking  of  CtarcnJjn,  "  is  a  true  proteftant*  and  an 
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««  honefl  Englifhman  ;  and  while  he  enjoys  power,  we  are    CHAP. 
*.'  fecure  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion.  I  dread  the       LXIV. 
*«  confequences  of  his  removal."  v^^-^^-^ 

But  the  fall  of  t^e  chancellor  was  not  fufucient  to  gra-  l0°7- . 
tify  the  malice  of  his  enemies  :  His  total  ruin  was  refolv- 
ed  on.  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  intereft  in 
behalf  of  his  father-in-law.  Both  prince  and  people  united 
in  promoting  that  violent  meafure  ;  and  no  means  were 
thought  fo  proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a  parlia- 
ment, which  had  fo  long  been  governed  by  that  very  mi- 
nifter,  who  was  now  to  be  the  victim  of  their  prejudices. 

Some  popular  acts  paved  the  way  for  the  feffion ;  and 
the  parliament,  in  their  firft  addrefs,  gave  the  king  thanks 
for  thefe  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  and,  among  the  reft, 
they  took  care  to  mention  his  difmiffion  of  Clarendon. 
The  king,  in  reply,  affured  the  houfes,  that  he  would  ne- 
ver again  employ  that  nobleman  in  any  public  office  what- 
foever.  Immediately,  the  charge  againft  him  was  opened 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  mr.  Seymour,  afterwards 
f:r  Edward,  and  confided  of  feventeen  articles.  The  houfe, 
without  examining  particulars,  farther  than  hearing  gene- 
ral affirmations,  that  all  would  be  proved,  immediately 
voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the  articles*  we  know 
to  be  either  falfe  or  frivolous ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  we 
are  lefs  acquainted  with,  we  may  fairly  prefume  to  be  no 
better  grounded.  His  advifing  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  feems 
the  heavieft  and  trueft  part  of  the  charge  j  but  a  miftake 
in  judgment,  allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  where  there  appears 
no  fymptoms  of  corruption  or  bad  intentions,  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  any  minifter.  The  king's 
necefftties,  which  occafioned  that  meafure,  cannot,  with 
any  appearance  of  reafon,  be  charged  on  Clarendon  -,  and 
chiefly  proceeded  from  the  over-frugal  maxims  of  the 
parliament  itfelf,  in  not  granting  the  proper  fupplies  to 
the  crown. 

When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  peers, 
as  it  contained  an  accufation  of  treafon  in  general,  without 
fpecifying  any  particulars,  it  feemed  not  a  fufficieut 
ground  for  committing  Clarendon  to  cuftody.  The  pre- 
cedents of  Strafford  and  Laud  were  not,  by  reafon  of  the 
violence  of  the  times,  deemed  a  proper  authority  ;  but  as 
the  commons  ftill  infifted  upon  his  commitment-,  it  was 
neceflary  to  appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  houfes. 
The  lords  peri'evered  in  their  refolution ;  and  the  com- 
mons voted  this  conduct  to  be  an  obflruction  to  public 


*  See  note  [VV^at  the  end  of  the  volumes 
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juftice,  and  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  tendency. 
They  alfo  chofe  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of 
their  own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent,  united 
to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuofity  againft 
him,  and  that  a  defence,  offered  to  fuch  prejudiced  ears, 
would  be  entirely  ineffectual,  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw. At  Calais,  he  wrote  a  paper  addreffed  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  He  there  faid,  that  his  fortune,  which  was  but 
moderate,  had  been  gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed 
profits  of  his  office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the 
king  ;  that  during  the  firft  years  after  the  reftoration,  he 
had  always  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  counfel- 
lors,  men  of  fuch  reputation  that  no  one  could  entertain 
fufpicions  of  their  wifdom  or  integrity ;  that  his  credit 
foon  declined,  and  however*  he  might  difapprove  of  fome 
meafures,  he  found  it  vain  to  oppofe  them  ;  that  his  repug- 
nance to  the  Dutch  war,  the  fource  of  all  the  public  griev- 
ances, was  always  generally  known,  as  well  as  his  difap- 
probation  of  many  unhappy  fteps  taken  in  conducting  it; 
and  that  whatever  pretence  might  be  made  of  public  of- 
fences, his  real  crime,  that  which  had  exafperated  his  pow- 
erful enemies,  was  his  frequent  oppofition  to  exorbitant 
grants,  which  the  importunity  of  fuitors  had  extorted 
from  his  majefty. 

The  lords  tranfmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons  un- 
der the  appellation  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of  both  houfes, 
it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  exert  their  legis- 
lative power  againft  Clarendon,  and  paffed  a  bill  of  banifh- 
ment  and  incapacity,  which  received  the  royal  afient.  He 
retired  into  France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner. 
He  furvived  his  banifhment  fix  years ;  and  he  employed 
his  leifure  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Ci.vil  Wars,  for  which  he  had  before  collected  materials. 
The  performance  does  honour  to  his  memory ;  and,  ex- 
cept Whitlocke's  memorials,  is  the  moffc  candid  account 
of  thofe  times,  compofed  by  any  cotemporary  author. 

Clarendon  was  always,  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king's  fervice, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  great  fhare  in  the  efteem  and 
friendfhip  of  that  monarch :  He  was  purfued  with  unre- 
lenting animofity  by  the  long  parliament :  He  had  ihared 
all  the  fortunes,  and  directed  all  the  counfels  of  the  pre- 
fent  king  during  his  exile  :  He  had  been  advanced  to  the 
higheft  truft  and  offices  after  the  reftoration  :  Yet  all  thefe 
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tircumftances,  which  might  naturally  operate  with  fuch 
force,  either  on  refentment,  gratitude  or  ambition,  had  no 
influence  on  his  uncorrupted  mind.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
he  firft  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  his  father  exhor- 
ted him  with  great  earneftnefs  to  fhun  the  practice  too 
common  in  that  profeffion,  of  draining  every  point  in  fa- 
vour of  prerogative,  and  perverting  fo  ufeful  a  fcience  to 
the  oppreflion  of  liberty  :  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  ration*, 
al  and  virtuous  counfels,  which  he  reiterated,  he  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  his  fon's  pre- 
fence.  This  circumftance  gave  additional  weight  to  the 
principles  which  he  inculcated. 

The  combination  of  king  and  fubjecT:  to  opprefs  fo  good 
a  minifter,  affords,  to  men  of  oppofitc  difpofitions,  an  equal 
occafion  of  inveighing  againft  the  ingratitude  of  princes, 
or  ignorance  of  the  people.  Charles  feems  never  to  have 
mitigated  his  refentment  againft  Clarendon;  and  the  na- 
tional prejudices  purfued  him  to  his  retreat  in  France. 
A  company  of  Englifh  foldiers,  being  quartered  near  him, 
aflaulted  his  houfe,  broke  open  the  doors,  gave  him  a  dan- 
gerous wound  on  the  head,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
the  laft  extremities,  had  not  their  officers,  hearing  of  the 
violence,  happily  interpofed. 

The  next  expedient,  which  the  king  embraced,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  popularity,  is  more  deferving  of  praife;  and, 
had  it  been  fteadily  purfued,  would  probably  have  render- 
ed his  reign  happy,  certainly  his  memory  refpecled.  It  is 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  which  I  fpeak  ;  a  meafure  which 
gave  entire  fatisfa&ion  to  the  public. 

The  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been  eclipfed, 
either  by  domeftic  factions,  or  by  the  fuperior  force  of  the 
Spnnifh  monarchy,  began  now  to  break  out  with  great 
luftre,  and  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  independent  power  and  mutinous  fpirit  of 
the  nobility  were  fubdued :  The  popular  pretenfions  of 
the  parliament  reftrained  :  The  Hugonot  party  reduced 
to  Subjection  :  That  extenfive  and  fertile  country,  enjoy-i 
ing  every  advantage  both  of  climate  and  lituation,  was 
fully  peopled  with  ingenious  and  induftrious  inhabitants  : 
And  while  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  difcovered  all  the  vigour 
and  bravery  requifite  for  great  enterprises,  it  was  tamed  {o 
an  entire  fubmimon  under  the  will  of  the  foversign. 

The  fovereign  v/ho  nowfilled  the  throne  was  well  adapt- 
ed, by  his  perfonal  character,  both  to  incrcafe  and  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages.  Lewis  XIV.  endowed  with 
every  quality  which  could  enchant  the  people,  pofTefled 
many  which  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wife.  The  mal- 
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culine  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  embellished  with  a  noble 
air:  The  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with  af- 
fability and  politenefs  :  Elegant  without  effeminacy,  ad<- 
dicled  to  pleafure  without  neglecting  bufinefs,  decent  in 
his  very  vices,  and  beloved  in  the  midft  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, he  furpafTed  all  cotemporary  monarchs,  as  in  grandeur, 
lb  likewife  in  fame  and  glory. 

H13  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  byjuftice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conqueft ;  and  be- 
fore he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  he  feemed  to  have  abfolute- 
Jyenfured  fuccefs*.  His  finances  were  brought  into  order: 
A  naval  power  created  :  His  armies  increafed  and  difci- 
plined  :  Magazines  and  military  ftores  provided  :  And 
though  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  fupported  be- 
yond all  former  example,  fo  regular  was  the  ceconomy 
obferved,  and  fo  willingly  did  the  people,  now  enriched 
by  arts  and  commerce,  fubmit  to  multiplied  taxes,  that 
his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  European  monarch. 

The  fudden  decline  and  almoft  total  fall  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  opened  an  inviting  field  to  fo  enterprifing  a 
prince,  and  feemed  to  promife  him  eafy  and  extenfive 
conquefts.  The  other  nations  of  Europe,  feeble  or  ill-go- 
verned, were  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  rifing  em- 
pire ;  and  all  of  them  caff,  their  eyes  towards  England,  as  the 
only  power  which  could  fave  them  from  that  fubjeetion 
with  which  they  feemed  to  be  fo  nearly  threatened. 

The  animofity  which  had  anciently  fubfifled  between 
the  Englifh  and  French  nations,  and  which  had  been  fuf- 
pended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jealoufy  of  Spanifh 
greatnefs,  began  to  revive  and  exert  itfelf.  The  glory  of 
preferving  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  glory  fo  much  found- 
ed on  juitice  and  humanity,  flattered  the  ambition  of  Eng- 
land *,  and  the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for  their  own 
future  fecurity,  by  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  fo  hated  a  ri- 
val. The  profpect  of  embracing  fuch  meafures  had  con- 
tributed, among  other  reafons,  to  render  the  peace  of  Bre- 
da fo  univerfally  acceptable  to  the  nation.  By  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  an  inviting  opportunity,  and 
fome  very  fltnder  pretences,  had  been  afrorded  to  call 
forth  the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  efpoufed 
the  Spanifh  princefs,  he  had  renounced  every  title  of  fuc- 
cefTion  to  every  part  of  the  Spanifii  monarchy  ;  and  this  re- 
nunciation had  been  couched  in  the  molt  accurate  and 
mo  ft  precife  terms  that  language  could  afford.  But,  on  the 
death,  of  his  "father-in-  Lw,  he  retraced  his  renunciation, 
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and  pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending  on  blood     CHAP. 
and  fucoeffion,   could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  extorted      LXIV. 
deed  or   contract.     Philip  had  left  a  fon,  Charles  II.  of     L/'V^J 
Spain  ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  of  a  former  mar-         l662- 
riage,  (he  laid  claim  to  a  conliderable  province  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarchy,  even  to  the  exclufion  of  her  brother.     By 
the  cufloms  of  fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a  firft 
marriage,  was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  fecond,  in  the  fuc- 
ceflron  to  private  inheritances ;  and  Lewis  thence  inferred, 
that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  dominion  of 
that  important  dutchy. 

A  claim  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  fupported 
by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  reafoning.  Lew-     Trench  ie- 
is  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an     vaiion  of 
army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  beft  general:;  of    t,le  LoV 
the  age,  and  provided  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  action. 
The  Spaniards,  though  they  might  have  forefeen  this  mea- 
fure,were  totally  unprepared.    Iheir  towns  without  ma- 
gazines, fortifications,  or  garrifons,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  king,  as  foon  as  he  prefented  himfelf  before 
them.  Athe,  Lille,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  Char- 
leroi,  Binche,  were  immediately  taken:   And  it  was  vifible 
that  no  force  in  the  Low  Countries  was  able  to  flop  or  re- 
tard the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms. 

This  meafure,  executed  with  fuch  celerity  and  fuccefs* 
gave  great  alarm  to  almoft  every  court  in  Europe.  It  had 
been  obferved  with  what  dignity,  or  even  haughtinefs, 
Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began  to  govern,  had  ever  fup- 
ported all  his  rights  and  pretenfions.  D'Eltrades,  the 
French  ambaffador,  and  Watteville,  the  Spanifh,  having 
quarrelled  in  London,  on  account  of  their  claimsfor  prece- 
dency, the  French  monarch  was  not  fatisfied  till  Spain- 
fent  to  Paris  a  folemn  embaffy,  and  prom i fed  never  more 
to  revive  fuch  contefts.  Crequi,  his  ambaffador  at  Rome, 
had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  pope's  guards  :  The 
pope,  Alexander  VII.  had  been  conflrained  to  break  his 
guards,  to  fend  his  nephew  to  afk  pardon,  and  to  allow  a 
pillar  to  be  erected  in  Rome  itfelf,  as  a  monument  of  his 
own  humiliation.  The  king  of  England  too  had  experien- 
ced the  high  fpirit  and  unfubmiting  temper  of  Lewis.  A 
pretenfion  to  fuperiority  in  the  Englifh  flag  having  been 
advanced,  the  French  monarch  remonftrated  with  fuch  vi- 
gour, and  prepared  himfelf  to  refill  with  fuch  courage,  that 
Charles  found  it  more  prudent  to  defift  from  his  vain  and 
antiquated  claims.  The  king  of  England,  faid  Lewis  to 
his  ambaffador  D'Eflrades,  may  know  my  force,  r  +t  he 
knows  not  the  fentiments  of  my  heart :   Every  thing  arj.- 
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pears  to  me  contemptible  in  comparifon  of  glory*.  Thefe 
meafures  of  conduct  had  given  ftrong  indications  of  his 
character  :  But  the  invafion  of  Flanders  difcotered  an  am- 
bition, which,  being  fupported  by  fuch  overgrown  power, 
menaced  the  general  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  no  Mate  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  feized 
with  more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.  They  were 
ftill  engaged,  together  with  France,  in  a  war  againft  Eng- 
land; and  Lewis  had  promifed  them  that  he  would  take  no 
Hep  againft  Spain  without  previously  informing  them :  Buty 
contrary  to  this  afiurance,  he  kept  a  total  filence,  till  on  the 
very  point  of  entering  upon  a&ion.  If  the  renunciation 
made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not  valid,  it  was 
forefeen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  a  fickly 
infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would  be  claimed  by  Lewis  ; 
after  which  it  would  be  vainly  expected  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
pretenfions.  Charles,  acquainted  with  thefe  well-groun- 
ded apprehenfions  of  the  Dutch,  had  been  the  more  obfti- 
nate  in  infilling  on  his  own  conditions  at  Breda  -f  and  by 
delaying  to  fign  the  treaty,  had  imprudently  expofed  him- 
felf  to  the  fignal  difgrace  which  he  received  at  Chat- 
ham. De  Wit,  fenfible  that  a  few  weeks  delay  would  be 
of  no  confequence  in  the  Low  Countries,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ftriking  an  important  blow,  and  of  finifhing  the 
war  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  his  country. 

Negociations  meanwhile  commenced  for  the  faving 
of  Flanders  ;  but  no  refiftance  was  made  to  the  French 
arms.  The  Spanilh  minifters  exclaimed  everywhere  againft 
the  flagrant  injuftice  of  Lewis's  pretenfions,  and  reprefen- 
ted  it  to  be  the  intereft  of  every  power  in  Europe,  even 
more  than  of  Spain  itfelf,  to  prevent  his  conqueft  of  the 
Low  Countries,  The  emperor  and  the  German  princes 
«lifcovered  evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent ;  but  their  mo- 
tions were  flow  and  backward.  The  States,  though  terri- 
fied at  the  profpecl:  of  having  their  frontier  expofed  to  fo 
formidable  a  foe,  fa w  no  refource,no  means  of  fafety.  Eng- 
land indeed  feemed  difpofed  to  make  oppofition  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  variable  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Charles 
kept  that  republic  from  making  him  any  open  advances, 
by  which  (he  might  lofe  the  friendship  of  France,  with- 
out acquiring  any  new  ally.  And  though  Lewis,  dread- 
ing a  combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, the  Dutch  apprehended,  left  thefe,  either 
from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  ambition  of 
the  French,  Should  never  be  carried  into  execution. 


*  ijth  of  January  1663. 
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Charles  refolved  with  great  prudence  to  take  the  firil    CHAP, 
ftep  towards  a  confederacy.  Sir  William  Temple,  his  re-      LXIV. 
fident  at  Bruffels,  received  orders  to  go  fecretly  to  the     r/*WJ 
Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the  States  the  means  of  faving         1668. 
the  Netherlands.  This  man,  whom  philofophy  had  taught 
to  defpife  the  world,  without  rendering  him  unfit  for 
it,  was  frank,  open,  fincere,  fuperior  to  the  little  tricks  of 
vulgar  politicians  :  And  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a  man  of 
the  fame  generous  and  enlarged  fentimexits,  he  immedi- 
ately opened  his  matter's  intentions,  and  preffed  a  fpeedy 
conclusion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  firft  negociated  between 
thefe  two  ftatefmen  with  the  fame  cordiality  as  if  it  were  a 
private  tranfaction  between  intimate  companions.  Deem- 
ing the  interefts  of  their  country  the  fame,  they  gave  full 
feope  to  to  that  fympathy  of  character,  which  difpofed 
them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  ether's  profeffions  and 
engagements.    And  though  jealoufy  againft  the  houfe  of 
Orange  might  infpire  de  Wit  with  an  averfion  to  a  ftrict 
union  with  England,  he  generoufly  refolved  to  facrifice  all 
private  confiderations  to  the  public  fervices. 

Temple  infilled  on  an  offenfive  league  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to  reiinquifh 
all  her  conquefts  :  But  de  Wit  told  him,  that  his  meafure 
was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  States. 
He  faid,  that  the  French  were  the  old  and  conftant  allies 
of  the  republic  ;  and,  till  matters  came  to  extremities,  fhe 
never  would  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon  a  friendfhip  fo 
well  eftablifhed,  and  rely  entirely  on  a  treaty  with  England, 
which  had  lately  waged  fo  cruel  a  war  againft  her  :  That 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  had  been  fuch  a 
fluctuation  in  the  Englifh  councils,  that  it  was  not  poffible, 
for  two  years  together,  to  take  any  fure  or  certain  mea- 
fures  with  that  kingdom  :  That  though  the  prefent  mi- 
niftry,  having  entered  into  views  fo  conformable  to  na- 
tional intereft,  promifed  greater  firmnefs  and  conftancy, 
it  might  ftill  be  unfafe,  in  a  bufinefs  of  fuch  confequence, 
to  put  entire  confidence  in  them  :  That  the  French  mo- 
narch was  young,  haughty,  and  powerful ;  and  if  treated 
in  fo  imperious  a  manner,  would  expofe  himfielf  to  the 
greateft  extremities  rather  than  fubmit :  That  it  was  fuf- 
ficient,  if  he  could  be  conflrained  to  adhere  to  the  offers 
which  he  himfelf  had  already  made  ;  and  if  the  remain- 
ing provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  could  be  thereby  fav- 
ed  from  the  danger,  with  which  they  were  at  prefent 
threatened:  And  that  the  other  powers,  in  Germany  awd 
the  north,  whofc  affiilance  they  might  expect,  would  be 
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CHAP,  fatisfied  with  putting  a  flop  to  the  French  conquefts,  with- 
LXIV.  out  pretending  to  recover  the  places  already  loft. 
L/^/XJ  The  Englifh  minifter  was  content  to  accept  of  the 
i66S,  terms  propofed  by  the  penfionary.  Lewis  had  offered  to 
relinquifh  all  the  queen's  rights,  on  condition  either 
of  keeping  the  conquefts  which  he  had  made  laft  cam- 
paign, or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them,  Franchecomte', 
together  with  Cambray,  Aire,  and  St.  Omers.  De  Wit 
and  Temple  founded  their  treaty  upon  this  propofal.  They 
agreed  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers, 
and  oblige  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain 
to  accept  of  it.  If  Spain  refufed,  they  agreed,  that  France 
fhould  not  profecute  her  claim  by  arms,  but  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  England  and  Holland  to  employ  force  for  making 
the  terms  effectual.  And  the  remainder  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries they  thenceforth  guaranteed  to  Spain.  A  defenfive 
alliance  was  likewife  concluded  between  Holland  and 
England. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  foon  adjufted  by 
fuch  candid  and  able  negociators  :  But  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty ftill  remained. '  By  the  conftitution  of  the  republic, 
all  the  towns  in  2II  the  provinces  muft  give  their  confent 
to  every  alliance  ;  and  befides  that  this  formality  could 
not  be  difparehedin  lefs  than  two  months,  it  was  juftly  to 
be  dreaded,  that  the  influence  of  France  would  obftrutr. 
the  patting  of  the  treaty  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  cities. 
D'Ettrades,  the  French  ambaflador,  a  man  of  abilities, 
hearing  of  the  league  which  was  on  the  carpet,  treated  it 
lightly  :  "  Six  weeks  hence,*'  faid  he,  **  we  fhall  fpeak 
««  to  it."  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  de  Wit  had  the  cou- 
rage, for  the  public  good,  to  break  through  the  laws  in  fo 
fundamental  an  article  ;  and  by  his  authority,  he  prevailed 
with  the  States  General  at  once  to  fign  and  ratify  the 
nd  Tan.  league:  Though  they  acknowledged  that,  if  that  meafure 
fhould  difplcnfj  their  conftituents,  they  rifked  their  heads 
by  this  irregularity.  After  fealrng,  all  parties  embraced 
with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried  out,  At  Breday  as 
friends  r  Hire,  ns  Irrothers.  And  de  Wit  added,  that  now 
the  matter  was  finifhed,  it  looked  like  a  miracle. 
Triple  Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the  acceffion  of 
k*&ue-  Sweden,  which  was  foon  after  obtained  r  and  thus  was 
concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  league  ;  an  event  re- 
ceived with  equal  furprize  nnd  approbation  by  the  workh 
Ndtwithftanding  the  unfortunate  conclufion  of  the  laft 
war,  England  now  appeared  in  her  proper  ftation,  and,  by 
this  wife  conduct,  had  recovered  all  her  influence  and 
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credit  in  Europe.  Temple  likewife  received  great  applaufe ;     C  H  A  P. 
but  to  all  the  compliments  made  him  on  the  occalion,  he       LXIV. 
modeftly  replied,  that  to  remove  things  from  their  cen-     {S~V\J 
tre,  or  proper  element,   required  force  and  labour  ;  but 
that  of  themfelves  they  eafily  returned  to  it. 

The  French  monarch  was  extremely  difpleafed  with, 
this  meafure.  Not  only  bounds  were  at  prefent  fet  to  his 
ambition  :  Such  a  barrier  was  alfo  railed  as  feemed  fox 
ever  impregnable.  And  though  his  own  offer  was  made  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  prescribed  fo  fhort  a  time 
for  the  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  1U11  expected,  from  the 
delays  and  reluctance  of  Spain,  to  find  fome  opportu- 
nity of  eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  fhowed  equal 
difpleafure.  To  relinquifh  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  pro- 
vinces, in  lieu  of  claims,  fo  apparently  unjuft,  and  thefe 
urged  with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  infpircd  the 
higheil  difguft.  Often  did  the  Spaniards  threaten  to  aban- 
don entirely  the  Low  Countries,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
fo  cruel  a  mortification  ;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  this 
menace,  to  terrify  the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigo- 
rous meafures  for  their  i'upport.  But  Temple  and  de  Wk 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  interells  of 
Spain.  They  knew,  that  fhe  muft  ftill  retain  che  Low 
Countries,  as  a  bond  of  connection  with  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  monarch  mould 
happen  to  die  without  iffue,  could  infure  her  independen- 
cy againft  the  pretenfions  of  France.  They  ftiil  urged, 
therefore,  the  terms  of  the  triple  league,  and  threatened 
Spain  with  war  in  cafe  of  refufal.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  all  the  powers  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  lemple  was 
minifter  for  England  ;  Van  I3euninghen  for  Holland  j 
D'Ohna  for  Sweden. 

Spain  at  lall,  preiTed  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  the  al- 
ternative offered  ;  but  in  her  very  compliance,  fhe  gave 
itrong  fymptoms  of  ill-humour  and  difcontent.  It  had 
been  apparent,  that  the  Hollanders,  entirely  neglecting 
the  honour  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  had  been  anxious 
only  for  their  own  fecurity  ;  and,  provided  they  could  re- 
move Lewis  to  a  diftance  from  their  frontier,  were  more 
indifferent  what  progrefs  he  made  in  other  places.  Senfibie 
of  thefe  views,  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  refolved  fl.il! 
to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the  future  be 
the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate  than  theV  were 
willing  at  prefent  to  enter  into. .  I'ranchecoinpte,  by  a  vi- 
gorous  and  well-conceited  plan  of  the  French  kmg.  had  Aix-la- 
been  conquered,  in  fifteen  days,  durng  a  rig  >r  '.:•:  lea-foil,     CtwpjEJfc. 
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and  in  the  midft  of  winter.  She  chofe,  therefore,  to  reco- 
ver this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the  towns  conquered 
in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign.  By  this  means, 
Lewis  extended  his  garrifons  into  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  remained  to  the 
Spanifh  provinces. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  his  Gtuation, 
the  French  monarch  could  entertain  fmall  hopes  of  ever 
extending  his  conquefts  on  that  quarter  which  lay  the 
moft  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and  where  his  acquifitions 
were  of  moft  importance.  The  triple  league  guaranteed 
the  remaining  provinces  to  Spain ;  and  the  emperor  and 
other  powers  of  Germany,  whofe  intereft  feemed  to  be 
intimately  concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame 
confederacy.  Spain  herfelf,  having,  about  this  time,  under 
the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace  on  equal  terms 
with  Portugal,  might  be  expected  to  exert  more  vigour 
and  oppofition  to  her  haughty  and  triumphant  rival.  The 
great  fatisfadtion,  exprefled  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  counfels  now  embraced  by  the  court,  promifed  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  parliament  in  every  meafure  which 
could  be  propofed  for  oppofition  to  the  grandeurof  France. 
And  thus  all  Europe  feemed  to  repofe  herfelf  with  fecu- 
rity  under  the  wings  of  that  powerful  confederacy,  which 
had  been  fo  happily  formed  for  her  protection.  It  is  now 
time  to  give  fome  account  of  the  itate  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland.^ 

The  Scottifh  nation,  though  they  had  never  been  fub- 
je£t  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had  but  very 
imperfect  notions  of  law  and  liberty  4  and  fcarcely  in 
any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  adminiftration,  which 
had  confined  itfelf  within  the  proper  boundaries.  By 
their  final  union  alone  with  England,  their  once  hated  ad- 
verfary,  they  have  happily  attained  the  experience  of  a 
government  perfectly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all  vi- 
olence and  injuftice.  Charles,  from  his  averfion  to  bufi- 
nefs,  had  intruited  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  his  mf- 
nifters,  particularly  Middleton  ;  and  thefe  could  not  for- 
bear making  very  extraordinary  ftretches  of  authority. 

Thkre  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  written  by  lord 
Lome  to  lord  Duffus,  in  which,  a  little  too  plainly,  but 
very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  endea- 
voured by  falfehobd  to  prepoffefs  the  king  againft  him. 
But  he  faid,  that  he  had  now  difcovered  them,  had  de- 
feated them,  and  had  gained  the  perfon,  meaning  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  chief  of  them  de_ 
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pended.  This  letter  was  produced  before  the  parliament ;  CHAPj 
and  Lome  was  tried  upon  an  old  tyrannical,  abfurd  law,  LXIV. 
againit  Lcafing-making  ;  by  which  it  was  rendered  crimi- 
nal to  belie  the  fubjects  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him  an 
ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  :  But 
Charles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  fentence,  and  grant- 
ed him  a  pardon*; 

It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twelve  perfons,  with- 
out crime,  witnefs,  trial,  or  accuier,  fhould  be  declared 
incapable  of  all  trult  or  office  ;  and  to  render  this  injuf- 
tice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that  thefe  perfons 
fhould  be  named  by  ballot :  A  method  of  voting  which  fe- 
veral  republics  had  adopted  at  elections,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent faction  and  intrigue  j  but  which  could  ferve  only  a$ 
a  cover  to  malice  and  iniquity,  in  the  inflicting  of  punifh- 
ments.  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  fir  Robert  Murray, 
among  others,  were  incapacitated  :  But  the  king,  who 
difapproved  of  this  injuftice,  refufed  his  aflentL 

An  act  was  parted  againlt  all  perfons,  who  fhould  move 
the  king  for  reftoring  the  children  of  thofe  who  were  at- 
tainted by  parliament ;  an  unheard-of  reftraint  on  appli- 
cations for  grace  and  mercy.  No  penalty  was  affixed  ;  but 
the  act  was  but  the  more  violent  and  tyrannical  on  that 
account.  The  court-lawyers  had  eftablifhed  it  as  a  max- 
im, that  the  affigning  of  a  puriifhment  was  a  limitation  of 
the  crown  :  Whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing,  though 
without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal.  And  in 
that  cafe,  they  determined,  that  the  punifhment  was  ar- 
bitrary ;  only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  life.  Middleton 
as  commiffioner  pafled  this  act  5  though  he  had  no  inftruc- 
tions  for  that  purpofe. 

An  act  of  indemnity  paffed ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  voted^  that  all  thofe  who  had  offended  during  the 
late  diforders,  fhould  be  fubjetted  to  fines ;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  pat&ament  was  appointed  for  impofmg  themj.  The 
moft  obnoxious  compounded-  fecretly.  No  confideration 
was  had,  either  of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of 
i  heir  guilt :  No  proofs  were  produced  :  Inquiries  were 
not  (o  much  as  niade  :  But  as  faft  as  information  was  giv- 
en in  againlt  any  man,  he  was  marked  down  for  a  parti- 
cular fine :  And  all  was  tranfacted  in  a  fecret  committee. 
When  the  lift  was  read  in  parliament,  exceptions  were 
made  to  feveral :  Some  had  been  under  age  during  the  ci- 
vil wars ;  fome  had  been  abroad.  But  it  was  (till  replied, 
that  a  proper  time  would  come,  when  every  man  fhould 

•  Burnet,  p.  149,         f  Id.  p.  15a.         J  Id.  p.  <47< 
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CHAP,  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  only  intention,  it  was 
LXIV.  faid,  of  fetting  the  fines  was,  that  fuch  perfons  (hould 
{.S~\~\J  have  no  benefit  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  unlefs  they  paid 
1668.  tne  fum  demanded  :  Every  one  that  chofe  to  ftand  upon 
his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity, 
might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It  was  well  known,  that  no  one 
would  dare  fo  far  to  fet  at  defiance  fo  arbitrary  an  admini- 
ftration.  The  king  wrote  to  the  council,  ordering  them 
fo  fuperfede  the  levying  of  thofe  fines  :  But  Middleton 
found  means,  during  fome  time,  to  elude  thefe  orders*. 
And  at  laft,  the  king  obliged  his  minifters  to  compound 
for  half  the  fums  which  had  been  impofed.  In  all  thefe 
tranfactions,  and  in  mod  others,  which  pafled  during  the 
prefent  reign,  we  (till  find  the  moderating  hand  of  the 
king,  interpofed  to  protect  the  Scots  from  the  oppreffions 
which  their  own  countrymen,  employed  in  the  miniftry, 
were  defirous  of  exercifing  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumftance,  whence  were  derived  all 
the  fubfequent  tyranny  and  diforders  in  Scotland,  was  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy  ; 
a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion had  entertained  an  unfurmountable  averfion.  The 
rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abolifhed  ;  and 
the  power  of  electing  minifters  had  been  veiled  in  the 
kirk-feflion,  and  lay-elders.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  all 
incumbents,  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this  title,  (hould 
receive  a  presentation  from  the  patron,  and  (hould  be  in- 
ftituted  anew  by  the  bifhop,  under  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion. The  more  rigid  prefbyterians  concerted  meafures 
among  themfelves,  and  refufed  obedience  :  They  ima- 
gined, that  their  number  would  protect  them.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  parifties,  above  a  third  of  the  king- 
dom, were  at  once  declared  vacant.  The  weftern  coun- 
tries chiefly  were  obftinate  in  this  particular.  New  mini- 
fters were  fought  for  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  no  one 
was  fo  ignorant  or  vicious  as  to  be  rejected.  The  peo- 
ple, who  loved  extremely  and  refpected  their  former 
teachers  ;  men  remarkable  for  feverity  of  their  manners, 
and  their  fervor  in  preaching ;  w  ere  inflamed  againft  thefe 
intruders,  who  had  obtained  their  livings  under  fuch  in- 
vidious circumftanees,  and  who  took  no  care,  by  the  re- 
gularity of  their  manners,  to  foften  the  prejudices  enter- 
tained againft  them.  Even  mod  of  thofe,  who  retained 
their  livings  by  compliance,  fell  under  the  imputation  of 
hypocrify,  either  by  their  (hewing  a  difguft  to  the  new 
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model  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  which  they  had  acT    C  H  A  P. 
knowledged;  or,  on  the  other  hand, by  declaring  that  their      LXIV. 
former  abhorrence  to  prefbytery  and  the  covenanthad  been     <-*-vv^^k-; 
the  refult  of  violence  and  necefhty.  And  as  Middleton        l668- 
and  the  new  miniltry  indulged  themfelves  in  great  riot 
and  diforder,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  little  accuf- 
tomed,  an  opinion  univerfally  prevailed,  that  any  form  of 
religion,  offered  by  fuch  hands,  muft  be  profane  and  im- 
pious. 

The  people,  notwithftanding  their  difcontents,  were 
refolved  to  give  no  handle  againft  them,  by  the  leaft  fymp- 
tom  of  mutiny  or  fedition:  But  this  fubmiffive  difpofition, 
inftead  of  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  rigours,  was  made 
ufe  of  as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  fame  meafures^ 
which,  by  their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had  produced 
fo  prompt  an  obedience.  The  king,  however,  was  difguf- 
ted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton*  ;  and  he  made  Rothes 
commifhoner  in  his  place.  This  nobleman  was  already 
prefident  of  the  council  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  lordr 
keeper  and  treafurer.  Lauderdale  ftill  continued  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  commonly  refided  at  London. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  ftate,  till  the  fevere 
law  was  made  in  England  againfl:  conventicles-}-.  The 
Scottifh  parliament  imitated  that  violence,  by  palling  a  like 
act.  A  kind  of  high  commiffion  court  was  appointed  by 
the  privy-council,  for  executing  this  rigorous  law,  and  for 
the  direction  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  But  even  this  court, 
illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  preferable  to  the 
method  next  adopted.  Military  force  was  let  loofe  by  the 
council.  Wherever  the  people  had  generally  forfaken  their 
churches,  the  guards  were  quartered  throughout  the 
country.  Sir  James  Turner  commanded  them,  a  man 
v.hofe  natural  ferocity  of  temper  was  often  inflamed  by 
the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  He  went  about,  and  received 
from  the  clergy  lifts  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  church,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  conventicles. 
Without  any  proof  or  legal  conviction,  he  demanded  a  fine 
from  them,  and  quartered  foldicrs  on  the  fuppofed  delin- 
quents, till  he  received  payment.  As  an  infurrection  was 
dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new  forces  were  levied^ 
and  intruded  to  the  command  of  Dalziel  and  Drummond; 
two  officers,  who  had  ferved  the  king  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Ruf- 
fia,  where  they  had  increafed  the  native  cruelty  of  their 
difpofition.  A  full  career  wac  given  to  their  tyranny  by 
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CH  AP.    the  Scottifh  miniftry.  Reprefentations  were  made  to  tho 
LXIV.      king  againft  thefe  enormities.  He  feemed  touched  with 

JVV\J    the  ftate  of  the  country  ;  and  befides  giving  orders,  that 
*  P°*       the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  fhould  be  difcontinued,  he 
fignified  his  opinion,  that  another  way  of  proceeding  was 
neceflary  for  his  fervice*. 

This  lenity  of  the  king's  came  too  late  to  remedy  the 
diforders.  Th*  people,  inflamed  with  bigotry  and  irrita- 
ted by  ill  ufage,  rofe  in  arms.  They  were  inftigated  by 
Guthry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers.  They  furprifed 
TurnerinDumfries,and  refolved  tohave  put  him  to  death; 
but  finding  that  his  orders,  which  fell  into  their  hands,, 
were  more  violent  than  his  execution  of  them,  they  fparei 
his  life.  At  Lanark,  after  many  prayers,  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  publifhed  their  manifefto  ;  in  which  they 
profefled  all  fubmiflion  to  the  king:  They  defired  only  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  prefbytery  and  of  their  former  minif- 
ters.  As  many  gentlemen  of  their  party  had  been  confined 
pnfufpicion;  Wallace  and  Learrnpnt,  two  officers,  whohad, 
ferved,  but  in  no  high  rank,  were  entrufted  by  the  popu- 
lace with  the  command.  Their  force  never  exceeded  two 
thoufand  men  }  and  though  the  country  in  general  bore 
them  favour,  men's  fpirits  werefo  fubdued,  that  the  rebels 
could  expedt  no  farther  acceffion  of  numbers.  Dalzkl 
took  the  field  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  Their  number  was 
now  diminifhed  to  §00;  and  thefe,  having  advanced  near 
Edinburgh,  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  ths 
weft  by  Pentland  Hills.  They  were  attacked  by  the  king's 
forcesf .  Finding  that  they  could  not  efcape,  they  flopped 
their  march.  Their  clergy  endeavoured  to  infufe  courage 
into  them,  After  finging  fome  pfalms,  the  rebels  turned 
on  the  enemy  ;  and  being  affifted  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  they  received  the  firft  charge  very  refolutely.  But 
that  was  all  the  action :  immediately  they  fell  into  diforder, 
and  fled  for  their  lives.  About  forty  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  taken  prifoners.  The  reft, 
favoured  by  the  night,  and  by  the  wearinefs,  and  even  by 
the  pity  of  the  king's  troops,  made  their  efcape. 

The  oppreflions  which  thefe  people  had  fuffered,  the 
delufions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their  inoffenfive 
behaviour  during  the  infurreclion,  made  them  the  objedts 
of  companion:  Yet  were  the  king's  mihifters,  particularly 
Sharpe,  refolved  to  take  fevere  vengeance.  Ten  were 
hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh  :  Thirty  five  before 
their  own   doors  in  different  places.    Thefe  criminals 
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fnight  all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renoun- 
ced the  covenant.  The  executions  were  going  on,  when 
the  king  put  a  flop  to  them.  He  faid,  that  blood  enough 
had  already  been  medj  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy 
council,  in  which  he  ordered,  that  fuch  of  the  prifoners  as 
fhould  fimply  promile  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future, 
fhould  be  let  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  fhould 
be  lent  to  the  plantations* .  This  letter  was  brought  by 
Barnet,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow  ;  but  not  being  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe,  the  prelidentf, 
one  Maccail  had,  in  the  interval,  been  put  to  the  torture, 
under  which  he  expired.  He  feemed  to  die  in  an  ecftacy 
*of  joy.  '*  Farewel  fun,  moon,  and  Itars  ;  farewel  world 
"  and  time;  farewel  weak  and  frail  body  :  Welcome  eter» 
f<  nity,  welcome  angels  and  faints,  welcome  Saviour  of  the 
"  world,  and  welcome  God,  the  judge  of  all !''  Such  were 
his  laft  words  ;  and  thefe  animated  fpeeches  he  uttered 
with  an  accent  and  manner,  which  ftruck  all  the  by-ftan- 
ders  with  aftoniihment. 

The  fettlement  of  Ireland,  after  the  reftoration,  was 
a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  England,  or 
even  of  Scotland.  Not  only  the  power,  during  the  for- 
mer ufurpations,  had  there  been  veiled  in  the  king's  ene- 
mies :  The  whole  property,  in  a  manner,  of  the  king- 
dom had  alfo  been  changed  ;  and  it  became  neceflary  to 
redrefs,  but  with  as  little  violence  as  poflible,  many  griev- 
ous hardlhips  and  iniquities,  which  were  there  complain- 
ed of. 

The  Irilh  catholics  had,  in  1648,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ormond,  the  king's  lieutenant ;  in  which  they  had 
flipulated  pardon  for  their  laft  rebellion,  and  had  engaged 
under  conditions  to  affift  the  royal  caufe  :  And  though 
the  violence  of  the  prielts  and  the  bigotry  of  the  people 
had  prevented,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  execution  of  this 
treaty  ;  yet  were  there  many,  who  having  ftri6Uy,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  feemed  on  that  ac- 
count well  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  loyalty. 
Cromwel,  having  without  diftindtion,  expelled  all  the  na- 
tive Irilh  from  the  three  provinces  of  Munfter,  Leinfter, 
and  Ulfter,  had  confined  them  to  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Clare  ;  and  among  thofe  who  had  thus  been 
forfeited,  were  many  whofe  innocence  was  altogether  un- 
queftionable.  Several  protectants  likewife,  and  Ormond 
among  the  reft,  had  all  along  oppofed  the  Irilh  rebellion  ; 
yet  having  afterwards  embraced  the  king's  caufe  againlt 
the  parliament,  they  were  all  of  them  attainted  by  Crom- 
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CH  A  P.  wel.  And  there  were  many  officers  who  had,  from  the 
LXIV.  commencement  of  the  infurrection,  ferved  in  Ireland, 
;C/*Y"VJ  ant*  w^°>  becaufe  they  would  not  defert  the  king,  had 
1668.  been  refufed  all  their  arrears  by  the  Englifti  common- 
wealth. 

^To  all  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  fome  juftice  feemed  to 
to  be  due  :  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means  of 
redrefling  fucli  great  and  extenfive  iniquities.  Almoft  all 
the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  meafured  out  and 
divided,  either  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money 
to  the  parliament  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Irifh  rebel- 
lion, or  to  the  foldiers,  who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of 
their  arrears.  Thefe  could  not  be  difpoflefTed,  becaufe 
they  were  the  mod  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ire- 
land ;  becaufe  it  was  requifite  to  favour  them,  in  order 
to  fupport  the  proteftant  and  Englifti  intereft  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  becaufe  they  had  generally,  with  a  feeming 
zeal  and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king's  restoration.  The 
king,  therefore,  iflued  a  proclamation  j  in  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  maintain  their  fettlement,  and  at  the  fame  time 
engaged  to  give  redrefs  to  the  innocent  fufferers.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland  j  and 
from  this  and  fome  other  funds,  it  was  thought  poffible 
for  the  king  to  fulfil  both  thefe  engagements. 

A  court  of  claims  was  eredted,  confifting  altogether 
of  Englifh  commiffioners,  who  had  no  connection  with 
any  of  the  parties,  into  which  Ireland  was  divided.  Be- 
fore thefe  were  laid,  four  thoufand  claims  of  perfons,  crav- 
ing reftitutjon  on  account  of  their  innocence  j  and  the 
commiffioners  had  found  leifure  to  examine  only  fix  hun- 
dred. It  already  appeared,  that,  if  all  thefe  were  to  be 
reftored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  foldiers 
muft  get  reprifals,  would  fall  fhort  of  giving  them  any 
tolerable  fatisfa£tion.  A  great  alarm  and  anxiety  feized 
all  ranks  of  men  :  The  hopes  and  fears  of  every  party 
were  excited  :  Thefe  eagerly  grafped  at  recovering  their 
paternal  inheritance  :  Thofe  were  refolute  to  maintain 
their  new  acquisitions. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieutenant  ; 
being  the  only  perfon,  vvhofe  prudence  and  equity  could 
compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts.  A  parliament  was  afTem- 
bled  at  Dublin  j  and  as  the  lower  houfe  was  almoft  en- 
tirely chofen  by  the  foldiers  and  adventurers,  who  ftill 
kept  pofTeffion,  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  that  inter- 
eft. The  houfe  of  peers  fhowed  greater  impartiality. 

An  infurredtion  was  projected,  together  with  a  furpri- 
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fal  of  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  by  fome  of  the  difbanded    CHAP. 
foldiers  ;  but  this  defign  was  happily  defeated  by  the  vi-       LXIV. 
gilance  of  Ormond.  Some  of  the  criminals  were  punifh-     ^/^\>'\J 
ed.    Blood,  the  molt  defperate  of  them,   efcaped  into         1668. 
England. 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confufion  and 
uncertainty  into  which  they  had  fallen.  All  parties  feem- 
ed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  pretentions,  in  or- 
der to  attain  fome  {lability  ;  and  Ormond  interpofed  his 
authority  for  that  purpofe.    The  foldiers  and  adventurers 
agreed  to  relinquiih  a  third  of  their  poflefiions  ;  and  as 
they  had  purchafed  their  lands  at  very  low  prices,  they 
had  reafon  to  think  themfelves  favoured  by  this  compo- 
fition.  All  thofe,  who  had  been  attainted  on  account  of 
their  adhering  to  the  king,  were  reftored  ;  and  fome  of 
the  innocent  Irifh.  It  was  a  hard  fituation,  that  a  man  was 
obliged  to  prove  himfelf  innocent,  in  order  to  recover  pof- 
feffion  of  the  eftate  which  he  and  his  anceflors  had  ever 
enjoyed  :  But  the  hardfhip  was  augmented,  by  the  diffi- 
cult conditions  annexed  to  this  proof.    If  the  perfon  had 
ever  lived  in  the  quarters  of  the  rebels,  he  was  not  admit- 
ted to  plead  his  innocence ;  and  he  was,  for  that  reaforr 
alone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  rebel.  The  heinous  guilt  of 
the  Irifh  nation  made  men  the  more  readily  overlook  any 
iniquity,  which  might  fall  on  individuals ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidered,  that,  though  it  be  always  the  intereft  of  all  good 
government  to  prevent  injuftice,  it  is  not  always  poflible 
to  remedy  it,  after  it  has  had  a  long  courfe,  and  has  been 
attended  with  great  fuccefTes. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  ftate  of  fome  compofure, 
when  it  was  difturbed  by  a  violent  a£l,  pafTed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irith 
cattle  into  England*.  Ormond  remonftrated  flrongly 
againft  this  law.  He  faid,  that  the  prefent  trade,  carried 
on  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former  kingdom,  which  received  only 
provifions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every  fpecies 
of  manufacture  :  That  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  pro- 
hibited, the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  had  no  other  com- 
modity, by  which  they  could  pay  England  for  their  im- 
portations, and  mull  have  recourfe  to  other  nations  for  a 
fupply  :  That  the  induflrious  inhabitants  of  England,  if 
deprived  of  Irifh  provifions,  which  made  living  cheap-, 
would  be  obliged  to  augment  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported 
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CHAP.    t0  foreign  markets:  That  the   indolent  inhabitants  of 
LXIV.      Ireland,  finding  provifions  fall  almoft  to  nothing,  would 
C/VVJ     never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  would  perpetuate,  to  all 
1 668.         generations,  their  native  floth  and  barbarifm :  That  by  cut- 
ting off  almoft  entirely  the  trade  between  the  kingdoms, 
all  the  natural  bands  of  union  were  diffolved,  and  nothing 
remained   to  keep  the  Irifh  in  their  duty  but  force  and 
violence:  And  that,  by  reducing  that  kingdom  to  extreme 
poverty,  it  would  be  even  rendered  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing that  military  power,  by  which,  during  its  well-groun- 
ded difcontents,  it  muft  neceffarily  be  retained  in  fub- 
jection. 

The  king  wad  fo  much  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of 
thefe  reafons,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  oppofe  the 
bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could  not  give  his" 
aflent  to  it  with  a  fafe  confeience.    But  the  commons 
were  refolute  in  their  purpofe.  Some  of  the  rents  of  Eng- 
land had  fallen  of  late  years,  which  had  been  afcribed  en- 
tirely to  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  :  Several  intrigues' 
had  contributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice,  particularly 
thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Aftiley,  who  were  defirous  of 
giving  Ormond  disturbance  in  his  government  :  And  the 
fpirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as  fufceptible  as 
individuals,  had  extremely  animated  the  Englifli  to  exert 
their  fuperiority  over  their  dependent  ftate;     No  affair 
could  be  conducted  with  greater  violence  than  this  was 
by  the  commons.  They  even  went  fo  far  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  as  to  declare  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  to 
be  a  nuifance.  By  this  expreflion,  they  gave  fcope  to  their 
paffion,  and  at  the  fame  time  barred  the  king's  preroga- 
tive by  which  he  might  think  himfelf  entitled  to  difpenfe 
with  a  law  fo  full  of  injuftice  and  bad  policy.  The  Lords 
expunged  the  word ;  but  as  the  king  was  fenfible  that  no 
fupply  would  be  given  by  the  commons,  unlefs  they  were 
gratified  in  their  prejudices,  he  Was  obliged  both  to  em- 
ploy his  interefts  with  the  peers  for  making  the  bill  pafs* 
and  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  it.  He  could  not,  however,* 
forbear  expreffing  his  difpleafure  at  the  jealoufy  enter- 
tained againft  him,  and  at  the  intention  which  the  com- 
mons difcovered  of  retrenching  his  prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  diftrefs  for  fome  time  upon  the 
Irifh  ;  but  it  has  occasioned  their  applying  with  greater 
induftry  to  manufactures,  and  has  proved  in  the  iffue  be- 
neficial to  that  kingdom. 


NOTES 
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NOTE  [AA],  p.  40. 


MR.  Carte,  in  his  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  has  given  us  fome  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  this  letter  was  entirely  a  forgery  of  the  po- 
pular leaders,  in  order  to  induce  the  king  to  facrifice  Strafford.  He 
tells  us,  that  Strafford  faid  fo  to  his  fon,  the  night  before  his  execution. 
But  there  arc  fome  reafons  why  I  adhere  to  the  common  way  of  telling 
this  flory.  1.  The  account  of  the  forgery  comes  through  feveral  hands, 
and  from  men  of  characters  not  fully  known  to  the  public.  A  circum- 
ftancc  which  weakens  every  evidence.  It  is  a  hcarfay  of  a  hearfay.  a.  It 
leems  impoflible,  but  young  lord  Strafford  muff  inform  the  king,  who 
would  not  have  failed  to  trace  the  forgery,  and  cxpofe  his  enemies  to  their 
merited  infamy.  3.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  Clarendon  and  Whit- 
locke,  not  to  mention  others,  muff  have  heard  of  the  matter.  4.  Sir 
George  Ratcliffe,  in  his  life  of  Strafford,  tells  the  flory  the  fame  way 
that  Clarendon  and  Whitlockc  do.  Would  he  alio,  who' was  Strafford'* 
intimate  friend,  never  have  heard  of  the  forgery?  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  life  is  dedicated  or  addreffed  to  young  Strafford.  Would  notf 
he  have  put  fir  George  right  in  fo  material  and  intertfliag  a  fadt  ? 


NOTE  I BB],  p.   4T. 


WHAT  made  this  hill  appear  of  lcfs  confluence  WW,  that  the 
parliament  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  for  no  longer  a  period 

Vol.  V.  Ppp 
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than  two  months ;  And  as  that  branch  was  more  than  half  of  the  re-, 
venue,  and  the  government  could  not  poffibly  fubfift  without  it:  it 
feemed  indirectly  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  continue  themfelves 
as  long  as  they  plsafed.  This  indeed  was  true  in  the  ordinary  adminif- 
tration  of  government :  But  on  the  approaches  towards  a  civil  war, 
which  was  not  then  forefeen,  it  had  been  of  great  confequence  to  the 
king  to  have  peferved  the  right  of  diflblution,  and  to  have  endured  any 
extremity,  rather  than  allow  th«  continuance  of  the  parliament. 


NOTE  [CC],  p.  64* 


TT  is  now  fo  univerfally  allowed,  notwithftanding  fome  muttering  td 
■"•  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  no  hand  in  the  [rifli  rebellion,  that 
it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  infift  on  a  point  which  feems  fo  clear.  I  fliall 
only  fuggeft  a  very  few  arguments,  among  an  infinite  number  which  oc- 
cur. (I)  Ought  the  affirmation  of  perfidious,  infamous  rebels  ever  to 
have  palled  for  any  authority  ?  (2)  Nobody  can  tell  us  what  the  words 
of  the  pretended  commiffion  were.  That  commiffion  which  we  find  in 
Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  400,  and  in  Milton's  Works,  Toland's  edition, 
is  plainly  an  impofture ;  becaufe  it  pretends  to  be  dated  in  October 
1641,  yet  mentions  facts  which  happened  not  till  fome  months  after.  It 
appears  that  the  Irifli  rebels,  obferving  fome  inconfiftence  in  their  firft, 
forgery,  were  obliged  to  forge  this  commiffion  anew,  yet  could  not  ren- 
der it  coherent  or  probable.  (3)  Nothing  could  be  more  obvioufly  per- 
nicious to  the  king's  caufe  than  the  Iriih  rebellion ;  becaufe  it  increafed 
his  nece'nties,  and  rendered  him  ftill  more  dependent  on  the  parliament, 
who  had  before  fufficiently  fhewn  on  what  terms  they  would  affift  him. 
(4)  The  inftant  the  king  heard  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  a  very  few 
davs  after  its  commencement,  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  and  gave  ever 
to  them  the  management  of  the  war.  Had  he  built  any  projects  on  that 
rebellion,  would  he  not  have  waited  fome  little  time  to  fee  how  they 
would  fucceed  ?  Would  he  prefently  have  adopted  a  meafure  which  was 
evidently  fo  hurtful  to  his  authority?  (5)  What  can  be  imagined  to  be 
the  king's  projects  ?  To  raife  the  irifli  to  arms,  I  fuppofe,  and  bring 
them  over  to  England  for  his  affiftance.  But  is  it  not  plain,  that  the 
king  never  intended  to  raife  war  in  England  ?  Had  that  been  his  inten- 
tion, would  he  have  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual  ?  Does  it  not  ap- 
pear, by  the  whole  train  of  events,  that  the  parliament  forced  him  into 
the  war  ?  (6)  The  king  conveyed  to  the  juftices  intelligence  which  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  rebellion.  (7)  The  Irifh  catholics,  in  all  their  fu- 
ture tranfactions  with  the  king,  where  they  endeavour  to  excufe  their 
infurrectiou,  never  had  the  alturance  to  plead  his  commiffion.  Even 
among  themfelves  they  dropped  that  pretext.  It  appears  that  fir  Phelim 
O'Nealc,  chiefly,  and  he  only  at  firft,  promoted  that  impofture.  See 
Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.'ioo.  Iff.  U2.  115.  III.  132.  137.  (8) 
O'Neale  himfelf  cenfeffed  the  impofture  on  his  trial  and  at  his  execution. 
i<ce  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  Maguire,  at  his  execution,  made  a  like  con- 
ic.'Hon.  (y)  It  is  ridiculousto  mention  the  juftiiic;:tion  which  Charles  II. 
gave  to  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  as  if  he  had  acted  by  his  father's  com- 
miflioii.  Antrim  had  no  hand  in  the  firft  rebellion  and  the  maflacre.  He 
joined  not  the  rebels  till  two  years  after :  It  was  with  the  king's  confent, 
and  he  did  important  fcrvice,  in  fending  over  a  body  of  men  to  Mon- 
trefc. 
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NOTE  [DD],  p.  9<. 


THE  great  courage  and  conduct  difplaycd  by  many  of  the  popular 
leaders,  have  commonly  inclined  men  to  do  them  in  one  refpeetr 
more  honour  than  they  deferve,  and  to  fuppofe  that,  like  able  politicians, 
they  employed  pretences  which  they  fecretly  dcfpifedr  in  order  to  ferve 
their  felfifh  purpofes.  It  is  however  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  they 
were, generally  fpeaking,  the  dupes  of  their  own  zeal  Hypocrify,  quite 
pure  and  free  from  fanaticifm,  is  perhaps,  except  among  men  fixed  in  a 
determined  philofophical  fcepticifm,  then  unknown,  as  rare  as  fanaticiim, 
entirely  purged  from  all  mixture  of  hypocrify.  So  congenial  to  the  human 
mind  are  religious  fentiments,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  counterfeit  long 
thefe  holy  fervaurs,  without  feeling  fome  ihareofthe  affumed  warmth : 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  precarious  and  temporary,  from  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  is  the  operation  of  thefe  fpiritual  views,  that  the  re- 
ligious ecftafies,  if  conftantly  employed,  mutt  often  be  counterfeit,  and 
muft  be  warped  by  thofe  more  familiar  motives  of  interefl  and  ambition, 
which  infenfibly  gain  upon  the  mind.  This  indeed  feems  the  key  to 
moft  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  that  age.  Equdly  full  of  fraud  and 
"of  ardour,  thefe  pious  patriots  talked  perpetually  of  feeking  the  Lord,  yet 
ftill  purfued  their  own  purpofes  ;  and  have  left  a  memorable  leffon  to- 
pofterity,  how  delufive,  how  deftruiftive,  that  principle  is  by  which  they 
were  animated. 

With  regard  to  the  people,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
troverfy  was,  on  their  part,  entirely  theological.  The  generality  of  the 
nation  could  never  have  flown  out  into  fuch  fury,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  privileges  and  acquire  greater  liberty  than  they  and  their  anceftors 
had  ever  been  acquainted  with.  Their  fathers  had  been  entirely  fatif- 
fied  with  the  government  of  Elizabeth  :  Why  fhould  they  have  been' 
thrown  into  fuch  extreme  rageagainft  Charles,  who,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  wifhed  only  to  maintain  fuch  a  government  ?  And  why  not, 
at,  leaft,  compound  matters  with  him,  when,  by  all  his  laws,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  agreed  to  depart  from  it  ?  Elpccially,  as  he  had  put  it  entire- 
ly out  of  his  power  to  retract  that  refolution.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
dignify  this  civil  war  and  the  parliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  fuppofing 
it  to  have  any  other  confiderable  foundation  than  theological  zeal,  that 
great  and  noted  fource  of  animofity  among  men.  The  royahflsalfo  were 
very  commonly  zealots  ;  but  as  they  were  at  the  fame  time  maintaining- 
the  eftablifhed  conflitution,  in  ftate  as  well  as  church,  they  had  an  ob- 
ject which  was  natural,  and  which  might  produce  the  greatefl  paflion,. 
even  without  any  confiderable  mixture  of  theological  fervour. — Tbcfoi* 
merpatt  of  this  note  ivas,  in  tbefirjl  edii'.om^  apart  of  tie  text. 


NOTE  [EE],  p.  9J. 


T  N  fome  of  thefe  declarations,  fuppofed  to  be  penned  by  lord* 
*  Falkland,  is  found  the  firft  regular  definition  of  the  conflitution,  ac- 
cording to  our  prefent  ideas  of  it,  that  occurs  in  any  EngUlh  compufi.  - 
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tion  ;  at  leaft  any  pubhflied  by  authority.  The  three  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment, monarchical,  ariftocratical,  and  democratical,  are  there  plainly 
diftinguifhed,  and  the  Engliih  government  is  exprefsly  faid  to  he  none 
of  them  pure,  but  all  of  them  mixed  and  tempered  together.  I  his  ftyle, 
though  the  fenfe  of  it  was  implied  in  many  inftitutions,  no  former  king 
of  England  would  have  ufed,  and  no  fubjeift  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  ul'e.  Banks  and  crown-lawyers  againll  Hambden,  in  the  cafe  of 
ihip-money,  infift  plainly  and  openly  on  the  king's  abfolute  and  fove- 
reign  power  :  And  the  oppofite  lawyers  do  not  deny  it ;  They  only 
affert,that  thefubjeets  havealfo  a  fundamental  property  in  their  goods, 
and  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  taken  but  by  their  own  confent  in  par- 
liament. But  that  the  parliament  was  inftitutcd  to  check  and  control 
the  king,  and  lhare.  the  fupreme  power,  would,  in  all  former  times, 
have  been  efteemed  very  blunt  and  indifcreet,  if  not  illegal  language. 
We  need  not  be  furprii'ed  that  governments  fhould  long  continue,, 
though  the  boundaries  of  authority,  in  their  feveral  branches  be  implicit, 
eonfufed  and  undetermined.  This  is  the  cafe  all  over  the  world.  Who 
Can  draw  an  exact  line  between  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  in 
catholic  ftates  ?  What  code  afcertained  the  precife  authority  of  the 
Roman  fenate,  in  every  occurrence?  Perhaps  the  Engliih  is  the  firft 
mixed  government,  where  the  authority  of  every  part  has  been  very  ac- 
curately defined :  And  yet  there  (till  remain  many  very  important 
(jucitions  between  the  two  houfes,  that,  by  common  confent,  arc  buri- 
ed in  a  difcreet  lilence.  The  king's  power  is  indeed  more  exscTJy  limi- 
ted ;  but  this  period,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  the  time  at  which  that 
accuracy  commenced.  And  it  appears  from  Warwick  and  Hobbes,  that 
many  royalifts  blamed  this  philosophical  precifion  in  the  king's  penman, 
and  thought  that  the  veil  was  very  imprudently  drawn  off  the  myftcries 
Of  government.  It  is  certain  that  liberty  reaped  mighty  advantages- 
from  thefe  controverfies  and  inquiries;  and  the  royal  authority  itfelf 
became  more  fecure,  within  thofe  provinces  which  were  affigned  to  it. 
Since  the  jirjl  publication  of  this  hiJloryy  the  Jequel  of  lord  Clarendon  has  been  ■publijh- 
ed  ,  -where  that  nobleman  offer's,  that  be  himfclf  ivas  the  author  of  moft  of  thefe  rc-> 
man  fir  ana s  and  memorial.'  of  the  king. 


NOTE  [FFj,  p.  n; 


W'HITLOCKE,  who  wasoneof  the  commifiioners, fays,  p.  6$-  "-In 
"  this  treaty  the  kiiiLT  lnanifeited  his  great  parts  and  abilities, 
'•'  Irrcngth  of  rcafon  andquicknefs  of apprchenfion,  with  much  patience 
"  in  hearing  what  was  objected  againft  him  ;  wherein  he  allowed  all 
*6  freedom,  and  would  himfclf  fum  up  the  arguments,  and  give  a  moft 
'*  clear  judgment  upon  them.  His  uonappinefs  was,  that  he  had  a  bet- 
"  ter  opinion  of  oihers  judgments  than  of  his  own,  though  they  were 
"  weaker  than  his  own  ;  and  of  this  the  parliament  commiihoners  had 
u  experience  to  their  great  trouble-  They  were  often  waiting  on  the 
"  king,  and  debating  fome  points  of  the  treaty  with  him,  until  midnight,. 
"  before  they  could  come  to  a  conclufion.  Upon  one  of  the  moft  matc- 
<'  rial  points,  they  preffed  his  majefty  with  their  reafom  and  beftargu- 
*<  ments  they  could  ufe,  to  grant  what  they  dciircd.  The  king  faid  he 
W  was  fully  fatisficcl,  and  promifed  to  give  them  his  anfwer  in  writing 
"  according  to  their  defire  ;  hut  becaufe  it  was  then  paft  midnight,  and 
"  too  late  to  put  it  into  writing,  he  would  have  it  drawn  up  next  mqrn- 
**  ing  (when  he  commanded  them  to  wait  on  him  again),  and  then  he 
*'  would  give  them  his  anfwer  in  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon. 
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u  But  next  morning  the  king  told  them,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  ; 
"  Andfome  of  hi*  mends,  of  whom  the  comillioncrs  inquired,  told  them, 
"  that  after  they  were  gone,  and  even  his  council  retired,  fomc  of  his 
"  hed-chamber  never  left  preiling  and  perfuading  him  till  they  prcvail- 
"  cd  on  him  to  change  his  former  refolutions."  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  conceive,  that  any  ncgociation  could  have  fucceeded  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  while  the  latter  infilled,  as  they  did  all  along,  on  a 
total  fubmilfion  to  all  their  demandb  ;  and  challenged  the  whole  power, 
•which  they  profefledly  intended  to  employ,  to  the  punifhment  of  the 
king's  friends, 


NOTE  [GG],  p.  120. 


THE  author  is  fenfible  that  fomc  blame  may  be  thrown  upon  him, 
on  account  of  this  laft  claufe  in  Mr.  Hambden's  character:  as  if 
he  were  willing  to  entertain  a  fufpicion  of  bad  intentions,  where  the  ac- 
tions were  praife-worthy.  But  the  author's  meaning  is  directly  contrary  t 
He  efleems  the  laft  actions  of  Mr.  Hambden's  life  to  have  been  very 
blameable  ;  though,  as-they  were  derived  from  good  motives, only  pufh- 
ed  to  an  extreme,  there  is  room  left  to  believe,  that  the  intentions  of  that 
patriot,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  party,  were  laudable.  Had  the  pre- 
ceding adminiftration  of  the  king,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  arbitrary, 
proceeded  from  ambition,  and  an  unjuft  detire  of  encroaching  on  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  there  would  have  been  lefs  reafon  for 
giving  him  any  truft,  or  leaving  in  his  hands  a  confiderable  fhare  of  that 
power  which  he  had  fo  much  abufed.  But  if  hi3  conduct:  was  derived  in 
a  great  meafure  from  neccifity,  and  from  a  natural  defire  of  defending 
that  prerogative  which  was  tranfmitted  to  him  from  his  anceflors,  and 
which  his  parliaments  were  vilibly  encroaching  on  ;  there  is  no  reafon. 
why  he  may  not  be  efteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  entirely  wor- 
thy of  truft  from  his  people.  The  attempt,  thereforc.of  totally  annihila- 
ting monarchical  power,  was  a  very  blameable  extreme  ;  efpecially  a* 
it  was  attended  with  the  danger,  to  fay  the  ler.ft,  of  a  civil  war,  which, 
befides  the  numberlefs  ills  infeparablc  from  it,  expofed  liberty  to  much 
greater  perils  than  it  could  have  incurred  under  the  now  limited  autho- 
rity of  the  king.  But  as  thefe  points  could  not  be  fuppofed  fo  clear  dur- 
ing the  time,  as  they  are,  or  may  be  at  prefent ;  there  are  great  rcafons. 
of  alleviation  for  men  who  were  heated  by  the  controverfy,  or  engaged 
in  the  action.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  prefent  (fuch  is  the 
force  of  party  prejudices)  there  are  few  people  who  have  coolnefs  e- 
nough  to  fee  thefe  matters  in  a  proper  light,  or  are  convinced  that  the 
parliament  could  prudently  have  flopped  in  their  pretentions.  They  flill 
plead  the  violations  of  liberty  attempted  by  the  king,  after  granting  the 
petition  of  right;  without  confidering  the  extreme  harfli  treatment 
which  he  met  with,  after  making  that  great  conccffion,  and  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  fupporting  government  by  the  revenue  then  fettled  on  the 
B.  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  there  was  a  great  tang  of  enthufiafm  in 
the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  which,  though  it  might  ren- 
der their  conduct  lincere,  will  not  much  enhance  their  character  with 
poftcrity.  And  though  Hambden  was  perhaps,  lefs  infected  with  thi» 
i'pirit  than  many  of  his  ailbciates,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther freefromit.  His  intended  migration  to  Amcrica,whcrc  lie  could  only 
propofethe  advantage  of  enjoving  puritanical  prayers  and  fcrmons^wi'-l 
be  allowed  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  tbii  fpirit  ui  him. 
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NOTE  [HH],  p.  i3$. 


"FN  a  letter  of  the  kingto'the  queen,  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum, 
and  publifhed  by  nirs.  Macaulay.  vol.  iv.  p.  420,  he  fays,  that  un- 
lefs  religion  was  preferved,  the  militia  (being  not  as  in  France  a  formed 
powerful  ftrength)  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  crown ;  and  that  if  the 
pulpits  had  not  obedience,  which  would  never  be,  if  prelbyterian  go- 
vernment was  absolutely  eflabliflied,  tbe  king  would  have  but  fmall  com- 
fort of  the  militia.  This  reafoning  fhows  the  king's  good  fenfc,  and 
proves  that  his  attachment  to  epifcopacy,  though  partly  founded  on  re- 
ligious principles,  was  alfo,  in  his  fituation,  derived  from  the  foundefr. 
views  of  civil  policy.  In  reality,  it  waseafyfor  the  king  to  perceive,  by 
the  neceflary  connection  between  trifles  and  important  matters,  and 
by  the  connection  maintained  at  that  time  between  religion  and  poli- 
tics, that,  when  he  was  contending  for  the  furplice,  he  was  in  effect 
fighting  for  his  crown,  and  even  for  his  head.  Few  of  the  popular  par- 
ty could  perceive  this  connexion:  Mod  of  them  were  carried  head- 
long by  fanaticifm ;  as  might  be  expected  in  the  ignorant  multitude; 
Few  even  of  the  leaders  feejn  to  have  had  more  enlarged  views. 


NOTE  [III,  p.  ,7ffl^ 


npHAT  Laud's  feverity  was  not  extreme,  appears  from  this  fact,  that 
•*•  he  caufed  the  acts  or  records  of  the  high  commiflion  court  to  be 
fearched,  and  found  that  there  had  been  fewer  fufpenfions,  deprivations, 
and  other  punifhments,  by  three,  during  the  feven  years  ef  his  time, 
than  in  any  feven  years  of  his  predeceflbr  Abbot;  who  was  notwith- 
ftanding  in  great  effeem  with  the  houfe  of  commons.  Troubles  and  Tri- 
e-Is tfLaudy  p.  164.  But  Abbot  was  little  attached  to  the  court,  and  was 
sffo  a  puritan  in  doctrine,  and  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  papifls  :  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  mutinous  fpirit  was  riling  higher  in  the  time  of 
Laud,  and  would  lefs  bear  control.  The  maxims,  howerer,  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,were  the  fame  that  had  ever  prevailed  in  England,  and  that 
Jt3d  place  in  every  other  European  nation,  except  Holland,  which  flu- 
died  chiefly  the  inferefls  of  commerce,  and  France,  which  was  fettered 
by  edicts  and  treaties.  To  have  changed  them  for  the  modern  maxims 
of  toleration,  how  rcafonable  foever,  would  have  been  oeemed  a  very 
bold  and  dangerous  enterprife.  It  is  a  principle  advanced  by  prefident 
Montefquieu,  that  where  the  magiftrate  is  fatisfied  with  the  eflabliflied 
religion,  he  ought  to  reprefs  the  firft  attempts  towards  innovation,  and 
only  grant  a  toleration  to  fects  that  are-difrufed  and  eflabliflied.  See 
FEfprit  des  Loix,  liv.  15.  chap.  to.  According  to  this  principle,  Laud's 
indulgence  to  the  catholics,  and  feverity  to  the  puritans,  would  admit 
of  apology.  T  own,  however,  that  it  is  very  queftionable,  whether  per- 
fecution  can  in  any  cafe  be  juftified  :  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  that  appellation  to  Laud's  conduct,  who  only  enforced  the 
act  of  uniformity,  and  expelled  the  clergymen  that  accepted  of  benefi- 
ces, and  yet  refufed  to  obferve  the  ceremonies,  which  they  previoufly 
knew  to  be  enjoined  by  law,    He  never  refufed  them  feparate  places  of 
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worfhip;  becaufe  they  themfclves  would  have  efteemcd  it  imaiousto 
demand  them,  and  no  lefs  impiutu  to  allow  them. 


NOTE  [Kiq,  p.  190% 


DR.  BIRCH  has  written  a  treatife  on  this  fubjeet.  It  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  oppofe  any  facts  contained  in  that  gentleman's  performance. 
I  (hall  only  produce  arguments  which  prove  that  Glamorgan,  when  he- 
received  his  private  commifTion,  had  injunctions  from  the  king  to  act 
•altogether  in  concert  with  Ormond  (1.)  It  feems  to  be  implied  in  the 
very  words  of  the  commitlion.  Glamorgan  is  empowered  and  authorised 
to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  confederate  catholics  in  Ireland.  "  If  up- 
'•  on  neceffity  any  (articles )  be  condefcended  unto,  wherein  the  king's 
"  lieutenant  cannot  fo  well  be  feen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  prefent  pub- 
"  licly  to  own."  Here  no  articles  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  fit  to  be 
communicated  to  Ormond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and  the  king  pub- 
licly to  be  feen  in,  and  to  avow.  (2.)  The  king's  protefration  to  Ormond 
ought,  both  on  account  of  that  prince's  character,  and  the  reafons  he 
afligns,  to  have  the  greateft  weight.  The  words  are  thefe:  "  Ormond, 
u  I  cannot  but  add  to  my  long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a  Chril- 
t(  tian,  I  never  intended  Glamorgan  fhould  treat  any  without  vour  ap- 
rt  probation,  much  lefs  without  your  knowledge.  For  befides  the  injury 
"  to  you,  I  was  always  diffident  of  his  judgment  (though  I  could  not: 
"  think  him  fo  extremely  weak  as  now  to  my  coft  I  have  found);  which 
"  you  may  cafily  perceive  in  a  poflfcript  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  you." 
Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xxiii.  It  is  tmpoffible  that  any  man  of  honour,  how- 
ever he  might  diffemble  with  his  enemies,  would  affert  a  falfehood  in  fo 
folemn  a  manner  to  his  heft  friends,  efpecially  where  that  perfon  muffc 
have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  letter,  whofe  pofl- 
fcript is  mentioned  by  the  king,  is  to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App, 
xiii  (3.)  As  the  king  had  really  fo'low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  un- 
derstanding, it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  wonld  truft  him  with  the  fole 
management  of  fo  important  and  delicate  a  treatv.  And  if  he  had  in- 
tended that  Glamorgan's  ncgociation  fhould  have  been  independent  of 
Ormond,  he  would  never  have  told  the  latter  nobleman  of  it,  nor  have 
put  him  on  his  guard  againft  Glamorgan's  imprudence.  That  the  king 
judged  aright  of  this  nobleman's  character,  appears  from  his  Century  tf 
Arts  or  Scantling  of  Inventions,  which  is  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies, 
chimeras,  and  impoffibilities,  and  Chows  what  might  be  expected  from 
fuch  a  man.  (4.)  Mr.  Carte  has  publifhed  a  whole  fcries  of  the  king's 
correfpondence  with  Ormond,  from  the  time  that  Glamorgan  came  into 
Ireland  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Charles  all  along  confiders  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant as  the  perfon  who  was  conducting  the  ncgociations  with  the  Irifh. 
The  31ft  of  July  1645,  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  he  writes  earnefHy  to  Ormond  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  certain 
conditions  mentioned,  much  inferior  to  thofe  granted  by  Glamorgan, 
and  to  come  over  himfelf  with  all  the  Irifh  he  could  engage  in  his  Ser- 
vice. Carte,  vol.iii.No.  joo.  This  would  have  been  a  great  abfurdity,  if  he 
had  already  fixed  a  different  canal,  by  which,  on  very  different  condi- 
tion-, hepurpofed  tocftahlifh  a  peace.  On  the  22d  of  October,  as  his 
diftrefies  multiply,  he  fomewhat  enlarges  the  conditions,  though  they 
ftill  fall  fliort  of  Glamorgan's.  A  new  abl'urdity !  Sec  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p. 
411.  (.5.)  But  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonftration,  that  Glamorgan 
was  confeious  that  he  had  no  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  thtfc 
terms,  or  without  confulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  did  not  even  ex- 
pect thr.t  the  king  would  ratify  the  articles,  is  the  defta/ance  which  he 
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gave  to  the  Irifli  council  at  the  time  of  figning  the  treaty,  **  The  earl 
"  of  Glamorgan  does  no  way  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majefty  other 
"  than  he  himfelf  fhall  pleafe,  after  he  has  received  thefe  10,000  men  as 
"  a  pledge  and  teftimony  of  the  faid  Roman  catholics  loyalty  and  fideli- 
"  ty  to  his  majefty  ;  yet  he  promifes  faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  ho- 
"  nour,  not  to  acquaint  his  majefly  with  this  defeasance,  till  he  had 
"  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  Jay,  to  induce  his  majefty  to  the  grant- 
"  ing  of  the  particulars  in  the  faid  articles:  But  that  done,  the  faid 
"  commiflioners  difcharge  the  faid  earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour 
"  and  confeience,  of  any  farther  engagement  to  them  therein ;  though 
**  his  majefty  fhould  not  be  pleafed  to  grant  the  faid  particulars  in  the 
"  articles  mentioned ;  the  faid  earl  having  given  them  affurance,  upon 
"  his  word,  honour,  and  voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  never,  to  any 
"  perfon,  whatfoever,  difcover  this  defeazance  in  the  interim  without 
"  their  confents."  Dr,  Birch,  p.  96.  All  Glamorgan's  view  was  to  get 
troops  for  the  king's  fcrvice  without  hurting  his  own  honour  or  his 
mafter's.  The  wonder  Only  is,  why  the  Irifli  accepted  of  a  treatv,  which 
bound  nobody,  and  which  the  very  perfon  who  concludes  it,  feems  to 
•confefs  he  does  not  expect  to  be  ratified.  They  probably  hoped  that 
.  the  king  would   from  their  fervices,  be  more  eafily  induced  to  ratify  a 

treaty  which  was  concluded,  than  to  confent  to  its  conclufion.  (6.)  I 
might  add  that  the  lord  lieutenant's  concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the 
more  requifite ;  becaufe  without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  by  Glamorgan,  nor  the  Irifh  troops  be  tranfported  into  Eng>- 
land:  And  even  with  Ormond's  concurrence,  it  clearly  appears,  that  a 
treaty,  fo  ruinous  to  the  proteftant  religion  in  Ireland,  could  not  be  ex- 
cuted  in  oppofition  to  the  zealous  protectants  of  that  kingdom.  No  one 
can  doubt  of  this  truth,  who  perufes  Ormond's  correfpondence  in  mr. 
Carte.  The  king  was  fufficiently  apprized  of  this  difficulty.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  the  only  reafon  why  Ormond  objected  to  the  granting  of 
high  terms  to  the  Irilh  catholics. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  p.  360,  has  publifheda  letter  of  the  king's  to  Glamor- 
gan, where  he  fays,  "  Howbeit  I  know  you  cannot  but  be  confident  of 
"  my  making  good  all  inftructions  and  promifes  to  you  and  the  nuncio." 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5,  1646 ;  after 
there  had  been  a  newnegociation  entered  into  between  Glamorgan  and  the 
Jrifh,  and  after  a  provifional  treaty  had  even  been  concluded  between 
them.  See  Dr.  Birch,  p.  179.  The  king's  affurances,  therefore,  can 
plainly  relate  only  to  this  recent  tranfaction.  The  old  treaty  had  long 
been  difavowed  by  the  king,  andfuppofed  by  ajl parties  to  be  annulled- 


NOTE  ILL],  p.  217. 


OALMONET,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  &c  all  thefe  efpccially  the  lair,  being 
^  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromwel,  are  the  more  to  be 
credited,  when  they  advance  any  fact,  which  may  fcrve  to  apologize 
for  his  violent  and  criminal  conduct.  There  prevails  a  (lory,  that  Crom- 
wel intercepted  a  letter  written  to  the  queen,  where  the  king  faid,  that 
he  would  firft  raife  and  then  deftroy  Cromwel.  But,  beiides  that  this 
conduct  fecms  to  contradict:  the  character  of  the  king,  it  is,  on  other 
accounts,  totally  unworthy  of  crtciit.  It  is  firft  told  by  Roger  Coke,  r. 
verv  paliionate  and  foolifji  hiftorian,  who  wrote  too  fo  late  as  king  Wil- 
liam's reign ;  and  even  he  mentions  it  only  as  a  mere  rumour  or  hearfay , 
without  any  known  foundation.  In  the  memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we 
meet  with  another  ftory  of  an  intercepted  letter  which  defcrves  fome 
more  attention,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration  here  given.  Ir 
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is  thus  related  by  mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Roger  earl  of  Orrery : 
'"'  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his  greatnefs  with  Cromwel,  juft  after  he 
"  hadfo  feafonably  relieved  him  in  his  great  diftrefs  at  Clomell,  rid- 
«'  ing  out  of  Yougha'l  one  day  with  him  and  Ireton,  they  fell  into  dif- 
u  courfe  about  the  king's  death.  Cromwel  thereupon  laid  more  than 
"  once  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  had  been 
"  attended  by  nenc  but  trufty  fervantsj  he  had  fooled  them  all ;  and 
"  that  once  they  had  a  mind  to  have  clofed  with  him  ;  but,  upon  fome- 
*  thing  that  happened,  fell  otTfrom  that  dcfign.  Orrery  finding  them  in 
"  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them,  a(ked,  if  he  might  pre- 
'•  fume  to  defire  to  know,  why  they  would  once  have  clofed  with  his 
"  majefty,  and  why  they  did  not?  Cromwel  very  freely  told  him,  he 
"  would  fatisfy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The  reafon  (fays  he)  why  we 
"  would  have  clofed  with  the  king  was  this  :  We  found  that  the  §cotch 
"  and  prefbytcrians  began  to  be  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were  like- 
"  ly  to  agree  with  him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  For  this  reafon  we 
"  thought  it  beft  to  prevent  them^  by  offering  firfl  to  come  in  upon  rea- 
"  fonablc  conditions:  But  whillt  our  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this 
"  fubjeetj  there  came  a  letter  to  us  from  one  of  our  fpies,  who  was  of 
"  the  king's  bedchamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
"  creed  that  very  day ;  that  he  could  not  pofhbly  learn  what  it  was, 
"  but  we  might  difcover  it,  if  we  could  but  intercept  a  letter  fent  from 
the  king  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  informed  her  of  his  resolution  ;  that 
"  this  letter  was  fown  up  in  the  fkirt  of  a  faddle^  and  the  bearer  of  it 
"  would  come  with  the  faddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock 
"  that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn,  where  he  was  to  take  horfe 
"  for  Dover.  The  meffenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  faddle, 
"  though  fome  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at  Windfor  (faid  Cromwel) 
"  when  we  received  this  letter,  and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it, 
"  Ireton  and  I  refolved  to  take  one  trufty  fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in 
"  troopers'  habits  to  that  inn;  We  did  fo  ;  and  leaving  our  man  at  the 
"  gate  of  the  inn  (which  had  a  wicket  only  open  to  let  perfons  in  and 
"  out),  to  watch  and  give  us  notice  when  any  man  came  in  with  a  fad- 
"  die,  we  went  into  a  drinking  flail.  We  there  continued  drinking  cans 
"  of  beer  till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  our  centine!  at  the  gate  gave 
"'  us  notice  that  the  man  with  the  faddle  was  come.  We  rofe  up  pre- 
,c  fently,  and  juft  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horfe  faddled,  we 
"  came  up  to  him  with  drawn  fwords,  and  told  him  we  were  to  fearch 
"  all  that  went  in  and  out  there  ;  but  as  he  looked  like  an  honeft  man} 
"  we  would  only  fearch  his  faddle,  and  fo  difmifs  him.  The  faddle  was 
"  ungirt ;  we  carried  it  into  the  flail  where  we  had  been  drinking,  and 
"  ripping  open  one  of  the  fkirts,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted. 
"  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the  man  (whom  we 
"  had  left  with  our  centincl)  his  fadfile,  told  him  he  was  an  honeft 
"  fellow^  and  bid  him  go  about  his  bufinefs ;  which  he  did,  nurfuing 
''  his  journey  without  more  adoj  and  ignorant  of  the  harm  he  hadfuf- 
"  fered.  We  found  in  the  letter,  that  his  majefty  acquainted  the  queen  j 
"  that  he  was  courted  by  both  factions,  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  and 
*  the  army;  and  that  thofe  which  bade  the  faireft  for  hinTfhould  have 
"  him:  B«t  yet  he  thought  he  fhould  clofe  with  the  Scots  fooner  than 
"  with  the  other.  Upon  this  we  returned  to  Windfor;  and  finding  we 
"  were  not  like  to  have  good  terms  from  the  king,  we  from  that  time 
"  vowed  his  deftruetion."  *  This  relation  fuiting  well  enough  with 
"  other  paflages  and  circumftances  at  this  time,  I  have  inferttd  to  gra* 
"  tify  the  reader's  curioiity."    Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  •  ». 
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'NOTE  [MM],  p.  a  19. 


f-pHESE  aTethe  words;  *  Laneric,  I  wonder  to  hear  (if  that  be  true) 
-*•  t:;ar  fd  e  of  my  friends  fay,  that  my  going  to  Jerfcy  would  have 
"  much  more  furthered  mv  perfonal  treaty,  than  my  coming  thither, 
"  for  which,  as  I  fee  no  colour  of  reafon,  fo  I  had  not  been  here,  if  I 
*'  had  thought  that  fancy  true,  or  had  not  been  fecured  of  a  perfonal 
"  treaty  ;  or  which  I  neither  do,  nor  1  hope  will  repent.  For  I  amdai- 
"  ly  more  and  more  fatisfied  with  the  governor,  and  find  thefc  iflanders 
**  very  good,  peaceable  and  quiet  people.  This  encouragement  I  have 
•»  thought  not  unfit  for  you  to  receive,  hoping  at  lead  it  may  do  good 
"  upon  others,  though  needlefs  to  you."  Burnet's  Memeirs  of  Hamil- 
ton, p.  325-  See  alfo  Rufhworth,  part  4.  vol.ii.  p.  941.  All  the  writers 
of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  reprefent  the  king's  going  to  the  ifle  of 
Wight  as  voluntary  and  intended.  Pet  hups  the  king  thought  it  little  for 
his  credit,  ,to  be  trepanned  into  this  meafure,  and  was  more  willing  to 
take  it  on  himfelf  as  entirely  voluntary.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  would 
encourage  nis  friends,  if  they  thought  him  in  a  fituation  which  was  «0t 
difagreeable  to  him* 


NOTE  [NN],  p.  233. 


'"pHE  king  cempofed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  related  the 
-*-  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfadtion,  and  accompanied  his  narrative 
•with  feveral  wife,  as  well  as  pathetical,  reflections  and  advices.  The 
words  with  which  he  concluded  the  letter  are  remarkable.  <[  By  what 
"  hath  been  faid,  you  fee  how  long  I  have  laboured  in  the  fearch  of 
"  peace  :  Do  not  you  be  difheartened  to  tread  in  the  fame  fteps.  Ufe 
"  all  worthy  means  te  reftore  yourfelf  to  your  rights,  but  prefer  the 
M  way  of  peace:  Show  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  rather  to  conquer 
"  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than  by  punifhing.  If  you  faw  how  un- 
**  manly  and  unchriftian  the  implacable  ifpofition  is  in  our  ill  withers, 
'*  you  would  avoid  that  fpirit.  Cenfure  me  not  for  having  parted  with 
"  fo  much  of  our  right.  The  price  was  great ;  but  the  commodity 
"  was,  ftcurity  to  us,  peace  to  our  people.  And  I  am  confident,  that 
"  another  parliament  would  remember,  how  ufeful  a  king's  power  is  to 
"  a  people's  tiberty :  of  how  much  power  I  diverted  myfelf,  that  I  and 
"  they  might  meet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary  way,  in  order  to  agree 
"  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people.  Give  belief  to  my  experience,  never 
*'  to  alfcer.  more  greatnefs  or  prerogative,  than  what  is  really  and  in- 
"  trinlically  for  the  good  of  the  fubjedts,  not  the  fatisfaiEtion  of  favour- 
"  ites.  If  you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a  father  to 
'*  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any,  whom  you  incline  to  be  extraor- 
'*  dinarily  gracious  to.  You  may  perceive  that  all  men  entrufl  their 
"  treafure  where  it  returns  them  intcrcfl:;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  fea, 
"  receive  and  repay  all  the  frefh  flreams,  which  theriveis  entrufl;  with 
"  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  thcmfelves,  to  make  him  up  an 
c<  ocean.  Thefe  confederations  may  make  you  as  great  a  prince  as  your 
"  father  is  a  low  one  ;  and  your  ftate  may  be  fo  much  the  more  efta- 
lt  bufhed,  as  miue  hath  been  fliaken.  For  our  fubjedls  have  learned,  I 
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M  dare  fay,  that  victories  over  their  princes  are  but  triumphs  over 
"  themfelves,  and  fo  will  more  unwillingly  hearken  to  changes  hereaf- 
"  ter.  The  Englifh  nation  are  a  fober  people,  however,  at  prefent  in- 
"  fatuated.  I  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  laft  time  I  may  fpeak  to 
u  you  or  the  world  publickly.  I  am'fenfible  into  what  hands  I  am  fal- 
"  len;  and  yet,  I  blel's  God,  I  have  thofe  inward  refreshments  which 
*'  the  malice  of  my  enemies  cannot  perturb.  I  have  learned  to  be  bnfc 
"  myfelf,  by  retiring  into  myfelf ;  and  therefore  can  the  better  riigeft 
11  whatever  bcfals  me,  not  doubting  but  God's  providence  will  reftrain 
"  our  enemies  power,  and  turn  their  fiercenefs  into  his  praife.  To  con- 
"  elude,  if  God  give  you  fuccefs,  life  it  humbly,  and  be  ever  far  from 
"  revenge.  If  he  reftore  you  to  your  right  on  hard  conditions,  whatever 
*'  you  promife  keep.  Thefe  men  who  have  violated  laws  which  they 
"  were  bound  to  preferve,  will  find  their  triumphs  full  of  trouble.  But 
"  do  not  you  think  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  attaining  by  foul  ar.4 
u  unjuft  means.." 


NOTE  [00].  p.  24c/. 


'"THE  imputation  of  infincerity  on  Charles  I.  like  mod  party  cla- 
mours, is  difficult  to  be  removed ;  though  it  may  not  here  be  impro- 
per to  fay  Something  with  regard  to  it.  I  fliall  firft  remark,  that  this  impu- 
tation feems  to  be  of  a  later  growth  than  his  own  age ;  and,  that  even 
his  enemies,  though  theyloaded,himwith>many  calumnies,didnot  infiftcm 
this  accufation.  Ludlow,  I  think,  is  almoft  the  only  pirliamentarian  who 
imputes  that  vice  to  him;  and  how  paflionate  a  writer  he  is,  muft  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  Neither  Clarendon,  nor  any  other  of  the  royal- 
ifls,  ever  juftify  him  from  infincerity  ;  as  not  fuppofingthat  he  had  ever 
been  accufed  of  it.  In  th~  fecond  place,  his  deportment  and  character 
in  common  life  was  free  from  that  vice  ;  He  was  referved,  diftant,  ftate- 
ly,  cold  in  his  addrefs,  plain  in  his  difcourfe,  inflexible  in  his  princi- 
ples; wide  of  the  carefling,  infinuating  manners  of  his  fon  ;  or  the  pro- 
filing, talkative  humour  of  his  father.  The  imputation  of  infincerity 
muft  be  grounded  on  fome  of  his  public  actions,  which  we  arc  therefore 
in  the  third  place  to  examine.  The  following  are  the  only  inftances 
which  I  find  cited  to  confirm  that  accufation.  [1.]  His  vouching  Buck- 
ingham's narrative  of  the  tranfaetions  in  Spain.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
Charles  himfelf  was  deceived:  Why  otherwife  did  he  quarrel  with 
Spain  ?  The  following  is  apafTageof  a  letter  from  lord  Kenfington,  am- 
bafiador  in  France,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Cabbala,  p.  318.  "  But 
"  his  highnefs  (the  prince)  had  obferved  as  great  a  weaknefs  and  folly 
"  as  that,  in  that,  after  they  (the  Spaniards)  had  ufed  him  fo  ill,  they 
"  would  fuffer  him  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  firft  fpeeches  he  ut- 
"  tered  after  he  came  into  the  fhip  :  But  did  he  fay  fo  ?  laid  the  queen 
"  (of  France.)  Yes  madam,  I  will  allure  you,  quoth  he,  from  the  wit- 
"  nefs  of  mine  own  ears.  She  fmiled,  and  replied,  indeed  I  heard  he 
"  was  ufed  ill.  So  he  was,  anfwercd  I,  but  not  in  his  entertainment  ; 
"  for  that  was  as  fplendidas  that  country  could  alfisrd  it ;  but  in  their 
"  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreasonable  condition  which  they  pro- 
4<  pounded  and  prefTed,  upon  the  advantage  they  had  of  his  princely 
"  perfon."  [2.]  Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton  y 
p.  154.  has  preferved  a  letter  of  the  king's  to  the  Scottifh  bifbops,  in 
which  he  defires  them  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  parliament,  where  they 
■would  be  forced  to  ratify  the  abolition  of  their  own  order;  "  For,"  adds 
the  king,  ■  wc  do  hereby  affure  you,  that  it  fliall  be  ftill  one  of  our  thief- 
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K  eft  ftudies  h«w  to  rectify  and  eftablifh  the  government  of  that  church 
"  aright,  and  to  repair  your  loffes,  which  we  defire  you  to  bemoftcon- 
"  lident  of."  And  in  au other  place,  "  You  may  reft  fecure  that  though 
"  perhaps  we  may  give  way  for  the  prefent  to  that  which  will  be  pre- 
*'  judicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  government ;  yet  we  fhall 
"  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy  both."  But  does  the  king- 
fay,  that  he  will  arbitrarily  revoke  his  canceffions  ?  Does  not  candour 
require  us  rather  to  fuppofc,  that  he  hoped  that  his  authority  would  fo 
far  recover,  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  national  confent  to  relinquifh 
\  epifcopacy,  which  he  believed  fo  material  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as, 

government  ?  It  is  not  eafy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could  hope  to  ef- 
fect thispurpofe  in  any  other  way  than  his  father  had  taken,thatis,by 
confent  of  parliament.  [3.}  There  is  a  paffage  in  Lord  Clarendon, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  affented  the  more  eatily  to  the  bill,  which, 
excluded  the  bifhops  from  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  becaule  he  thought,  that 
that  law,  being  enacted  by  force,  could  not  be  valid.  But  the  king  cer- 
tainly reafoned  right  in  that  conclufion.  Three-fourths  of  the  temporal 
peers  were  at  that  time  banifhed  by  the  violence  of  the  populace. 
Twelve  bifhops  were  unjuftly  thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  commons. 
Great  numbers  of  the  commons  thcmfelves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or 
violenee.  The  king  himfelf  was  chafed  from  London.  If  all  this  be  not 
force,  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  this  fcrupleofthe  king's  affects  only 
the  bifhops  billx  and  that  againft  preffing.  The  other  couftitutional 
laws  had  palled  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  violence,  as  did  indeed 
all  the  bills  paffed  during  the  firft  year,  except  Strafford's  attainder, 
which  could  not  be  recalled.  The  parliament,  therefore,  even  if  they 
had  known  the  king's  fentiments  in  this  particular,  could  not,  on  that 
account,  have  had  any  juft  foundation  of  jealoufy.  |  4-1  The  king's  let- 
ter intercepted  at  Nafeby,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  clamour.  We 
have  fpoken  of  it  already  in  chap,  lviii.  Nothing  is  more  ufeful  in  all 
public  tranfactions  than  fuch  diftinctions.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  king  William's  ambaHadors  gave  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
title  of  king  of  Spain.  Yet  at  the  very  time  king  William  was  fecretly 
forming  alliances  to  dethrone  him  ;  And  foon  alter  refufed  him  that  ti- 
tle, and  infilled  (as  he  had  reafon)  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  his 
tight.  Yet  king  William  juftly  paffes.for  a  very  fincere  prince;  and  this 
transaction  is  not  regarded  as  any  objection  to  his  character  in  that 
particular.  In  all  the  negociations  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwic,  the  French, 
ambaffadors  always  addreffed  king  William  as  king  of  England  ;  yet  it 
was  made  an  exprefs  article  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  king  fhould 
acknowledge  him  as  fuch.  Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there  between 
giving  a  title  to  a  prince,  and  pofitivcly  recognizing  his  right  to  it.  I 
may  add,  that  Charles  when  he  infertcd  that  proteftation  in  the  coun- 
cil-books before  his  council,  furely  thought  he  had  reafon  to  juftify  his. 
conduct.  There  were  too  many  men  of  honour  in  that  company  to 
avow  a  palpable  cheat.  To  which  we  may  fubjoin,  that,  if  men  were 
as  much  difpofed  to  judge  of  this  prince's  actions  with  candor  as  feve- 
rity,  this  precaution  of  entering  a  proteft  in  his  council-books  might  ra- 
ther pafs  for  a  proof  of  fcrupulous  honor  ;  leaft  he  fhould  afterwards 
be  reproached  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  he  fhould  think  proper 
again  to  declare  the  affembly  at  Weftminfter  no  parliament.  (5.) 
The  denying  of  his  commilfion  to  Glamorgan  is  another  inftanceyhieh 
has  been  cited.  This  matter  ha*  been  already  treated  in  a  note  to  chap- 
ter lviii.  That  tranfacSfion  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  if  the  king  had 
given  a  commilfion  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  thetrcatyx  and  l\ad  rati- 
fied it,  will  any  reafonable  man,  in  our  age,  think  it  ftrange,  that,  in 
order  to  fave  his  own  life,  his  crown,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
parry,  he  fhould  make  a  treaty  with  Papifts,  and  grant  them  very  large 
Conceifions  for  their  religion.  (6.)  There  is  another  of  the  king's  in- 
tercepted letters  to  the  queen  commonly  mentioned  ;  where  it  is  pre- 
tended, he  talked  of  railing  and  then  deftroying  Cromwel.  But  that 
i^ory  itands  on  no  manner  of  foundation,  as  wc  have  obferved  in  a  prc-v 
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ceding  note  to  this  chapter.  In  a  word,  the  parliament,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  their  violences,  and  flill  mote,  after  beginning  the  civil 
war,  hadreafons  for  their  fcruplt-s  and  jealouuct,  founded  on  the  very 
nature  of  their  fituation,  and  on  the  general  propentity  of  the  human 
Blind;  not  on  anyiault  of  the  king's  character ;  who  was  candid,  fin- 
cere,  upright ;  as  much  as  any  man  whom  we  meet  with  in  hiftory. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  another  character  fo  unexception- 
able in  this  particular. 

As  to  the  other  circumftances  of  Charles's  character,  chiefly  exclaim- 
ed againft,  namely,  his  arbitrary  principles  in  government,  one  may 
venture  to  aflert,  that  the  greateft  enemies  of  this  prince  will  not  find 
in  the  long  line  of  his  predecelfors,  from  the  conquefk  to  his  time,  any 
one  king,  except  perhaps  his  father,  whole  adminiftration  was  not  more 
arbitrary  and  lefs  legal,  or  whofe  conduct  could  have  been  recommen- 
ded to  him,  by  the  popular  party  themfelvcs,  as  a  model,  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  his  government.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay,  that  example  and 
precedent  can  never  authorife  vices:  Examples  and  precedents,  uni- 
form and  ancient,  can  furcly  fix  the  nature  of  any  conftitution,  and 
the  limits  of  any  form  of  govc  nment.  There  is  indeed  no  wther  princi- 
ple by  which  thole  land  marks  or  boundaries  can  be  fettled. 

What  a  paradox  in  human  affairs,  that  Henry  VIII.  fliould  have 
been  almoft  adored  in  his  life-time  and  his  memory  be  refpedted : 
While  Charles  I.  fliould,  by  the  fame  people,  at  no  greater  diftance 
than  a  century,  have  been  led  to  a  public  and  ignominious  execution, 
and  his  name  be  ever  after  purfued  by  falfehoodand  by  obloquy  !  Even 
at  prefent,  an  hiftorian,  who,  prompted  by  his  courageous  generofity, 
fliould  venture,  though  from  the  mod  authentic  and  undifputed  facls, 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  thac  prince,  would  be  Aire  to  meet  with  fuch. 
treatment,  as  would  difcourage  even  the  boldeft  from  lb  dangerous, 
however  fplendid  an  enterprise. 


NOTE  [PP],  p.  162.. 


THE  following  inflance  of  extravagance  Js  given  by  Walker,  in  his. 
Hiftory  of  Independency,  Part  11.  p.  152.  About  this  time  there 
came  fix  foldiers  into  the  parifli  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  near 
twilight :  Mr.  Fauchet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended 
his  krmon.  One  of  the  foldiers  had  a  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  and  a  tan- 
die  burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles  not  lighted.  He 
defired  the  parifhoners  to  flay  a  while,  faying  he  had  a  mcHage  from, 
God  unto  them,  and  thereupon  offered  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  But 
the  people  refilling  to  give  him  leave  fo  to  do,  or  to  flay  in  the  church, 
he  went  into  the  church-yarn,  and  there  told  them  that  he  had  a  vifion. 
wherein  he  had  received  a  command  from  God  to  deliver  his  will  unto 
therri,  which  he  was  to  deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon  pain  of  dam- 
nation; confiding  of  five  lights.  (I.)  '<  That  the  fabbalh  was  abo- 
"  lilhed  as  unneceffary,  Jewith,  and  merely  ceremonial.  And  here 
"  (quoth  he)  I  fliould  put  out  the  firft  light,  but  the  wind  is  fo  high 
"I  cannot  kindle  it.  (2.)  That  tithes  are  aboliflied  as  Jewifli  and 
"  ceremonial,  a  great  burthen  to  the  faints  of  God,  and  a  difcourage- 
i'  ment  of  induftry  and  tillage.  And  here  I  fliould  put  out  my  fecond 
'•light,  &c.  (3.)  That  minifters  are  abollfhed  as  antichrifttan, 
«•  of  no  longer'nfe,  now  Chrift  himfelf  defcends  into  tin-  heart*  of 
"  his  faints,  and  his  fpirit  enlightcnetli  them  with  revelations  and  in- 
spirations.   And  here   1^  iliould  put  flut    my   third  light,  &c.    (4.) 
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"  Magiftrates  are  abolifhed  as  ufelefs,  now  that  Chrift  himfelf  is  in 
"  purity  amongft  us,  and  hath  ere&ed  the  kingdom  of  the  faints  upon 
**  earth.  Befides,  they  are  tyrants  and  oppreflors  of  the  liberty  of  the 
"  faints,  and  tie  them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions. 
"  And  here  I  fhould  put  out  my  fourth  light,  &c.  (,-.)  Then  putting 
*  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a  little  bible,  he  fhewed  it 
*'  open  to  the  people,  faying,  Here  is  a  book  you  have  in  great  vene- 
*'  ration,  confifting  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  teftament :  I  muft 
*'  tell  you  it  is  abolifhed  ;  it  containeth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk  for 
"  babes ;  But  now  Chrift  is  in  glory  amongft  us,,  and  imparts  a  farther 
"  meafure  of  his  fpirit  to  his  faints  than  this  can  afford,  I  am  com- 
"  manded  to  burn  it  before  your  face.  Then  putting  out  the  candle 
"  he  faid,  and  here  my  fifth  light  13  extinguifhed."  It  became  a  pretty 
common  dodtrine  at  that  time,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  chriftian 
man  to  pay  rent  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  landlords  were  obliged 
to  ufe  all  the  penalties  of  law  againft  their  tenants,  whofe  confcience. 
•was  icrupulous. 


NOTE  [QOJ,  p.   29^ 


WHEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  fummoned  by 
Ireton  to  furrender  the  ifre  of  Man  ;  and  he  returned  this  fpi- 
rited  and  memorable  anfwer :  "  I  received  your  letter  with  indigna* 
"  tion,  and  with  fcorn  return  you  this  anfwer ;  that  I  cannot  but  won- 
"  der  whence  you  fhould  gather  any  hopes,  that  I  fhould'  prove  like 
"  you,  treacherous  to  my  fovereign ;  fince  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
"  my  former  anions  in  his  late  majefty's  fervice,  from  which  princi- 
"  pies  of  loyalty  lam  no  whit  departed.  I  fcorn  your  proffers;  I  dif- 
u  dain  your  favour ;  I  abhor  your  treafon  ;  and  am  fo  far  from  deli- 
"  vering  up  this  ifland  to  your  advantage,  that  I  fhall  keep  it  to  the 
"  utmoft  of  my  power  to  your  deftruction.  Take  this  for  your  final 
"  anfwer,  and  forbear  any  farther  folicitations  ;  for  if  you  trouble  me 
'!  with  any  more  meffages  of  this  nature,  I  will  burn  the  paper  and 
H  hang  up  the  bearer.  This  is  the  immutable  refolution,  and  fha?l 
"  be  the  undoubted  practice  of  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefefl  glo- 
"  ry  to  be  his  majefty's  mod  loyal  and  obedient  fubjecl:, 

"  D  E  R  B  Y." 


NOTE  [RRj,  p.  293. 


TT  had  been  a  ufual  policy  of  the  prefbyterian  ecclefiaftics  to  fettle  a 
chaplain  in  the  great  families,  who  ac~ied  as  a  fpy  upon  his  mafter, 
and  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  raofi  private  tranfailtions  and  difcour- 
fes  of  the  family.  A  fignal  inftanceof  prieftly  tyranny,  and  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  nobility!  They  even  obliged  the  ft rvants  to  give  intelli- 
gence againft  their  mailers.  Whitlocke,  p.  502.  The  fame  author,  p. 
JI2,  tells  the  following  ftory.  The  fynod  meeting  at  Perth,  and  citing 
the  minifters  aud  people,  who  had  exprefled  a  diflike  of  their  heavenly 
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government,  the  men  being  out  of  the  way,  their  wives  refolved  to  an- 
Twer  for  them.  And,  on  the  day  of  appearance,  120  women  with  good 
clubs  in  their  hands,  came  and  beficged  the  church,  w litre  the  reve- 
rend miniftcrs  fat.  They  fent  one  of  their  number  to  treat  with  the  fe- 
males, and  he  threatening  excommunication,  they  bafted  him  for  his  la- 
bour, kept  him  prifoner,  and  fent  a  party  of  60,  who  routed  the  reft  of 
the  clergy,  bruited  their  bodies  forely,  took  all  their  baggage  and  iz 
horfes.  One  of  the  miniftcrs,  after  a  mile's  running,  taking  all  creatures 
for  his  foes,  meeting  with  a  foldier,  fell  on  his  knees,  who  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter,  afked  the  blockhead  what  he  meant  ?  The  female 
conquerors,  having  laid  hold  on  the  fynod  clerk,  beat  him  till  he  for- 
fwore  his  office.  Thirteen  minifters  rallied  about  four  miles  from  the 
place,  and  voted  that  this  village  fhould  never  more  have  a  fynod  in  it, 
but  be  accurfed  ;  and  that  though  in  the  years  1638  and  39,  the  godly 
women  were  cried  up  for  ftoniug  the  bilhops,  yet  now  the  whole  lex 
ihould  be  efteemed  wicked. 


NOTE  tSS],  p.  334- 


A  BOUT  this  time  an  accident  had  almoft  robbed  the  protector  of 
**■  his  life,  and  faved  his  enemies  the  trouble  of  all  their  machinations. 
Having  got  fix  fine  Friefland  coach-horfes  as  a  prefent  from  the  count 
of  Oldenbargh,  he  undertook  for  his  amufement  to  drive  them  about 
Hyde-park ;  his  fecretary,  Thurloe,  being  in  the  coach.  The  horfes  were 
ftirtkd  and  ran  away.  He  was  unable  to  command  them  or  keep  the 
box.  He  fell  upon  the  pole,  was  dragged  upon  the  ground  for  fome  tim«  ; 
a  piftol,  which  he  tarried  in  his  pocket,  went  off";  and  by  that  lingu- 
lar good  fortune,  which  ever  attended  him,  he  was  taken  up  without  any 
tonuderable  hurt  or  bruifc. 


NOTE  [TT],  p.  378. 


A  FTER  Monk's  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  on  the  llth  of  Fe- 
•**•  bruary,  he  could  mean  nothing  but  the  king's  refforation  :  Yet  it 
Was  long  before  he  would  open  himfelf  even  to  the  king.  This  declara- 
tion was  within  eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  London.  Had  he  ever: 
intended  to  have  fet  up  for  himfelf,  he  would  not  furely  have  fo  fooa 
abandoned  a  project  fo  inviting  :  He  would  have  taken  fome  ftcp3, 
which  would  have  betrayed  it.  It  could  only  have  been  fome  difappoint* 
ment,  fome  fruftrated  attempt,  which  could  have  made  him  renounce 
the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not  the  lcaft  fymptom  of  fuch 
intentions.  The  ftory  told  of  fir  Anthony  Afliley  Cooper,  by  mr.  Locke, 
has  not  any  appearance  of  truth.  See  lord  Lanfdown's  vindication,  and 
Philips'*  continuation  of  Baker.  I  fhall  add  to  what  thofe  authors  have 

advanced,  that  cardinal  MaBarine  wifhed  for  the  king's  refturatiou, 
though  he  would  not  have  ventured  much  to  have  procured  it. 


480  NOTES  TO  THE  FIFTH  tfOLUMIL 


n  o  te|vv], P.  Ass- 


THE  articles  were,  that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to  govern  by  mili- 
tary power  without  parliaments,  that  he  had  affirmed  the  king  to 
be  a  papift  or  popilhly  affected,  that  he  had  received  great  fums  of  mo- 
ney for  procuring  the  Canary  patent  and  other  illegal  patents,  that  he 
had  adviled  and  procured  divers  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  to  be  imprifon- 
ed  againftlaw,  in  remote  iflands  and  garrifons,  thereby  to  prevent  their 
having  the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  that  he  had  procured  the  cuftoms  to  be 
farmed  atunder  rates ;  that  he  had  received  great  funis  from  the  Vintners* 
company,  for  all«»ving  them  to  inhance  the  price  of  wines ;  that  he  had 
in  a  fhort  time  gained  a  greater  eftate  than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  profits  of  his  offices  ;  that  he  had  introduced  an  arbitrary 
government  into  his  majefty's  plantations ;  that  he  had  rejected  a  pro- 
pofal  for  the  prefervation  of  Nevis  and  St.  Chriftopher's,  which  was  the 
occafien  of  great  Ioffes  in  thofe  parts  ;  that  when  he  was  in  his  majefty's 
fervice  beyond  fea,  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  Cromwel  and  his  ac- 
complices ;  that  he  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk ;  that  he  had  unduly  al- 
tered letters  patent  under  the  king's  feal;  that  he  had  unduly  decided 
caufes  in  council,  which  fliould  have  been  brought  before  chancery  ; 
that  he  had  iffued  quo  warrantos  againft  corporations  with  an  intention 
of  fqueezing  money  from  them  ;  that  he  had  taken  money  for  paffing  the 
bill  of  fettlement  in  Ireland;  that  he  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign 
treaties  ;  and  that  he  was  the  principal  advifcr  of  dividing  the  fleet  in 
June  1666. 


THE  END  OF  THF  FIFTH  VOLUME; 
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